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William Trevor 


A Complicated Nature 


A T a party once Attridgc overheard aO 
, woman saying he gave her the shivers. 
“Vicious-tongued,” this woman, a Mrs 
de Paul, had said. “Forked like a scrpent^!f-. 

ll was true, and he admitted it to himsejjjf* 
without apology, though “sharp” was how 
he preferred to describe the quality the woman 
had referred to. He couldn’t help it if his 
quick eye had a way of rooting out other 
people's defects and didn’t particularly bother 
to search for virtues. 

Sharp about other people, he was sharp 
about himself as we 1 ': confessing his own 
defects, he found his virtues tedious. Fie was 
kind and generous to the people he chose as 
his friends, and took it for granted that he 
should be. He was a tidy man. but took no 
credit for that since being tidy was part of his 
nature. He was meticulous about his dress, 
and he was cultured, being particularly keen 
on opera—especially the operas of Wagner— 
and ori Velasquez. He had developed his own 
good taste, and was proud of the job he had 
made of it. 

A man of fifty, with reddish hair which 
had greyed a little, and spectacles with fine, 
colourless rims, he was given to slimming, 
for the weight he had gained in middle age 
rounded his face and made it pinker than he 
cared for: vanity was a weakness in him. 

Attridgc had once been married. In 1952 his 
parents had died, his father in February and 
his mother in November. Attridgc had been 
their only child and had always lived with 
them. Disliking—or so he then considered— 
the solitude their death left him in, he married 
in 1953 a girl called Bernice Golder, but this 
most unfortunate conjunction had lasted only 
three months. “Nasty dry old thing,” his 
ex-wife had screamed at him on their honey¬ 
moon in Siena, and he had enraged her 
further by pointing out that nasty and dry he 


but old he wasn’t. “You were never 
' she had replied more calmly than 

b£i£$& “Even as a child you must have been 
like dust.^.That wasn’t so, he tried to explain; 
the truth was that he had a complicated 
nature. But she didn’t listen to him. 

Attridge lived alone now, existing comfort¬ 
ably on profits from the shares his parents 
had left him. He occupied a flat in a block, 
doing all his own cooking and taking pride in 
the small dinner parties he gave.TIis flat was 
just as his good taste wished it'to.b?. The 
bathroom was tiled with blue Italian tiles, 
his bedroom severe and male; the hall 
warmly rust. His sitting-room, he privatdy' 
judged, reflected a part of himself that did ‘ 
not come into the open, a mysterious element 
that even he knew little about and could only 
guess at. He’d saved up for the Egyptian 
rugs, scarlet and black and brown, on the 
waxed oak boards. He’d bought the first one 
in 1959 and each year subsequently had con¬ 
trived to put aside his January and February 
Anglo-American Telegraph dividends until 
the floor was covered. He’d bought the last 
one a year ago. ’> 

On the walls of the room there was pale 
blue hessian, a background for bis four tiny 
Velasquez drawings, and for the Toulouse- 
Lautrec drawing and the Degas, and the 
two brown charcoal studies, school of 
Michelangelo. There was a sofa and a sofa- 
table, authenticated Sheraton, and a Regency 
table in marble and gold that he had almost 
made up his mind to get rid of, and some 
Staffordshire figures. There was drama in the 
decoration and arrangement of the room, a 
quite flamboyant drama that Attridge felt 
was related to the latent element in himself, 
part of his complicated nature. 

“I’m hopeless in an emergency,” he said in 
this room one afternoon, speaking with off- 
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putting asperity into his ivory-coloured 
telephone. A woman called Mrs Matara, 
who lived in the flat above him, appeared not 
to hear him. “Something has gone wrong, 
you see.” she explained in an upset voice, 
adding that she’d have to come down. She 
then abruptly replaced the receiver. 

It was an afternoon in late November. It 
was raining, and already—at half-past three— 
twilight had settled in. From a window of his 
sitting-room Altridge had been gazing at all 
this when his telephone rang. He’d been 
looking at the rain dismally falling and 
lights going on in other windows and at a 
man, five storeys down, sweeping sodden 
leaves from the concrete forecourt of the 
block of flats. When the phone rang he’d 
thought it might be his friend, old Mrs 
Harcourt-Egan. He and Mrs Harcourt-Egan 
were to go together to Persepolis in a fort¬ 
night’s time and there were still some minor 
arrangements to be made, although the 
essential booking had naturally been com¬ 
pleted long since. It had been a considerable 
surprise to hear himself addressed by name 
in a voice he had been quite unable to place. 
He’d greeted Mrs Matara once or twice in 
the lift and that was all: she and her husband 
had moved into the flats only a year ago. 

“I do so apologise,” Mrs Matara said when 
he opened the door to her. Against his will 
he welcomed her into the hall and she, 
knowing the geography of the flat since it 
was the same as her own, made for the 
sitting-room. “It’s really terrible of me,” she 
said, “only 1 honestly don’t know where to 
turn.” She spoke in a rushed and agitated 
manner, and he sighed as he followed her, 
resolving to point out when she revealed 
what her trouble was that Chamberlain, 
the janitor at the flats, was specially employed 
to deal with tenants’ difficulties. She was just 
the kind of woman to make a nuisance of 
herself with a neighbour, you could tell that 
by looking at her. It irritated him that he 
hadn’t sized her up better when he’d met her 
in the lift. 


S he was a woman of about the same 
age as himself, he guessed, small and thin 
and black-haired, though the hair, he also 
guessed, was almost certainly dyed. He 
wondered if she might be Jewish, which 


would account for her emotional condition: 
she had a Jewish look, and the name was 
presumably foreign. Her husband, whom he 
had also only met in the lift, had a look about 
the eyes which Altridge now said to himself 
might well have been developed in the cloth¬ 
ing business. Of Austrian origin, he hazarded, 
or possibly even Polish. Mrs Matara had an 
accent of some kind, qlthough her English 
appeared otherwise to be perfect. She was 
not out of the top drawer, but then people of 
the Jewish race rarely were. His own ex-wife, 
Jewish also, had most certainly not been. 

Mrs Matara sat on the edge of a chair that 
he had bought for ninety guineas fifteen years 
ago. It was almost certainly Sheraton, a high- 
backed chair with slim arms in inlaid walnut. 
He’d had it resprung and upholstered and 
covered in striped pink, four different shades. 

“A really ghastly tiling.” Mrs Matara said. 
“A terrible thing has happened in my Hat, 
Mr Attridge.” 

She’d fused the whole place. She couldn’t 
turn a tap off. The garbage disposal unit had 
failed. His wife had made a ridiculous fuss 
when, because of her own stupidity, she’d 
broken her electric hair-curling apparatus on 
their honeymoon. Grotesque slic’d looked 
with the plastic objects in her hair, he’d been 
relieved that they didn’t work. 

“1 really can’t mend anything,” he said. 
“Chamberlain is there for that, you know.” 

She shook her head. She was like a small 
bird sitting there, a wren or an undersized 
sparrow. A Jewish sparrow, he said to himself, 
pleased with this analogy. She had a hand¬ 
kerchief between her fingers, a small piece of 
material, which she now raised to her face. 
She touched her eyes with it, one after the 
other. When she spoke again she said that a 
man had died in her flat. 

“Good heavens!” 

“It’s terrible!” Mrs Matara cried. “Oh, 
my God!” 

He poured brandy from a Georgian de¬ 
canter that Mrs Harcourt-Egan had given 
him three Christmases ago, after their trip 
to Sicily. She’d given him a pair, in apprecia¬ 
tion of what she called his kindness on that 
holiday. The gesture had been far too 
generous: the decanters were family heir¬ 
looms, and he’d done so little for her in 
Sicily apart from reading Northanger Abbey 
aloud when she’d had her stomach upset. 
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The man, he guessed, was not Mr Matara. 
No woman would say that a man had died, 
meaning her husband. Attridge imagined that 
a window-cleaner had fallen off a step- 
ladder. Quite clearly, he saw in his mind’s 
eye a step-ladder standing at a window 
and the body of a man in white overalls 
huddled on the ground. He even saw Mrs 
Matara bending over the body, attempting 
to establish its condition. 

“Drink it all,” he said, placing the brandy 
glass in Mrs Matara’s right hand, hoping as 
he did so that she wasn’t going to drop it. 

She didn’t drop it. She drank the brandy 
and then, to Attridge’s surprise, held out the 
glass in a clear request for more. 

“Oh, if only you would,” she said as he 
poured it, and he realised that while he’d 
been pouring the first glass, while his mind 
had been wandering back to the occasion in 
Sicily and the gift of the decanters, his guest 
had made some demand of him. 

“You could say he was a friend,” Mrs 
Matara said. 

S he went on talking. The man who 
had died had died of a heart attack. The 
presence of his body in her fiat was an em¬ 
barrassment. She told a story of a love affair 
that had begun six years ago. She went into 
details: she had met the man at a party given 
by people called Morton, the man was 
married, what point was there in hurting a 
dead man’s wife? What point was there in 
upsetting her own husband, when he need 
never know? She rose and crossed the room 
to the brandy decanter. The man, she said, 
had died in the bed that was her husband’s 
as well as hers. 

“I wouldn’t have come here—oh God, I 
wouldn’t have come here if J hadn’t been 
desperate.” Her voice was shrill. She was 
nearly hysterical. The brandy had brought 
out two patches of brightness in her cheeks. 
Her eyes were watering again, but she did not 
now touch them with the handkerchief. The 
water ran, over the bright patches, trailing 
mascara and other make- up with it. 

“J sat for hours,” she cried. “Well, it 
seemed like hours. 1 sat there looking at him. 
We were both without a stitch, Mr Attridge.” 
“Good heavens!” 

“1 didn’t feel anything at all. I didn’t love 
him, you know. All I felt was, Oh God what 


a thing to happen!” 

Attridge poured himself some brandy, 
feeling the need of it. She reminded him quite 
strongly of his ex-wife, not just because of 
the Jewish thing or the nuisance she was 
making of herself but because of the way she 
had so casually said they’d been without a 
stitch. In Siena on their honeymoon his 
ex-wife had constantly been flaunting her 
nakedness, striding about their bedroom. 
“The trouble with you,” she’d said, “you like 
your nudes on canvas.” 

“You could say he was a friend,” Mrs 
Matara said again. She wanted him to come 
with her to her flat. She wanted him to help 
her dress the man. In the name of humanity, 
she was suggesting, they should falsify the 
location of death. 

He shook his head, outraged and con¬ 
siderably repelled. The images in his mind 
were most unpleasant. There was the naked 
male body, dead on a bed. There were Mrs 
Matara and himself pulling the man’s clothes 
on to his body, struggling because rigor 
mortis was setting in. 

“Oh God, what can I do?” cried Mrs 
Matara. 

“I think you should telephone a doctor, 
Mrs Matara.” 

“Oil, what use’s a doctor, for God’s sake? 
The man’s dead.” 

“It’s usual—” 

“Look, one minute we’re having lunch— 
an omelette, just as usual, and salad and 
Pouilly Fuisse—and the next minute the poor 
man’s dead.” 

“1 thought you said 

“Oh, you know what 1 mean. ‘Lovely, oh 
darling, lovely,' he said, and then he col¬ 
lapsed. Well. I didn’t know he’d collapsed. 

I mean, I didn’t know he was dead. He 
collapsed just like he always collapses. 
Post-coital 

“I'd rather not hear—” 

“Oh, for Jesus sake!” She was shouting. 
She was on her feet, again approaching the 
decanter. Her hair had fallen out of the pins 
that held it and was now dishevelled. Her 
lipstick was blurred, some of it even smeared 
her chin. She looked most unattractive, he 
considered. 

“1 cannot help you in this matter, Mrs 
Matara,” he said as firmly as he could. “I can 
telephone a doctor—” 
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“Will you for God’s sake stop about a 
doctor!” 

“I cannot assist you with your friend, Mrs 
Matara.” 

"All I want you to do is to help me put his 
clothes back on. He’s too heavy, I can’t do it 
myself—■” 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs Matara.” 

"And slip him down here. The lift is only 
a few yards—” 

"That’s quite impossible.” 

She went close to him, with her glass con¬ 
siderably replenished. She pushed her face 
at his in a way that he considered predatory. 
He was aware of the smell of her scent, and 
of another smell that he couldn’t prevent 
himself from thinking must be the smell of 
sexual intercourse: he had read of this odour 
in a book by Ernest Hemingway. 

"My husband and I are a contentedly 
married couple,” she said, with her Lips so 
near to his that they almost touched. "That 
man upstairs has a wife who doesn't know a 
thing, an innocent woman. Don’t you under¬ 
stand such things, Mr Attridge? Don’t you 
see what will happen if the dead body of my 
lover is discovered in my husband’s bed? 
Can’t you visualise the pain it’ll cause?” 

He moved away. It was a long time since 
he had felt so angry and yet he was deter¬ 
mined to control his anger. The woman knew 
nothing of civilised behaviour or she wouldn’t 
have come bursting into the privacy of a 
stranger, with preposterous and unlawful sug¬ 
gestions. The woman, for all he knew, was 
unbalanced. 

“I’m sony,” he said in what he hoped was 
an icy voice. “I’m sorry, but for a start I do 
not see how you and your husband could 
possibly be a contentedly married couple.” 

"I’m telling you we are. I’m telling you my 
lover was contentedly married also. Listen, 
Mr Attridge,” She approached him again, 
closing in on him like an animal, he con¬ 
sidered, "Listen, Mr Attridge: we met for 
physical reasons, once a week at lunch time. 
For five years, ever since the Mortons’ party, 
we’ve been meeting once a week, for an 
omelette and Pouilly Fuiss6, and sex. It had 
nothing to do with our two marriages. But 
it will now: that woman will see her marriage 
as a failure now. She’ll mourn it for the rest 
of her days, when she should be mourning 
her husband. I’ll be divorced.” 


‘You should have thought of that- 


S HE HIT HIM with her right hand. She 
hit him on the face, the palm of her hand 
stinging the pink, plump flesh. 

“Mrs Matara!” 

He had meant to shout her name, but 
instead his protest came from him in a shrill 
whisper. Since his honeymoon no one had 
struck him, and he recalled the fear he’d felt 
when he’d been struck then, in the bedroom 
in Siena. "I could kill you,” his ex-wife had 
shouted at him. “I’d kill you if you weren't 
dead already.” 

“I must ask you to go, Mrs Matara,” he 
said in the same shrill whisper. He cleared his 
throat. “At once,” he said, in a more success¬ 
ful voice. 

She shook her head. She said he had no 
right to toil her what she should have thought 
of. She was upset as few women can ever be 
upset: in all decency and humanity it wasn’t 
fair to say she should have thought of that. 
She cried out noisily in his sitting-room and he 
felt that he was in a nightmare. It had all the 
horror and absurdity and violence of a night¬ 
mare: the woman standing in front of him 
with water coming out of her eyes, drinking 
his brandy and hitting him. 

She spoke softly then, not in her violent 
way. She placed the brandy glass on the 
marble surface of the Regency table and stood 
there with her head down. He knew she was 
still weeping even though he couldn’t s&e her 
face and couldn't hear any noise coming 
from her. She whispered that she was sorry. 

"Please forgive me, Mr Attridge. I’m very 
sorry.” 

He nodded, implying that he accepted this 
apology. It was all very nasty, but for the 
woman it was naturally an upsetting thing to 
happen. He imagined, when a little time had 
passed, telling the story to Mrs Harcourt- 
Egan and to others, relating how a woman, 
to all intents and purposes a stranger to him, 
had telephoned him to say she was in need of 
assistance and then had come down from her 
flat with this awful tragedy to relate. He 
imagined himself describing Mrs Matara, 
how at first she’d seemed quite smart and 
then had become dishevelled, how she’d 
helped herself to his brandy and had suddenly 
struck him. He imagined Mrs Harcourt-Egan 
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and others gasping when he said that. He 
seemed to see his own slight smile as he went 
on to say that the woman could not be 
blamed. He heard himself saying that the 
end of the matter was that Mrs Matara just 
went away. 

But in fact Mrs Matara did not go away. 
Mrs Matara continued to stand, weeping 
quietly. 

“I’m sorry too,” he said, feeling that the 
words, with the linality he'd slipped into them, 
would cause her to move to the door of the 
sitting-room. 

“If you’d just help me,” she said, with her 
head still bent. “Just to get his clothes on.” 

He began to reply. He made a noise in his 
throat. 

“1 can’t manage,” she said, “on my own.” 

She raised her head and looked across the 
room at him. Her face was blotched all over 
now, with make-up and tears. Her hair had 
fallen down a little more, and from where he 
stood Attridge thought he could see quite 
large areas of grey beneath the black. A rash 
of some kind, or it might have been flushing, 
had appeared on her neck. 

“I wouldn’t bother you.” she said, “if I 
could manage on my own.” She would have 
telephoned a friend, she said, excepl there 
wouldn't be time for a friend to get to 
the block of flats. “There's very little time, 
you sec,” she said. 

I T was THEN, while she spoke those 
words, that Attridge felt the first hint of 
excitement. It was the same kind of excite¬ 
ment that he experienced just before the final 
curtain of Tannhauscr , or whenever, in the 
Uffizi, he looked upon Credi’s Annunciation. 
Mrs Matara was a wretched, unattractive 
creature who had been conducting a typical 
hole-in-corner affair and had received her just 
rewards. It was hard to feel sorry for her, and 
yet for some reason it was harder not to. 
The man who had died had got off scot-free, 
leaving her to face the music miserably on 
her own. “You’re inhuman,” his ex-wife had 
said in Siena. “You’re incapable of love. 
Or sympathy, or anything else.'’ She’d stood 
there in her underclothes, taunting him: tall 
and dark and beautiful she’d been, like a 
Rubens creature. 

“I’ll manage,” Mrs Matara said, moving 
towards the door. 


He did not move himself. She’d been so 
impatient, all the time in Siena. She didn’t 
even want to sit in the square and watch the 
people. She’d been lethargic in the cathedral. 
All she’d ever wanted was to try again in bed. 
“You don’t like women,” she’d said, sitting 
up with a glass of Brolio in her hand, smoking 
a cigarette. 

He followed Mrs Matara into the hall, and 
an image entered his mind of the dead man’s 
wife. He saw her as Mrs Matara had des¬ 
cribed her, as an innocent woman who 
believed herself faithfully loved. He saw her 
as a woman with fair hair, in a garden, simply 
dressed. She had borne the children of the 
man who now lay obscenely dead, she had 
made a home for him and had entertained 
his tedious business friends, and now she was 
destined to suffer. It was a lie to say he didn’t 
like women, it was absurd to say he was 
incapable of sympathy. 

Once more he felt a hint of excitement. It 
was a confused feeling now, belonging as 
much in his body as in his mind. In a dim 
kind of way he seemed again to be telling the 
story to Mrs Harcourt-Egan or to someone 
else. Telling it, his voice was quiet. It spoke 
of the compassion he had suddenly felt for 
the small unattractive Jewish woman and lor 
another woman, a total stranger whom he’d 
never even seen. “A moment of truth,” his 
voice explained to Mrs Harcourt-Egan and 
others. “1 could not pass these women by.” 

He knew it was true. The excitement he 
felt had to do with sympathy, and the 
compassion that had been engendered in it. 
His complicated nature worked in that way: 
there had to be drama, like the drama of a 
man dead in a bed, and the beauty of being 
unable to pass the women by, as real as the 
beauty of the Madonna of the Meadow. 
With her cigarette and her Brolio, his ex-wife 
wouldn’t have understood that in a million 
years. In their bedroom in Siena she had 
expected something ordinary to take place, 
an act that rats performed. 

Never in his entire life had Attridge felt as 
he felt now. It was the most extraordinary, 
and for all he knew the most important, 
occasion in his life. As though watching a 
play, he saw himself assisting the dead, naked 
man into his clothes. It would be enough to 
put his clothes on, no need to move the body 
from one flat to another, enough to move it 
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from the bedroom. "We put it in the lift and 
left it there,” his voice said, still telling the 
story. “ ‘No need/ I said to her, ‘to involve 
my flat at all.’ She agreed; she had no 
option. The man became a man who’d had a 
heart attack in a lift. A travelling salesman, 
God knows who he was.” 

The story was beautiful. It was extravagant 
and flamboyant, incredible almost, like all 
good art. Who really believed in the Madonna 
of the Meadow, until jabbed by the genius of 
'Bellini? The Magic Flute was an impossible 
occasion, until Mozart’s music charged you 
like an electric current. 

"Yes, Mr Attridge?” 

He moved towards her, fearing to speak 
lest his voice emerged from him in the shrill 
whisper that had possessed it before. He 
nodded at Mrs Matara, agreeing in this way 
to assist her. 


H urrying through the hall and 
hurrying up the stairs because one 
flight of stairs was quicker than the lift, he 
felt the excitement continuing in his body. 
Actually it would be many months before he 
could tell Mrs Harcourt-fcgan or anyone else 
about any of it. It seemed, for the moment at 
least, to be entirely private. 

“What was he?” he asked on the stairs in 
a whisper. 

“Was?” 

“Professionally.” He was impatient, more 
urgent now than she. “Salesman or some¬ 
thing. was he?” 

She shook her head. Her friend had been 
a dealer in antiques, she said. 

Another Jew, he thought. But he was 
pleased because the man could have been on 
his way to see him. since dealers in antiques 
did sometimes visit him. Mrs Matara might 
have said to the man, at another party given 
by the Mortons or anywhere else you liked, 
that Mr Attridge, a collector of pictures and 
Staffordshire china, lived in the flat below 
hers. She could have said to Attridge that she 
knew a man who might have stuff that would 
interest him and then the man might have 
telephoned him, and he’d have said come 
round one afternoon. And in the lift the man 
collapsed and died. 

She had her latchkey in her hand, about to 
insert it into the lock of her flat door. Her 


hand was shaking. Surprising himself, he 
gripped her arm, preventing her from com¬ 
pleting the action with the key. 

“Will you promise me,” he said, “to move 
away from these flats? As Soon as you con¬ 
veniently can?” 

“My God, of course! How could I stay?” 

“I’d find it awkward, meeting you about 
the place, Mrs Matara. Js that a bargain?” 

“Yes. yes.” 

She turned the key in the lock. They 
entered a hall that was of the exact propor¬ 
tions as Attridge’s but different in other ways. 
It was a most unpleasant hall, he considered, 
with bell chimes in it, and two oil paintings 
that appeared to be the work of some emer¬ 
gent African, one being of negro children 
playing on crimson sand, the other of a 
negro girl with a baby at her breast. 

“Oh, God!” Mrs Matara cried, turning 
suddenly, unable to proceed. She pushed her¬ 
self at him, her sharp head embedding itself 
in his chest, her hands grasping the jacket of 
his grey suit. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, dragging his eyes 
away from the painting of the children on the 
crimson sand. One of her hands had ceased 
to grasp his jacket and had fallen into one of 
his. It was cold and had a fleshless feel. 

“We have to do it,” he said, and for a 
second he saw himself as he would see 
himself in retrospect: standing with the 
Jewish woman in her hall, holding her hand 
to comfort her. 

While they still stood there, just as he was 
about to propel her forward, there was a 
noise. 

“My God!” whispered Mrs Matara. 

He knew she was thinking that her husband 
had returned, and he thought the same him¬ 
self. Her husband had come back sooner than 
he usually did. He had found a corpse and 
was about to find his wife holding hands with 
a neighbour in the hall. 

“Hey!” a voice said. 

“My God!” cried Mrs Matara, rushing 
forward, into the room that Attridge knew 
was her sitting-room. 

There was the mumble of another voice, 
and then the sound of Mrs Matara’s tears. It 
was a man’s voice, but the man was not her 
husband: the atmosphere that came from the 
scene wasn’t right for that. 

“There now,” the other voice was saying in 
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the sitting-room. “There now, there now.” 

The noise of Mrs Matara’s weeping con¬ 
tinued, and the man appeared at the door of 
the sitting-room. He was fully dressed, a 
sallow man, tall and black-haired, with a 
beard. He’d guessed what had happened, he 
said, as soon as he heard voices in the hall: 
he’d guessed that Mrs Matara had gone to 
get help. In an extremely casual way he said 
he was really quite all right, just a little groggy 
due to the silly blackout he’d had. Mrs 
Matara was a customer of his, he explained, 
he was in the antique business. “I just passed 
out,” he said. He smiled at Attridge. He’d 
had a few silly blackouts recently and despite 
what his doctor said about there being 
nothing to worry about, he’d have to be 
more careful. Really embarrassing, it was, 
plopping out in a client’s sitting-room. 

Mrs Matara appeared in the sitting-room 
doorway. She leaned against it, as though 
requiring its support. She giggled through 
her tears and the man spoke sharply to her, 
forgetting she was meant to be his client. He 
warned her against becoming hysterical. 

“My God, you’d be hysterical,” Mrs 
Matara cried, “if you’d been through all that 
cafuflle.” 

“Now, now--- ” 

“For Christ’s sake, l thought you were a 
goner. Didn't I?” she cried, addressing 
Attridge without looking at him and not 
waiting Tor him to reply. “I rushed down¬ 
stairs to this man here. I was in a frightful 
state. Wasn’t 1?” she said to Attridge. 

“Yes.” 

“We were going to put your clothes on and 
dump you in his flat.” 

Attridge shook his head, endeavouring to 
imply that that was not accurate, that he’d 
never have agreed to the use of his flat for this 
purpose. But neither of them was paying any 
attention to him. The man was looking 
embarrassed, Mrs Matara was grim. 

“You should damn well have told me if you 
were having blackouts.” 

“I’m sorry,” the man said. “I’m sorry you 
were troubled,” he said to Attridge. “Please 
forgive Mrs Matara.” 

“Forgive you, you mean!” she cried. 
‘Forgive you for being such a damn fool!” 

“Do try to pull yourself together, Miriam.” 

“1 tell you, I thought you were dead.” 

“Well, I’m not. 1 had a little blackout—” 


“Oh for Christ's sake, stop about your 
wretched blackout!” 


T he wav she said that reminded 
Attridge very much of his ex-wife. He’d 
had a headache once, he remembered, 
and she’d protested in just the same impatient 
tune of voice, employing almost the same 
words. She’d married again, of course —a man 
called Saunders in ICI. 

“At least be civil,” the man said to Mrs 
Matara. 

They were two of the most unpleasant 
people Attridge had ever come across. It 
was a pity the man hadn’t died. He’d run to 
lat and was oily, there was a shower of dan¬ 
druff’on his jacket. You could see his stomach 
straining his shirt, one of the shirt-buttons 
had actually given way. 

“Well, thank you,” Mrs Matara said, 
approaching Attridge with her right hand 
held out. She said it gracelessly, as a duty. The 
same hand had struck him on the face and 
later had slipped for comfort into one of his. 
It was hard and cold when he shook it, with 
the same fleshless feel as before. “We still 
have a secret,” Mrs Matara said. She smiled 
at him in her dutiful way, without displaying 
interest in him. 

Tlie man had opened the halldoor of the 
flat. He stood by it, smiling also, anxious for 
Attridge to go. 

“This afternoon’s a secret,” Mrs Matara 
murmured, dropping her eyes in a girlish 
pretence. “All this.” she said, indicating her 
friend. “Fm sorrv l hit you.” 

“Hit him?” 

“When we were upset. Downstairs. T hit 
him.” She giggled, apparently unable to help 
herself. 

“Great God!” The man giggled also. 

“It doesn’t matter, ” Attridge said. 

But it did matter. The secret she spoke of 
wasn’t worth having because it was sordid 
and nothing else. It was hardly the kind of 
thing he’d wish to mull over in private, and 
certainly not the kind he'd wish to tell Mrs 
Harcourt-Egan or anyone else. Yet the other 
story might even have reached his ex-wife, it 
was not impossible. He imagined her hearing 
it, and her amazement that a man whom 
she’d once likened to dust had in the cause of 
compassion falsified the circumstances of a 
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death. He couldn’t imagine the man his ex- 
wife had married doing such a thing, or Mrs 
Matara’s husband, or the dandrufly man who 
now stood by the door of the flat. Such men 
would have been frightened out of their wits. 
“Good-bye," she said. 

“Good-bye," the man said, smiling at the 
door. 


A TTRiDr.r WANrrn to say something. 

L He wanted to linger for a moment 
longer and to mention his ex-wife. He wanted 
to tell them what he had never told another 
soul, that his ex-wife had done terrible things 
to him. He disliked all Jewish people, he 
wanted to say, because of his ex-wife and her 
lack of understanding. Marriage repelled him 
because of her. It was she who had made him 
vicious-tongued. It was she who hud em¬ 
bittered him. 


He looked from one face to the other. They 
would not understand and they would not be 
capable of making an effort, as he had when 
faced with the woman’s predicament. He had 
always been a little on the cold side, he knew 
that well. But his ex-wife might have drawn 
on the other aspects of his nature and dis¬ 
pelled the coldness. Instead of displaying all 
that impatience, she might have cosseted him 
and accepted his complications. The love she 
sought would have come in its own good 
time, as sympathy and compassion had 
eventually come that afternoon. Warmth was 
buried deep in some people, he wanted to 
say to the two faces in the hall but he knew 
that, like his ex-wife, the laces would not 
understand. 

As he went he heard the click or the door 
behind him and imagined a hushed giggling 
in the hall. He would he feeling like a prjuce 
if the man had really died. 


Leicester Square : May 1974 

W ill Shakespeare leans at case, 

his light arm on a pillar lopped with lx.>oks, 

hts stone cloak tmiuflled ut the breeze, 

as constantly across the square he looks, 

where letters five feet high, 

announce Ht/gerald’s CaUby 

and wlnii we take to be 

the ’ yes ot Dr bck'eburg. 

But these are biown not blue? 

We look again 

to find they are the two 

enormous boobs of Jenny, 

“a rifle like you never had before”, 
the Swinging Steward? n 
of the film that’s shown next door; 
and. as if to st ress 

the roni'u.sirm o( fantasies and themes, 
and, still, a good wine needs no bush, 
while Cahbj seems 
to have no nioie than lettering, 

Jenny’s full-frontal dreams 
are out short at the hips. 

Though Shakespeare always had it sorted in his heads 
for ihe one n tragedy, lor tire other 
the second-best bed. 


John Cotton 
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Three Forgeries 

Myths & Hoaxes of European Demonology (II) 


M ost historians who were not per¬ 
suaded that a sect of witches really existed 
have accepted that the stereotype came into 
being during, and as a result of, the Inquisition's 
campaign against Calharism in southern France 
and northern Italy. They have also been in agree¬ 
ment about the immediate consequences. In 
France, the execution of the first living example 
of the stereotype, a woman burned at Toulouse 
in 1275; the first mass trial and execution of 
witches, carried out in 1335. also at Toulouse; 
othet similar trials, resul ,: ng by 1350 in the execu¬ 
tion of some 400 persons at Toulouse and a 
further 200 at Carcassonne; in Italy, a woman of 
Orta, in the diocese of Novara, tried and pre¬ 
sumed burned some time between 1341 and 1352; 
further trials and executions atound 1360, in the 
neighbouring diocese of Como. 

These particulars are to be found already in 
the earliest .scholarly history devoted to the witch- 
trials, that by Wilhelm Gottlieb Soldan, published 
in German in 1843. 1 * 3 They are given very fully 
in Joseph Hansen’s great history, published in 
German in 1900; a and they are still to be found 
/in the most recent histories by the most repu¬ 
table scholars. They are nevertheless false from 
start to finish. None of these things really 
happened. The entire stoiy can be shown to rest 
on three fabrications, dating respectively from 
the 15th, 16th and 19th centuries. As what is 
involved amounts to a major revision of the 
histoiy of the witch-hunt, the matter calls for 
detailed exposition—and if detailed expositions 

1 W. G. Soldan, Geschichte tier Hexenprozessc (Stutt¬ 
gart and Tubingen, 1843), pp. 180, 186- 7, 189. 

* J. Hansen, Zauberwahn , Inquisition und Hexen- 
prozess im Mittelalter und die Entstehung der grossen 
Hexenverfolgung (Munich and Leipzig, 1900), pp. 309, 
315-17, 326, 335, 337. 

3 Hansen, pp. 309-10. The other references to 
Angela de la Barthc are on pp. 188,234. 


can sometimes be tedious, this one has at least 
the attractions of the bizarre. 


A Spurious Source 

H ansrn’s iniluence on 20th-century 
historians has been so great thal it is 
reasonable to start with him. He mentions the 
earliest case in three separate passages, the most 
striking of which can be translated as follows: 

(In the year 1275) the Dominican 1 fugues de 
Bcniols (or dc Bajol), v iu> was at that time inquisi¬ 
tor at Toulouse, carried out in the town a persecu¬ 
tion of licictics and sorcerers, in the course of 
which a widely respected woman, Angela de la 
Barthc, was denounced by her neighbours as sus¬ 
pect ot having dealings with the Devil The 56-year- 
old woman confessed to the judge that for many 
years a demon had visited her and had intercourse 
with her every night. From this intercourse was 
born a monster, wolf above, serpent below, and 
human in between. She led the monster on small 
children, making nocturnal excursions to catch 
these. After two years the monstei vanished. The 
woman, who was obviously mentally deranged, 
was handed over by the inquisitor to the secular 
arm. On the orders of the seneschal she w'a.s burned 
in the square of S( Stephen at Toulouse, along with 
several other individuals who had confessed to 
being magicians, necromancers and diviners, .. .* 

As his sole source for this story Hansen gives 
the His to ire de VInquisition en France , by the 
Baron de Lamothe-Langon, published in Paris in 
1829. The relevant passage in Lamothe-Langon, 
however, turns out to contain no primary source 
but merely another summary of the story, 
accompanied by references to two earlier works: 
the fJistoire ecctesiastique et civile de la ville et 
diocese de Carcassonne, hy the Augustinian monk 
T. Bouges (Paris, 1741); and the chronicle of 
Bardin. On examination these two sources melt 
into one. Bouges has simply translated the story 
of Angela de la Bar the from a chronicle written 
around 1455 by a councillor of the parlcment of 
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Toulouse called Guillaume Bardin. And that 
chronicle is the earliest known source of the 
story.* 

But the chronicle of Guillaume Bardin is 
highly unreliable. In the 17th and early 18th 
centuries it was trusted and used by many 
historians. But in 1742, the very year after the 
publications of Rouges’ history, the great scholar 
Dom Joseph Vaisscte printed it in the fourth 
volume of his Histoire gentraie de Languedoc, 
and at the same time entered a caveat. In his 
view a chronicle so manifestly inaccurate might 
well be a fabrication, concocted by sonic un¬ 
known impostor in the 16th or 17th century. 
And although Vaisscte went too far—Bardin’s 

4 F..-L. de Lamothe-Langon, Histoire de VInquisition 
en France , vol. It (Pans, 1827), pp. 614-15. T. Bougcs, 
Histoire erehkxiastique et civile de la vdle el dun esc de 
Carcassonne (Paris. 1741), pp, 200-1. 

5 D. de Vic and J. Vaissetc, Histoire generate de 
Languedoc, vol. IV (Paris. 1742), Avcrlissement, p. v. 
The text of the “chronicle of Bardin” is in the Pieuvcs, 
at cols. 2- 47. For Molinier's comments see the new 
edition, vol. X (Toulouse, IKXS), Notes, cols. 424-36. 

• Cf Vic and Vaissete, Preuves, col. 5, and main 
text, col. 18. 


authorship is not seriously in doubt—his instinct 
was sound. When Auguste Molinier came to 
re-edit Bardin at the beginning of the present 
century, as part of a new edition of the Histoire 
generate, he too insisted that the chronicler was 
careless, even somewhat unscrupulous, and not 
above falsifying his documentary sources. 5 

Tnt.SE strictures certainly apply to the passage 
concerning Angela de la Barthe, for this contains 
a ruinous blunder. Bardin says nothing of the 
inquisitor Hughus de Beniols. That detail was 
added by Lamothe-Langon, who took the name 
from a standard list of the inquisitors for 
Toulouse. Instead, Bardin attributes the whole 
persecution not to the Inquisition but to a 
seneschal of Toulouse called Pierre de Voisins; 
and he goes on: 

I Lave had in my hands, and have read, the sentence 
pronounced by the seneschal, in which all these 
things aie laid out. 

But it is known that Pierre de Voisins had ceased 
to be seneschal of Toulouse by late 1254, and 
was dead long bcfoie 1275; so Bardin cannot 
possibly have read such a sentence.* 


From the Preface 


M y work began as an enquiry into the 
origins oj the great European >i itch-hunt. It 
ended a.s something wider, it argues that the stereo¬ 
type of the witch, as it existed in many putts of 
Europe in the i?th. /6th and !7th centuries, is made 
up of elements of diverse origin, and that some of 
these derived from a \pertfu fantasy which can be 
traced back to Antiquity. The essence of the fantasy 
Has that there existed, somewhere in the midst of the 
great society, another society, small and clandestine , 
which not only threatened the existence of the 
great society but was also addicted to practices 
which were felt to be wholly abominable, in the 
literal sense of anti-human . . . 

The fantasy changed, became more complex, down 
the centuries, ft ployed an important part in some 
major persecutions: and the way in which it did so 
also varied Some firm s it >i as used merely to 
legitimate persecutions that would have occurred 
anyway. Sometimes it served to widen pet seditions 
that wciuld othet wise ha\e remained far more limited. 
In the case of the great witch-hunt it generated a 
massive persecution which would have been incon¬ 
ceivable without it. In pursuing as history one is led 
far beyond the confines of the history of ideas and 
deep into tin sociology and social psychology of 
persecution . . 

A reader who happens to he familiar with cm 
earlier work of mine, “Ihe Pursuit of the Millen¬ 
nium", may notice a certain relationship between it 


and the present work. Both books are conceivedoti 
the same scale, both cover toughly the same histori¬ 
cal period, atuf both deal with the underside of 
Europe's history. The two books arc in fact comple¬ 
mentary to one another. If hercas the chihastic 
fantasies portrayed in "The Pursuit of the Millen¬ 
nium'' flourished amongst the marginal elements 
in society — free-lance intellectuals and semi- 
intellectuals, landless, rootless peasants, the poorest, 
most desperate elements in the urban population — 
the fantasies studied here were at home in what 
would now be called the Establishment. Monks, 
bishops and popes, kings and great nobles, orthodox 
theologians, inquisitors and magistrates—these 
were the bearers of this particular tradition. And 
the mass response they found did not necessarily 
come from the lowest strata, either. 

"The Pursuit of the Millennium" and "Europe's 
Inner Demons” are related also in a deeper sense. 
Fundamentally, both are concerned with the same 
phenomenon—the urge to purify the world through 
the annihilation of some category of human beings 
imagined as agents of corruption and incarnations of 
evil. The social contexts are different, but the urge 
is unmistakably the same. What is more, it is with 
us still; and in the minds of some readers this work, 
like its predecessor, wilt prompt reflections not only 
about the distant past but about certain aspects of 
20 th-century history too. 

n.c. 
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The spunousncss of the story Is confirmed by 
the silence of the contemporary sources. The sole 
contemporary mention of a witch-trial around 
] 275 says simply that the royal judge of Carcas¬ 
sonne, Barthelemi Dupuy, in 1274 tried a woman 
accused of simple sorcery. Perhaps this brief 
comment prompted Bardin to his flight of fancy. 
But however that may be, it is certain that Angela 
de la Barthe never existed. And indeed one might 
have guessed as much from the details of the story 
itself. The case has no real parallel in any recorded 
witch-trial, early or late, but represents, rather, 
an amalgam of various ideas about witches and 
about monstrous births, such as would have 
been familiar to a 15th-century lawyer like 
Bardin. 


Yp.t hip story as given by Hansen is not entirely 
the work of Bardin, li was the Baron de Lamothe- 
Langon who turned Angela into a lady of rank 
and gave her the age of fifty-six; who transformed 
her judge from a seneschal into an inquisitor; 
who located the place of her execution as the 
square of St Stephen at Toulouse. And one may 
reasonably ask on what authority this 19th- 
century writer made these additions to the 
traditional story—had he some source at his 
disposal other than Bardin and Bouges? 

The answer is that his source and authority lay 
simply in his own fertile brain. In 1823, six years 
before he published his His to ire de 1‘Inquisition, 
Lumothe-Langon had helped edit a Biographic 
toulousaine. The entry on the fictitious Angela is 
clearly from his pen—and it contains, in addition 
to all these new “facts”, the curious sentence: 

The chronicler Bardin adds that the sentence pro¬ 
nounced on this insane woman was still extant in 
his time. And truly it is to be found in the archives 
of the Parlemcnt (of Toulouse); all these facts arc 
given there at great length. . . .’ 

So, like Bardin before him, Lamo thc-I,a ngon 
claims first-hand knowledge of a document 
which, as we have seen, never existed at all. As 
for other sources, not a word. 


7 Biographic toulousaine, vol. I, (Paris, 1823). pp. 
400-1. 

* Hansen, Zauberwahn, pp. 315-30. Hansen, Quel- 
len und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Hexenwahns 
und der Hexenverfolgung im Mittelalter (Bonn, 1901), 
pp. 450-3. 

• Lamothe-Langon, Hlstoire de I’Inquisitton, vol. HI, 
pp. 235-40. 


A Non-Existent Document 

T hat t.s only the beginning of the story. 

The noiion of the witches’ sabbat, in 
particular, is supposed to have been generated by 
the persecution of the Cuthars and to have 
reached its full development as that persecution 
drew to its close. By 1330-5 the inquisitors at 
Toulouse and Carcassonne are said to have been 
trying women on charges of attending the sabbat 
and of practising Devil-worship as an expression 
of the Dualist religion. Briefly mentioned by 
Soldan, these trials are given fifteen pages of 
Hansen’s history. More importantly, in the mas¬ 
sive collection of original sources which he pub¬ 
lished to accompany his history he printed what 
purport to be records of the trial proceedings, 
translated into French.’* in ihis case the whole 
of the material is taken from Lamothc-Laugon's 
Histoire de l'Inquisition. 

The most striking of the trial records consists 
of the confessions of two witches, Anne-Marie 
de Georgcl, and Catherine, wife of Pierre Delort, 
both of Toulouse. 1 ' These confessions, which are 
explicitly stated to have been extracted by torture, 
contain lurid descriptions of the sabbat which the 
women had been attending, and of the malejicia 
which they had been practising, for many years. 
But they also contain a distorted version of 
Catharist doctrine: 

Questioned concerning the Apostles’ Creed and 
the faith that every believer owes to our holy 
religion (Anne-Mauie de George!) answered, as a 
true daughter of Satan, that between God and the 
Devil there is complete equality; that the first is 
king of heaven and me second king of the earth; 
that all souls which the Devil succeeds in seducing 
are lost for the All-High and remain for ever 
between earth and sky ; (hat every night these souls 
visit the houses they used to inhabit, and try to 
induce in their children and relatives a desire to 
serve the Devil rather titan God. 

She also said that this struggle between God and 
the Devil has lasted from all eternity and will 
continue for ever; that now one and now the other 
has been victorious, but that at present things are 
developing in such a way that Satan’s triumph is 
assured. 

Catherine, wife of Pierre Delort, said much the 
same: 

Questioned concerning the Apostles’ Creed and 
the faith that every believer owes to our holy 
religion, she answered that between God and the 
Devil there is complete equality; that the first reigns 
in heaven and the second on earth; that the struggle 
between them will never end; that one should 
choose to serve the Devil, because he is wicked and 
because he can command the souls of the dead, 
which he sends against us to disturb our reason; 
that the reign of Jesus Christ in this world was 
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temporary and Is now drawing to its close; and that 
Antichrist will appear and wage battle on behalf 
of the Devil, etc. 

The implications are weighty. On the strength 
of this document it has been widely assumed that 
the inquisitors operating at Toulouse in the 
1330s, being familiar both with the facts of 
rnaleficium and with Calharist doctrine, combined 
tite two, distorting both in the process, and so 
arrived at the notion of a sect of witches that 
assembled at intervals to worship the Devil in 
corporeal form. By the use of torture they were 
able to force some women of lowly status to 
produce confessions in which they described 
these assemblies and denounced the other partici¬ 
pants. The immediate result was the first mass 
witch-hunt. The long-term result was the creation 
of a new stereotype, which was to legitimate 
further and larger witch-hunts, extending from 
the 14th to the 17th century. AJ1 this would 
indeed follow if the document were genuine. But 
none of it does, for the document can be shown 
to be a 19th-century forgery. 

The context that Lamothe-Langon gives to the 
confessions—and which Hansen omitted to 
examine—shows them to be spurious. For in 
Lamothe-Langon’s history the confessions are 
presented as part of a sermon preached by the 
inquisitor Pierre Guidonis in the cloisters of St 
Stephen’s at Toulouse, on an occasion when he 
pronounced judgment on no less than 63 persons 
accused of heresy or witchcraft. Lamothe-Langon 
lists by name a number of personages, ecclesias- 

10 That Pierre Guidonis was inquisitor at Toulouse 
in 1344 is staled in J. Quclif and J. hchard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedtcalorum, vol. I (Paris, 1719), p. 625, on 
the strength of a single phrase in a single manuscript. 
M. J. C. Douais repealed it in Les friresprecheurs eft 
Gascogne auxiii r et au xtv r siecle (Auch, 1885), p. 453; 
but he omitted (he name from the list of inquisitors 
(which includes those only rarely mentioned in docu¬ 
ments) in his later work. Document. v pour servir 
d I'histoire dc iInquisition dans le Languedoc (Paris, 
1900), pp. cxxx-cxxxiv. 

!l l-'or the list of capitouls: G. La Faille, Annales de 
la Vide de Toulouse, vol. 1 (Toulouse, 1687), p. 73; 
A. L. C. A. Du Mege, Histoire des Institutions . . . de 
Toulouse, vol. II (Toulouse, 1844), p. 45. Cf. E. 
Koscliach. “Les lisies munieipalcs de Toulouse du 
xii'' au xvin* siecle”, in Mcnioires de VAcadCmie des 
Sciences . . . de Toulouse, 8th series, vol. VU (1885), 
pp. i -22. 

14 Lamothe-Langon, Histoire de I"Inquisition, vol. 
HT, p. 226. 

13 For the letter of John XXII to the inquisitors: 

1 Hansen, Quellen, pp. 4-5. For the background of the 
s,papal intervention • Auneliese Maier, "Fine Verf hgung 
Johannes XXII. Ubcr die Zustandigkeit des Inquisi¬ 
tion fur Zaubcreiprozcs.se”, in Archivum Fratrum 
Traedica to rum, vol. XXII (Rome, 1952), pp. 226-46. 


tical and lay, who are supposed to have been 
present on that solemn occasion; they include 
six “capitouls”, or members of the town council 
of Toulouse. But whereas the six capitouls named 
really were in office in 1335, the inquisitor was 
not. This is not to deny that Pierre Guidonis 
existed—he was in fact the nephew of the famous 
inquisitor Bernard Guidonis (or Gui). But in 
1335 Pierre Guidonis was not an inquisitor at 
all but was the prior of the*Dominiean convent 
at Carcassonne. If he was ever inquisitor at 
Toulouse at all, it can only have been in 1344; 
and even this is more than doubtful. 10 Nor can 
the mistake be due to a mere slip of the pen—by 
1344 not one of the capitouls listed by Lamothe- 
Langon was still in office. 11 It is quite impossible 
that any contemporary source should have listed 
these men as being present at an inquisitorial 
judgment by Pierre Guidonis. From this it follows 
that the document which Lamothe-Langon 
claims as his souice never existed; and the con¬ 
fessions of Anne-Marie de Georgel and Catherine, 
wife of Pierre Delort, evaporate into thin air. 

Much u se evaporates with them. According to 
Lamothe-Langon, every single one of the 63 
persons judged on that occasion was found guilty; 
eight being executed, eleven sentenced to hie 
imprisonment, and the rest to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. Elsewhere he states: 

Between 1320 and 1350 ihe inquisition of Carcas¬ 
sonne passed more than 400 sentences for the single 
offence of magic; more than 200 of these entailed 
the death penalty. The inquisition of Toulouse was 
still more severe: 600 persons appeared before it; 
and two-thirds of these were executed by the 
secular arm. These abominable executions con¬ 
tinued during the last part of the century. 14 

And in fact the trials listed extend right dewn to 
the 1480s. These statements provide the sole basis 
for the belief, which has by now become a 
commonplace, that the Inquisition conducted a 
massive witch-hunt in the south of France, reach¬ 
ing its height during the 14th century and con¬ 
tinuing at intervals until late in the 15th. A few 
simple facts are enough to show that the witch¬ 
hunts listed by Lamothe-Langon cannot possibly 
have taken place. 


I T is true that in 1320 the inquisitors of 
Toulouse and Carcassonne were empowered 
by Pope John XXII to proceed against practi¬ 
tioners of certain types of magic. 1 * But neither 
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the Pope nor the inquisitors were thinking of 
anything remotely resembling Lamothe-Langon’s 
witches. 

The papal instructions contain not a word 
about assemblies of Devil-worshipping women; 
and when Bernard Guidonis produced his classic 
manual for inquisitors, on the basis of his ex¬ 
perience as inquisitor for the whole area between 
Toulouse, AIbi and Carcassonne from 1307 to 
1324. he too hud nothing to say about such 
matters. 11 Indeed, the inquisitors showed little 
enthusiasm for carrying out even the limited 
instructions given by the Pope. In 1329 the in¬ 
quisitor of Carcassonne did sentence a monk to 
life imprisonment for practising love-magic. 
But that is the only trial of an alleged magician 
that is known, on solid historical grounds, to 
have been conducted by any one of the many 
inquisitors of Carcassonne or of Toulouse during 
the 14th century. 

In 1330 the Pope in effect withdrew the authori¬ 
sation. He issued instructions that any sorcery 
trials then being conducted in France, whether by 
inquisitors or by bishops, should be completed 
as quickly as possible; that the documents should 
be sent to him; and that no more cases should 
be undertaken. 111 Thereafter such trials were 
earned out not by inquisitors but by commissions 
specially appointed by the Pope. During the 
petiod 1330-50, when—according to l.amothe- 
JLangon—the inquisitors of Toulouse and Car¬ 
cassonne were burning witches by the hundred, 
they were in reality confined to their traditional 
role of pursuing heretics. 

There is no doubt about it: there never was an 
inquisitorial witch-hunt at Toulouse or at Car¬ 
cassonne. Not only the famous trial of 1335 but 
the whole saga was invented by Lamothe-Langon. 
We are faced with a spectacular historical hoax. 


11 Bernard Gui, Manuel de 1‘Tnquisiteur (ed. G. 
MoJIat, 2 vols, Paris. 1926-7). What magic meant to 
an inquisitor at that tune is shown at pp. 20-4 of 
vol. II. The sentences of Guidonis himself, as given in 
the Liber Sententiarum Inquisitionis 7 holosanac in 
Philip Limborch's Historia Inauisitionis (Amsterdam, 
1692), pp. 394 seq., includes not a single case of magic 
or sorcery. 

1 * Text in Hansen, Quelltn, pp. 6-7. 

16 On Lamothe-Langon, see R. Switzer, Etienne* 
Leon de Lamothe-Langon et le roman popuiaire 
fratifais de 1800 d 1830 (Toulouse, 1962); L. de Santi, 
“Episodes de l’histoire de Toulouse sous le premier 
Empire”, in Me’mo ires de VAcadimie des Sciences et 
des Belles-Lettres de Toulouse, 10th scries, vol. Xil 
(Toulouse, 1912), pp. 87-100. 


The Career of Lamothe-Langon 

A hoax of this kind fits perfectly into 
the career of Lamothe-Langon. For 
Lamothe-Langon was not an historian at all but 
the author of innumerable vaguely historical 
novels, with a marked taste for the sinister, the 
mysterious, and the melodramatic. He came 
from Toulouse: the countryside and city where 
he sets his drama of witches’ sabbats and witch- 
burnings were familiar to him in every detail. Also 
he specialised in fabricating spurious historical 
sources, which he produced in thousands upon 
thousands of pages. For such a man nothing 
would have been easier, or more diverting, than 
to concoct the confessions of Anne-Marie de 
Georgel and Catherine, wife of Pierre Delort. 

The matter, and the man, cal! for closer atten¬ 
tion. 1 * 

Ftienne-Leon de Lamothe (to give him his 
original name) was born in 1786, of a noble 
family. His ancestors included capitouls; his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather had 
all been councillors of the parlement of Toulouse. 
Along with a number of similar public figures 
from Toulouse, his father was guillotined in Paris 
by the revolutionary government in 1794; which, 
since Mine de Lamothe was a totally ineffective 
person, left the eight-year-old boy to manage his 
life for himself. He avoided any formal schooling 
and educated himself in his father’s library, 
devouring every book he could lay hands on 
indiscriminately and without any kind of guid¬ 
ance. At ihe age or 16 he began to write, and 
within four years he had turned out four trage¬ 
dies, six comedies, three operas, a novel, and 
sundry other works. And if these juvenilia 
circulated in manuscript only, by the age of 
22 he had published lour novels, including a 
five-volume novel on the troubadours which was 
translated into English, German, and Italian. 

Meanwhile a tumultuous love-life with a series 
of fashionable mistresses, first at Toulouse, then 
in Paris, consumed the remnants of a fortune 
which had never been large, lamothe set out to 
find employment in the imperial administration, 
and he found it—first as auditor to the Conseil 
d’Etat, then, at the age of 25, as sub-prefect of 
Toulouse. He carried out his duties with distinc¬ 
tion and proved himself a good administrator. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd to take 
seriously his claim that during this period he also 
laid the foundations of his Histoire de l'Inquisition 
by studying manuscript sources. His appointment 
v : Li br«xy 
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at Toulouse lasted only two years (1811-13) and 
was certainly no sinecure. Moreover, he had no 
training in paleography; and when he quotes 
unpublished materials, he never supplies ver¬ 
batim transcriptions—as serious historians com¬ 
monly did, even at that time. 

Lamothe’s administrative career was closely 
identified with the imperial cause—during the 
Hundred Days he resumed service, as sub-prefect 
at Carcassonne—and with the final overthrow of 
Napoleon all prospects of official employment 
vanished. He tried to ingratiate himself with the 
royalists by writing a satirical account of his late 
master, entitled Bonapat te. ; but in vain. So he 
turned to writing as a full-time occupation. Under 
the names of “Lamolhe-Houdancourt” (from 
1815 to 1817) and of “Lamothe-Langon” (from 
1817), and also under a vast number of pseudo¬ 
nyms, he became the most abundantly productive 
author in Fiance, in an age when many authors 
were abundantly productive. 

In the years following Napoleon’s fall the 
public was insatiable for novels, criticism was at 
low ebb, publishers were concerned with quantity 
not quality, and the few novelists who existed 
were mostly poor devils whose only choice lay 
between non-slop production and starvation. 
Lamothe did at least make a great deal of money 
(which he spent as fast as he made it, nr fastci) 
but at the cost of becoming the supreme hack in 
a generation of hacks. Late in life he commented 
bitterly on his fate: 

Despite the force of temperament and the mental 
energy with which 1 was blessed by our divine 
Creator, L could no longer carry on. . . . Fifty years 
of unremitting labour, beginning each day between 
three and four o'clock in the morning and continu¬ 
ing to two o'clock in the afternoon—labour sur¬ 
passing and crushing human strength - in the end 
extinguished my imagination and annihilated my 
energy. 

In sheer bulk his achievement was indeed 
prodigious—some 400 w'orks, in prose and verse, 
representing some 1,500 volumes of manuscript. 

The thke.e-voi.umf. Histoire dc /'Inquisition can 
be justly appreciated only against this back¬ 
ground. Lamothe-Langon himself made high 

17 Lamothe-Langon, Alliance de la censure ct de 
1’ Inquisition (Par's, 1827), pp. 8, 10; and cf. Lamothe- 
Langon, Le Chanee/icr et le ccnseurs , voi. 1 (Paris, 
1828), p. vit. 

13 B.g. Ch. Molinier, IF Inquisition dans le Midi dc la 
Franceau xiii e et ait xiv* siicle (Paris, 1880). L. Tanon, 
Hisioire des Tribunaux de l’Inquisition en France 
(Paris. 1893). 


claims for the work; “For twenty years I collected 
valuable material . . . brought together scattered 
documents ... I venture to call it a truly Bene¬ 
dictine work... ,” 17 In reality, his preoccupations 
and methods had little in common with those of 
the patient historians of Saint-Maur. The 
Histoire appeared after a whole series of horrific 
novels with titles like Tete de mort, ou la Croix 
du cirnetiere de Saint- Aubin; les* My stores de la 
tour Saint-Jean, ou les Chevaliers du Temple; les 
Apparitions du chateau de Tarabel, ou le Protect cur 
invisible; le Monastere des f'reres noirs, ou 
Tlitendard de la mort; la Vampire ou la Vierge de 
Hongrie. Moreover the very year 1829, which saw 
the publication of the Histoire, also saw the 
publication of no less than twenty other volumes 
by Lamothe-Langon! For such a man the labour 
of historical reseat ch was clearly out of the 
question. 


I t is easy ENonoft to DiviNE what in¬ 
spiration lay behind this particular work. 
In a pamphlet which he wrote to smooth the 
way for his history, Lamothe-Langon mentions 
the Critical History of the Spanish Inquisition, 
by Giovanni Antonio Llorcnte. This Italian work 
had been published in French translation in 
1817-18, and by 1829 there had been three 
French, three German, two F.nglish, two Spanish 
and two Dutch translations. Nothing could be 
more natural than for Lamothe-Langon to try to 
imitate so successful a production. Only he 
failed. His history passed almost unnoticed, was 
never reprinted, and had no translations. More¬ 
over when, from about J880 onwards, French 
historians began serious work on the Inquisition 
in the south of France, they passed over 
Lamothe-Langon in silence, as unworthy of 
notice. 13 And no doubt the book would have 
been altogether forgotten if Joseph Hansen — 
himself a most honourable and devoted archivist 
and historian—bad not, in the simplicity of his 
heart, reprinted the supposed reports of witch- 
trials it contains. 

Neither Hansen himself, nor the many 
historians who have followed in his footsteps, 
would have been so easily deceived if they 
had examined some of the works which Lamothe- 
Langon produced after the Histoire de TInquisition. 
For from that date onwards he turned out volume 
after volume of spurious memoirs, attributed 
either to figures famous in French history or else 
to individuals who had been close to such 
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figures. Four of these memoirs, each in several 
volumes, appeared in the very same year as the 
His to ire—Memo ires historiques et anecdotiques 
du due de Richelieu; M&moires de madame la 
comtesse du Barry; Memo ires et souvenirs d’un 
pair de France; and, above all. Me moires d'une 
femme de qualite , which achieved an international 
success. And thereafter, although Lamothe- 
Langon continued to write novels as before, 
this new genre became his principal and 
most profitable speciality. In all he produced 
24 memoirs, totalling 90 volumes, in 17 years. 

For our present pur rose the memoirsattributed 
to Napoleon and to Louis 
XV III are particularly 
relevant, for they show 
that Lamothe-Langon did 
indeed possess all the skill 
and audacity required to 
fabricate and launch a 
historical myth. Not only 
are the Memo ires de Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte < IS34) pre¬ 
sented as (he work of the 
Emperor himself, but a 
projected continuation is 
announced in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

Here, without doubt, is 
the most important publi¬ 
cs 1 non of iheeen tury. There 
need be no fear I ha I any¬ 
one will confuse the great 
man’s authentic mempirs 
with the multitude of 
memoirs and recollections 
that are constantly ap¬ 
pearing. . . . These most 
valuable memoirs were completed on the isle of 
t'lba. Brought back to the Tuilerics, they were left 
in the emperor’s study. . . . Later, they were placed 
in the hands of the same person to whom Louis 
XVJII had entrusted his own memoirs, about which 
nobody had ever raised any doubts. 1 “ 

The reference is to the spurious memoirs of 
Louis XVIII, which were also the work of 
Laraothe-Langon. 

As for the Mimoirc* de Louis XVUl and the 
Soirees de S.M. Jutuis XVUL it is thanks to them 
that one specific, notorious imposture, which 


18 Lamothe-Langon, Im dame du comptoir (Paris, 
1844), p. 4 of the cover. 

80 Cf. Switzer, Etienne-L^on de Lutnoihe-Langon , 
p. 65. 
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would otherwise have been quickly forgotten, 
has continued to intrigue and deceive some people 
right down to our times. In the 1830s a deserter 
from the Prussian army, called Naundorff, 
appeared in France and claimed to be Louis 
XVII, i e. the Dauphin who in reality had died 
in prison during the Revolution. The man was 
quickly unmasked and expelled from France. 
Lamothe-Langon, however, inserted into , his 
spurious memoirs of Louis XVIII various 
remarks suggesting that the Dauphin had not in 
fact perished and might well be Naundorff. He 
also insei ted into other spurious memoirs, 
attributed to other personalities, passages which 

seemed to corroborate this 
view of the matter. And 
so he constructed a whole 
body of self-supporting 
but completely fictitious 
evidence which still con¬ 
tinues, at intervals, to 
give rise to further out¬ 
bursts of argument and 
to fresh crops of books. 
One such occasion was 
around 1910. At that 
time Dr de Sanli, the 
Toulousain expert on 
Lamothe-Langon, pro¬ 
duced a pamphlet in which 
he showed that the 
“proofs” of the pro- 
NaundorlT faction consis¬ 
ted almost wholly of pas¬ 
sages culled from books 
which, whoever their 
ostensible authors, were 
really all by Lamothe-Langon. Not that that put 
an end to the affair—a new pro-Naundorif 
campaign was launched in 19541 80 


F ortieibd with these insights into the 
personality and methods of Lamothe- 
Langon, we may return to Ills most successful 
hoax, the imaginary witch-hunt in 14th-century 
Languedoc. Although in the preface to his 
history he claims to have studied manuscript 
sources in various archives, he makes no such 
claim in respect of the confessions of Anne- 
Marie Georgel and Catherine, wife of Pierre 
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Delort. On the contrary, this text is described in 
a footnote as 

extracted from the archives of the Inquisition of 

Toulouse, by Father Hyacinthc Sermet, metro¬ 
politan bishop of the South. 

Now, Antoine-Pascal-Hyacinthe Sermet really 
existed. 21 Born at Toulouse in 1732, he started 
as a Carmelite monk and rose to be provincial 
of his order. He was a man of some erudition, 
and at one time concerned himself with the 
history of the Inquisition of Toulouse. Never¬ 
theless, it is highly improbable that he ever made 
any extracts from the archives of the Inquisition. 
In the single, 12-page article which was all that 
he ever published on the subject, he makes it 
plain that he had not discovered any unpublished 
sources. 22 That was in 1790. when Sermet was 
already 58 and had reached the end of his 
career as a scholar. 

For with the coming of the Revolution he 
became deeply involved in politics. He was one of 
the clerics who accepted appointments from the 
revolutionary government- in 1791 he took 
office as the metropolitan bivhop of the Haute- 
Garonne, in defiance of his superiors. “T.e 
P6re Sermet”, as he popularly was called, 
became a most controversial figure, denounced 
by his archbishop, pouring out political pamphlets 
in Provencal, taking part in ecclesiastical councils 
sponsored by the government and even —having 
conferred on himself the title of “metropolitan 
bishop of the South”—holding a provincial 
council ot his own at Carcassonne. He continued 
in this style until 1801, when the changing political 
climate induced him to retire on a pension; after 
which he spent his last few years in obscurity 
ami died in Paris. So it is hard to see when or 
how Sermet could have carried out the labours 
which Larnothc-i_angon attributes to him. On the 

21 On Scimet, see the article in Michaud's Biogra¬ 
phic uni vet sellr. 

22 l.e I'ere Sermet, “Recherches historiques sur 
JTnquisition do Toulouse”, in Memo ires de I’Atademie 
royate des sciences, wsi npuons ct belles-lettres de 
Toulouse , veil. IV (J79(n, p. 46. The documents men¬ 
tioned by Sermet as having been discovered by the 
Abbe Magi were published m the same volume; they 
refer to the year 1245 only 

23 l amothe-Langon, Histone . vol. Ill, p. 231. The 
reference is to J. H. Percin, Monumenta convent us 
To lost oil Ordini* If*. PraeJicarorum (Toulouse, 1693); 
the error about Picric Gurdonis is on p, 110. The 
Liber Sentential urn is at pp 354 scq. of Philippas a 
l.unborch, Hi storm Inquisitionis { Amsterdam, 1692). 
The relevant passage in G, I.a Faille, Annates de la 
Ville de Toulouse , vol. i (Toulouse, 1687), is on p.73. 


other hand, by the time the attribution was made 
he was in no position to comment, for he had 
been dead for 21 years. 

But all this is beside the point. It has already 
been demonstrated, from internal evidence, that 
the whole passage containing the confessions is 
spurious. It remains to consider what models 
Lamothe-Langon hud before him when he 
concocted it. 

Ingredients of the Concoction 

P ractically ah. Lamothe-Langon’s vol¬ 
uminous manuscripts were destroyed after 
his death, but fortunately this particular problem 
can be solved without recourse to manuscript 
sources. In the preface to his history Lamotlie- 
langon mentions that he knew (how could he 
fail to?) the famous Historic! hujuisitioriis of the 
17th-century Dutch Protestant Philipp van Lun- 
botcli, and that he had been particulaily struck 
by the appendix, which contains a number of 
sentences passed by the inquisitors of Toulouse. 
The documents in this Liber Sententiarium 
Inquisitionis Tlwfosanae not only give the text 
of the sermons and sentences but list the various 
clerics who were present on each occasion; and 
they also mention that royal officials and 
capitouls were in attendance. 

Lamothe-Langon would have needed to look 
no further for the framework of his fabrication. 
The sermon by which Bernard Guidonis in 1322 
sentenced a number of heretics to various 
penalties, for instance, would have provided an 
admirable model for the imaginary sermon which 
Lamothe-Langon attributes to Bernard’s nephew 
Pierre. Two other works mentioned by Lamothe- 
Langon will have supplied him with the names of 
the personages who arc supposed to have been 
involved. An old and well-known history of 
Toulouse, La Faille’s Annales de la Ville de 
Toulouse, gives the names of the six capitouls for 
1335, in almost exactly the same order. The fatal 
error concerning Pierre Guidonis, on the other 
hand, can be traced back io Percin’s list of 
inquisitors of Toulouse, published in 1693. It is 
typical of Lamothe-Langon that, having taken 
both the name and the date from Percin, and 
constructed a whole melodrama around them, he 
should add: “By an inexplicable oversight, 
Fathei Percin did not include in his list Pierre 
Guidonis, who was functioning as an inquisitor 
in 1334.” 2J 
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To find models for the witches’ confessions he 
will naturally have had to look to a later historical 
period, when the new stereotype of the witch was 
fully developed. An obvious source would be 
Pierre de Lancre's Tableau cle Tlnconstance des 
Mauvais Anges, which was published in 1612. 
This celebrated work, which has always been 
easily available, reveals in great detail the beliefs 
of a witch-hunting magistrate at the height of the 
great witch-hunt, and the correspondence with 
Lamolhe-Langon’s account is exact. The initial 
appearance of the Devil in the form of a black 
man; the pact, concluded at midnight; the witch 
transported by a mere elTort of will to a sabbat 
held usually on Friday nights, though in the most 
varied places; the Devil in the form of a gigantic 
black goat, presiding over the sabbat and 
copulating with the women participants; the 
promiscuous mating between the men and 
women present; the banquet where new-born 
babies are devoured, and disgusting liquids are 
drunk, but wheie no salt is ever to be seen; the 
cooking of poisonous heths and of substances 
from exhumed corpses; the poisoning of human 
beings and of cattle, and the destiuction of ciops 
by means of poisonous mists - -all these details 
arc to be found in the pages of de Lancre, 24 and 
they also figure in the fictitious confessions of 
Lamothe-Lungon's witches. 

As FOR THE NAMF.S OF TIIL TWO WITCHES, Georgel 
and Delort, it seems that Lamothe-Langon took 
them neither from the 14th century nor from the 
17th but from his own times. 

Both are decidedly raie names in France—but 
both were borne by literary personages who lived 
in Paris at the same time as Lamothe-Langon 
and who worked in the same fields as he. They 
were the abbe Jean-Frangois Georgel, whose six 
volumes of mcinohs, published posthumously in 
1817-18, are almost as fanciful as the memoirs 
that Lamothe-l^mgon was to produce in such 
abundance; and Joseph Delort, who w.is a 
contemporary of Lamothe-Langon’s, and came 
from the same region. as Delort achieved precisely 
the kind of career that Lamothe-Langon had 
hoped for; he became a successful civil servant, 
rising to be deputy head of the section for science, 
literature and the arts. He also wrote historical 
works of a decidedly romantic kind, at the same 
time as Lamothe-Langon was producing his 
historical romances. Lamothe-Langon cannot 
have failed to know the works of Georgel and 
Delort, and everything suggests that the names of 


his two witches represents the private joke of a 
man who—as the Naundorff episode also shows— 
was quite a joker. 

One feature of the spurious confessions remains 
to be accounted for: the references to the Dualist 
religion. 

No other witch, in the entire history of 
European witchcraft, ever seems to have 
maintained that God and the Devil are equal 
powers, locked in eternal struggle; or that the 
Devil is on the point of defeating God; or that 
this earth is the Devil’s realm; or that the souls 
of the dead belong to the Devil and serve his 
purposes. These ideas were contributed by 
Lamothe-Langon himself. As a Toulousain, he 
knew something about Catharism—indeed, a 
major part of his history is concerned with the 
Inquisition’s struggle against that exotic heresy. 
By introducing these distortions of Catharist 
beliefs into his portrayal ot witchcraft he effected 
a major falsification of history. 

In 1828 Karl Ernst Jarcke, writing in Berlin, 
launched the notion of a society of witches going 
back to pre-Christian times. In 1829 Etienne- 
Leon de Lamothe-Langon published in Paris his 
fabrication of an inquisitorial report attributing 
Dualist beliefs to a pair of 14th-century witches. 
Tt is hard to say which did more to bedevil 
research into the true origins of the great 
witch-hunt. 


Tin' Witch of Orta: a Private Joke. 

H istorians might have been less willing 
to believe in the 14th century witch-hunt 
in the south of France but for the fact that the 
seine thing had apparently happened in the north 

24 Pieire de Lancre, Tab leux de Vlneonstance des 
Mauvais Anges (Pans, 1612). especially pp. 66-75, 
89-90, 128-31, 140, 145, 175, 195-8, 216-17. 

26 On Georgel sec the article in Michaud, Biographie 
universede. The name is so uncommon that no other 
Georgel appears in Michaud. His book is entitled 
Memo ires pour servir 4 I'histoire des tenements de la 
Jin du dix-huuieme slide, depths 1760 jusqu’en 1806— 
1810. 

On Delort see the article in Rabbe and Boisjolin, 
Biographie universelle et portative des contemporains, 
vol. II (Pans, 1834). The name is so uncommon that 
no Delort appears in Michaud's Biographie universede. 
Unlike Lamothe-Langon, Joseph Delort was clearly 
a trained historian with some competence in paleo¬ 
graphy, Cf. his Essai critique sur I'histoire de Charles 
VJI . . . (Paris, 1824), p. 2, and the “pi&ces justifies- 
uves” at pp. 173 seq. 
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of Italy. Here the authority looked absolutely 
unimpeachable: a legal opinion written and 
signed, some time around 1350, by the great 
Italian jurist and professor of civil law Bartoius 
(or Bartolo) of Sassoferrato. In his own day 
Bartolo's prestige was unique, and for centuries 
after his death his remained a name to conjure 
with. Certainly nobody seems to have questioned 
the authenticity of the legal opinion with which 
w'e are concerned. 

Nevertheless it is a forgery. This can be proved; 
and in addition the approximate date of the 
forgery can be established and the forger 
identitied. 

The first modern historian to draw attention to 
the text seems to have been Johann Joseph von 
Gorres, who summarised it in the third volume of 
his Christ liche Mystik , published in 1840. Three 
years later another German, Wilhelm Soldan, 
mentioned it in his pioneering history of the 
witch-trials (alongside the stories which he took 
from Bardin and JLamothe-Langon).®* Soon it 
was being used for frankly polemical purposes. 
In 1869 Pope Pius IX decided to make papal 
infallibility a dogma of the Chrrch, and called the 
first Vatican council to promulgate it. In the 
furious controversy which this step provoked 
within the Church, the celebrated Bavarian 
historian and professor of theology Johann 
Joseph Ignaz von Dollinger emerged as the most 
formidable critic of the new dogma. In a work 
which attracted attention throughout Western 
Europe, he matshallcd the historical argumenls 
against papal infallibility. Here the Bartolo 
text appears in a peculiarly sinister light. When 
dealing with the tieatment of suspected witches 
by the Inquisition, Dollinger writes: 

At first the inquisitors . . . took legal opinions. 
Tiic most famous jurist of his time, Bartolo. writing 
around 1350, favoured death by burning. This legal 
opinion, which marks the start of witch-burning, 
is most noteworthy. Here the evil effects of the 
authoritarian, crudely materialistic interpretation 
of the Bible, as practised by popes and their legal 
and theological parasites, are palpably evident. . . . 
The papal lawyers ruined theology and the papal 
theologians ruined jurisprudence. In this spirit 
jurists declared, as Baitolo did in this opinion, that 
a magic-making woman must be burned, because 

zs J. J. von Gorres, Die christliche Mystik, vol. Ill 
(Regensburg, 1840). pp. 54-5. W. G. Soldan, Ge- 
schichte Jer Hexvnptozesse (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1843;, p. 185?. 

Janus (pseud, oym of Dollinger), Dvr Papst 
(Munich, 1869), pp 275-6; Dollinger, Das Papst /hum 
(Munich, 1892), p. 126 (revised edition of the above). 

IH J. Hansen. Quvllen , pp. 64-6; Zauberwahn, pp. 
334-7 


Christ had said that whoever left his community 
must be cast out, like a withered branch that one 
burns.* 7 

Since then the text has figured in most histories 
of the witch-hunt. In particular, in 1900-1 
Joseph Hansen printed it in full in his collection 
of sources and summarised it very fully in his 
history—which was enough to ensure its accept¬ 
ance right down to the present day.* 8 

In rrs original Latin form tfie opinion is 
presented as a reply by Bartolo to an enquiry 
front the bishop of Novara. Minus the references 
to earlier legal authorities, it can be translated 
as follows: 

The witch-woman concerned . . . ought to he 
delivered up for the ultimate penalty and burned at 
the stake. For she is said to have renounced Christ 
and her baptism; therefore she should die. m 
accordance with the saying of our Lord Jesus Chmt 
in the gospel according to John, chaptei 15: “If a 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned.'’ And the 
law of the gospel takes precedence over all other 
laws and must be tollowed even in disputes in the 
law-courts, since it is God’s law. 

J his w iich confesses that she made a cross of straw 
and trampled it underfooi, and that she made the 
cross for the purposes of trampling it underfoot. 
By itself this would lie enough to earn her the death 
penalty. 

Furthermore the witch confesses that she has 
adored the Dexil, bending the knee to him. For Inis 
she should suffer the death penalty. 

She confesses that she has bewitched children by 
touch and glance, so that they died. It is certain 
that they died, and their mothers voiced complaints 
about their deaths. For this the witch should die, as 
a murderess. For 1 have heard from holy theologians 
that the women who are called witches can haim, 
even fatally, by touch or glance, bewitching men or 
children or beasts, because these women have cor¬ 
rupt souls, which they have vowed to the demon. 
But this last point, as to whether witches can haim 
by touch or glance, and particularly whether they 
can kill, I leave to Holy Mother Church and to the 
holy theologians to decide For the present l do not 
ptonounce on that point, for the preceding reasons 
are sufficient for this witch to be delivered up for the 
ultimate penalty, arid for her goods to be confis¬ 
cated and handed over to the treasury of lord 
Joannes de Plotis, bishop of Novara, who is lord 
of the spiritualities and temporalities of the town of 
Orta, where the witch comes from. 

As to whether, if the witch repents and returns 
to the Catholic faith, and is prepared publicly to 
abjure her error to the satisfaction of lord Joannes 
de Plotis, bishop of Novara, she ought to be spared 
temporal penalties and death in this world: there is 
no doubt that she ought to be spared in that case; 

Fmean, if she returns to the faith, and gives signs of 
repentance, immediately after the detection of her 
offence. But if this happens not immediately, but 
after a lapse of time, 1 think it must be left to the 
judge to decide whether the ..igns of repentance are 
genuine or whether she is moved by fear of punish¬ 
ment; m the former case she should be spared, in 
the latter not. 1 say that.this should be left to the 
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judgment of the lord bishop Plotis and the lord 
inquisitor. If however it is conceded that she is a 
murderess, she shall not by repentance avoid 
death in this world; but, as I said, I leave the matter 
of murder to be decided by Holy Church. 

(Signed) I, Bartolo op Sassoferrato. 


earliest edition, printed in Rome in 1473, con¬ 
tains only 244 cons ilia ; but after years of patient 
research Thomas Diplovataccio was able to 
add a further 117, and the whole 361 are given 
in the Venice edition of 1521 and in all subse- 


The correspondence with the picture painted quent editions. 8 * 
by Lamothe-Langon is striking. Just as Lamothe- But one looks in vain, amongst these 361, for 

Langon’s inquisitor was supposed to have found the consilium concerning the witch of Orta. 


witches at work in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, 
so an Italian inquisitor 
was supposed to have 
found a witch at Orta (a 
village in the foothills of 
the Alps, north-west of 
Novara). It was natural 
that historians should 
have seen each source as 
a confirmation of the 
other. Yet in reality the 
similarity between the 
two throws no light at all 
on historical fact, for 
both sources are equally 
spurious. 

Bartolo’s i foal opi¬ 
nions. or cons ilia , were 
greatly esteemed, and 
it is quite true that he 
supplied them to all sorts 
of eminent persons, in¬ 
cluding at least one 
bishop. After his death 
in 1357 collections of his 
ennsilia were made, and 
with the invention of 



That first appears in a 
collection or anthology 
of consilia on criminal 
cases by various authors, 
published by Giovanni 
Battista Ziletti (or Zileti) 
in Venice in 1566.*° It 
figures there as one of 
five consilia attributed to 
Bartolo; and in the later 
Venice editions of Bar- 
tolo’s collected works—■ 
from 1590 onwards—• 
these five consilia are 
included, along with 
another consilium prin¬ 
ted by Ziletti in an earlier 
collection, and twenty- 
eight not previously prin¬ 
ted at a 11. 31 To examine 
the first dozen of the 34 
new consilia is to realise 
that we are dealing with 
another ingenious hoax. 
The great medieval jurist 
has been used as a 
vehicle for a private 
joke. 

There never was a bi¬ 
shop of Novara called 


printing these were published as books. The Joannes de Plotis. Yet in committing this name 


to print, Ziletti was not misreading his manuscript 


88 Cf. J. L. J. Van dc Kamp's study (in Dutch) of 
Bartolus dc- Saxoferraio 1313-1357 (Amsterdam, 
1936), pp. 35 seq. 

so 1 oannes Baptists Zilettus, Consilia seu response! 
ad causas criminates , vol. I, (Venice, 1566). f urther 
editions of the collection were published at Venice m 
1572 and at Frankfurt on Main m 1578. 

31 The thirty-four additional consilia figure in vol. X 
of the Omnia Opera in the Venice editions of 1590, 
J602 and 1615. 

** Hansen, Quellen , p. 56, n. 1, suggested that 
loannes de Plotis must be a misreading of Ioannes 
Visconti, who was bishop of Novara (1331-1342). 

as p or consilia dealing with the de Plotis family: in 
Ziletti, Consilia ad causas criminates (1572), consilia 
v, vi, vii and viii; in Bartolo, Omnia Opera, vol. X, 
(Venice, 1602), pp. 183 seq., additional consilia i, ii, 
iii, iv, vii, viii, ix, xi; in Ziletti. Consilia matrimoniaiia 
(Venice, 1563), consilia lxxxviii and Ixxxix. 


source. 1,8 Three of the four other consilia which 
he ascribes to Bartolo in the same collection also 
refer to individuals with the surname of de Plotis. 
Even more surprisingly, out of the first eleven of 
the additional consilia which appear in Bartolo’s 
Omnia Opera from 1590 onwards, no less than 
eight are concerned with various de Plotis— i.e. 
the four taken from Ziletti, plus four not pre¬ 
viously published. And if, finally, one pursues the 
enquiry backwards, to the collection of consilia 
on matrimonial cases published by Ziletti in 
1563, one finds yet another two opinions ascribed 
to Bartolo, and both of those involve members of 
the de Plotis family. 88 
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To sum up: over a period of 27 years, from 
1563 to 1590, Bartolo was gradually credited 
with more and more legal opinions concerning a 
family called de Plotis, of the town of Novara—- 
ten opinions in all, and not one of them known 
until two centuries after Bartolo’s own time. 

As portrayed in the cons ilia, the de Plotis were 
a very queer lot indeed, plagued by the strangest 
worries and dilemmas. Joannes, bishop of 
Novara, appears four times, and not always as a 
pursuer of witches. He is, for instance, disturbed 
to find that a notary, in drawing up a legal 
document, after originally referring to him as the 
most reverend lord Joannes de Piotis, has then 
altered the name to “de Plotis”; and he asks 
whether the man can be punished for fraud. 
Bartolo opines that he cannot —partly because 
in a Latin document it is more correct to use the 
Latin form, but also because that great and noble 
family is known to be descended from an ancient 
Roman, Gnaeus Plancus Plotus. 34 On another 
occasion the bishop is uncertain whether he 
ought to dissolve a marriage between a rapist 
and the woman he raped. Here Bartolo is less 
helpful, and ends by advising the bishop to refer 
the question to the Holy See. Yet the tone is 
encouraging. Bartolo is sure that his friend lord 
Joannes, to whom he owes so much, will himself 
weigh all aspects of the matter; for he well 
remembers the acuteness of mind which the lord 
Joannes displayed when, together with his 
brother lord Marcus Plotus, he was studying law 
at Bologna. JS 

All this to a bishop who ne' er existed at all. 

Other “de PLoris” appear in roles scarcely less 
exalted than the bishop’s. When the emperor 
Charles IV wished to ask Bartolo’s opinion on a 
delicate matter of blasphemy, he employed 
Marcus Aurelius de Plotis to convey the enquiry. 3 * 
As for Count Joannes Baptista de Plotis, he was 
one of the emperor’s councillors. When a German 
nobleman claimed that Germans were more 
honourable and noble than Italians, Joannes 
Baptista called him a liai; and when the emperor 
asked Bartolo whether this amounted to legally 
insulting behaviour, Bartolo replied that it would 

“Bartolo, Omnia Opera, p. 185, additional con¬ 
silium iv. 

* s Ziietti, Consilia niatrimonialia , pp. 350-2, con¬ 
silium Ixxxix. 

s * Bartolo, Omnia Opera, p. 187, consilium vii. 

87 Bartolo, Omnia Opera, p. 183, consilium i; p. 184, 
consilium iv; p. 189, consilium vui. 


have been unworthy of an Italian, and an imperial 
councillor at that, to have done otherwise. But 
the same Count Joannes Baptista had domestic 
problems. He had married a girl from another 
noble family of Novara, only to find later that 
she was related to him within the forbidden 
degrees. In view of the fact that the count, 
constantly travelling on the emperor’s service, 
had had little opportunity to lyok into such 
matters, the pope declared the marriage legitimate. 
Nevertheless, when the count died the question 
arose as to whether lus children could inherit; 
Baitolo opined that they could. 

Yet not all dc Plotis were above reproach. 
Bartolo is sharp with Joannes Aloysius de Plotis, 
mayor of Milan, who had wrongfully imprisoned 
Hector dc Mapamundis (meaning “Map of the 
World”) for an offence committed by Hector’s 
brother. Moreover, m challenging Joannes Maria 
de Plotis to a duel. Count Sebastianus dc Plotis 
undoubtedly offended against the ancient statutes 
of Novara, which Petrus de Plotis in his day had 
helped to draw up. It was fortunate for him that 
I'abianus de Plotis heard him say that he had 
forgotten about the challenge; for this enabled 
Bartolo to take a lenient view. 37 


S UCH IS THE TRUE BACKGROUND of the 
witch of Orta, f or some three centuries, 
until medievalists and anti-papal propagandists 
discovered her and found in her what they 
wanted to find, she was simply a minor charactci 
in a preposterous family saga. How this saga was 
ever accepted as the work of Bartolo is a mystery. 
Even apart from the absurdity of most of the 
incidents, the Latin style is utterly unlike his, 
and even the signature appended to each consilium 
—"Ego, Bartolus de Saxofcrrato”—is one he 
never used. One can only assume that no scholar 
ever read these fragmented materials with 
enough attention to realise that they form a 
whole, and that that whole is a parody. 

Who was the parodist? 

No hint is given in the Omnia Opera of Bartolo, 
or in the work from which the faked consilia 
in the Omnia Opera were drawn—the collection 
of opinions on criminal cases first published by 
Ziietti in 1572. But if one inspects the two consilia 
which, though attributed to Bartolo, never 
reappeared in the Omnia Opera, one finds the 
answer. These arc the consilia in Zilelti’s collection 
of matrimonial cases, first published in 1563. 
In each the rubric states that, though written by 
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Bartolo, the opinion has only now been brought 
to light by the illustrious doctor of both laws 
“loannes Baptista de Plotis.” 

Giovanni Battista Piolto, or de’ Ploti, as he is 
variously called by Italian historians, was a 
prominent citizen of Novara in the second half 
of the 16th century. 3 " A nobleman and landed 
proprietor, he was also a respected jurist, a pupil 
of the celebrated Andrea Alciati. Novara was at 
that time under the protection of Milan, which 
was itself a dependency of the Spanish crown; 
and Piotto acted for many years as Novara’s 
spokesman in Milan. He was zealous in defending 
Novara’s rights and privileges—it was thanks to 
him that the Spaniards desisted from demolishing 
the suburbs; and in due course his fellow- 
citizens acknowledged his services by bestowing 
on him the title of padre della patria. He was also 
a great producer of consilia —those published 
number more than a hundred. 

These consilia turn a near-certainty into a 
certainty. Nobody who studies them can doubt 
that Piotto was the forger of the pseudo-Bartolean 
consdia and the creator of the Witch of Oita. It 
is not simply that the Latin st>lc is so similar—• 
just like the pseudo-Bartolean consilia , some 
of die consilia which Piolto wrote over his own 
name deal with the afFairs of his family, and with 
fictitious affairs at that. 1 '* To appreciate the 
spirit m which these documents were concocted 
one has only to compare No. 87 in Zilctli's 
“matrimonial” collection, published first in 
1563, with No. 15 in piotto’s collection of his 
own consilia. published in i 578. 10 The former 
tells how Giovanni Battista’s son, Francesco 
Maria, made his own daughter his sole heir on 
condition that, when she reached marriageable 
age, she should marry the worthiest member of 
the de Plotis family. When the time tame, a 
furious dispute arose as to whether she had not 
infringed the condition by marrying a jurist de 
Plotis when she could have had a soldier de Plotis, 
or even a doctor of arts and medicine. As a good 
jurist Giovanni Battista naturally opines that his 

3 " On Giovanni Battista Piotto see C. Morbio, 
Storia della Cilia e Diocesi di Novara (Milan, 1841), 
p. 229, and A. Kusconi et al., Monografie Novuresi 
(Novara, 1877), pp. 51-2. 

30 Examples are in an earlier collection by Ziletti, 
Criminalia consilia atque fpsponsa , vol. 1 (Venice, 
1559), pp. 289-312, consilia cvni and cix. See also the 
following Note. 

40 Ziletti, Consilia matrimonialia , pp. 292-6, con¬ 
silium lxxxvii; loannes Baptista Plot us, Consilia sive 
responsa (Novara, 157Sj, pp. 78-81. consilium xv. 

41 In Ziletti, Consilia .. .ad causus criminales (1572), 
p, 158. 


niece has done very right. In the 1578 volume the 
same consilium reappears—but the family is now 
called not de Plotis but Sempronius! 

Piotto seems to have written many of his 
consilia simply to exercise his skill in resolving 
nice points of law, or maybe to display his legal 
erudition. Others are obviously meant to be 
read as jokes—sophisticated professional jokes, 
comparable with the great satire on legal 
pedantry, the judgment of Judge Bridoye, which 
occupies three chapters in the Third Book of 
Rabelais. The Piottos were a family of lawyers— 
Francesco Maria was one. and there were others. 
The existence of this captive audience is perhaps 
enough to account for the virtuoso displays and 
recondite fooleries which Giovanni Battista 
perpetrated in his own name. But by 1563 he had 
hit on a new idea. He stopped writing about his 
son and began, instead, to concoct consilia about 
imaginary ancestors of his, which he passed off 
as the work of Bartolo. 

H ow did he manaoe to get them published? 

Above all, how did it come about that in 
the end they were even incorporated into new 
editions of Bartolo’s collected works? 

Here the role of the jurist, editor and compiler 
Giovanni Battista Ziletti must have been decisive. 
Al ter all. six of the forgeries were first published 
in his collections. And when four of the six w'ere 
taken into Bartolo’s Omnia Opera it happened in 
Venice, where Ziletti lived and worked. They do 
not figure m the Basel edition of 1589, but they 
do figure in fhe Venice edition of 1590, as they do 
also in the later Venice editions of 1603 and 
1615. Indeed, the editors of the Omnia Opera 
explicitly acknowledge that these consilia had 
previously appeared in Ziletti’s collection. But 
even in the forgeries which appear for the first 
tune m the Omnia Opera , the influence of 
Ziletti can bo detected in the background: a 
consilium which mentions Marcus Aurelius de 
Plotis is immediately followed by a note by 
Ziletti, which in turn refers to a treatise by our 
Piotto. 

There seems to have been a close understanding 
between the two men, and one feels that Piotto 
knew what he was doing when he described 
Ziletti as 

that most learned doctor of Venice . . . zealous for 
public rather than private profit, bringing together 
many things in civil law with great labour and with 
a genius which is divine rather than merely human, 
transmitting the consilia of various doctors ... to 
print and so to immortality . . . . 4l 
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Certainly Piotto and Ziietti were jointly 
responsible for launching, in 1572, the text which 
has misled so many historians into believing that 
inquisitors were hunting witches in the diocese of 
Novara more than two centuries earlier. 


I T IS THUF THAT T]|H WITC H OF ORTA dOCS 

not stand entirely alone. Around I50S one 
Bernardo Ralegno, who was then inquisitor for 
the neighbounng diocese of Como, 
wrote that "the sect of witches 
began to pullulate only within the 
last 150 years, as appears from the 
old records of trials by inquisitors, 
in the archives of our Inquisition at 
Como." 42 This seemed to confirm 
that inquisitorial witch-hunting in 
that neighbourhood could indeed 
be traced back to the 1350s. How¬ 
ever, no later writer has found any 
trace of the documents in question, 
though the archives of Como have 
been searched by historians who 
had these matters in mind. 4 ’ 

The earliest witch-hunts estab¬ 
lished as having taken place in that 
area date from a full century later—• 
from the 1450s in the Val Leventina, 
from the 1480s in Como itself. As 
for Kategno (otherwise known as 
Bernard of Como), he was appoin¬ 
ted inquisitor only after a lifetime 
spent as a preacher, but duiing the 
years left to him he earned hunself 
a reputation as a ruthless hunter 
of witches. Indeed, the passage in 


42 Bernard of Como, Tractatus de stripiis (Milan, 
1566;, (an appendix to the author's l.tuenw Inquisiio- 
runt). The tract is reprinted, from a later edition, in 
Hansen’s Quelleu, pp. 279-84. Hansen’s dating of 
around 1508 is altogether plausible, and other "sug¬ 
gestions that have been made- -for instance, the 1480s 
—do not fit with what is known of Bernard's life. 

4i Cf. C. Cantu, S tori a della cittd e diotesi di Como, 
vol. f (Como, 3rd rev. edn., 1899), pp. 477-85. 

44 For an outline of Rategno’s biography sec Han¬ 
sen, Quel ten, pp. 279 80. For his reputation as a 
witch-hunter see the Latin verses hy Benedetto 
tiiovo, of Como, quoted by Cantu, Sioria , p. 485. 
They were written before J529. 


question comes from a tract written specially 
to prove that witches exist and ought to be 
burned. 44 No serious modern historian would 
have taken the statement at its face value if it 
had not appeared to be supporter! by other evi¬ 
dence, Italian and French. With that evidence 
discredited, and no other evidence forthcoming, 
the 14th-century w'itch-bunt at Como Joses all 
credibility. 

Nevertheless Rategno’s comment is not ir¬ 
relevant to the matter in hand. 
Though he himself died in 1516, his 
tract remained unknown for half- 
a-century. It was first published 
as an appendix to a larger work, 
also by Rategno, on the procedure 
to be adopted by inquisitors in 
dealing with heretics; and that was 
in 1566, at Milan. In die tracl, 
witches are described as women 
who, in addition to killing adults 
and children, bow down to the 
Devil and—not an invariable char¬ 
acteristic of witches—trample on 
the cross. Now, Piotto lived and 
worked in Milan. As a law>cr who 
himself wrote several consilia about 
the treatment of heretics, he would 
hardly have overlooked an in¬ 
quisitor’s manual published in that 
very city. In the manual he would 
have found an assurance that 150 
years earlier— i.e. in Bartolo’s time 
—witch-hunts were taking place in 
the neighbourhood. Is it mere co¬ 
incidence that that same year 1566 
saw the publications of his pseudo- 
Barlolean consilium about the witch of Orta who 
killed children, bowed down to the Devil, tram¬ 
pled on the cross, and must pay for it by being 
burned alive? Instead of confirming the story of 
the witch of Orta, Rategno's statement may very 
well have inspired it. 

Between them, Bardin (in the 15th century), 
Rategno and Piotto (in the 16th), and Lamothe- 
Langon (in the 19th) opened up what for long 
looked like a royal road to the origins of the 
great witch-hunt. It has turned out to be no such 
thing hut, on the contrary, a false and decidedly 
muddy track. 
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Evening signs at Gallt-Y-Ceiliog 


Why here? Have wc stopped pretending not to noiier? 
(Jlancc up to the window; some dung lias just disappeared. 
Trv to read, and find it clamouring for attention. 

The house is establishing its relations with the hill. 

Its corners, not its sides at compass points. 

The hill edging it out into the sun. 

The evening chaffinch scouts for basking grubs. 

The long-shadowed flock squeeze then tattoos of dung 
Lake chopped jewels paltering cm the gravel. 

W at does the house know, patient of all its creatures? 
Patient of bird arid sheep and the small movements 
Of uncollected injects and the first bat? 

It must be the hill's secret, older than the stones 
Which make the spaces we furnish with our laughter 
And dull the natural warmth ol'turf and spray. 

The chairs are angled lor conversation like 
A stage set. A hand writes, detached and horrible. 

One more Ixitlle and the mountain will bo level! 

Why nere? Is it something about to come or to go? 

The house knows nothing, neither dot's the hill. 

The creatures walk in their created shadows 

Noiseless as the burning tread to the west of the sun 
Returning from its career as a minor god. 

Parting the sea, coming at last to laud. 

W’hy here? The meeting-place of all the made 
And unmade, is it, a point of old discomfort? 

The; signs are upon us, friends. We’ve no roots here. 
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Singapore 


A nd on from 
thence, 1 mis¬ 
quoted to myself 
as I boarded the 
aircraft in Hong 
Kong, and on from 
thence to Singa¬ 
pore: and though 
the Lion City is 
hardly a garden of 
the sun, at least it 
is distinctly gold¬ 
en, and possesses 
a mingled allure of 
the rapacious, the aggressive, the repellent and the 
extraordinary that any true pilgrim would relish. 
We live in a world of alignments and conformities: 
for the professional traveller there is nothing more 
agreeable than to reach, like the desert caravans of 
old, a place that is altogether on its own, rampar¬ 
ted, defiant and suigeneris. Such a place, like it or 
not, is undeniably the Republic of Singapore. It is 
like nowhere else. It lives adventurously. It is 
equally admired and detested. It glitters in the 
anticipation. It is the last of the City-States—or 
perhaps, gnomically streaking, the first. 

No Athfns, motion, or Florence. Flat, steamy, 
thickly humid the island lies there in its hot seas, 
fringed with mangrove swamps, and from the air 
it looks as it always did, a slightly desperate 
place that ought to be uninhabited. It looks an 
invented place, and so of course it is: for it was 
created by the British virtually out of nothing, to 
consolidate their command of the Eastern trade. 
Only a handful of Malays, Chinese farmers, and 

Jan Morris*.v reportage from Hong Kong appeared 
in the July Encounicr. Illustrations are by Richard 
Willson. 


peripatetic seamen lived uncomfortably on 
Singapura when Stamford Rallies bought it from 
Chief Temonggong and Tengku Long of Johore. 
The island was brought to life by the alchemy of 
Empne. 

The artifacts of the British still show down 
there, adjusting geography as they so olten did. 
There is the Johore Causeway, still the one link 
with the Malay peninsula, which the imperialists 
built to connect the island with their protectorates 
upon the mainland. 1 here is the naval base upon 
the Johore Strait, one of the last great military 
works of the British Empire. There the island 
roads converge, as they do in many another 
imperial island, upon the sprawl of the seaport 
around its harbour. There arc the jostling sam¬ 
pans still, like a log-jam in the Singapore River, 
and there is the assembly of ships in the road¬ 
steads, fussed about by launches, tugs and bum- 
boats, that the magnetism of Empire first 
attracted to this fulcrum of the Eastern seas. 

For most Britons of a certain age, l suppose, 
Singapore remains Raffles’ island to this day. But 
it is poignantly true that although no possession 
of the old Empire was more dashingly acquired, 
romantically conceived, or successfully developed, 
still in historical terms Singapore remains a Iigu r e 
of all that was fustiest and snobbiest in the 
colonial Empire, all that went with baggy shorts 
and ridiculous moustaches, with servant prob¬ 
lems and Sunday sing-songs at the Sea view, with 
tennis clubs and beer and elevenses at Robinsons 
—with everything that was most bourgeois about 
the declining Empire, and in the end with 
everything that was most flaccid. Singapore was 
the archetype of Somerset Maugham’s Empire, 
Noel Coward’s Empire—an Empire that had lost 
its purpose, its confidence and its will. When the 
island fell to the Japanese in 1942, in effect the 
Empire fell, and the idea of Empire too. 
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A homing instinct led me direct to the 
core of this dead colony, the downtown 
expanse of green called the Padang, and there 
without surprise I discovered that the imperial 
ghosts live on. There was a warm nostalgic smell 
of mown grass. The last post-prandial members of 
the Singapore Cricket Club were sitting with their 
gin-slings on the verandah, white linen hats over 
their eyes. The Anglican cathedral still stood 
fretted but handsome in its close, with small 
Anglioan-looking cars parked outside its offices, 
and large Anglican-looking ladies coordinating 
arrangements in its porch. Ineffably conceited 
barristers, direct from Lincoln’s Inn, adjusted 
their wing-collars or tilted their wigs beneath the 
colonnade of the Supreme Court. Civil servants 
with brief-cases hurried 
preoccupied into the 
great offices of Govern¬ 
ment from whose win¬ 
dows, duiing a century 
of British rule, expati iate 
administrators looked 
out with pride or loath¬ 
ing across the trope 
gi ecn. 

Away to the west, over 
Anderson Bi idge. the 
lumpish structures of 
imperial capitalism still 
breathed the spirit of 
the 1930s, so that T half- 
expected to sec Oxford 
bags and monocles 
emerging from their re¬ 
volving doors, or wives 
in pink clochc hats drop¬ 
ping in on Reggie. Away 
to the cast stood the glorious palms of Rallies 
Hotel, the Shepheards of the fast, where the 
Maughams drank and the Cowards fizzed, whcie 
the gin sling was invented, where there was a 
Free Dark Room for Amateur Photogiuphers, 
and Hotel Runners Boarded All In-Coming 
Steamers, wheie Admiral Skrydloff and the Duke 
of Newcastle stayed, where generations of 
Malayan planters intrigued their leaves away, 
and not a few planters’ wives began their tearful 
journeys home to Mother. 

It is all there still. There are no Britons in those 
offices of Government. Those barristers are 
mostly Indian. The Finest Organ in the East no 
longer plays for Lady Timsbury’s Charity Balls 
at the Victoria Memorial Hall. The spindrift 
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ensigns of the regiments have been removed from 
the Cathedral. Even Raffles, in an uncharacter¬ 
istically philistine moment, recently lowered the 
ceilings of its vast bedrooms, where the iron fans 
used to creak and swirl through the nights of 
exile or ecstasy. Yet those ghosts wander there 
still, mostly dead but sometimes alive, and the 
ethos of the fading Empire, threadbare, raffish, 
gone to seed, well-meaning, lingers there forlornly. 

Ir was i-Rovi i hi- Padang that the humiliated 
tuans and their wives, mustered by the Japanese, 
began their march to Changi Prison and often to 
death: and if 1 dosed my eyes, I thought, I could 
still hear their voices in the sunshine, courageous 
or querulous, insisting upon water for the dogs 

or bursting bravely into 
There’ll Always Be An 
England. The British 
Empire went out wnth a 
whimper, assiduously 
though we have dis¬ 
guised the fact even to 
ourselves, and in Singa¬ 
pore especially it faded 
away in pathos—or 
woise still, bathos, for 
the generals were second- 
rate, the songs w’ere 
banal, the policies were 
ineffectual, and even the 
courage was less than 
universal. 

1 find this mixture 
very moving—the im¬ 
perial energies debased 
and enervated, like a very 
exclusive sport when 
take it over. Singapore fell partly 
because its defence was timid and inept, but 
partly because its rulers did not wish to put at 
risk the lives of their indigenous subjects: it was 
an attitude indecisive but not altogether ignoble, 
and translated to a wider sphere, it meant that the 
Empire had outlived itself. My Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1945 records Singapore as being 
“temporarily in hostile Japanese occupation”; 
but though that “temporarily” proved true, and 
the British did laise their flag again above the 
Padang, still things could never be the same again. 
The good of Empire, like the bad, depended upon 
force and the will to use it. By 1945 the British had 
lost that will for ever, and for that matter the 
force as well. 
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I n a masochistic moment I determined to 
visit the exact spot where, on 15 February 
m2, was sealed the fate of Singapore and thus 
of the British Empire—which Churchill himself, 
only a year or two before, had conjectured might 
last a thousand years. The Japanese had then 
captured most of the island, but had only pene¬ 
trated the outskirts of Singapore City. Short of 
fuel and ammunition, they were exerting their 
will upon the hapless British more by bluff than 
by superior power. They were on a winning 
streak, the British unmistakably on a losing. At 
seven o'clock that evening General Peicival, 
wearing his steel helmet and long shorts, walked 
along the Bukit Timah road to meet General 
Yamashita at the Ford Motor Company factory, 
and surrender Rallies’ island to the Great Past 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

The factory has not much changed since then. 
The buildings are still modest, low and rather drab, 
and the man at the gate still raises his barrier 
with that faintly military manner so characteristic 
of lesser functionaries under British colonial 
rule. Inside the offices have been shifted around 
somewhat, and separated with glass partitions, 
and the room in which the surrender was signed 
has been divided into two. Nevertheless, they 
said, as they showed me into a faiily gloomy, 
wood-panelled and teak-furnished executive 
chamber, this was the very place where (he 
surrender was signed. Even the furniture was 
the same. Here sat Perciva! and his three staff 
officers, hangdog and exhausted, hopelessly, 
almost obsequiously asking for more time. Heie 
sat the bullish Yamashita in his medal ribbons 
and open-necked shirt —“All I want to know is, 
do you surrender unconditionally or not? Yes 01 
no?” Japanese war correspondents and military 
photographers jostled all around the table; 
Yamashita*s generals sat impassive beside him. 

I could see the tired eyes of the British officers, 
flinching in the flare of the flash-bulbs, as 
Percival accepted the terms with a limp “Yes”, 
and the papers were signed—by Yamashita in a 
bold flourish, by Percival in a cramped school- 
boyish hand with what 1 would surmise to be a 
Conway Stewart 2,6d Fountain Pen. 

1 felt ashamed to be there, and soiry; and I 
wished poor General Percival happier campaign¬ 
ing in his after-life- -“lie looked so pale and thin 
and ill”, said General Yamashita later, before 
they banged him for his war crimes. Did many 
British visitors come to see the room? 1 asked the 
Ford people. Not very many, they said, very few 


in fact. But seldom a day went by without a 
coach-load of Japanese tourists stopping at the 
factory gate, while their guides pointed out the 
historic window, and the cameras unanimously 
clicked. 


S ingap orc ts a harbour, and when the 
British went, the harbqur stayed. One 
afternoon I rented a sampan, and chugged with a 
couple of friends to an off-shore island called 
Sakijang Bendera, which looked enticing on the 
map. it took a long time to gel there. The 
ignition keys were missing. The engine wouldn’t 
start. The boatman remembered some unfinished 
business on tiie next pier but one. The sampan, 
though sturdy, was not swift. Spray got in our 
eyes, oil got on our skirts, the heat blazed 
mercilessly down, warming the water like a 
tepid bath and blurring the horizons in mirage. 
Once a tropical storm burst violently over us, 
and sometimes the boatman made despondent 
grunting noises, as though he wished he had 
never come. 

But this is the light way to experience the 
harbour of Singapore—sweating, soaked, oiled, 
delayed, slightly irritated. These are the conditions 
of the place, and best illustrate its origins and 
meanings Rallies chose the island as his new 
entrepot because he recognised it as the ideal 
staging-post on the Oriental shipping routes, 
commanding the narrow straits by which 
shipping must pass from the Indian Ocean to the 
China Sea. Here, 100 miles north of the Equator, 
the Indian, the Chinese, and the Polynesian 
worlds meet, and the great trade routes converge. 
It is Conrad country, where the seamen of every 
nation clamber ashore for their pleasures at 
Connaught Pier, the coasters labour in from 
Borneo and Java, and the original Bill Bailey 
ignored all requests to go home from his 
celebrated bar in Cuppage Road. The average 
noonday temperature of Singapore is 87 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the population is a heady 
mixture of the Fustern races, packed tumultuously 
around the great port as in a huge bazaar. 

AJI about us, as we proceeded jerkily towards 
the open sea, ships and islands Jay. The islands 
were green with palms and mangroves, and 
suggestive with the remains of fortifications. 
The ships were anchored row by row, like a city 
of ships, some high in the water, some deep with 
merchandise, from Monrovia and from Panama, 
from Liverpool and from Yokohama; and from 
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their rails the wan faces of sailors looked down 
upon us like prisoners, sometimes offering us a 
listless wave, or chcw'ing gum like camels. The 
water was thick and scummy; the ships all looked 
rusty; it rained again, and when we got to the 
island an adamant official said we were forbidden 
to land there, owing to its being a quarantine 
station for highly infectious diseases "deadly 
diseases. Madam, I cannot allow you to run the 
risks.” 1 enjoyed every minute of the trip, and 
thought it admirably demonstrated for me the 
equatorial continuity of Singapore. 

Actuai.i.y hardly anybody in Singapore seems 
to notice the continuity. The reason for this is 
that, though the Malays originally owned 
Singapore, the British developed it, and the 
Japanese conquered it, it was always the Chinese 
who leally ran it. Year by year, generation after 
generation, they drifted dowu the line ol the 
peninsula from their 
Chinese homeland, in¬ 
tuitively attracted by the 
opportunities of Singa¬ 
pore, until they far out¬ 
numbered Britons ana 
Malays alike, and pro- 
sided most of the island’s 
mu'cles, and much of 
its bun ns. The Chinese 
are not habitually inter¬ 
ested in the past, and 
the result is that Singa¬ 
pore essentially lives for 
the day, and does not much bother about 
history. The .statues of Ruffles and other imperial 
worthies survive unmolested, but laok-lustrely, as 
though nobody is quite sure who they ate; and 
the Singapore Museum, so painstakingly built 
up by the imperialists, seems to have fallen into a 
genteel but unloved decline. 

T he Chinesenkss of Singapore is a quality 
of the overseas Chinese, and thus stands to 
the central Chinese tradition. L suppose, rather as 
Australianncss stands to England. It is very 
different from the flavour of Hong Kong, whose 
citizens live in everyday contiguity to China, 
and see the shores and hills of their heartland 
every day of their lives. Singapore is 1500 miles 
from China, and the vast majority of its in¬ 
habitants have never set eyes on the country. 
Tn Hong Kong one feels China beckoning her 
children home across the Sham Chun river; in 
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Singapore one senses only the steelier, less 
emotional genius of China in exile. 

China in Singapore is not beautiful. No great 
monuments give it grandeur. Its architecture is a 
muddle of styles East, West, and unclassiiiable. 
Its faces arc, to Western eyes, parchments of 
bland reticence. Us colours are greyish, greenish, 
wooden, sun-bleached colours. Us shapes are 
higgledy-piggledy. It seems beyond number and 
beyond control, yet it seems to move, too, with an 
inner deliberation, an innate expertise, that gives 
it an almost conspiratorial air, very different to 
the jolly push and roguery of Hong Kong. 

Three-quarters of Singapore citizens are 
Chinese, and in effect this is a great Chinese city, 
one of the greatest. Neatly everything that is most 
vigorous about it is Chinese-sponsored, from the 
skyscraper to the corner boutique, from the 
exquisite cuisine of the great restaurants to the 
multitudinous eating stalls which, miraculously as 

thesun goesdown, spring 
up in the streets and 
car parks of the city. The 
grave bevvigged judges 
of the Supreme Court, 
impeccable though their 
Oxford English may 
be, and remote their 
acquaintance with f'e- 
kmg and Soochow, are 
really as Chinese as 
Mao himself. The sam¬ 
pan man in the harbour, 
though he lives and 
moves against a background of tiopical sleazi¬ 
ness, is no mote than a transplanted junk man 
from tlie grey Yangise. Nine of the 12 Cabinet 
Ministers in the Singapore Government have 
Chinese names, aiul even now most Singapore 
citizens over 30, say. it you .ok them their nation¬ 
ality, will say Mokkien, Cantonese, cu flakka. 

There is in tact a Chinatown, in the heart of the 
downtown city. Once it was a racial enclave 
created by Bntish town-planners in the cause of 
communal harmony, now it is merely a quarter 
even more thickly Chinese than all the rest. They 
are going to pull it down soon, for it is old- 
fashioned, untidv, and picturesque, and already 
its nooks aic being whittled away, and its crannies 
given logic. But I often strolled thi ought it duiing 
my stay ip Singapore, walking there across the 
green from Rallies Hotel, and spending a hour 
or so loitering aipund the waterfront ol" the 
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Singapore River, which forms the promenade of 
Chinatown. Everyone was kind (o me, fot the 
Singapore Chinese seem to have, like Scots or 
Yankees, gentle natures beneath dour fronts; 
and in the Chinese way nothing is particularly 
private down there, and nobody minds you 
poking about. 

So I pottered here and there among the go- 
downs, feeling always ihe pulse of profit, and I 
trod the precarious gangplanks to the lighters in 
the river, and I peered over the shoulders of the 
tally-men, intent at their ledgers in the shady 
waichouse doors. It was blazing hot whenever I 
was there, and all the earnest motion of the 
waterfront made it seem hotter still: so that often 
I took a few moments off from my investigations, 
and sat on a doorstep in the shade, fanning 
myself with my hat, w'hile the local grandmothers 
mumbled benevolently 
beside me. and the bare¬ 
foot children gathered 
around as for a bedtime 
story. “Lady hot?"’ the 
passing labourers would 
say, and sometimes they 
would answer their own 
questions w'ith a grin, 
humping their sacks 
upon their shoulders, or 
staggering beneath the 
load of a girdei—“very 
hot, too too hot to¬ 
day. . . 

BtlllND I !IK WATERFRONT 
the Chinese do their 
shopping. Mere the food markets sprawl among 
the natrow streets, and deal in exotica like dried 
frogs and snake flesh, laid out beneath their 
tattered awnings in flamboyant exhibition. There 
are panoramas of fruit, oranges, papayas, 
rabutanas, limes, pears from Japan, apples from 
South Africa and the legendary durian, which 
smells so bad and tastes so scrumptious. There 
are eggs caked in mud, anti bundles of dried 
fish, and indefinable herbs, and vegetables 
unknown to man, and cages of grasshoppers. 

1 he market women eyed me wnnkled and amused 
as 1 stood aghast before these marvels, and made 
witty remarks to each other in Hokkicn, but the 
shoppers spared me hardly a glance, for they 
w'ere choosing their victuals with a scholarly 
concentration, calculating the density of turnips, 
contemplating the specific gravity of carp, 



comparing the metabolisms of goose liver and 
pickled crab, before with decisive gestures they 
solved their several equations, and stuffing liver, 
noodles, pressed duck and sharks’ fins into their 
blue-and-yellow plastic shopping bags, hastened 
home to make the soup. 

Though fun for foreigners, little of this is 
actually remarkable. It is standard Chinadom, 
more or less, as it exists almost anyw'bcrc in 
the Chinese world. Singapore Chinatown does 
have a few distinctive quirks—the ornate eaved 
club-houses of the hongs, once gangsters’ mobs, 
now charitable societies, or the sad street of the 
about-to-dic. where the withered faces of the 
terminally sick look wistfully out from their 
rented chambers above the coffin-shops. Mostly, 
though, this is a fairly ordinary community of the 
overseas Chinese. It has the organic strength of 

the commonplace, and 
it feels absolutely in- 
ex t i ogu ishable, as t hough 
no natuial calamity, no 
historical force, could 
ever wrest it from the 
island, or wrench the 
go-down capitalists from 
their abaci upon the 
- quays. 
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IHE CLASSIC VIEW 
of Singapore is from 
Mount Faber, a hillock 
which stands to the west 
of the hat hour. Everyone 
goes up there sooner or 
later. The hill was named for a 19th-century colo¬ 
nial engineer, otherwise only remembered for his 
sensible demand that the Singapore River be 
deepened, when his bridge over it proved too low 
to let the lighters through. In British times the in¬ 
defatigable wives of Colonial Secretaries and 
Directors of Public Works ascended it to paint 
their water-colours, and nowadays the practition¬ 
ers of Tai Chi, the ritual exercises of the Chinese 
discipline, pursue their craft on the summit. Not 
long ago Mount Faber was almost rural, with only 
a bumpy way worn to the summit by the wheels of 
landaus. Now there is a tarred highway to the top, 
and a dramatic cable-way links it across the water 
to the newly-developed resort island of Sentosa, 
on the whole the least inviting tourist project 
I know. 
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When I first went to Singapore it was the Raj 
that chiefly showed from Mount Faber, and tilled 
my sketchbook pages, as it had filled Lady 
Timsbury’s, with its domes and steeples. In those 
days the Padang and its buildings looked the 
embodiment of authority: its law courts and 
office blocks were like policemen linking arms 
to control the crush of the crowd behind, and 
keep it off the green. The crowd then was about 
800,000 strong. Today it is more than 2 million, 
and has so overwhelmed that stately cordon that 
the policemen hardly show. Dome and portico, 
Raffles and Fmpress Place are dwarfed by the 
thickets and shafts of the new skyscrapers— 
gleaming, rectangular, terrifically ostentatious 
ami none more than ten years old. New Singapore 
seems to be sprouting there before your eyes, and 
its proliferation of gaudy curtain-walls, its frenzy 
of penthouses and observation decks, defied my 
sketchbook pen, and made me turn the other way 
in desperation, and attempt a dispirited rendering 
of Sentosa. 

I hey ate a nasty kind of skyscraper—very rich, 
very arrogant, very vulgai, more like London’s 
Centre Point than New York’s Seagram Building. 
But they aie moic than mere show'. They truly 
represent, as potently as the old Padang, a 
political energy: the new insular dynamic, born 
bv defiance out oJ danger, which has made 
Singapoie something new in the world toi a 
second time, and created on this steamy island a 
startling kind of State. 


W HEN THE CONSriTHFNT PARTS Of the 

British Empire w^»re left to find their own 
place in the world, blessed one by one with a 
grant-in-aid and a farewell visit from royalty, 
Singapore was left more in the cold than most. 
It existed only as a cog in the imperial machine, 
one of the four Straits Settlements which were 
governed as a Crown Colony around the peri¬ 
meter of the Malay protectorates (the others were 
Penang, Malacca, and Labuan). It was a pre¬ 
dominantly Chinese island in a region profoundly 
suspicious of the Chinese, a non-Islamic com¬ 
munity in a strongly Muslim part of the world. 
Attempts to incorporate Singapore in the 
Malaysian Federation soon failed, the Malaysians 
having no wish to be dominated by the Singapore 
Chinese. Relations with the Indonesians to the 
south were very nearly warlike. In 1965 Singapore 
declared itself a sovereign republic, “founded 
upon the principles of liberty and justice”. 


with a flag of a crescent moon with five white 
stars, and the motto "'Let Singapore Flourish 
A City-State was born, rccognisably in the 
tradition of the merchant-princes, with a total 
area of 225 square miles, but an energy that made 
it, by 1974, the fourth busiest port on earth. 

It is not, I think, an attractive republic, but it 
certainly has spirit. Though its relations with its 
neighbours are easier now, it remains a tense, 
tight little State, with the same prickly and 
defensive excitement as Israel, say, or Iceland— 
a backs-to-the-wall, let ’em all come, chips-down 
excitement. It is a noisily opinionated State, 
strong on hand-outs, short on tact or sympathy— 
a harsh and cocky State, setting its own standards, 
c(loosing its own styles, and working so hard that 
its living standards are claimed to be the highest 
in Asia, excepting only Japan’s. There arc very 
few slums in modern Singapore. There are no 
beggars at all. The railway trains may not dnive 
punctually, for they come over the Johore 
Causeway from Kuala Lumpur and Bangkok, 
but J am quite sure they leave on time. 

It is no coincidence that the new Singapore, 
like the old, is the creation of one man. There is 
no room here for committee government: until 
the War Singapore was an absolute dependency 
of Britain, and the Governor was in effect 
omnipotent. "Well”, said His Excellency Sir 
Shenton Thomas, when told that the Japanese 
Imperial Army had invaded Malaya, "1 suppose 
you’ll shove the little men off!” 1 never saw Lee 
Kuan Yew when I was in Singapore, hut like 
everyone else I felt I knew him well, from his 
frequent appearances on television, his well- 
4 known political opinions, and the sensation of 
his ubiquitous power Physically, it is true, I 
sometimes confused him in my mind with Willy 
Biandt, to whom he bears a paradoxical 
Orientalised resemblance. Rut metaphysically I 
saw turn clear, for he is a man built for greater 
consequence, the commands of armies or the 
marshalling of provinces, who is obliged by 
history to channel his brilliant and perhaps 
bitter abilities into the narrow arena of a Slate 
lew populous than Wales. 

The first 150 years of Singapore [says a comme¬ 
morative history published in association W'ith the 
Singapore Internationa! Chamber of Commerce] 
open and close under the aegis of a great man: 
Raffles . . . pointing the way: Lxe Kuan Yew for 
today. 

Connoisseurs of sycophantic history, or for that 
matter of post-imperial commerce, will iccognise 
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the tone of this remark. It is thef tone of a wary 
citizen, brought up in the liberal tradition of the 
West, who finds himself subject to a very 
different kind of authority, and is playing it 
cautiously. I have heard it in many corners of the 
old Empire, from Ghana to St Lucia; and if I 
observe that it seldom seems to have doue any¬ 
body much good for long, 1 am not implying that 
Lee Kuan Yew is just another petty despot. He is 
by all accounts a cultivated and charming man, 
with a Cambridge law degree and a witty mind; 
but he is nevertheless if not actually a dictator, 
at least an authoritarian, at the head of a one- 
party State, and in his Singapore you will detect 
most of dictatorship’s symptoms, good, bad, and 
disquieting. 

L ike many auto¬ 
cracies, Leo 
Kuan Yew's is very 
logical. Singapore lias 
no natural resources, 
except Ks human ones, 
and it lives by its 
abilities. It makes 
things out of other 
peoples’ substances; 
it loads and transships 
other peoples’ car¬ 
goes; it fuels and 
mends other peoples’ 
ships and aircraft; it 
refines other peoples’ 
oil; it insures and dis¬ 
poses other peoples’ 
goods; ii gives advice; it banks money; it shows 
itself to visitors from elsewhere. Like many another 
former imperial entrepot or dockyard—Malta, 
Gibraltar, Hong Kong—it sets out to perform 
for the world, as a free-lance, the offices it once 
performed, as a staff member, for the British 
Empire. This is a precarious status. Lee Kuan 
Yew believes that to preserve it, the whole Slate 
must be resolutely directed towards a kind of 
communal expertise. There is no time for argu¬ 
ment. There is no room for dilettantism, nostalgia, 
or party politics. Prosperity is the single aim of 
the State, and it can only be retained by rigorous 
discipline and specialisation, under the un¬ 
challenged authority of an intelligent despotism. 
Political stability, reasons the Peoples’ Action 
Party, equals foreign confidence, equals invest¬ 
ment, equals prosperous security, which is all the 


average citizen wants of life and statesmanship. 

In some ways this is a Puritan ethic; and both 
Cromwell and Mao would approve of many of 
Lee Kuan Yew’s policies. Singapore is clean, 
relatively honest, apparently undecadent. Litter 
on the streets is savagely punished, drugs are 
resolutely kept out, the Rock culture is pointedly 
discouraged. Newspapers must toe the official 
line or disappear, and dissenting politicians too 
are apt to find themselves in trouble, or even 
prison. Ail this makes of course for the usual 
autocratic drabness. Nothing is more boring than 
a one-party State, and nothing is more depressing 
than to wake up at Raffles’ Hotel, settling 
luxuriously down to papaya, toast and 
marmalade, and to find that there is nothing to 
read but the morning’s Straits Times , a newspaper 
rather less outspoken than Little Women. 

Everywhere in Singapore nowadays one feels 
the imprint of a single and implacable intelligence. 
At the University the arts faculties ate being 
encouraged to die on their feet, as useless parasites 
of a technical society. At the cinema black blobs 
expunge unsuitable passages of film. At the air¬ 
port young visitors are to be seen shepherded in 
embarrassment towards inner chambers to have 
their hair cut. Beside Anderson Bridge a hideous 
concrete chimera, half-lion, haif-dolpbin, ade¬ 
quately symbolises both the Republic’s self-image 
and its aesthetic standards. Nothing, one feels in 
Singapore, is being left to chance: sciendipity is 
the very last of this Republic’s virtues.’It is a 
living-machine, highly functional, with the 
ornamentation reduced to a minimum, and an 
inflexible foreman at the controls. 

It is all very deliberate, very rational. Take 
industry. Since the entrepot business is always 
vulnerable, and depends upon the economic 
circumstances of others, Singapore has de¬ 
liberately turned itself into a manufacturing 
State—not just any old manufactures, but 
sophisticated products which less highly-skilled 
labour forces cannot manage. Young people are 
being educated towards this specific end, a new 
industrial city has been built on the most modern 
lines in the swamp country of the south-west, 
and already industry is more important to 
Singapore than the cntrepftt trade of tradition. 

Or take congestion. Since the land area is so 
small, the new Singapore is rebuilding itself on 
revolutionary lines. It is not simply that buildings 
are going higher. In Singapore entire social 
complexes are being concentrated within single 
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blocks, containing not only hundreds of shops, 
offices, fiats, but hotels, theatres, garages, 
swimming-pools, the whole entity pulled together 
by the inescapable escalators, perpetually packed 
and often visible from the street outside, which 
remain in my mind as the kinetic emblems of the 
Republic. The population is being re-housed in 
equally concentrated complexes, and so Singapore 
takes on an altogether new appearance, not 
quite like anywhere else, and more truly futuristic 
than anywhere else 1 know. 

Or take tourism. This is very important to 
Singapore, and the Government adeptly adjusts 
some of its principles to accommodate it, especially 
as (except for shopping and Sentosa) there is 
practically nothing in Singapore for a tourist to 
do. When it comes to tourism Lee Kuan Yew’s 
asceticism is modified, and all is indulgent 
luxury. There is (he customary Duty-Free 
shopping, of course, without which no tourist 
haven can respectably survive. But there is also 
a carefully cherished ambience of the sybaritic. 
“'Instant Asia", the local publicists call 
Singapore, but it is an opulent kind of Asia. 
There are said to be more first-class hotels on 
Oiange Road, once the epitome of colonial 
suburbia, than in the whole of Australia; and 
everywhere the ttavel agents buigeon, the 
foreign exchanges thrive, soft music sounds 
from hotel mezzanines, and wildly extravagant 
foods are served in preposterously garish 
decors. 

It really is a new world—as new' as the w'orld 
that Raffles created, within this same cramped 
ground of experiment. Singapore’s is a purely 
modern, technological society, without slack or 
sentiment: semi-communal, half brain-washed, 
materialist to the point of philistinism, but 
healthy, rich and enterprising. 1 expect it will 
crack one day, like most autocracies, when Lee 
Kuan Yew finally exceeds himself, succumbs to 
folie de grandeur, grows old or even dies, if death 
has not been banned in Singapore by then. In 
the meantime the Republic does not lose a 
moment. In every corner of Singapore, one feels, 
at every moment of day or night, the planners are 
planning, the excavators are churning, the steam- 
hammers chug and the ideologues prepare their 
next injunctions. ‘‘Hard Work, Thrift, and Grit” 
is what the Finance Minister demanded in his 
last, budget speech, and Lee Kuan Yew would 
probably add discipline, loyalty, and clean 
finger-nails. 


I often asked Singapore people if they were 
happy under this forceful regime, andonceone 
of my hosts asked a similarly simplistic question 
of me. We were eating a delectable poh piah 
(eggs, squid, shrimp, chilis and mixed greens 
wrapped up in a thin pancake) at a stall in 
Hokkien Street, where the night looked down at 
us through the glare of Chinatown, and the 
sweating cooks laboured half-naked, towels 
around their necks, over their blazing stoves. 
“You do a lot of travelling”, said my friend, 
“so tell me, do you think all this is a good idea?” 

A good idea? I looked at him blankly, search¬ 
ing in vain for some Confucianist retort, like 
“the wise boatman docs not measure the current”, 
or perhaps “What use is the scroll without the 
brush?” I did not know what to say. The impact 
of the new Singapore is so powerful, so dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the bourgeois pragmatism 
of the old, that my sensibilities were rather numb. 
Was it a good idea? I certainly found it stimulat¬ 
ing. The nco-Fascist vigour of Singapore is 
undeniably that, if only because one feds that 
despite its chaste veneer it is fundamentally 
amoral. The futuristic imagination of the place 
is undeniably exciting. I myself rather relish that 
sense of zealous and unswerving purpose, not 
fortunately having to share the purpose myself. 

I find Lee Kuan Yew attractive as a person, 
but then I am often attracted by cultured 
authoritarianism. Singapore is excellent as 
theatre, if tedious, perhaps, as real life. 

As to the idea of it, I fell disqualified to judge. 
Though I am by no means an addict of universal 
democracy, and recognise (hat our own dear 
Empire was at least as despotic as Lee Kuan Yew, 
still I am too much a child of my time and my 
background to enjoy the taste of autocracy. 1 
believe in man’s full and free self-expression. But 
even as I thought over my reply, I began to feel 
like an old-school music-lover trying to come to 
terms with electronic music. Could I be behind 
the times, in so distrusting the idea? Was this 
ruthless specialisation, this cutting away of dead 
wood, this culling of energies, necessary for 
human survival? Could Lee Kuan Yew be right, 
in claiming that in Singapore at least, the rich 
man was happier than the free? How long would 
you pine for liberty, if you had never sampled it? 

Twice in a single journey f had been tempted 
towards these heresies—once looking across the 
Chinese frontier from Hong Kong, and now 
toying with my poh piah in Hokkien Street. It 
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was not because I was weak in my allegiances; it 
was because I felt I was experiencing, if only 
vicariously, something new in the world—a new 
energy of the East with which, sooner or later, 
the Western peoples will come to grips, if not 
physically, at least philosophically. It is a sort 
of mystic materialism, a compelling marriage 
between principle and technique which neither 
capitalism nor Soviet communism seem to me to 
have achieved. 

The great tourist experience of Singapore used 
to be a visit to Change Alley, the dark covered 
bazaar, hardly wide enough to stretch one’s 
arms in, through whose gauntlet of Indian 
shopkeepers and money-changers generations of 
travellers picked their bemused and gullible way. 
I did it once or twice for old times’ sake, stepping 
into the alley’s shadows out of the glare and 
hustle of the quays, and enduring once more the 
immemorial banter of the bazaars, that leit-motif 
of Empire-—“You wanta change money? You 
want souvenirs? Look, lady, very good silk, real 


silk. Where you from? You got dollars? You got 
pounds? Look here, very cheap—come and 
look, no need to buy, have a cup of coffee with 
my father!’’ 

Nowadays, though, the excitement of Change 
Alley comes at the far end of it, where it de¬ 
bouches into Raffles Place. Half way through I 
was tempted sometimes to think that nothing 
changes in the Orient after all, or ever will. But 
the moment I emerged from that clamorous trap, 
and saw as in fantasy the new towers of Singapore 
shining in the sunshine, then I knew I was seeing 
something different out of the East: the City- 
State, within its island ramparts, brazen and self- 
assured. It was like emerging from a tunnel under 
the walls, to surface within some extra-territorial 
civilisation, where everything was shinier and 
brassier and more automatic than life, and new 
kinds of people were genetically reared. 

1 knew my reactions then. Let me out! I 
cried in my waking dream. Let me out! Where's 
Reggie? 


In Montana 

My tenth day in America, I found 
the place became less funny. Nothing changed: 
our Greyhound lapped the miles reflectively, 
and still we ran beside the railroad track 
which bore us company, from long time back, 
into a future looking just as blank. 

Any old novelty soon came to count 

for something special. The spare earth swelled to sleekness, 

as freshly fledged, beneath a combing wind, 

as die first green in Eden. Once or twice 

we passed a shack still flaking oft' its hinges, 

or, in the roadside lurch, a baking car 

whose driver had baled out God only knows 

how long ago, and left his ’50 Olds 

marooned in time. I’d never seen the grass 

look just that new, or relicts quite so ageless. 

My eyes were being widened. When I saw 
a big fresh sign Historical Monument: 

1900 point to vacant distance 
I hardly raised a smile: I looked out, sharper, 
to be in time for what was there to see. 


William Dunlop 



Column 

M any spectres are 
haunting Europe 
today, among them infla¬ 
tion, deflation, the threat 
of a world economic 
depression, and the 
possibility of mass unem¬ 
ployment on a seal'* 
unknown since the 1930s. 
Indeed the spectres are 
so numerous that it seems sometimes as if every 
graveyard had given up its ghosts simultaneously, 
and they throng around us so densely that it is 
hard to discern the bodies of the living. We live 
in a cemetery of disappointed hopes and cheated 
expectations, and as yet no one quite sees how 
we are going to make ourselves comfortable in it. 

The change in our attitude to the future has 
been so sudden that as yet wc have hardly had 
time to get used to it and certainly no one seems 
able to derive much comfort from it or even to 
make much sense of it. It is not only people’s 
hopes that have been dashed; it is their confidence 
in all those to whom they have entrusted the con¬ 
duct of their affairs and, even more perhaps, in 
that great army o - ' expeits who, in think-tanks 
all over the world, assiduously poured out blue- 
pi irits of the future which, however much they 
might vary from each other, at least agreed in 
this: that there was no limit to the continuous 
mciease in (he production of material goods to 
which we could all confidently look forward. Of 
course, not all would share equally in such 
material progress, but all would bene tit by it to 
some extent and in a planet which was growing 
continuously richer and richer even the poor 
would secure some crumbs from the rich men’s 
tables. If there was anything we had to face, it 
was suggested, it was not any sudden reversal of 
the process of continuous enrichment. It was 
rather that the process would continue with such 
increasing momentum that in the end mankind, 
gorged and distended by conspicuous consump¬ 
tion, would perish of a surfeit of material riches. 

Where arc they now, those prophets of continu¬ 
ally multiplying gross national products, those 
hordes of scientists, economists, technologists, 
situation analysts who, like flocks of migratory 
birds, filled the air as they proceeded, on what 
Arthur Koestler has called “the Call-Girl 
Circuit”, from conference to conference in which 
they analysed and described the wonders which 
post-industrial society had in store for us? They 
are back in their think-tanks, hurriedly preparing 
a revised set of blue-prints in which abundance 
has given place to universal need. The planes 
which carried them to their global conferences 


are grounded and hardly have the fuel to become 
airborne. And even the think-tanks themselves, 
once so warmly supplied with every gadget and 
gimmick which the ingenuity of man can devise, 
are becoming a little chilly and forbidding, as 
even the great research foundations, whose funds 
once seemed inexhaustible, begin to feel the pinch 
of necessity as the stock exchanges fall, their 
assets dwindle, and the crock of gold becomes a 
mirage at the rainbow’s end. 

This may seem to many an exaggerated picture, 
and how could it not be so, when their entire 
way of life assumes that it cannot be true? To 
those however who, like myself, believe that 
it will soon cease to look like an exaggeration, 
every day seems to bring confirmation that the 
futuie may he even bleaker. Who would have 
believed, only a shoit time ago, that panic buying 
ol ordinary domestic necessities like sugar and 
salt should have become an everyday occurrence; 
that 1 should have been unable to buy at my 
stationer’s an ordinary foolscap envelope, be¬ 
cause, they said, they were unable to obtain 
supplies from the wholesaler; that, at my 
chemist’s, l should be warned to older any 
medicines at least a month in advance, if I wished 
to be sure of having them. 1 am sure that others 
could easily reproduce such incidents out of their 
own experience. 

Ordinary people, like myself, find such things 
confusing and bewildering. They cannot be sure 
whether they are minor interruptions in the 
normal functioning of society, or whether they 
are symptoms of something far mote fundamen¬ 
tal; and the doubt reveals itself in a kind of 
anxiety, of Angst, which tends to make them 
behave unreasonably and irrationally, as people 
sometimes do on a sinking ship. It does not help 
matters that, if they seek for some intelligible 
explanation of what is happening to them, they 
are met by such a cacophony of stridently 
conflicting opinions that they adopt the 
time-honoured precept of every man for himself. 

Of course, it is wrong to allow oneself to be too 
much influenced by one’s own personal experi¬ 
ences, or to draw general conclusions from what 
may be purely subjective impressions. But short 
of some general intellectual consensus which 
would command the assent of most rational men, 
what else does one do? One would be a fool to 
do anything else, especially if, from a wider world, 
there come messages which seem to confirm that 
subjective impressions do have some objective 
relevance. For instance, l note in The Times 
today, immediately after the Budget, three 
reports that strengthen the general impression 
which l gain from the behaviour of those about 
me. One is devoted to the Budget itself, from 
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which I draw the conclusion that it is quite 
impossible to reconcile the assumptions on which 
Mr Denis Healey’s two previous budgets were 
based with those which determine what he is now 
pleased tocall his “strategy.” I am in no position to 
criticise the financial details of Mr Healey’s latest 
budget; but the details are of little importance 
compared with the degree of intellectual confusion 
they are likely to inspire in the public mind. 

Secondly, 1 note a short news item which states 
that the United States has now “ollicialiy” 
recognised that it has entered a period of reces¬ 
sion. A week earlier. President Ford had, equally 
“officially”, denied that this was the case; but 
this seems to have been one of those White 
House statements which prove to be “in¬ 
operative.” Anyone who recognises the depend¬ 
ence of the Western world on the continued 
prosperity of the United States economy can 
only regard such an announcement with profound 
gloom, which is intensified by the certainty that 
President Ford and his advisers have not the 
slightest idea what to do about it. There has not, 
however, as yet, been anv official pronouncement 
to this effect. No doubt (his will come later. 

Third in my list of Jolts divers for the day was 
an account of (he official opening by Mr Harold 
Macmillan, Chancellor of Oxford University, of 
Wolfson College, the latest addition to Oxford’s 
residential colleges. The College has been founded 
on grams of £l.5m. front the Wolfson Foundation 
and £1.6m. from (he Ford Foundation, and it was 
anticipated that this would be sufficient to finance 
its new buildings, their upkeep and maintenance 
and the prosecution of research. Today however 
it is no more liian is needed to pay for upkeep, 
food, and taxes; nothing is left over for research. 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, at the opening ceremony, said 
that our continued existence depended on our 
living by our wits, but this is apparently some¬ 
thing we can no longer afford. We can afford to 
pay the rates and to feed and house our scientists 
and humanists; but we can’t afford to let them 
think. 

★ 

mid sunt signs of gathering gloom, it 
may seem almost frivolous to record the 
decline of a particular group of scholars, if that 
is the right word, who in the past have afforded 
•me considerable entertainment and, occasionally, 
edification and enlightenment. I refer to the 
“Kremlinologists,” those students of Russian 
affairs who undertook to provide us with a guide 
through the darkest labyrinths of Soviet politics 
and, as a result, possibly enable us one day to 
slay the Minotaur which was to be found in their 
deepest recesses. .They were, says the New York 
Times , “oracles, soothsayers, prophets, scholars. 
They knew the best of times and now they have 


fallen on the worst of times. Their utility ques¬ 
tioned, their expertise suspect, Kremlinologists 
have become an endangered species. ...” 

Many reasons are suggested for the passing 
away of these rare and once pampered animals; 
perhaps they arc best summarised in a succinct 
statement by Professor George F. Kennan, of 
the Institute of Advanced Studies in Princeton, 
who attributes the fallen status of the Kremlino¬ 
logists to “the passing of the Cold War, the 
shortage of funds for educational institutions, the 
fact that China has edged out Russia in public 
interest, and the unchangeability and dull 
uniformity of the Soviet leadership for the last 
seven or eight years.” 

To the genuine devotee of Kremlinology, what 
a dreadful picture Mr Ken nan's statement pre¬ 
sents, but perhaps its most distressing feature is 
the implication that by today the Soviet Union 
has become invincibly dowdy and old hat. Until 
recently a tiny incident in the Kremlin could be 
guaranteed to command the attention of the 
world, and the Kremlinologist could be sutc that 
ample funds would be available to enable him to 
register even the smallest scismological tremor in 
the Russian political hierarchy. Professor Zbigniew 
Biv.czinsk i, of Columbia University, could be sure 
of world-wide attention when he commented on 
the photographs of the Soviet leaders gathered in 
Red Square for the May Day parade: 

Some people have moved up, some have moved 
down. The symbolism of the military prominence 
is a sign of the importance of the military-industrial 
complex. In the ’74 pictures the only ones who have 
their hats on are the miluary and the secret police. 
What are they hiding? . . . 

Why did no one laugh? Perhaps the Krcm- 
linologists died like dinosaurs, of their vast bulk 
of trivial information organised by tiny little 
brain-cells. Professor Brzczinski himself has said 
that the surfeit of information has made interpre¬ 
tation much harder. It was much easier, after all, 
when one really knew nothing. 

But today, alas, no one is interested in who is 
wearing a hat at the May Day parade. In the 
fashion show of politics the Soviet Union is no 
longer smart, no longer chic. Its place in revolu¬ 
tionary haute couture has been taken by China, 
and beside it the Soviet Union looks like the 
Co-op compared with Marks and Spencer. 
Besides, the Kremlinologists no longer have a 
monopoly even of their own chosen field. Inter¬ 
lopers and independent entrepreneurs have 
broken in, most of all from the Soviet Union 
itself, with personal knowledge and experience 
for which even the most minute study of the 
Soviet press is no substitute. “Formerly you only 
had official sources” says Karel van het Reve (of 
the Herzen Foundation in Amsterdam). “Now 
you have a lot of people writing independently. 
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and it’s surely more interesting to listen to 
Sakharov and Amalrik and Solzhenitsyn than 
to read Pravda.** 

Worst of all, perhaps, for the Kremlinologist, 
nothing seems to happen any longer in the 
Kremlin and even the most fertile imagination, 
operating on the barest minimum of knowledge, 
cannot make much of the minuscule shifts of 
power and influence that are all that is apparent 
to the outside world. Nevertheless, the Kremltn- 
ologist docs his best; who better than Victor 
Zorza, Kremlinologist to the Washington Post ? 

Brezhnev will certainly resist any attempts to dis¬ 
miss him. . . . But it would be a mistake to regard 
the new Bre/hnev “cult” as a sign of his strength.... 
No one outside the Kremlin can really know, but 
there have always been many clues [and thej 
direction of political trends can be reversed, but the 
signs suggest that we are now approaching a 
moment of decision. 

That seems to take account of everything, and 
whatever happened or did not happen it would 
be difficult to show that Zorzu had been wrong. 

Should one deplore the death, or decline, of the 
Kremlinologist? For myself, I certainly should, 
because during a period in which it was very hard 
to discover any kind of reliable factual informa¬ 
tion about the soviet Union, they succeeded in 
amassing a body of knowledge which was subject 
to the principle of verification. But the struetme 
they built was valuable only when it was based on 
an historical and sociological knowledge of a kind 
which very few people possess. Leo Labedz, 
in the same article from the Now York Times on 
which l have drawn for quotations, puts the 
situation very well. 

Kremlmology is a useful help m good hands, with 
analytical depth that is historical, sociological, 
political, but not just as a methodological key to 
open the doot of the Kremlin or to look through 
the keyhole. . . . 


T he late Tibor Szamuely was, in my 
view, one who used Kremlinology in precisely 
this spirit, lie was a person with whom 1 often 
argued and disagreed when we discussed our own 
domestic politics, because I thought that he ap¬ 
plied to Britain mental categories of thought 
which did not really work in our parochial and in¬ 
sular context. But when he talked about Russia, 
and the political structure of the Soviet Union, i 
bowed my head in deference because of his 
unique and unrivalled experience and knowledge 
of how the system really works. I have often 
thought that no one ever understands a country 

1 The Russian Tradition. By Tiuor Szamuely. 
Edited and with an Introduction by Robert 
Conquest. Seeker Sc Warburg, £5. 
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or a language unless they know it from the 
point of view of childhood and youth, the words 
and cries which babies babble in their cradle, the 
slang which schoolboys use in the playground, the 
ways in which their fatbersandmothers(andmaids 
and nurses) talked, and which to them were absurd 
and outdated; without all this language becomes 
thin and abstract, and history a dead subject. 

Szamuely was a unique character because he 
had precisely this kind of knowledge both of 
England and of the Soviet Union. In childhood 
and youth he had known both the joys and tor¬ 
tures of English schools and the greater miseries 
of Soviet concentration camps; from both ex¬ 
periences he emerged, as by a miracle, almost 
unscathed. Though he became, in England, an 
excellent university teacher, a very good journal¬ 
ist, and a skilled and effective controversialist, 
one had the feeling, when he died prematurely 
last year at the age of 46, that a wealth of know¬ 
ledge and experience had been lost which no one 
else one knew was in a position to provide. 

I am all the more delighted, therefore, that 
his posthumously published book. The Russian 
Tradition, 1 should now have done everything, 
and rather more than, one had hoped and expec¬ 
ted of him. Kremlinologists. I suspect, will not 
like it, precisely because it conveys a sense of the 
continuity of Russian history and Russian litera¬ 
ture which they themselves mostly Jack. Serious 
historians of Russia will, 1 am sure, find much to 
criticise and quarrel with in his general thesis that 
there is a specifically and uniquely Russian 
tradition which achieved its culmination in the 
existing structure of society and government in 
the Soviet Union. The Revolution, he implies, 
did not destroy that tradition; it was its 
apotheosis. 

Nevertheless, despite such criticism, I have 
found The Russian Tradition by far the most 
interesting, fascinating and exciting book about 
Russia since, over 40 years ago, I read Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution. 1 1 is a measure 
of my admiration for Szamuely’s book that 1 
should make such a comparison. I don’t know 
that Szamuely would have liked it very much; yet 
I know of no other historical works about Russia 
available in English at the present time which give 
one so compelling a sense of the greatness and 
tragedy of the Russian people’s role in history. 

It would be an impertinence for me to point 
out the merits and virtues of this very brilliant 
book; that is a task which should be left to 
those who are better qualified. AH I can say is 
that 1 read it with intense pleasure and admira¬ 
tion, and a sense that, though Szamuely died 
young, it was not too soon for him to leave 
behind him a memorial which will ensure that he 
is not forgotten. R 
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Down Cemetery Road 


*T he wind brings the Sunday bells. Come to church, 

good proj-»le. But for me they’re simulacra 

of the great bell in my chest, clouting out the end. 

This comes of keeping one’s nose to the moral north 
where gods go when they die. Oh how pleased, 
they are to leave their Babylonian captivity. 

And how strange that religion comes from the East 
where tourists see only cornmei re—fanaticism 
seeking blue-eyed conu-rts in the claggy lens. 

But not the point ol this poem. The chorale of Bach’s 
which moves me most is a tune of 17131 
a real contemporary, lAcbstei Golt , warm wild ic/i > fet ben ? 

The tune is Daniel Vetter’s, the treatment Bach's. 
There’s the soft flush of earth when coipse and men 
move among the matutinal flown 3. 

Bells like teeth touching, the towers of Leipzig 
carving a Lutheran woild in fi iendly slices, 
that warm sententiousness we know as death. 

Almost chirpy music, but don’t ask the corpse 
his view. Perhaps he sees that transcendental 
radish bed promised by the tame Tibetans. 

After a lifetime of blood-letting, we deserve 
a vegetable future. The flutes and oboes pilfer grief, 
we have earned this joyful gruesomeness, 

T think I was six when first I thought of death. 

I’ve been religious ever since. Oood taste 
lay in wait and showed me avenues of music. 

Which opened on the road to Leipzig’s cemetery, 

the aldei trees in leaf and the choristers 

waiting for their dinner. Herrscher uber Tod und I^eben! 

We Northerners are really Greek. Stoic, old 

and held by oracles. 'Pears are running down like soot. 

My daily prayer, Alach eimnai mein Knde gut! 
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Freshets of rain: in such a glister 
Decay speaks with her Roman tone; 

God’s Gity lies in scattered chapters, 

The warm bread bi oken into stone. 

Eve passes with her basket; was 
Learned deeply here in bells and grass. 

On features limned by Towne or CJiome, 
The ivy wanders a. la mode: 

Air Early English style, appointed 
To recollect us to our God. 

Eight, where the fbliaged water's run. 

And cattle lodged on gleams ot .-urn. 

The CJounty Ilislory trails its blazons. 

Bound in the tcnantiy’s cowed skm, 
Armorial in dissolution, 

Uie Western sky looks full, yet thin. 

Sir Priest, in Trunysonian bands. 

Lies chancellcd into folded hands. 

Amen. Tire loose leaf of a Psalter 
Glosses in gold our primal sin. 

The ways we went through fire ami water. 
Those reds and blues embroidered in 

The iiaiTunm d uncials fly their threads, 

A tangled harness for beast heads. 

The power is stated, spent, retained: 

Old Lear, V r ictorian with bright cyt s, 

Is bearded in his den with Howcrs- 
John Gilbert’s rough caJUigraphies 

Work out new crowns of thorn, entwine 
Cordelia as Gulumbine. 

The Rector’s horse is beautiful; 

The Curate’s jade is picturesque, 

A. disenfranchised demon wears 
1 lis rumidled face in sour grotesque, 

A conduit for the tumbling skies. 

We feel the water-table rise. 

Staining die vellum signatures. 

Parting the mason’s greening seam; 

The arks of our lost covenant 
Beach out on Ararats of dream 

Jn rain which congregates the night 
Across such bread th and from 3uch height. 
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Elie Halevy & England Now 

m 

The Topicality of History—By Anthony Hartley 


E llfi Ha Levy's Histoire du peuple anglais an 
XI Xe siec/e has long been acknowledged, on 
both sides of the Channel, as a masterpiece of 
precise scholarship and historical intuition. Since 
the first volume —' Angle ter re en J815— appeared 
in 1912, enough professional historians have 
borne witness to the success with which Halevy 
carried out his monumental plan for any repeti¬ 
tion of their tributes to be necessary here. To 
re-read the book even now, when so much more 
research has been done on the English 19th 
century, is to be struck once again by the extra¬ 
ordinary mass of reading—archives, parlia¬ 
mentary reports, royal commissions, memoirs, 
private correspondence—which lies behind the 
narrative and gives it its authority. But the flow 
of fact is never deadening in its effect on the 
reader, and, from the crowded detail, there 
emerges an historical pattern taking on its full 
force in great passages of analysis such as 
Halevy\s account of church affairs in the ix30s 
or in description remarkable for its economy like 
the concluding account of Britain’s entry into the 
First World War; ‘ 1 Im null vint, et I'Anyleterre 
enira dans la guerre. (Night fell. England entered 
the war).” 

Haldvy’s view of history was a wide one. As 
social history his work was much in advance of 
its time, though it certainly owed something to 
W, E. H. Leeky, whose History of England in the 
18th Century appeared Ik tween 1878 and 1890, 
and to constitutional authorities such as Dicey 
and Bagehot. In any case, the English people— 
and not merely the principalities and powers of 
English life—lie at the heart of the book, and 
even when Halevy deals with foreign policy or 
parliamentary politics, he never fails to suggest 
the tumultuous background of a nation in the 
throes of revolutionary social change. The full 
complexity of English life is there with its passion- 

1 History of the English People in the Nineteenth 
Century. Vo! VI. The Pule of Democracy 1905-1914 
(Ernest Benn, London, 1961), p.676. 

* The Era of Tyrannies (1967), p.162. 


ate moral feelings, its bizarre relationships between 
the classes, and its energetic impulsion towards 
social improvement. An English reader must he 
as impressed by the accuracy of Ha levy’s under¬ 
standing as he will he affected by the magnitude 
of the compliment paid to his society and 
civilisation by a scholar who devoted his life to 
making them more comprehensible. 

“Because 1 am French [wrote Halevy in the preface 
to his first volume] rny knowledge of English life is, 
indeed, more external than would have been the 
case were t a native Englishman, but on the other 
hand, for that very reason it is perhaps more 
objective.”* 

It is this very' objectivity which makes his 
sympathy for England arid English institutions 
more flattering. The most valuable of friends aie 
those who like us for what we arc. And he himself 
saw in the entente cordialc between France and 
Great Britain not merely a political alliance 
against a common enemy, but (as he put it in 
his Rhodes memoi ial lecture at Oxford) “some¬ 
thing more lasting, because more spiritual . . . 
founded . . . upon the more positive qualities of 
charity, hope and faith.” 2 Implicit in these words 
was the conviction, common to many 19th- 
century liberals, that out of the cultural dialogue 
bclween England and France had arisen the ideals 
and achievements of Eiuropean liberalism. He felt 
—as who cannot who has read the history of 
Europe?—that the two countries were peculiarly 
close together and that from their interaction 
had come many of the most positive elements in 
European civilisation: freedom and a tradition of 
intellectual curiosity, undeterred by discouraging 
noises from “the authorities.” 

Everyone who has read Halevy’s history has 
lamented the fact that it remained unfinished. He 
turned aside to write an “Epilogue" on the period 
between 1895 and 1914; but some of his finest 
work is contained in these two volumes, and the 
decision can hardly be regretted. However, it 
should not be forgotten that he was also theauthor 
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of a major work of intellectual history, La For¬ 
mation du Radical ismc philosophique (190 J - J 940)® 
—just how major can be seen if it is compared with 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s work on the same theme. 
The English Utilitarians, which appeared a year 
before Halevy’s first volume. Both the earlier 
choice of subject and the philosophical training it 
implies are important if the full significance of 
the history is to be understood. 


G reat historians have usually taken a 
philosophical view of their subject, flic 
difference between them has consisted in whether 
or not that view was made explicit. As well as 
recounting the narrative, or analysing the pattern, 
of events the historian will have something to say 
on his own account about the nature of man arid 
his existence in the world. In Ha levy’s case this 
message was concealed, partly by an extreme 
discretion in putting forward his own opinions, 
partly hy the overwhelming amount of detail 
which he put into his histoiical writing. Yet, no 
less than the works of a Gibbon or a Macaulay, 
his history had its motal. 

Writing to him after the publication of the first 
volume, Alain compared his work to that of 
Marx. In so far a^ it refets to the attention paid to 
social phenomena, the comparison is just. But 
not surprisingly Alain missed the real character 
of Ilaldvy’s work. The conclusion drawn from 
this mass of social fact is very different from that 
of Marx, and (it might be added) more convincing 
as an historical interpretation. What Flalevy is 
describing is not the potential breakdown of (he 
lust society to develop Industrial Capitalism, but 
the adaptation by means of which it was to avoid 
a moital crisis. 

The question posed by the study of 19th-century 
England is clearly stated at the end of the first 
section of the history. Hal6vy paints a picture of a 
system of government, possessing no effective 
bureaucracy and lacking even the means to repress 
disorder, which found itself faced with the social 
upheaval created by the Industrial Revolution, 
with bitter divisions of class and of religion. In 
1815 it would have appeared to any observer that 
England was a land of actual disorder and poten¬ 
tial revolution. 

“Nevertheless, in the course of the coining century 
the British Government was destined to give proof 
of greater stability than any other Government in 
Europe. How are we to explain the appaicnt 
paradox?” 

It might have been expected (hat a political 

* Published as The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism 
(1954). There is a new paperback edition from Faber 
(1972), 
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system, unable to cope With the multiplying 
factors of anarchy, would sink into chaos or be 
overthrown by some convulsion. An oligarchic 
structure, inherited from the 18th century and 
weukened by the long ordeal of the Napoleonic 
wars, might well have disintegrated completely 
under (he complex pressures to which it was 
exposed. What happened was quite different. 

“What actually took place in England was this. 
The elements of disorder and anarchy inherent in 
the political tradition of the country lost their 
chaiacter and submitted insensibly to a discipline 
freely accepted. Though sects multiplied, sectarian 
animosities died down. Riot was softened into 
peaceable demonstration, and civil war became a 
party strife waged in accordance with rules freely 
admitted on either side.” 

Why was this so, and what was the regenerating 
principle poured into the veins of the English 
body politic? 

Halovy’s unswer is given in his conclusion to the 
same volume. The English governing classes 
might regard sects like the Methodists with 
suspicion, but the renewed religious fervour which 
Wesley and his followers created and imparted 
to the Anglican church in the form of Evangelical¬ 
ism was to be the true cement of society: 

“Had they understood the situation better, they 
would have realised that Methodism was the 
antidote to Jacobinism, and that the free organisa¬ 
tion of the sects was the foundation of social order 
in England. ‘England is a free country’ - this means 
at bottom that England is a country of voluntary 
obedience, of an organisation freely initiated and 
freely accepted.” 

“Voluntary obedience, spontaneous organisa¬ 
tion. . . In other passages Halevy describes the 
process by which this religious revival influenced 
the manneis and mediated the conflicts of 
English society: 

"[The Evangelieall influence invested the British 
arisUtcracy with an almost Stoic dignity, restrained 
the plutocrats who had newly risen from the 
masses from debauchery and vulgar ostentation 
and placed over the proletariat a select body of 
workmen enamoured of virtue and capable of 
self-restraint. FvangeltcalKm was thus the conserva¬ 
tive fotce which restored in England the balance 
momentarily destroyed by the explosion of the 
revolutionary forces.” 

Ar this point llaidvy’s historical studies inter¬ 
sected with, and confirmed, the lesson he had 
drawn from his researches into Bentham and his 
followers. For these philosophical advocates of 
rational improvement profoundly affected the 
life of their time, thereby proving the possibility 
of modifying society by means of individual 
intellectual endeavour. “The very appearance 
and success of individualistic doctrines,” we read 
in the conclusion to the Formation du Radicalisme 
philosophique, “would alone be enough to prove 
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that, in Western society, individualism is the true 
philosophy. Individualism is the common charac¬ 
teristic of Roman law and Christian morality....” 
This was probably a statement of Halevy’s deepest 
political beliefs, but it was also a reasonable con¬ 
clusion to draw from the evidence of English 
19th-century history. For if the individual 
religious fervour of the Wesleyans and the 
Evangelicals could provide the moral imperative 
for reform, creating the conditions in which 
orderly cooperation between the different classes 
of society became possible, the Utilitarians (like 
the Fabians after them) were to provide the 
concrete legislative suggestions through which 
these aspirations could be realised. And as in his 
earlier work HaI6vy had traced the development 
of the doctrines of the individualistic—not to say 
eccentric—body of men who followed Bentham, 
so in his history he analysed the enormous in¬ 
fluence they exercised upon the gradual transfor¬ 
mation of Great Britain into an administiativeiy 
centralised state. From the intellectual ferment 
created by Bentham and lus disciples sprung the 
optimism of the freetraders, whose profound 
distrust of state intervention in economic matters 
can alteady be seen in James Mill. By a paradox, 
however, which Hal£vy himself came to regard as 
a somewhat sour joke, the Utilitarians were also 
responsible for the administrative improvement of 
the state that opened the way for a limited state 
socialism of the kind wc know today. 

Thus Halcvy’s first major book was a record of 
the change that can be brought about in society 
by the power of the intellect. It is not surprising 
that his histoi-y should have explained the benign 
evolution of English 19th-century society by 
what might be called cultural factors: religious 
belief and philosophical rationalism operating 
together to create an ethos in which individual 
effort and a sense of duty towards society were 
strongly united. 

‘’British individualism is a modciatc individualism, 

a mixluic whose constituents arc often mingled 

beyond the possibility of analysis, a compound of 

Evangelicalism and Utilitarianism.*’ 

What the Evangelicals and the Utilitarians shared 
in common was a temperament composed in 
equal parts of serious purpose and active zeal. 
The fact that they started from opposing philoso¬ 
phical points of view did not affect the converg¬ 
ence of their impact upon English society. 

Emphasising, as he did, the moral imperative 
which, in his view, provided the central driving- 
force of English history during the 19th century, 
Haldvy was prone to neglect some of its disadvan¬ 
tages. He paid little attention to the effect of this 
strongly puritanical force on the quality of social 
life; and the criticisms of the Clapham sect made 
by, say, Thackeray would probably have seemed 


frivolous to him. In fact, he writes slightingly of 
the “pitiful and fruitless” efforts made by John 
Stuart Mill "to escape from the narrow-minded¬ 
ness of the Philosophical Radicals*', leaving his 
readers under the impression that James Mill was 
a more considerable figure than his son. Yet 
John Stuart Mill’s criticism of the psychological 
effects of Utilitarianism (in his Autobiography ) 
pointed accurately enough to what was wanting in 
the self-confident well-doing of Victorian Eng¬ 
land. The Protestant revivaf could produce 
Pecksniffs and the Utilitarian movement Grad- 
grinds. And when Matthew Arnold wrote of the 
need for “sweetness and light” in the England of 
his day, he was describing a serious cultural defect 
whose consequences would be felt in the vulgarity 
and oppressiveness of much of social life in the 
late Victorian years. Certainly the spiritual and 
intellectual forces described by Halcvy pioviried 
the impetus behind the English achievement dur¬ 
ing the 19th century. But the development of polit¬ 
ical and economic power implies—inevitably 
pci haps—a degree of impoverishment in other 
respects, if only because wa\s of thought and 
action which are consecrated by success tend to 
exclude alternatives and to bear down criticism. 
The optimistic Victorian spirit of improvement 
and expansion resembles that which, until quite 
recently, reigned undisputed iri the United States; 
and during its heyday, it neglected quite as many 
of the more intractable features of human naluie. 

H aluvv might have considered these ques¬ 
tions had he been able to carry his history 
beyond 1852 into the era of the critics of Victorian 
life—of an Arnold or a Ruskin. As it was, he tui l i¬ 
ed aside during the 1920s to write his “Epilogue”, 
the massive two volumes dealing with the years 
between 1895 and 1914 in which he was able to 
use the material accumulated for lectures at the 
Ecole lihre lies sciences politiques. A final volume 
covering the age of Peel appeared posthumously 
after the Second Wot Id War. The publication of 
the work between 1912 and 1948 therefore coin¬ 
cided both with the final brilliance of British 
world power and with the diminution of the 
country’s place in the world which, when it came, 
was to proceed with devastating rapidity. 

In fact, during the writing of his history 
Halevy gradually came to adopt a less optimistic 
attitude towards the subject which he was study¬ 
ing. In his preface to volumes II and III (1923) he 
remarks upon the breakdown of the Two-Party 
System brought about by Lloyd George and des¬ 
cribes the effect produced by the War on his own 
judgments of events. Now he had come to prefer 
a Peel to a Canning, whose brilliant manoeuvres 
in foreign policy were accompanied by a danger 
of international conflict, While writing his 
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“epilogue” he noted the decline of the Protestant 
belief and the economic individualism which had 
marked the 19th century in England. Replacing 
them he saw Socialism and a protectionist 
imperialism which only imperfectly concealed an 
uneasy consciousness that Great Britain could no 
longer compete on equal terms with Germany or 
the United States. In the second of these two 
volumes he proclaimed his desire to return to his 
main task in words that are significant of a certain 
disillusionment: 

“The task to which 
1 am impatient to 
return and to which 
I propose to devote 
the remainder of my 
strength and my hie 
will be the story of 
that great epoch din¬ 
ing which the British 
people cherished the 
splendid illusion that 
they had discovered 
in a moderate liberty, 
and not lor them¬ 
selves alone but for 
every nation that 
would have the wis¬ 
dom to follow their 
e sample, the secret 
of moral and of 
political stability.’ 


And Ju lien 
comments: 


Benda 


“The whole ideal of 
Flie Halevy and a 
part of his generation 
is there, as well as the 
nobility of his disil¬ 
lusionment with the 
growing barbarity of 
the Europe of 
today. ”* 

It was indeeed the dis¬ 
appearance of that 
“illusion” which 
marked a decisive 
stage in the decline of 
liberal Europe. Yet 
Hatevy continued to 
hope that the tradi¬ 
tional political adaptability ol the English would 
succeed in coping with the problems of the 20th 
century as it had coped with those of the 19th. In 
an article on the “Whitley Councils” (bodies set 
up to arbitrate in cases of industrial dispute)—it 
was published in 1919—he wrote: 



“Now the time for class war f5as come, for England 
as for the whole Western world. What an honour it 
would be for English wisdom if the same methods 
from which she has profited on so many occasions 
could again be brought to bear. ... If it comes true, 
we shall see the class struggle, acclimatized on 
English soil, adapting itself to the traditional party 
system After so many political triumphs in thpia.st 
two centuries, it is possible that England will bring 
about this new' triumph.” s 

Fifteen years later Haldvy was pointing out that 
political figures from diverse parlies such as 

Lord Eustace Percy, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley could find com¬ 
mon ground in the 
demand for a more 
authoritarian type of 
government to deal 
with the growing eco¬ 
nomic chaos. This he 
attributed to the rise 
of Socialism—its rise 
as “a paralytic and 
inert parly awaken¬ 
ing expectat ions 
which it is unable to 
satisfy.” 

Yet he could still 
maintain his original 
faith in what, for 
want of a better term, 
must be called the 
English genius. In an 
essay published just 
before his death on 
Lc l.iberalisrne cn 
An.K'lctcrre he deli¬ 
vered his final judg¬ 
ment. reiterating the 
confidence which had 
been a major theme 
of his intellectual 
life: 
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“. . . how could 1 
not conclude that 
the English people 
is a tiuly Hegelian people, possessing the art, in its 
social and political life, of identifying contradic¬ 
tions? Before our eyes it is going towards authorit¬ 
arianism without ceasing to be faithful to parlia¬ 
mentary government: it is becoming protectionist 
in fact, while remaining free-trading in spirit." 8 

Despite his quotation from Hegel, Hatevy still 
remained a liberal who regarded Bolshevism and 
Fascism as proceeding essentially from the same 
phenomenon: the chaos brought about by war or 
social and economic collapse. As an historian he 
was an anti-Marxist. For him the history of 19th- 
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century England was dominated by spiritual and 
ineffectual forces which were gradually able to 
produce a habit of political cooperation. In this 
way there developed the rules of a game of politics 
which have persisted into an age where tensions 
have grown more acute, and Great Britain appears 
to have lost its power to influence events. Evan¬ 
gelical religion and Utilitarian reform combined 
to create what a follower of Bentham would have 
called “an artificial identity of interests”; and the 
resulting cohesiveness of political life has endured 
until the present day. The durability of a political 
cultuie, informed by religious and philosophical 
beliefs and surviving economic change and social 
upheaval, provides the connecting thread which 
runs through Halcvy's great book. And the im¬ 
pression sustained from a readingof this massively 
documented history is all the greater in that the 
lasting creation which it records i.-> eminently one 
of the human spirit displaying its mastery over 
blind social and economic forces. 

F or an Englishman in 1975, Halevy’s 
views on the history of his country pose a 
question which appears more imperative the more 
it is considered. Was his confidence in us justified? 
If political adaptability and social homogeneity 
were the keys to British success during the 19th 
century, did these qualities survive into the 20th? 
Do we still possess them today? Or is the political 
culture which Ha levy described dying, and the 
English capacity to respond to change by reform, 
developed originally under the impulsion of strong 
moral feelings, gradually atrophy ing us those 
feelings themselves lose their power? 

At the same time as Ha levy was finishing his 
“epilogue” another French scholar, Andre 
Siegfried, published a book, I.a ( ri.se britunnique 
au XXe sii'c/e (1931 1 , in w'hieh a veiy diffeierit 
note was struck from the basic optimism which 
Hal6vy fell about English life. “Do not go to post¬ 
war England if you are in need of a tonic.” wrote 
Siegfried. “It is not sufficiently invigorating.” 
The gravamen of his charge against the English 
was a lethargy and complacency which equally 
inhibited any effort to bettei their lot through 
harder work and any comprehension that they 
had some things to learn from other countries. 
Intellectual laziness and a sense of their own 
sujieriority kept Englishmen from facing their 
problems, while a visible diminution of the stock 

" Siegfried's description of English defects is, 
indeed, so exact an anticipation of ihose many 
writers who, in the 1900s and ’70s, have analysed "le 
mal anglais ” that it is hard not to suspect a direct 
literary influence, llis book started forty years of 
Jeremiads, and it remains the most original of the lot. 

* Amhony Hartley, A Stale of England (Hutchin¬ 
son, 1963). 


of national energy would probably have prevented 
solutions of those problems even had they been 
identified. 7 The book was very much an exercise in 
pointing out the feet of clay of what was still 
apparently a British colossus, and, as such, it was 
received by its contemporary English readers 
with a mixture of irritation and masochism. But 
Siegfried’s acuteness (and his prescience can hard¬ 
ly be questioned by anyone who reads it today) 
suggests that there were two sides to the English 
political virtues depicted by Efedevy. For, without 
the moral imperatives that originally created it, 
has not the English political culture of comprom¬ 
ise and adaptability come to mean simply a 
mediation of conflict at all costs, an avoidance of 
the harsh measures which would have been nec¬ 
essary to meet changing world conditions and the 
serious decline of British power? Without the 
body of doctrine provided by the Utilitarians and 
the practical proposals which were drawn from it, 
does not pragmatism mean an unconsidcred 
grasping at temporary expedients? Cannot the 
smoothness of British political life and the absence 
of obvious crises during the twenty-five years 
following World War 11 be said to have concealed 
from the British public the seriousness of their 
country's situation and the extent of its diminu¬ 
tion? 

G reat Britain’s economy is a case in 
point. For more than two decades its 
maladies have been mitigated, but not cured, by 
skilful manipulation using the techniques that 
were the bequest of Lord Keynes. Just how skil¬ 
ful the bureaucratic managers were can be seen 
if we remember the dark prognostications about 
Britain’s economic future made during the War 
years even by Keynes himself and live talk about 
“Schachlian” solutions for Britain then current 
among British olficials. But, nevertheless, nothing 
was solved, and the social consequences of a 
British standard of living which has fallen behind 
that of its neighbours are now plain to see. It is 
therefore reasonable to ask—as the present writer 
asked in a book published a decade ago 8 —whether 
the constant postponement of economic disaster 
during these years was an unmitigated blessing. 
Would it not have been better to have had a crisis 
which put squarely before the British people what 
the alternatives were? For it is an understandable 
temptation for political leaders to accept lethargy 
and call it consensus—to remain in a state of' 
indecision and call it moderation. r 

Here perhaps the case of Great Britain 
rejoins that of other countries in Western 
Europe. In time of War a democratic Stale can 
call upon the spirit of sacrifice of its citizens with 
some hope that the message will be heard and 
answered. And the success it gains by victory 
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enhances its prestige and increases its authority, 
building up a generation of statesmen whose 
reputations continue to give lustre to institutions 
or to facilitate the resolution of crisis for a number 
of years after the end of hostilities. In time of 
peace the process is reversed. Not only can the 
state not persuade its citizens to make the sacrifices 
required to deal with inflation or secure greater 
productivity, but competition among political 
parties implies that any government demanding 
such sacrifices from the electorate will damage 
itself and advantage its opponents. Economic ills 
are put down to foices of darkness identified on a 
class basis—to the misdeeds of capitalism or the 
selfishness of trades unions—and the individual 
feels himself under no moral compulsion to mend 
a state of affairs which he attributes to other 
people. 

Moreover, the fact that the modern state has 
extended itself into wider and widei fields of res¬ 
ponsibility means that it incurs a loss of prestige 
and an alienation of its citizens from “the System” 
for failures in the working of advanced industrial 
society which ate quite beyond its control. Thus 
there is a constant erosion of the prestige of insti¬ 
tutions and of the authority of statesmen A 
Gladstone or a Disraeli could last as a potent 
force in English political file Ihioughout many 
years of the 19th century. Modern prime ministers 
are used lip in half a decade, a process to which 
the mass media powerfully contribute. 

S ocieties which depend upon the consent of 
their citizens to measures designed to resolve 
their economic problems and to mediate the clash 
of interest groups thus tend to enter into a vicious 
citclc. '1 he more the prestige of institutions and 
political leaders is diminished, the less easily 
consent to effective policies will be obtained. The 
less easily such policies can be carried through, 
the less success will attend politicians and political 
systems and the more their reputations will he 
damaged in the eyes of the general public. 
A descending spiral of discredit will lead 
to—what? 

There is no need to regard such a cycle as inev¬ 
itable, though history seems to show the extreme 
difficulty of restoring the reputation of political 
systems once they have begun to be discredited. 
But it would be foolish to neglect the fact that, 
in most democratic countries (as well as in some 
that are not democratic) a question of political 
authority is now posed which must be answered if 
institutional continuity is to be preserved. 

A t this point it is possible to return to 
Elie Hal6vy. For what his account of the 
renewal of the English political system in the early 
19th century suggests is that this kind of re-melt¬ 


ing of society into a working body politic can 
only take place under the impulsion of strong 
moral or religious beliefs and with the aid of a 
coherent body of reforming thought. It is on the 
intensity of the individual commitment to the 
social virtues that the carrying of them into prac¬ 
tice at moments of crisis will depend. A man’s 
honesty in the handling of public money—to take 
one instance of civic sense—will depend upon the 
standard of his honesty in general, and no institu¬ 
tional devices designed to prevent speculation 
will be half as effective as a deeply held conviction 
that such practices are wrong. In other words, in 
addition to the nature of the public institutions of 
a system of government, there is a strong private, 
cultural content to their actual working which 
decides whether that system acts constructively 
and harmoniously upon society at large or whether 
(as in the late Roman Empire) increasingly in¬ 
efficient political and administrative machinery is 
felt as more and more of a burden by the people 
under its sway. 

However divergent their metaphysical views, 
Kalevy’s Evangelicals and Utilitarians exexted 
themselves manfully to improve society in the 
name of a puritanical personal morality and a 
conc ept of duty which was equally directed to¬ 
wards their neighbours and towards their own 
worldly achievements. To ask contemporary 
societies to develop the same intensity of feeling 
with a view to solving their problems is a little 
like asking a man to lift himself tip by his boot¬ 
straps. And were it not for the sheer unexpected¬ 
ness and diversity of history, wc might conclude 
that the process of political and social renewal 
which Halcvy descnbcd and which we call “19<h- 
centuiy liberalism” could not occur again and 
that 1 lie wheels of government will increasingly be 
forced lound by the clanking paraphernalia of a 
Byzantine bureaucracy. 

Yet Haltivy’s book inculcates a familiar lesson: 
that those who think arid those who meditate 
constitute the true influence on human affairs. 
And it is possible that far from the bubble repu¬ 
tations of politicians, alternately swollen by 
public relations and punctured by newspapers, 
beneath the heavy —perhaps doomed—apparatus 
of the modern state, there may well exist a 
principle of renovation in Western societies 
whose roots will be found in a personal asepsis. It 
is from a more acute consciousness on the part of 
the individual citizen of his own durable passions 
and desires and of the type of society apt to 
satisfy them that we should expect social renew'al 
to spring. 

Such, at least, must be the hope. For, in advan¬ 
ced industrial societies, the psychology of political 
life is terribly against us. To expect political and 
social systems to work like slot-machines, as we 
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now do, is to condemn them to failure. Only an 
intense personal effort can make them living 
organisms. The question is: What motives can 
inspire such an effort? Merely to put the dilemma 
of the modern state in these terms is to become 
aware of how far Hatevy can lead us and to what 


extent the conclusions he drew from history 
supply a missing clement in political thought 
today. Perhaps we shall not know again the 
spontaneity of reform he describes. But we can, at 
least, be made conscious of what we lose in its 
absence. 


Unreal City 


1 ussy cat, pussy cat 
1 know London was llnie 
lor carved like a mouse 
on a kitchen chair 
1 heard my lather 
across the water speak 
of dogs in Glut) Row 
whitewashed to Keep 
thru spots from showing 

Cat, my father knew London 

like the back of a hand 

in a hacks!icct pub 

turned over to sell 

the cracks of die Cnion Canal 

I do not think he'd evtr seen 
St Paul’s, The Tower or 
the Queen, and the Guaids 
could change to ted-eyed 
stoats before he’d cross 
a bridge to look 

He left in a stinging fog 
eansing pincers and pliers 
to twist together 
the latten d ends 
ot all tlx City’s wiies 


Cat, do you remember 
when we had a King 
with a Jubilee and ate tea 
in 1 he streets and ran faces 
and scrambled lot pennies? 

Do you lemember when 

Sunday was a noise of bells 

a ml a one-armed rag-and-bone man 

sang the same song 

from Aldgatc to the Old Kent Road? 

What has happened since then? 

His hones are on a London Hill 

built ov< r b\ a block of flats 

and that square mile 

is the concrete cell 

where I sat to sew hi cad and wafer 

Cat, why can’t God afford to live 
in tliesy churches any more? 

Why does the Queen get older 
all the time? Pussy cat 
where have you been? 

I have a mouse still waiting 
to hide and a childhood 
dying of nursery rhymes. 


Edwin Brock 



CINEMA 


The Ludicrous & the Absurd 


Tivo French Films—By Joins Weightman 


G rowing ol d is a strange enough experience 
in one culture. Things you took for granted 
dissolve beloie your eyes, landscapes change, 
buildings you lived and worked in are wiped off 
the map, people talk and react differently, and in 
the end you get to the point of wondering if what 
you remember of the distant past actually hap¬ 
pened or is a recollection of a dream or a figment 
of the imagination. Strange but banal, and one of 
the most hackneyed themes in literature But it is 
a still stranger experience when you have tried to 
straddle two countries and two cultures, and feel 
youiself, as it were, giowing old twice over in 
different contexts. 1 frequently have this sensation 
now in relation tc Trance. Where is the French¬ 
ness I once thought I understood? Obviously, I 
no sooner got the hang of it than it began to 
change into something else. 1 am often as 
flummoxed us General de Gaulle was when faced 
with the Events of May, although he was an 
octogenarian and my eightieth birthday is still 
some way off. For instance, I listen to a young 
F rench professor giving a lecture, and only by- 
making a conscious effort and bringing into play 
what 1 know of De Saussure, Lacan and Barthes 
(who have nothing to do with the ostensible sub¬ 
ject) can I eventually work out how his apparent¬ 
ly random discourse, based on semiological 
associutionism rather than logical thought, has 
evolved away from the academic practices of 
forty years ago. Or J go to the cinema— here I am 
coming to the point—and a French film f would 
have expected to collapse under the weight of its 
own silliness turns out to be an enormous 
commercial success. 

It so happens (hat 1 saw Emmanuelle in Paris 
during the first week of its run, and I heard 
hardly a snigger in the huge, packed cinema. I 
was astonished that gales of Gallic mirth did not 
blow away the nonsense. I would have under¬ 
stood a seeds de ridicule, but no, the film seems 
to have sailed solemnly on, accepted by the 
general public its a valid combination of per¬ 
missiveness and the picturesque. Tt is now 
established in London at the Prince Charles 
Cinema, in succession to Last Tango in Paris. 


Incidentally, while we are on the subject of the 
changes wrought by lime, who would have 
guessed 25 years ago that the cponymic house of 
entertainment of the heir to the throne would be 
occupied by glossy porn, and no one raise an 
eyebrow? 

Wnt' i hh* or not the original book by Eman- 
ueJle Arsun and the film itself by Just Jaeckin 
arc deliberate spools thought up by clever people, 
in the manner of Boris Vian’s J'irai cracker sur 
vv-i tombes. it is impossible to sav. but the suspicion 
docs cross the mind. The film, at least, appears to 
hav e been concocted just as consciously to exploit 
a double theme as the James Bond money- 
spinners were meant as a blend of violence and 
technology. It is a straightforward combination 
of sex with exotic gracious living. Emmanuelle is 
first seen in her luxurious Parisian apartment, 
breasts and pubis casually to the fore, preparing 
to join her wealthy diplomat-playboy husband in 
Bangkok. The punning possibilities of this name 
are presumably intended as an additional bonus 
for the international, English-speaking public. 
On the way out, she is seduced in the plane by 
two different but interchangeable young men who 
never say a word, once in the row of scats site 
conveniently has to herself, and once at an 
uncomfortable angle in the lavatory, but a jet 
loo at 7,000 feet no doubt counts as gracious. 
As soon as she arrives at her splendid house in 
Thailand, she unites with her handsome husband 
on a transparently veiled bed, while the servants 
peep and giggle and are stimulated to imitation. 
After an exquisite dinner, the same servants are 
dismissed with a clap of the hands so that 
Emmanuelle, dreamy-eyed, can slide down 
obliquely to render her husband a particular 
seivice. During all this, she maintains the same 
hesitant look of slightly speculative innocence, 
and one wonders how many limes more the 
background music will have to pound to a 
thumping climax before the light of comprehen¬ 
sion dawns on her face. Actually, it never does. A 
young j'ausse ingenue calls in for fruit-drinks and 
masturbation; an older Lesbian introduces 
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Emmanuelle to squash, followed by tickle; 
elegant cocktail-parties steam with suggestiveness, 
but still she remains essentially unawakened. 

It is about this point that we begin to realise the 
ghost-like presence of a higher purpose. Mme 
Arsan must have read L’Histoire d'O, or at least 
heard of it, because it becomes clear that al¬ 
though Emmanuelle does nothing but copulate, 
she is not performing in quite the right spirit. 
She is not turning sex into an ascesis; she is not 
combining the mysterious East, superlative inter¬ 
ior decoration and exquisite gowns with the full 
genital revelation. She must graduate from the 
elementary vigour of her husband and casual 
afternoon Jxsbianism to more serious matters. 

As a first stage, she has an intense affair with a 
second Lesbian, an anthropologist, and, in the 
intervals of digging up Thai remains, they com¬ 
pose pretty moving patterns on their camp bed. 
But Emmanuelle makes the mistake nf becoming 
attached to the anthropologist who, being further 
advanced along the road to emancipation, knows 
that genital wisdom must be universal and not 
limited to any one individual. Emmanuelle, 
although by now -one would have thought— 
moderately univcrsaliscd, comes back to town to 
consult the local French sex-guru, a middle-aged 
man with a deep voice and measured enunciation, 
none other in fact than Alain Cuny, best known 
for his interpretation of the name-part in Paul 
Claudel's Tete d'or. It is rather as if an actor who 
had achieved fame as Thomas-a-Bechet in 
Murder in the Cathedra! weie suddenly to turn up 
in the film of Oh Calcutta!, speaking in the same 
solemn tones. C'uny helps Emmanuelle to final 
enlightenment by conducting her on a boat-tour 
(Virgil and Dante?) of the low dives of Bangkok. 
Theie she submits to rape by dark strangers arid 
tucks up her long white evening dress to be 
publicly sodomixed by a victorious Thai pugilist, 
while Cuny looks wisely on with immense 
understanding. 

Perhaps, after all. this aesthetically photo¬ 
graphed i,ado-masochistic mush is no worse than 
old-fashioned sentimental films, which were false 
in a ditlerent way. Each period no doubt has to 
have its appropriate rubbish, and Emmanuelle is 
at least to some extent a low-brow reflection of 
certain high-brow preoccupations. But what a 
curious conjunction of the high and the low! One 
French critic said of M. Cuny’s presence in the 
film. On sc demande ce qu’il ext a lie )dire dans ces 
sampans. The last time 1 heard M. Cuny’s 
unmistakable voice, he was explaining on the 
radio how he was finding if difficult to finance his 
projected film version of Claudel’s religious 
allegory, L'A nuance faite a Marie. So he is 
possibly in this galore to make the flesh serve the 
spirit, literally to use Emmanuelle to subsidise 


Emmanuel. As the French sometimes say, the 
Devil will have difficulty in recognising his own. 


W ith the other notable French film 
now running in London, Jean Eustache’s 
three-and-a-half-hour marathon, 1m Maman et 
la Putain (Continentale), I am glad to say 1 fed 
much more at home. 1 take it to be a genuine film, 
an honest, tragi-comic atterqpt to express an 
aspect of the continuing dilemma of the Post- 
Absurdist generation. Jean-Pierre Lcaud, who 
plays the hero, has been condemned in several 
English reviews as the sort of unbearable young 
Frenchman who gets everybody's goaf, but he 
reminds me of so many people I have known and 
quite liked that it did not occur to me to judge 
him. 1 watched and listened with fascination to 
discover what new tw'ixts would be given to the 
endless saga of the Outsider/Insider, launched on 
St Germain ties Prbs so many' years ago by Sai tie 
and Camus. It is interesting to see that the 
character is still going quite strong and still 
popping in and out of the Flore and the Deux 
Magols. 1 have <i suspicion that the Absurd, being 
a fundamental perception, is here to stay, and is 
re-emerging in a more general form after being 
deflected into the stylistic exercises of the New 
Novel. 

Alexandre (Leaud) is revealed as an idle but 
fully occupied young man living at the expense of 
his rather older mistress, Marie (beautifully 
played by Bernadette Laffont), in a tiny one- 
roomed flat where, in the modern manner, 
exerything is kept on the floor and the man walks 
straight on to the bed in his boots, being in all 
respects totally anti-bourgeois. Marie runs a 
boutique , is a good cook when she puts her mind 
to the task, and leaves Alexandre on a very Jong 
lead, although not without certain spasms of 
irritation. It is significant, I think, that they 
habitually address each other as vans and not tit; 
this unusual formality seems to indicate that 
Marie knows she is keeping Alexandre and he 
recognises he is being kept, but that this fact 
should not be allowed to lower the tone of the 
relationship. It never occurs to Alexandre, or to 
the one or two men-friends he meets in cafes or 
in their similar one-roomed flats, that they should 
actually do anything. What could a right-minded 
person do? There is nothing to be done, except 
converse, cultivate relationships, listen to the 
radio or records and occasionally read a book in 
a cafe in the afternoon, although Alexandre is 
clearly no great reader, since he is still busy on a 
volume of A la recherche du temps perdu. 

A point the long and wordy film puts over most 
successfully—at least for me, although it apparent- 
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ly drives some Englishmen wild with exaspera¬ 
tion—is the French ability to spin intellectual 
interest out of nothingness. Why does Marie 
hang on to Alexandre? He is competent as a lover, 
of course, and more than that he talks, but with¬ 
out ever saying the flatly obvious thing. He is 
quirky, he skirts deftly round the unsayable or 
that which ought not to be said, except on those 
intermittent occasions when a row is the best 
solution and needs to be conducted thoroughly 
and with a proper regard for rhetoric. From a 
certain French point of view, Alexandre is the 
reverse of boring. He is a descendant, through the 
Absurdists, of those 19th-century dandies who 
were so afraid of boredom that they tried to order 
every minute of the day and every inflection of 
their speech. Alexandre is not as deliberate as 
that—to be so would savour of old-fashioned 
stiffness—but every remark must have an edge 
to it, nothing must be “square.” The most idle 
of liis conversations with his men-friends con¬ 
stitutes a subtle game in which the conventions of 
Absurdism are strictly respected. The only 
positive seriousness allowed is the search for ideal 
Jove. 

Alexandre has a Don Juan complex, which is 
perfectly consonant with Absurdism, since it is 
enshrined in Lc S.fythe tie Sisyphe and is not 
simply a legacy from the French folk tradition. 
While Marie is earning their Jiving, he enhances 
his personality by cultivating other girls. We first 
see him pursuing an old flame, Gilbcrle, who is 
giving him up to marry a more responsible, duller 
man, capable of providing her with a home. 
Alexandre plays the game of despair with 
moderate conviction, but his eye is soon caught 
by Vdronique, a blonde hospital nurse, an orphan 
of Polish origin, who interests him by her mixture 
of demureness and acquiescence. When Marie 
goes on a business trip to London, Vironique 
moves into the Hat for a few days. 

The plot now thickens, because Vdroniquc is 
just as much an Absurdist as Alexandre, but in 
her female way. She holds down her job as a nurse 
efficiently, but she drinks, is totally promiscuous 
in her search for human contacts, and has no 
sense of discretion. As Alexandre wrily comments, 
he had thought that people who actually worked 
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for their living were better balanced than that. 
It is all right for him to depend on Marie as his 
maman ; it is another matter for him to become the 
reliable male on whom this putain would depend 
to escape from her whoredom. V6ronique invades 
his relationship with Marie and a three-cornered 
situation ensues, with a mixture of limbs in the 
bed, quarrels, shifting alliances and an attempted 
suicide on the part of Marie. Finally, ViSronique 
delivers herself of a long, drunken tirade in 
which she proclaims, unexpectedly, the non- 
Absurdist principle that love only makes sense if 
it leads to babies and domestic bliss. She goes off, 
and Alexandre has to follow her, while Marie, 
propped in a meditative position against the 
wall, listens right through to a cracked record of 
Piaf singing Lev Amants cle Pan's. There is no 
conclusion; Veroniquc may, or may not, be 
pregnant; in either case. Alexandre will pre¬ 
sumably have to come back to Marie. 

A film which began in the ironical mode 
ends, then, in a sort of messy half-tragedy. 
But this does not in any way detract from its 
quality. As each incident develops, as if impro¬ 
vised but always with a careful respect for truth, 
the film takes on a lyrical, bitter-sweet flavour, 
not unlike that of Truffaut’s Jules ct Jim, which is 
the comparable tragi-comcdy of another triangle 
composed of two men and one woman. Besides, 
the tragedy has been gradually building up; one of 
Alexandre’s female acquaintances who frequents 
the same cafes, and whom vve have only seen 
laughing and joking, suddenly murders her lover 
for no apparent reason. Alexandre comments on 
the fact that his former band of friends is now 
sadly depleted through suicide, marriage, work 
and departures for America. 

Poetic Absurdism, which holds responsibility 
at bay and creates a delicate fabric of personal 
independence in defiance of the laws of realism, 
is only possible as a sort of prolonged adolescence. 
If Alexandre cannot grow up arid fuse Absurdism 
with acceptance of ordinary life and society, he 
will either have to choose some form of death or 
decline into seedy middle-age between the two 
female figures of the mother and the whore. 
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A Symposium 

Aspects of 
Amerenglish 

Hugh Brogan: 

A t least since 
Byron’s lime 
(he was fascinated 
by the American¬ 
ism, “1 guess... ”) 
the English have 
been aware that a 
foreign language 
was current across 
the Atlantic, and 
over the years they 
have acquired a 
certain familiarity 
with it, even a 
certain relish. To 
judge from Ian 
Ball’s article 
(“Amerenglish”, 
Encounter, Oc¬ 
tober), Americans 
are at last acquir¬ 
ing an interest in the opposite phenomenon, an 
alien mother-tongue. The book he discusses, 
British Self-Taught , is an excellent omen; but oh 
dear! they have a long way to go. 

For example, Mr Townsend Hoopes, in a recent 
study of John Foster Dulles, quotes Winston 
Churchill as saying that 

“. . . Dulles is the only case of a bull 1 know who 
carries his china closet with him.” 

Clearly this is all wrong: Churchill was too fine 
a stylist to substitute- the absurdly impossible 
closet (American for cupboard ) for the traditional 
and convincing shop. Also the cadence seems 
wrong: Would he not have put “1 know” before 
instead of' after the bull ? 

“John Foster Dulles is the only case I know of a 
bull who carries his china-shop with hun.” 


I presume that an American was conscientiously 
trying to recapture the great man’s words from a 
scribbled note (“Dulles—bull—china”)|and didn’t 
know enough to allow for the difference in 
idiom. Or he may not even have heard what 
was actually said. Notoriously, instead of truly 
listening, we pick up signals from each other’s 
speech, and interpret their meaning to suit 
ourselves—whence wars, divorces, and so on. 
Whoever it was may in fact # have heard china 
closet, though Churchill never said it. 

But these considerations are the mere gilding 
of the subject. Mr Ball plays variations on an 
ancient theme, but he hasn’t really mastered the 
tune (rudely, I suggest that it is because he is 
Australian-born and lives in New York). There 
is—I shouldn’t need to say this in Encounter— 
no such thing as British English. There is Man¬ 
darin, such as I am writing now, which is the 
standard medium of communication between the 
educated of Britain, America, Australia, and 
elsewhere. There is regional English; and there is 
class English. This last, of course, is a phenome¬ 
non which has always interested the islanders 
most. Hence Shaw’s remark that “it is impossible 
for an Englishman to open his mouth without 
making some other Englishman despise him.” 
The enquiring American won’t get very far until 
he has mastered its rudimcnls. (He could do 
worse than read Pygmalion, and Nancy Milford.) 
On this all-important matter Mr Ball, who can 
use the ugh-phrase “different than”, strikes me 
as a very unsafe guide, it’s not only Marchionesses 
who say pudding rather than either sweet or 
afters (shudder). I don’t think he’s very expert on 
current usage either: when did anyone last hear 
the word pantechnicon ? And never in all my life 
have I heard anyone speak of a facia panel. 

Yet this is still trifling, of the kind practised by 
that inverted snob, H. L. Mencken. Let us change 
our grammar and add to our word-hoard as we 
like: we probably have good reason. 1 say movie 
nowadays rather than film in tribute to Holly¬ 
wood's achievements and as a way of slighting the 
appalling British cinema, which can't make a 
movie to save its life. This sort of importation 
arises from the need to express meaning. What 
worries me is the rapid collapse of Mandarin 
English, which is being brought about by the 
inability of notionally educated people even to 
achieve meaning, let alone express it. They don’t 
know what they think they think, and if they did 
they could not convey if, having lost the very 
conception of language. They have slang, they 
have jargon, inevitable and frequently useful 
instruments; but as to language in the supreme 
sense they are dumb (Ang.) and therefore dumb 
(US). 

By a horrible irony the chief source of this 
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pollution is the academy, which ought to be the 
chief filter. In a retent Times Literary Supplement 
Geoffrey Elton quotes this characteristic gem: 

. . remitted the statute to subsidiary validity as 
against contrary local practice.” 

That kind of thing is surely too uncouth even for 
British Rail ("’this train terminates here"), but it 
is sanctioned by Harvard. Not that it is a purely 
American vice. There is mud in the Thames too, 
and the most fearful mystifications come now¬ 
adays from Paris, where advanced thinkers, 
having elected since 1945 to think nonsense, have 
with national logic devised a nonsense-language 
to suit. (“Impenetrability! That’s what I say!”). 
Only those who have tried to edit an article by a 
Left Bank philosopher know what suffering is. 

I should like to see a Transatlantic Crusade, in 
the name of Amerenglish lucidity, against 
Continental poppycock. Once more the Anglo- 
Saxons would stand alone against a Europe 
plunged in darkness. Once more they could do 
the world great service. And in the battle they 
would soon learn to cherish their own trifling 
vacations of usage as (he charming graces of life 
which they are- like variations in eighteenth- 
century architecture. 

Tan Robinson: 

M r ball’s final question was “Who 
really should have the upper hand in 
deciding the future of English?” The answer to 
hope for is surely “Nobody”, for if the future of 
English is to be decided we are in an even worse 
way than 1 thought. But though a living language 
cannot be arranged it can vary in its state of 
health, and one bad symptom is a loss of nerve in 
the cultivated and/or ruling classes who bear a 
special responsibility for the way the language 
moves. 

It is a good thing that the two liveliest branches 
of English should influence one another: the 
alarming thing about Americanisms in England 
is the deliberateness with which they are forced 
upon people who won’t speak American. They 
insist. Who? The powers that be? The spirit of the 
age? Somewhere along the linguistic line this 
must always be individual people in influential 
positions, defining themselves (and/or losing 
themselves) in their sense of how English should 
go. Why do people insist on Americanisms as if 
they are somehow the only proper thing, like 
latinate terms in medicine—rather than letting 
them happen or resisting them, criticising, loving 
or hating them? 

Everybody in England says lorries but the BBC 
decrees trucks. Nobody in England talks about 
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canned food but you don’t see supermarket 
notices about tins. A sentence of transportation in 
England is not a joke about a public service but 
exile to the antipodean penal settlements; but if an 
English official says, “Transportation must be 
increased in the city to ease population conges¬ 
tion” he most likely means buses. 

I don’t mind English editions of American 
books (though it’s odd that the latest work of so 
un-American an author as Solzhenitsyn should 
have been typeset and issued by an old-established 
Scottish firm in a very American translation). 
But is there not something funny when the 
English Professor Steven Rose’s English pub¬ 
lishers (they also publish the Prime Minister) 
bring out his Conscious Brain in immaculate 
American spelling? 

The Americanism that most positively annoys 
me, I’m not sure why, is do have for English have 
got. In English do have, in the sense I am referring 
to, is a kind of present imperfect: “Do you have 
The Guardian ? Do you have the 'flu?” implies a 
temporal adverb (often, usually . . . )—but in 
American English refers to the present occasion 
only, anglice “Have you got. . . ?” Americans 
are therefore surprised to receive English answers 
like "Yes, but not today ” or “ Occasionally ” to the 
“Do-you-have .. . ?” questions above. Why is it 
suddenly good for us to drop the have got form, 
a useful bit of our language? 

The other I most hate is home for house. This 
was noted in America as long ago as Bloomfield’s 
Language (1933), but here 1 have the impression 
it is quite recent. British house-agents are sud¬ 
denly selling homes, though nobody says they’re 
going to buy a new home; and 1 object because 
of the damage done to a very good concept, in 
the interests of sham commercial bonhomie. 
How can you in English buy a home any more 
than love or Killarney? You can buy a house and 
hope to make your home there. Home for house 
was propagated with especial fervour and unction 
by ihe Conservative Party’s recent promise to 
reduce the interest on home-loans to 94%. But 
when in an election broadcast they interviewed 
an “ordinary voter” she, like everyone else, 
spoke about houses. 

If rr had been possible, our accession to 
"Europe” would surely have been celebrated with 
a flood of Franglais rather than Amerenglish: the 
latter belongs with the imposition of French 
weights and measures. (And do you remember 
those long winters when the Labour Party in its 
European mood tried to do away with Greenwich 
mean time?) These are all little instances of a 
sort of paradoxical enforcement of lost nerve. 

On the one hand our ruling 6lite are so unsure 
of their own language (i.e. of themselves) that 
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they have a vague feeling that all is up with our 
life and everybody else's must be better. On the 
other hand this is felt with the confidence of a 
ruling class and imposed on the rest of us. In its 
minor way English adoption of Americanisms is 
our usual establishment of chaos or institutional¬ 
isation of anarchy. If it went far enough anything 
spoken here, American or English, would have 
little sense. But the influence of the powers that 
be does not go so far and, thank God. English is 
tougher than they are. (Not that anything has to 
be very tough to be tougher than our ruling 
class.... I 


Honor Tracy: 

1 am unabie to comment usefully on the difficul¬ 
ties of “Amerenglish writers” because, whatever 
this curious species may be, l do not belong to it. 
I am an English writer, happy in an American 
publisher for whom that appears to be good 
enough. If the editor thinks that a word or phrase 
may be unintelligible to the American public, she 
refers it to me and I replace it with another, still 
an English one, or give an explanation. A former, 
very dear, editor there once forgot herself so far 
as to query the “Anglicisms” in my text: I wrote 
at once, pointing out the impropriety of this, and 
received a charming apology. 

English, let us be clear about it. is the language 
of the English people. American usage of it, often 
racy, vivid, pungent, is a dialect. In his amusing 
article on the subject, lan Ball quotes H. L. 
Mencken to the effect that the reverse is true 
because Americans are the more numerous. This 
is democracy run mad, on a level with the asser¬ 
tion that “jc million people can’t be wrong”, 
whereas of course they can be and usually are. It is 
doubtful indeed if this dialect should even be 
called “American”, a term more applicable 
surely to the tongue or tongues of the country’s 
rightful owners, Sioux, Apaches, Iroquois, et at. 

But if there is no problem, to use an American 
key-word, for me in the writing of “Amerenglish”, 
there is apt to be more than one in the reading of 
it; for instance, how to keep my blood pressure 
down or to bite back sudden rude oaths in public 
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places. That is, naturally, when It crops up in an 
English publication, as nowadays all too fre¬ 
quently happens. I am all for American words if 
they are better ( ice-box for refrigerator), or if they 
fill a gap (commuter), or are tangy (bread, fuzz, 
payola, sourpussi and—a favourite of mine— pad). 
What I cannot abide is to read in one of our own 
papers that a house has been burglarised rather 
than burgled (and any minute now I fear it will 
be a burglarisatian instead of a burglary), or that 
someone has been pressurised into doing some¬ 
thing, or that a matter has been processed 
rather than dealt with. One paper even advertises 
itself with an American-Yiddish turn of phrase. 
Dull, It Isn’t , and I have seen Britons referred to in 
its pages as Britishers, which is Yiddish again. 

I dislike the superfluous prepositions dotted 
so freely about, as in German: think up an an¬ 
swer, face up to a difficulty, start in on a job. 
Then there is a preference for the woolly 
and pretentious over the clear and simple: 
people share their thinking rather than discuss, or 
improve their image rather than earn a good name, 
or analyse a project in depth, which only means to 
consider a plan for more than about five minutes. 
Adjectives are used as nouns (prices reach an all- 
time high), nouns are put to work as verbs (we 
proposition instead of propose), or are made into 
adverbs by adding the suffix -wise (a bloodcurdling 
specimen of this, 1 recently saw, was probability- 
wise). Then there is the outrageous misuse of 
hopefully and regretfully: “They told me that he 
would hopefully come, but regretfully he did not.” 
And, equally horrid, “Have you any cigarettes? 
because 1 don’t.” 

The above is a short fist of my betes noires , and 
no doubt many people could compile others for 
themselves. The headmistress of my school was 
fond of telling us that inaccuracy of language led 
to sloppincss of thought. Perhaps she was right, 
perhaps it is the other way round, but both are 
present in force today, powerfully encouraged by 
the transatlantic example. Americans no longer 
seem to know how sentences should be put 
together, and, while their vocabulary may enrich, 
their construction increasingly blunts and 
coarsens. 

This is by no means to say that the fault is 
theirs alone. Tn our schools now, Latin is so little 
and English so badly taught that the young have 
no'chance of learning correct and seemly usage. 
And it is possible too that languages, like other 
growths, lose their vigour with time. There was a 
great bellringing and thanksgiving for the New 
Bible some years ago; but, excellent scholarly 
work though it is, we have only to read a chapter 
of it, and then one of the Authorised Version, to 
realise how the sap has dwindled. 
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Constantine FitzGibbon: 

F or fifty years a United States citizen, 
educated partly in England, and for the last 
ten years or so resident in Ireland, I have become 
totally bewildered as to what is, or is not, the 
English language, English usage and acceptable 
metaphor, let alone slang, if one wishes to be 
understood or, at least, not misunderstood. When 
first plunged into an English prep school, at >he 
age of 9, and before going to an English public 
school—which of course in America would be a 
piivatc school—and being at that age more 
accustomed to speaking French than English, I 
immediately came across the misery in an in¬ 
tensity I have never known since. “ Please. Sir —” 
with hand raised—“ may I go to the bathroom?'” 
The terrifying, sadistic master who was trying to 
teach us French, a language I knew far better 
than did he, did not of course miss this oppor¬ 
tunity of revenge: what, he asked, did I wish to 
do, fake a bath? 

Some fifteen years later, when attached to 
General Bradley’s staff, l was occasionally called 
in to interpret, not just French or German, but 
English. What, 1 would be asked, did General 
Montgomery mean by such phrases in his com¬ 
munications to ur as: “ hiving Rundstedt for six” 
or that “Panzer Gruppe West had gone for a 
Burton or, once, that General Model seemed to 
be very keen. We were more punctilious: we 
never replied that, so far as we could see. Model 
was unlikely to make first base. 

However 1 disagree with Mr Ball that American 
usage is snappier than is British. True, educated 
Americans do rvot often say: “1 read in the news¬ 
paper wheie it says that . . but they will, 
they will talk about horse-back-riding and ice- 
skating and indeed use many similar lugubrious 
methods of making tneir meaning clear over and 
above the call of duty. Perhaps that is why 
American books, particularly those of academics, 
are often so very, very long. This cannot be 
totally blamed on the German anoestry of so 
many academics, determined to be as obscure and 
boring in English as were their grandfathers in 
the Fatherland, and without the long cut to 
tedium of putting the verb at the end of ihe 
sentence. 

It can creep into the household. My wife comes 
from California. When on occasion I grumble 
about a turn of her phrase (“Bad for the children, 
donchcrno!”) she can always overtrump me by 
saying that it is perfectly correct Californian 
usage. How can I deny this? I was only born in 
Massachusetts. And, long ago, a woman from 
Kansas informed me that New Englanders are 
not really, or reely, Americans at all. 

As for the spellings to which Mr Ball devoted 
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such exhaustive and no doubt exhausting atten¬ 
tion, I can only say that I care not a fig nor a good 
God damn. If a reader fails to follow my meaning 
when I write either “colour” or “color”, I would 
just as soon he did not try to read my books at 
all. He would obviously take any number of 
wooden nickels and almost certainly would not 
know his brass from his oboe. 


John Crosby: 

H ow’d you miss “ass” for "arse”? I keep 
getting hell from the readers for using 
terrible Americanisms like “up to my ass in” 
which I persist in because I claim “arse” is 
unpronounceable. 

And the day will never come when they get me 
to say or even write “quieten” in place of our 
quite sensible “quiet.” Can you imagine shouting 
at the children: "‘Quieten down! I'm trying to 
listen tv die wireless V Oh, yes, wireless. I have 
adopted wireless because it has a lovely antique 
sound, and my wife who is British says radio—so 
there you are. 


Robert Conquest: 

1 chance to have been BORN in England of 
an American father and an English mother— 
even being that rather rare crearure, a dual 
national. 1 have heard both American and British 
English all my life from aunts, cousins, friends, 
colleagues. No difficulty there; but how can one 
account for the extraordinary fact that everyone 
who actually writes about Anglo-American 
linguistic differences always seems to get things 
wrong ? Even Americans who know British quite 
well do this. Harry Harrison, the science fiction 
writer, is a true Transatlantic Man (and not only 
through his fictional Tunnel). In the bulletin of 
the Science Fiction Writers of America, of which 
I am a member, l noticed him the other day 
explaining that the chorus of “The Good Ship 
Venus” contained the phrase “there’s bugger 
else to do”, which (he explained) meant “nothing 
else.” Needless to say no such usage exists in 
England: it must be “bugger all ” else—as in 
Dylan Thomas’ back-reading “Llareggub.” 

Naturally, unfair though it may be to his 
general argument, similar misapprehensions are 
what stand out in Mr Ball’s article. For example, 
his list of ambush words for American friends, 
“confined” (as he puts it) to the “most crucial 
ones”, is full of bad signs— prang and gone for a 
Burton and gen are about as much current English 
as strafe and maffick. One is reminded, it must be 
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admitted, of tbose equal and opposite guides for 
Englishmen which teach them the correct way of 
using "twenty-three skidoo.’* 

That you must use "afters” or "sweet” and not 
say “dessert” (leaving aside all the Mitford “U” 
problems notoriously involved here) is a confu¬ 
sion—and unimportant and scarcely capable of 
misleading even at that level. "Unisex” is clearly 
just a highly temporary media-jargon phrase. 
"Apartment” has long been in use in England. 
Naturally, "mini” started here and “Afro” over 
there: simply because the things themselves did. 
Nor is he right about "pussy.” I remember a 
friend in my regiment, who was in a convalescent 
hospital at Salerno in the War, telling me of a 
nun who was going through the wards collecting 
for some charity. She was having astonishing 
success, and as she approached my friend saw 
why. She was carrying the appeal for the children's 
home, or whatever, round her neck; and it was 
naturally written in Italian. Some kind soldier 
had added a translation under it: “You t.m 
stroke my ginger pussy.” As for distinctions like 
that between “ice water” and "iced water”: 
Dr Johnson wrote of an "armed chair”, where 
we say “armchair.” These are trivial and natural 
evolutions which must start somewhere, and they 
matter little. The intermediate time when both 
ate in use is one for pleasurable and pedantic 
argument, rather than for real misunderstanding. 

By far the largest proportion of words that 
cause Mr Ball’s Americans trouble are parts of 
cars. Come to that, my own f rench is still good 
enough to do live interviews on television but 
(like practically all Anglo-Saxons) l am quite 
lost with the French terms in this field. That has 
never really caused me trouble driving in France. 
Indeed hundreds and thousands of Englishmen, 
with hardly a w ord of any sort of French, manage 
to do the same. For even true linguistic barriers 
are exaggerated. If you need to know, you know. 
Every waiter in a central European town like 
Bratislava or Temcsvar has, or had, to speak 
three languages fairly fluently. . . . 

As for Anglo-American differences, there are a 
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bare handful of words which might cause trouble 
—a “barrier” a quarter-of-an-inch high. Besides, 
it is absurd not to distinguish between local or 
professional slang and genuine linguistic differ¬ 
ences. How—and why—should an American 
know what is meant by “a fourpenny one”? But 
at least that is a real usage; just as, if warning 
needs to be given at all, Mr Ball would have been 
better advised to have warned of words like bint 
and shufty, or indeed native Anglicisms like yob 
or yobbo, and their more redout parallels yag 
and yaggo. 

How horrifying it is to be fold that there is a 
474-page book called British Self-Taught. One 
knows these compilations, and how they have to 
pad out the tiny amount of worthwhile material, 
with, for example, non-existent rhyming slang. 
There are perhaps ten or a doyen more or less 
authentic examples of this, even including woids 
like scarper, berk, and loaf. None of the olheis 
could conceivably be heard hy any American who 
had not chosen to billet himself on an ancient 
blabber-mouth of a Cockney comedian. 

One could equally draw' up lists of idioms and 
words which cause lioublc as between different 
parts of Britain or different parts of America, 
The Scotch (and nuts to “Scottish”) usage of 
shall and will is different from the English (as in 
the notorious “/ will drown and nobody shall save 
me"). There arc Welsh, Geordie, West Country, 
East Anglian oddities and valiants. A "gill” is 
even a different measure of beer in different pas (s 
of the country. But we don’t have to carry halt-a- 
do?en dictionaries on a trip from Tynemouth to 
Tavistock, even by way of Tumharn Green. 

And accent is at least as divisive as vocabulary. 

I once had a platoon consisting almost entirely of 
Cornishmen; it took days before communication 
was established. A Virginian cousin, on the other 
side, tells me of trying to find a place in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He asked a local where the "coat hahse ” 
was and only after several repetitions did the 
other man cry in astonishment, “Oh you mean 
the corrt heaou.se!". Similarly, in one of Peter da 
Vries’ novels there is a misunderstanding when a 
Southerner quotes Tom as an authority—it turns 
out he means Tom Magazine. 

More generally, Americanisms and Anglicisms 
properly speaking are, as I said, a very minor and 
easily adjustable matter. Some travel, others 
remain local. And why not? But even with the 
slangiest idioms, Hilaire Belloc’s comment 
usually applies. In his introduction to Damon 
Runyon—and the difference between their idioms 
must have been incomparably greater than those 
which we have been discussing—Belloc says, 
“Even if a term or a phrase is unfamiliar, the 
context tells you instantly what it means.” in 
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fact, the differences don’t matter much, and 
Americans would do better just to pick them up 
naturally. 

There is indeed an American dialect (with a less 
developed British sub-species) which is barely 
comprehensible—academese. But that is no more 
to be held against American or British English as 
such than would be the difficulties any of us 
might encounter in conversation with a para- 
phasic or a deaf-mute. 


Jan Morris: 

Across the sea the electric message hums: 
Asses is donkeys—Arses is hums. 


D. J. Enright: 

M y worries arc of a different sort. But, to 
start where Mr Ball does; disc jockey payola. 
Pa void I’m not dead keen on; it sounds like 
“pianola”; or something specifically Italian or 
Sicilian; and there arc already effective expressions 
like “rake-off” and “kick-back”, and “douceur” 
(loo elegant, pe»naps?), and “dash” (but solely 
verbal, I believe, and, of course, tainted with the 
“colonialist mentality”). But disc jockey is a 
splendid coinage, a (if the adjective won’t damn 
it) poetic image, and deserves not merely to enter 
the language but to stay there. (But not, please, 
in the form “d.j.”, which is pre(-)cmptcd.) When 
we talk about a disc jockey we must call him a disc 
jockey. The question is—-how often are we going 
to talk about him? 

New words in particular need to be treated with 
caution, because of the stereotyped attitudes they 
can impose through sheer reiteration over our 
ever more powerful and insinuating media. 
Reluming to Britain from a “new” country in 
which the first national fashions were slowly being 
created (“identity” they call it), I was struck by 
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the way the British had fallen prey to thought¬ 
saving fashions—question-begging catchwords, 
month-old cliches, trendy formulae. Vulgarity was 
always with us, of course, and stereotypes. The 
difference now is that those you would expect to 
resist them are welcoming them—at any rate, 
going along with them. A far cry from those earlier 
days ( Culture and Environment, Reading and 
Discrimination) when we were put on our guard 
against the cliches, special pleading, emotive 
appeals and ingratiating familiarities of a much 
less developed “mass communications”! Is the 
present situation a icsult of social/pol ideal 
insistence on speaking a common tongue, on 
avoiding anything that smacks of “snobbishness”? 
(But what of the blatant snob appeal of the adverts 
in the Sunday supplements? They must work, or 
why arc they there?) Is it an extreme instance 
of leaning over backwards to be “democratic”, 
to lie “with it” instead of (as we were brought up 
to be) “agin it”? 

To return to Mr Ball. . . . Tt’s the things, the 
mental habits, we should be watching, not the 
words themselves, in, therefore, with movies 
(which seem to be here to stay in one form or 
another) since it is more expressive than films 
(but we need film too); and with commuter, 
whose only weakness is its proximity to “com¬ 
puter” (another unsatisfactory but apparently 
inevitable invention); and with paperbacks (but 
lei’s iry to preserve a world in which there is room 
for haidbacks mo). And out, therefore, with 
vibes', a term which encourages the cult of irra¬ 
tionality, and with the expression “communicate 
with”, which is either another advocacy of 
pseudo-mysticality m our relations with other 
people or else an assumption that if people were 
completely “truthful” and “honest” with one 
another they would live happily together ever 
after. . . . 

Incidentally, Mr Ball asks how' many third- or 
sixth-graders in Britain are taught that an Ameri¬ 
can is not guilty of sloppy spelling w'hen he writes 
maneuver, center or /eweby. 1 would ask: How 
many of them are taught spelling? 
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The Ante-Bellum South 

Negro Slavery 

By Harry O. Johnson 

T o the literate intellectual, economics is 
known best for the “Keynesian Revolution.” 
This is usually presented as a decisive conquest 
of scientific truth over primitive confusion; and 
Is now, unfortunately (but transitorily), being 
nibbled and quibbled at by a motley crew of 
intellectual savages known as “monetarists.” 1 
That’s the way the melodrama unfolds. 

But economics during the last quarter-century 
has been in the process of a quiet take-over by 
tv o other more peaceful and congenial revolu¬ 
tions, of far more fundamental importance to 
the long-run development of economics as a 
useful social science. The better known of these 
is the “econometric revolution”, characterised 
generally as (he study of economic pheno¬ 
mena in terms of statistically-derived quantitative 
facts about human behaviour rather than in 
terms of qualitative generalisations derived by 
the impressions of individual and possibly un¬ 
consciously biased observers. The less well known 
might lie described as "the theoretical missionary 
movement”: it consists in taking seriously the 
assumption that, in the aggregate and in broad 
terms, people think and act in response to the 
opportunities their society oners them so as to 
maximise their well-being. (The truly revolu¬ 
tionary nature of the movement can only be 
fully appreciated by realising how much of our 
thinking about the past, present, and future of 
society is predicated on the assumption that 
large groups of our fellow men consistently act 
against their own self-inteiests and the social good 
as wc would like to define it.) 

Nowhere in economics have these two revolu¬ 
tions been more upsetting and more overtly 
controversial than in the field of economic 
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history. This has its good reasons. The United 
States has been the pioneer in “the econometric 
revolution.” 8 American economic historians have 
been the first to apply it to economic history, 
under the name of “cliometrics”; and American 
economic history contains, as the greatest of 
many great incidents, the Civil War and the 
emancipation of the slaves. Only the Industrial 
Revolution in Britain, of which the emancipa¬ 
tion of the American Negroes is in an increasingly 
obvious way an historically infegral part, out¬ 
ranks it as a major formative influence on con¬ 
temporary society. The economic consequences 
of the Industrial Revolution are still being 
debated among scholars. By contrast, the 
American cliometricians initially thought they 
were merely adding solidity with new quantitative 
techniques to a historical episode whose main 
qualitative contours were thoroughly established 
and generally agreed. 

But on detailed investigation, every alleged 
fact about the slave system went up in smoke. 
The cliometricians and the traditional economic 
historians were unexpectedly and bitterly at war. 
To justify themselves, to explain the facts, and 
reconcile them with their own “progressive” 
(more accurately, perhaps “generational”) views 
on the emerging position of the Blacks in Ameri¬ 
can society, the cliometricians had to dig deep 
into basic economic theory, and become leaders 
of the theoretical missionary movement. Econo¬ 
mic theory, meanwhile, was itself being revolu¬ 
tionised. Particularly apposite was the develop¬ 
ment of the concept of "human capital" by 
labour and education economists. They defended 
the idea that human skill is a form of productive 
resource that takes great investment of resources 
to create and a long period to yield its rewards. 

The dtjst of distrustful debate has now settled; 
and a completely new and scientifically-validated 
assessment of the Arnci ican slave system has now 
emerged. Robert W. Fogcl, the dean of the 
cliometricians, and his colleague Stanley L. Enger¬ 
man have produced a book that describes defini¬ 
tively the economics of American Negro slavery 
as now understood.* It is a brilliant book, 
beautifully written and intellectually accessible 
(the scholarly paraphernalia and econometric 
work being reserved for a companion volume). It 
is, in my view, an example of what modern 
economics strives to be, and it should be read 
not merely by those concerned with the American 
Negro and the Slave System, but by anyone 
seriously interested in the history and inner 
meaning of the capitalist system, and more 
generally by anyone who delights in the illumina¬ 
tion of social phenomena by the powers of applied 
economic theory. 
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T he main corrections to the traditional 
view of slavery that emerge, paraphrased 
conveniently from the authors’ own summary, 
arc: 

(1) Slavery was not an irrational system kept 
going by devotion to an autocratic way of life, but 
a very profitable business. It would not have 
collapsed for economic reasons without the use 
of political and military force; and it was indeed 
both flourishing and expected by slave-owners to 
continue to flourish as the Civil War approached. 

(2) Slave agriculture was 35% more efficient 
th.ui northern family farming, thanks to large- 
scale production, efficient management, intensive 
use of capital, and the superior efficiency and 
hard work of the slave compared with the white 
field-hand. 

(3) Slavery was not incompatible with urban 
industrialism. The slaves were more efficient than 
the free workers, and slavery was expanding more 
rapidlv in the cities than in the countryside. 

(4) “The belief that slave-breeding, sexual 
exploitation, and promiscuity destroyed the 
black family is a myth.” The family suited both 
owners and slaves. The traditional “slave 
matket” was of minor importance compared with 
domestic slave-raising and migiation in families 
(anti mostly involved single adults or whole 
families). 

(5) The lot of all workers at the time was 
deplorable by modern standards; but slaves had 
better material conditions than Free whites of the 
time. Slaves were “exploited” in receiving less 
than their productive contribution, but they kept 
about 90?,'', of what they produced. 

(0) The South was not an economically stag¬ 
nant society kept going only by slave-breeding; 
but an economy growing in per capita income 
faster than the rest of the country, which by 1860 
had achieved a level not reached by Italy until 
the eve of World War II. 

And why, the missionary for economic theory 
asks, would we really expect anything else? 

Would a really moribund survival of feudalism 
require the bloodiest war in all American history 
to destroy it? Would a system survive and 
flourish if the alleged beneficiaries consistently 
lost money, or broke even only by increasingly 
vicious terrorism over a vast majority of subjects 
who were fully aware of the presumably increas¬ 
ingly superior personal and material benefits of 
freedom? Would a man whose high income 
depended on the life production of another man 
or woman wnom he had raised from babyhood or 
bought at a high price not increase that produc¬ 
tivity as far as possible by training, by careful 
attention to healthy feeding and sickness care, 
and by fitting young and old into jobs they could 
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handle despite youthful inexperience or aged 
decrepitude and senility? Would he maintain 
discipline by wanton torture endangering life and 
performance? or would he rather attempt to 
minimise punishment and its effects on discipline 
and productivity by offering rewards to willing 
workers instead? (Ask any schoolmaster about 
his views on punishment.) Specifically, would he 
encourage promiscuity and practise it himself at 
a time when indiscriminate sex meant a high risk 
of venereal disease and a neglect of children, in 
an organisation where profitability depended on 
disciplined hard work by steady and reliable 
workers bossed for the most pat t by other slaves? 
(Ask any business executive- or university 
lecturer—the-attitude of his organisation towards 
indiscriminate copulation with junior members, 
secretarial staff, and students. It takes a non-profit- 
earning bureaucracy to develop the “liaison” as 
a regular exchange of sexual gratification for 
personal promotion). 

And if the answer is still thought likely to he 
affirmatise, consider the following questions. 
Why should a large plantation owner (50 or more 
slaves) with an income equivalent in modern terms 
to 100.000 alter tax, piel'er the company of 
simple slave girls to the. fancy ladies always 
available.at a safe distance from home ground to 
the presentable rich ? And if the answer to that is 
the overwhelming sexual attractiveness of the 
black model of standard biological equipment, 
how is it that only 4-j”i of Nashville prostitutes 
in I860 were Negresses, and all of these free (non¬ 
slave) and light in skin colon' ? Negresses earned 
nti sexual proficiency bonus at prostitution, and 
the return was too low to command a supply 
from si n'e owners. 

l! the facts differ from the traditional view, and 
also make economic sense wheie the traditional 
view docs not, how did the traditional view gain 
majority credence? Part of the answer is in¬ 
adequate and biased reporting, and grossly 
incompetent handling of statistics. Frederick 
Ixrw Olmsted, the, most reputable classic source 
of the traditional view, tuned his visits to the 
South to coincide with the slack season between 
plantings, when all farmers traditionally rest up 
by doing light repair and maintenance work. 
Hinton Row’an Helper, who won political fame 
with his contention that slavery retarded the 
economic growth of the South, grossly mis¬ 
handled the data even by the standards of his 
time, let alone by the standards of national in¬ 
come and growth analysis now familiar to ail 
undergraduates in economics. But the funda¬ 
mental answer (in the authors’ view) is that 
bolh abolitionists and defenders of slavery were 
agreed on the social inferiority of the Negro. 
Whether slavery made the worst or the best of a 


bad job, it was agreed to be a bad job and 
destined to remain so, at least within the cat* 
culable future. So all evidence to the contrary 
was swept into the litter-bin of unusual excep¬ 
tions—whether exceptions were due to the 
ability of a few Negroes or of a few efficient while 
masters was really a secondary question, though 
the one that the political process was concerned 
with. The result of this religious and intellectual 
tradition (as the authors point out) was to rob 
the contemporary Negro of” the true cultural 
heritage of his race. Either he had become 
(through no fault of his own) incompetent to 
cope with industrial society, or his success in 
competing made him a despicable “Uncle Tom.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of its material accom¬ 
plishments, slavery had its human price. That 
price was coercion and, if necessary, punishment. 
The authors are always careful to distinguish the 
material from the psychic welfare of the slaves. 
Wnere the critics of the traditional view erred 
was in failing to distinguish (he optimal combina- 
tjon of use of material rewards and coercion, 
from the maximisation of coercion and minimisa¬ 
tion of the standard of living of the slaves that 
they assumed. Coercion was necessary to achieve 
efficiency in large-scale plantation agricultme; 
and it subsequently proved impossible to hide 
free men sufficiently handsomely to accept (he 
discipline required to permit such plantation 
agriculture to remain profitable in a free labour 
market. Moreover, as is almost invariably the 
case in such situations of labour exploitation, it 
is the consumer of the product and not the 
capitalist who enjoys the main part of the benefit 
of artificially cheap labour, though the capitalist 
gets all the blame; also, the loss to the labourer 
is a multiple of the gain to the-beneficialies (the 
authors estimate a factor of three in the case of 
cotton). 

T hf book, as 1 have already mentioned, is a joy 
to read and of interest well beyond its histori¬ 
cal subject. Indirectly it calls up memory of Karl 
Poianyi’s The (.treat Turns for mat ion (1944), and 
the work of R. H. Tawney and Max Weber on 
the Protestant Ethic. It is a great irony that a 
concept of freedom derived from religion should 
have become the rationale for turning over to the 
mercies of the market men who v/ere not equipped 
to deal with the cold calculating processes of 
capitalism, and particularly the management of 
“human capital”, which is one of the longest 
lived and in some ways least flexible form of 
industrial capital. And the religious syndrome, 
not the narrow self-interest of capitalists, was 
fundamentally to blame. More directly, it is a 
warning against the power of propaganda, and 
specifically of apparently “.scientific'’ propaganda 
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of the type embodied in 18th-century racial views 
and conversely in modern views that deny any 
significance to cultural, historical, and social 
differences as determinants of the social perform¬ 
ances of groups in society. Most directly, it 
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exemplifies how scientific studies In the social 
sciences should be done—on the basic assumption 
that human behaviour is rational, once one 
properly understands the constraints imposed on 
it by its natural and social environment. 


Karl Kraus & a Period-Piece Love 

By George Steiner 


T he scenario was banal. Kail Kraus, then 
39, was introduced to Sidonie Nadherny on 
8 September 1913. The aristocratic young 
woman, not quite 25, had just lost her older 
brother, the head of the family, under painful 
circumstances. She felt herself to he in a “desert 
of the heart." 

Kraus's infatuation was immediate and over¬ 
whelming. The family seat of the Nadhernys, the 
chateau Janowitz near Prague, became his Oden, 
the magic pivot in a world gone psychologically 
and politically lunatic. Such was the vehemence 
of Kraus's adoration, such the force of his 
presence, that Sidonie not only accepted him as 
lover, but contemplated marriage. Rilke, whom 
the baroness had first met in Rodin's studio 
during a visit to Meudon in 1906, followed 
developments with ieline anxiety. On 21 February 
1914 he wrote a masterful letter to Sidonie, It 
applauds Kail Kraus's gifts as a publicist and 
moralist. It docs not mention the word “Jew” 
Hut the import is clear: a baroness Nadherny 
von Borutin cannot oveilook “the final, in¬ 
eradicable difference” between her own condition, 
her race, and that of the editor of the Fackel. 
Had she not herself, as a young girl, written in 
an album, opposite the query “your most deeply- 
rooted aversion", the word “Jews”? 

Kraus knew nothing of Rilke's intci vent ion. 
He accepted the status of lover, occasional 
travelling companion, worshipper. Together with 
Sidonie's brother Karl, Kraus accompanied his 
beloved to Italy and Switzerland. He stayed at 
Janowitz whenever possible. He accepted the 
baroness’s abortive engagement to an Italian 
aristocrat in 1915. He endured her marriage to 
Count Max Thun in April 1920. By September 
the couple had broken up. Returning to Kraus 
on the first of January 1921, Sidonie noted in her 
journal: “Destroyed all dreams, destroyed that 
strange mysterious love, that bound me to M.T.” 
After which the baroness’s rage for travel, 

\ Karl Kraus: Brtefe an Sidonie Nddhernt van Borutin. 
Edited by Heinrich Fischer and Michael Lazarus. 

2 vols. Kdsel-Verlag, Munich, DM 150 


emotional turnabouts, and spells of void sadness 
grew worse. There had been a break between her 
and Kraus from the end of 1918 until a meeting 
in Prague in June 1920. In December 1923, they 
again split apart. The reconciliation followed on 
1 September 1927. The relation had now 
gentled into a calmer, indispensable friendship. 
On 15 16 May 1936, Kraus wrote to Sidonie: 
“The stupidity of the w'orld (die Weltdummheii) 
makes it impossible to work on anything but 
Shakespeare.” 

The writer died in June Sidonie was desolate. 
She set down a private epilogue: 

“Despite my errors, two souls had never stood 
closer to one another, there has never been a truer 
understanding, never a friendship more holy, never 
a higher love, measureless from year to year, 
deepened by pain, only severed by death. . . . My 
remorse is boundless as is h:s forgiveness.” 

Between September 1913 and May 1936, Karl 
Kiaus uddiesscd 1072 letters, postcards, and 
telegrams to Sidonie Nadherny. It was not until 
1947 that the baroness, then still residing at 
Janowitz, gave any clue as to the existence of 
this trove. A year later the 64-year-old woman 
fled to I oridon. She died, a proud, uncomplaining 
exile, in September 1950. 

It was know'll that she had made copies of the 
Kraus material, in part at least. The originals had 
been left to a friend. They came to light, intact 
and chionologically ordered, in 1967. (The late 
Michael Lazarus, originally in charge of edition 
and publication, 1 does not tell us how or where.) 
Sidonie’s journals for some of the crucial years 
of the affair have survived. But not a single one 
of her own letters and messages to Kraus has 
yet surfaced. Lazarus hints that she may have 
destroyed them. But his remark is ambiguous, 
and Sidonie’s posthumous statement that there 
is no objection to a publication of the correspon¬ 
dence does suggest that the archive exists, 
somewhere. As it now stands, the record is 
totally one-sided. 

Stylistically, this massive correspondence 
(issued together with a second volume of bio- 
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graphical and textual annotations) is no great 
find. A very large part of the letters, telegrams, 
and cards is concerned with the trivia, so often 
hysterical and obsessive, of a liaison. Kraus 
writes twice, sometimes three times within twenty- 
four hours, pleading for instant reply, voicing 
wild anxiety over the slightest hint of the lady’s 
indispositions, evasions, or domestic imbroglios. 
Telegram follows on telegram in a crescendo of 
anguish. Then Sidonie’s letter or cable arrives 
and the world is at one with God. 

Between 1914 and 1936, Kraus gives 622 
public readings from his own works, from the 
European poets, from Shakespeare, Nestroy, and 
Offenbach. These performances, which constitute 
his major impact on the public at large, take him 
throughout Austria, and 

to Germany, Czecho- >— 3 , 

Slovakia, and Switzerland. yr 

Whenever, wherever po$- 

sible, the beloved is in the / yfi 

audience (the aisle-seat in r /., (M 

the second row). Cards I 6 

and telegrams poui in \ ^ 

on Janowilz to arrange \ \ 

for Sidonie’s attendance, to A v *■ 

keep her informed of r 

Kraus’s peregrinations. '' 

How is Bobby, the cher- \vC 

ished dog? What of May- 
May (Miss Cooney who > \ 

wax the baroness’s life-long V 

dame de eompugwe )? What 
of Charley, Baron Karl A\\ 

Nadlierny, on whom the / xN. 

ardent Kraus lavishes time .\ ___ \ 

and interest, though he ap- ifc-, 
pears to have been a melari- 
choly bore? Kraus’s genius 
for direct address went into 
the Fackel , into his poems, 
into the lectures and recita¬ 
tions whose legend echoes 

still. There are very few love-letters in this collec¬ 
tion which arc in any sense a major utterance: that 
of 9 October 1916, certainly, and the unseat letter of 
21 /22 May 1924 i n which Kraus bitterly reproaches 
Sidonie for having forgotten his fiftieth birthday. 
Passion can make a laundry-list sing; but the 
effect remains private. 


N or does one get a very impressive' sense 
of “Sidi.” Her diary entries, in governess’s 
English, are often banal to a degree: 

“1 want new people, new experiences, new 
countries, freedom . . . . K. K., 1 wish he’d love 
me less, for in my heart are other dreams, & faith¬ 
ful I cannot be & no man should want that of a 
woman, for it must make her fade.” 


Or: “now 1 am sitting after supper in the 
Hotel Sacher, and trying to telephone with K.K. 
He is a great load on my life.” Her Wanderlust 
verged on neurosis. By 1922 she confesses to 
having “only one wish, ODe longing and I think 
of nothing else: to travel into foreign lands.” 
A year later she was hurrying through Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece. She distrusted Rilke's 
insinuating intimacies; she refused to have his 
daughter thrust upon her as a •permanent guest; 
she knew of his compulsive snobbery. But when 
he died (in December 1926), Sidonie noted: 
“My first real friend, my friend since 20 years, he 
is no more! ... I have none more. He was the 
only man, whose friendship was pure and 
brotherly.” It is obvious that Kraus had roused 
an intense physical re- 
sponsc in her (a number of 
P ^ his letters hint at this fact 
fr t \ w 'th anxious ecstasy). But 
\ ( n ) I die journals and photo- 

'v graphs suggest an essentially 

solitary. Narcissistic being, 
A prone to emptiness. It is 

long after Kraus’s deaih, 
vcejl] un ^ er the pressures of war- 
y t' me and °f exile, that the 

V \ Baroness von Borutin seems 

/ \ / to have come fully into her 

! f own. 

/ 4 I What, then, is the benefit 

• / of this monumental publi- 

'/ / cation? 

r~ . 


x —±_ —There was in Kraus the 
" satirist, the polemicist, the 

u 'Ny- v publicist obsessed with the 

\ journalistic-political trivia 

N. '\A °f die rooment, a lyric poet. 

n. \\ We now know--and this 
correspondence allows us to 
\ ' detail our knowledge—that 
K raus’s verse and the Shake¬ 
speare translations which were so central to his 
later years are a direct, persistent response to the 
beloved. Sidonie’s name is inwoven in many of the 
principal lyrics. Again and again, the poems are 
coded messages to Janowilz, notations of passion¬ 
ate encounters, cries of longing. Without “Sidi”, 
moreover, it may be that Kraus would neither 
have conceived nor brought to completion 
his masterpiece, the epic drama on the First 
World War: Die Letzten Tage der Mcnschheit. 

This colossus, each “act” being of the length of 
an ordinary play, represents the fusion of Kraus’s 
divided gifts. In it the poet and the satirist, 
the apocalyptic visionary and the reporter 
are joined. (That this work of genius, probably 
the most telling literary act to come of the 
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1914-18 catastrophe, should be virtually unknown 
in the English-speaking world is more than 
an accident. It points to a critical dissociation 
of literacy and feeling.) Devised at the height 
of his passion, written, in part, during retreats 
together in the mountain fastness of Thierfehd, 
Kraus’s 1-ast Days of Mankind is a tribute to 
Sidonie NAdherny. 

The mechanism was one of counterpoint. 
Kraus could unleash his rage and energies on the 
muck of daily political-social life in the decaying 
Dual Monarchy because he kept intact and secret 
the private truth of his being. His relation to 
Sidonie, the tranquil garden at Janowitz, the 
journeys together into mountains and forests, 
held Kraus in balance. They were, as he says in 
many letters, the wall of sanity. From the 
tension between the all-too-public persona and 
the deeply private lover came the urgency of the 
work. The analogy with Swift and Stella lies at 
hand, and Kraus himself invokes it. 

There is, as well, a mundane profit to be 
gained from reading these letters. They constitute 
a vivid period-piece, a series of vignettes from the 
belle tpoque. The dilemmas of adultery in 
privileged circles were those posed by the 
possible indiscretions of domestic servants, 
hoteliers, regal conductors on wagons-Iits. But 
where baronial titles and bank-notes are forth¬ 
coming, such trifling obstacles as closed frontiers 
and world war can be overcome. St Moritz, the 
Dolomites, the Adriatic coast can be reached. 
Dc' jiite fuel shortages and the military conscrip¬ 
tion of motor vehicles, the new Opel (auto¬ 
mobiles and airplanes fascinated Kraus) is 
available for a long jaunt in the summer of 1915. 
One may, in one’s public writings and utterances, 
be a ferocious rationalist, contemptuous of 
human lies and illusions. But one is privately, 
ami almost obsessively, involved with a grapho¬ 
logist and clairvoyant whose interpretations of 
Sidonie’s hand-writing and of the hand-writing 
and horoscopes of her friends seem “miracu¬ 
lously accurate” and fill numerous letters. 

One is deeply flattered, if mildly uncomfort¬ 
able, by involvement in the aristocracy. The 
names which crowd the annotations to these 
letters verge on the implausible: Prinz Maria 
Erwein Karl Petrus von Alcantara Romanus 
Damianus Balthasar Lobkowitz; Caroline Maria 
Ferdinandea Ludovika Huberta Baronin Malo- 
welz von Malowitz und Kosor; Filrstin Mane, 
geb.- Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst; 
Gabrieile Grilfin von Thun und Hohenstein; 
Graf Zdenko von Kolowrat-KrakowskjK 
Liebsteinsky; Johann Ncpomuk Franz MJadota 
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von Solopisk. The names roll on, heraldic, feudal, 
absurd. An Almanach de Gotha plus The Merry 
Widow. Yet it is difficult to believe that Kraus was 
indifferent to this element in his liaison or that he 
did not feel caressed by the discreet presence in 
his and Sidonic’s clandestine affairs of such high 
ladies as the Baroness Mladota, the Countess 
Dobrzensky, or Mechtildc Lichnowsky. 

The phenomenon is more intricate than snobbery. 
It involves the interaction, at once ironic and 
nostalgic, between literature and aristocratic 
patronage in the closing decades of the old 
European order. Where Jews or half-Jews such as 
Karl Kraus and Marcel Proust were concerned, 
this odd contiguity had a dual role. It gave the 
creative outsider access to traditional values, to 
a dense historicity of tone and style otherwise 
inaccessible. And it allowed a contrastive ex- 
plorabon of what were, in actual fact, two ghettos. 
For despite its external panache and vestigial 
prosperity, the aristocracy was itself increasingly 
isolated from the main pulse of social life, and 
was itself retreating into a sphere of inactivity and 
antiquarian spleen. There was more in common 
between the marginal status of a Karl Kraus and 
that of a Baroness von Borutin than Rilke would 
allow. 


I N this centennial yeak, a fair amount 
of repentant rhetoric is being poured out about 
Kraus, notably in Vienna. But although the 
Farkcl and the complete works are being re¬ 
published with lavish scruple, and although 
biographical material is now largely available, 
Kraus remains an opaque, contradictory pre¬ 
sence. The scourge of God in respect of other 
men’s grammar, he could, himself, turn out turgid, 
idiosyncratic stuff. Mis politics were an amalgam 
of ethical radicalism and stoic conservatism 
whose contradictory, often histrionic character 
hardly makes sense outside the Austrian context. 
The impact of his lectures and dramatic recita¬ 
tions—his famous “Theatre of Poetry”—is ir¬ 
remediably lost. His diagnosis of the crisis of 
political language came long before George 
Orwell’s, and is of a far greater philosophic 
penetration. But Orwell translates into societies 
other than his own as Karl Kraus does not. 
These letters show that Kraus was more vulner¬ 
able, more painfully conscious of his own 
asymmetries than he had allowed the public 
world to suspect. Yet intimate as they are, they 
leave the man as secret as before. 
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T wfnty years ago, in a Britain which 
had still to pass through its Suez, Kenneth 
Tynan drew attention to the lack of English 
playwrights, not only new but old, as far back as 
the 17th century. The cause he saw as the loss of 
“high colloquial speech”, itself the outcome of 
our language being “pelted with imports” during 
the century which began with Shakespeare's 
birth. He concluded that “the sudden onslaught 
of a million immigrants of mixed nationalities 
might help. Until then, I propose an agonising 
reappraisal of our theatrical status, which is now 
that of a showroom for foreign goods.” Almost 
as he wrote, the lour salvoes which were to set off 
the English Theatre Reformation were being 
prepared. That same year, 1955, Beckett’s 
Waiting for Godot made its English debut at the 
Arts Theatre; in the following year the Berliner 
Ensemble brought Brecht to the Palace Theatre, 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger opened at the 
Royal Court and Behan's The Quare Fellow at 
Stratford East. Only Osborne’s salvo was native 
English, while Behan's piece in itself was less a 
salvo than an answeting rifle-shot, earnest of 
stronger things to come—-above all Oh, What a 
Lovely War —from Joan Littlewood’s Theatre 
Workshop. 

Two newly published books bring back those 
brave days and offer a basis for assessing what 
has happened since. Andrew K. Kennedy’s 
stimulating and closely argued examination of 
modern dramatic language 1 deals with Shaw, 
Eliot, Beckett, Osborne, Pinter and Arden in 
detail. Concentrating as it does on language it 
perhaps invites a too literary judgment of work 
which depends also on structure and—more than 
any other art form—on the prevailing social 
climate of the time; but, by the same token, the 

1 Six Drat >aiists in Search of a Language. By 
Andrew K. Kennedy. Cambridge University Press, 
£5, paper £2. 

2 British Theatre 19.50-70. By Arnold P. Hinch- 
Lii Ft. Basil Blackwell, £3.50. 


theatre is too often a mere excuse for superficial 
generalisation and can only gain from this sort 
of proper particularity. Arnold P. Hinchliffe’s 
new book 2 is valuable for its clear setting-out of 
facts; he deals with the whole movement of the 
English Theatre Reformation almost in orchestral 
terms, as a good music-tcacher might pick out the 
principal incidents in a symphony. His first 
chapter on European influences is especially 
useful, but the book becomes less praiseworthy 
as it goes on and its author grows more opinion¬ 
ated. He is curiously hostile, for instance, to 
Stoppard and Hampton, curiously impressed by 
Storey’s Home. To another eye it might seem 
that Stoppard’s and Hampton’s successes were 
no more signs “of the desperation of the critics” 
than Storey’s, that all three were bland, but none 
by any means negligible; however, Hinchliffe 
reserves his chief scorn for anything he sniffs out 
as “cerebral.” His view that the Reformation has 
been gradually running down since its brave 
beginning and that the thing had virtually petered 
out by 1970 seems to emerge simply from a narrow 
personal taste; and as for his chief villain in this 
tale of decline, something called “Producer’s 
Theatre”, there are really no grounds for saying 
that producers are more powerful now than they 
were 20 years ago, or that—except in a few 
particular shows such as US (1967)—they have 
usurped the pre-eminence of the playwright’s 
texts. 

We may pick critical holes in any or all of the 
mass of new English plays which have been written 
and performed since 1956, but we should not 
now be in any doubt ot the general outcome: 
saving Shakespeare (and all arguments must save 
him if they are not to be devoted to him) we have 
matched any of our other great dramatic periods 
in energy and quality and surpassed them in 
quantity and variety. This did not come about 
quite as Tynan expected. True, the problem for 
the pre-1956 playwrights had been partly that of a 
dead language: how to discover and dramatise 
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realities (whether social, political, psychological 
or even metaphysical) in speech patterns adapted 
for and inextricably associated with mainly upper- 
class domestic comedy or farce. Andrew K. 
Kennedy’s approach to Shaw and Eliot is most 
helpful here. He finds Shaw hardly aware of the 
problem at all, using rhetoric, parody, pastiche, 
vague notions of Ibsen and Chekhov with little 
conscious control: 

Thecnergy put into dramatising what were intended 
lo be “Twentieth Century Creeds" left him, as a 
dramatist, essentially parasitical on certain worn- 
out ninetccnth-century conventions (romance, 
melodrama, farce') both in the structure and m the 
language of his plays. 

Shaw ought, indeed, to be, for all playwrights 
that come after him, a grim lighthouse over the 
dangers of oratory, over-explanation, logorrhea 
and unselfconsciousness. 

Eliot, on the other hand, was sharply and 
consistently self-conscious. As Kennedy points 
out, “the problems of language in modem drama 
weie crystallised—as problems—in the early 
dramatic criticism of Eliot (front 1919 onwards).” 
When he came to write plays himself “each play 
in succession is, among other things, a conscious 
choice from consciously stored possibilities.” 
But in the four plays that followed the first bold 
experiments of Sweeney Ay enisles and Murder in 
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the Cathedral “we see the struggle to find the 
intersection between liturgy 'and approximate 
naturalism, between speech out-of-time (the 
musical order and the unsayable) and the speech 
of our time (the dialect of the tribe).” Unfortun¬ 
ately “the dialect of the tribe” in the shape of the 
shallow, stuffy small-talk with built-in winks at 
the audience which was so normal on the stage as 
to appear to be directly imitating the only 
“normal” conversation off it, remained apparent¬ 
ly impregnable, stifling or worse still mocking 
the pretensions of “the musical order” or “the 
unsayable.” Where the mighty Eliot, who had 
already done for poetry what he could not do for 
drama, failed, it was not likely that Christopher 
Fry or John Whiting would succeed. 

The problem of course went well beyond 
language, involving first the dramatic arena (the 
persons, the setting and the situation of the play) 
and beyond that again the relationship of the play 
to its audience, the view shared by both play¬ 
wright and public of the world mirrored by the 
play. In other words, the impregnability of the 
“dead language” was guaranteed by the conserv¬ 
atism of the whole experience: a narrow outlook 
giving rise to u narrow slice of life in a narrow 
choice of settings with a narrow choice of 
situations and outcomes facing a narrow set of 
persons, who naturally spoke in a narrow 
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-language expressive of a narrow outlook and so 
on. Any number of Tynan’s mixed immigrants 
would have made no change at all unless they 
had themselves packed into the theatre and 
stayed to jeer or else changed the way of life, 
outside the theatre, of the majority of regular 
theatregoers. 

T he thing was done, the city of “deadly 
theatre’’ taken and destroyed, from within, 
by aliens inside the walls. Osborne is rightly given 
the credit for the rallying-cry, but he was quickly 
joined by contingents chiefly from the Royal 
Coutt, Stratford East and the Arts Theatre who 
broke the dead language almost casually, not by 
the conscious and sustained elTort of an Eliot, 
not even with the revolutionary theories of an 
Artaud, but by simply holding up a mirror to 
their own different world, their different preoc¬ 
cupations, their different setting. By themselves 
they might have gone little further than to set up 
a new dead language of the kitchen instead of the 
drawing-room, but their insurrection coincided 
with the arrival at the cit>-gatex of the two major 
playwlights of the century, Beckett and Brecht 
It is instructive, as Kennedy demonstrates, to 
compare Beckett with Flioi: 

while Eliot was teaching himself the discipline of 
vunmg verse dialogue in and for character in a 
quad-naturalist convention, Beckett created a new 
form of poetic drama which diew, among other 
sOUi.es, on (he radical aims of modernist ait Eliot 
had once shared. 

Eliot made the fatal mistake of trying to join the 
theatre as he found it. Beckett look all its 
elements, dead language, blinkered outlook, 
stereotyped relationships, artificial structure and 
nicked them into fighting one another to death. 
His most obvious stratagem, in 1 'Vailing for Godot 
and Endgame, was to dwell on the fact that 
everyone in the theatre was only waiting to get 
out of it again, hut by one means or another he 
reversed Eliot’s process and made “the musical 
ordei” and “the unsayabfc” swallow “(lie dialect 
of the tribe.” Unlike the lesser “modernists” or 
so-called “absurdists” whose work was little 
more than a direct parody of domestic comedy 
and has not therefore survived the demise of what 
it ferl on. Beckett’s demolition was so radical as 
to entail a fresh start: forward movement became 
stasis or cyclic recurrence, dialogue became 
monologue, rhetoric became abstract rhythm, 
dead language became a new poetry of cliche. 

Above all, Beckett reopened the subjective 
possibilities of the theatre. After him characters 
could again be made to sneak into themselves to 
the limit of their authors’ emotional and psycho- 
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logical understanding instead of merely to the 
limit of what an audience might consider proper 
to a person sitting on a sofa with a drink in one 
hand. Meanwhile Brecht restored the theatre’s 
objective scope together with its simplicity of 
means. After him the barest stage could again 
accommodate geography and history with an 
case which made even the cinema look clumsy as 
well as false. Whatever the limitations of each of 
these two playwrights separately—including of 
course the fact that they did not borrow from 
one another—the range they offer in combination 
to their successors seems almost limitless: it is as 
if the theatre were newly invented. 

Osborne’s local insurrection, then, was accom¬ 
panied and soon far outweighed in importance 
by the spreading influence of these two powerful 
figures. Pinter’s closest ancestors are no doubt, 
as Elinchliffe observes, Wilde and Coward, but 
Beckett showed him how to turn them into Pinter. 
Arden’s work may be, as Kennedy sees it, 
“a literary attempt to create a language that 
has seemingly pre-liternry qualities—'‘primary col¬ 
ours', a tough lyricism, a popular poctry-iri-the- 
theatre”, hut only because “Arden is a critically 
conscious post-Brechliun dramatist. . . . Brecht 
himself was not so much a direct influence as a 
mediator, making it easier for Arden to go back 
to sources he was naturally drawn to.” Indeed 
Osborne himself, Wesker, and others of the native 
irregulars who emerged on iheir own terms have 
increasingly floundered for luck of any weighty 
influences behind them. Osborne in particular 
has made many gallant attempts to expand his 
own range, but has so far always found himself 
forced back on to what Kennedy calls his 
“intuitive” point of departure: “filling the old 
naturalistic form with the new wine of a highly 
theatrical and ego-charged rheloiic.” Elis thank¬ 
less task seems merely to have been to open the 
gates of the city to all comers but himself. 

Not that the Reformation has moved very far 
from Osborne’s old naturalistic form yet. The 
more recent playwrights have tended to use their 
new theatrical freedom with great caution, 
borrowing bits and pieces of technique for 
specific purposes rather than pressing on into new 
forms, Peter Nichols’s A Day in the Death of Joe 
Egg (1967) had the characters directly addressing 
the audience so as to streamline the presentation 
and give a hearty music-hall humour to a gloomy 
subject, but the basis of its considerable appeal 
for audiences was that it dealt in straightforward 
naturalistic terms with a topical problem—what 
is it like to have a spastic child? His second play. 
The National Health (1969), counterpointed the 
fantasy naturalism of television soap-operas 
about hospitals with the “straight” naturalism of 
a “real” hospital. In Chez Nous (1974) 3 he seems 
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to have fallen back completely on the old 
domestic comedy routine, using language osten¬ 
sibly directed from one character to another, but 
actually turned outwards to amuse the audience. 
In his latest play. The Freeway, he models himself 
unprepossessingly on Shaw. Hinchliffe might well 
feel depressed about the outcome of the Reform¬ 
ation if he had only Nichols’s development before 
his eyes. 

David Mercer, whom Hinchliffe seems to 
admire, has scarcely strayed from the w'ell-known 
paths of naturalism. His latest play Duck Song 
(1974) 4 suggests desperation: its first act is pure 
domestic comedy of the most banal kind, while 
its second act, refusing to meet any of the 
cheques drawn in the first, takes refuge in a series 
of unexplained and inexplicable (except in 
theatrical terms) events such as the disappearance 
of the scenery and the death of a character who 
later gets to her feet again. Perhaps Mercer is 
dying at last to turn and rend his dead language, 
or perhaps he is rather belatedly satirising 

1 Dink Song By David Mfkctr. Pyre Metliuen, 
£2 00, paper 75p. 

" Lqiius. By dm k Shaht t. Andre Deutsch, £1.95. 

r ' Shriving.',. By Peter Suaiiik, Andre Dcutsch, 
£ 2 . 25 . 

1 Savages . By Chiu. zopiii-.R Hampton. Faber and 
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absurdism, but the result certainly looks like a 
swansong in the feathers of a dead duck. 

These two playwrights are for the moment 
casualties of the same kind as Osborne. Peter 
Shaffer, on the other hand, who began, with Five 
Finger Exercise (1958), very much in the pre-1956 
style and later borrowed rather superficially from 
Brecht for The Royal Hunt of the Sun (1964), has 
suddenly come into his own with Equus (1973).* 
The play is still naturalistic but it moves with 
impressive suppleness from past to present, 
reality to dream, narration to dialogue and at 
moments even into choric frenzy, with actors 
wearing the stylised masks of horses. It is clear 
that Shaffer’s earlier rather unremarkable versions 
of psychological drama (though including the 
clever firework Black Comedy (1965)) were stages 
in a slow movement towards his real area of 
interest, a modern use of myth. The Battle of 
Shrivings, which seemed such an artistic disaster 
when it was performed in 1970 and which scarcely 
seems to be much improved in its rewritten 
version Shrmngs ,* can now perhaps be seen as 
Shaffer’s adieu to unmodified naturalism. Equus 
teaches us to call no playwright predictable until 
he is dead. 

Christopher Hampton’s Savages (1973) 7 is an 
equally surprising and inspiriting development 
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Ken Russell 

John Baxter £4.00 

‘Much to treasure for the devotee of the works of this lion of the British cinema, including 
fascinating insights into what the censor saw but audiences didn’t.’ Films Illustrated 

What the Censor Saw 

John Trevelyan £4.00 

‘He gives the fascinating inner history of film censorship—his record is likely to prove of 
perrtiknent value.’ Lord Longford , The-Times 

Behind The Scenes of Otto Preminger 

Willi Frisebauer £3.75 

‘Willi Frischauer has caught the strong personality of this dominating and controversial 

figure and fa shioned an entertaining book for dneastes.’ What’s On 
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for a hitherto largely unredeemed practitioner in 
the school of Rattigan. Its success, like that of 
Equus, depends on the ease and conviction with 
which it shifts from a straightforward r.aturalistic- 
ally-treated story—that of an English diplomat 
kidnapped by Brazilian gucrrilleros—to the more 
obliquely-told story' of a massacre of Brazilian 
Indians and from that to stylised versions of the 
myths and ritual of the Indians. One senses a 
passionate urgency in the telling of both Equus 
and Savages* which perhaps helps to hold the 
various stylistic elements together, but this is 
only half the truth, for it is the working of the 
different elements on one another which conveys 
the sense of passionate urgency. There is no better 
example of the same point than the South African 
playwright Athol Fugard's trilogy Statements 
(1972--4). 8 The first tw'o plays were arrived at on a 
basis of improvisation with their actors, John 
Kam and Winston Ntshona. This is certainly 
naturalism, underpinned like Savages and Equus 
by the shocking real-life origin of what one sees 
on stage, but it is also theatricalised both in its 
use of enriched language and in its structure— 
stories within stories. There can be little question 
that it is Fugard’s and his actors’ idiosyncratic 
distortions of shocking facts from real-life youth 
African society that give them a freshly shocking 
reality for English audiences. 

The new theatrical freedom of course has its 
dangers. Peier Barnes is an enthusiastic anti¬ 
naturalist with an admiration for Ben Jonson 
and a delight in baroque verbiage. In his new play 
The Bewitched (1974)“ he takes a historical 
subject -the decay of Spain under its last 
Hupsburg monarch, the ncar-idiot Carlos II— 
which is fascinating in itself and perhaps even 
in some way relevant to our own predicament, 
but effectively smothers it under a vast heap of 
stylistic feathers. The lesson is not that Barnes 
strays too far from naturalism, for he does not, 
in snife of his pastiche language, hut that like 
Shaw he cannot allow audiences to approach the 

* Statements By Athol Fugard with John Kani 
and Winston Ntshona. Oxford University Press, £2 95, 
paper 92p. 

* The Bewitched. By Pin a Bakmis. JJcintmann 
Educational. £F00, paper £ I SO. 

l " Otcupattous and 'Ihe B'y House. JJy Trivor 
CiRutmis. <_alder K boyars, £2.50. 

11 The Part) By Trivor CiRiHfiiiS. Faber and 
Eabt£2 00, papci 95n 

18 Magnificent e. By Howard Brunt on. Eyre 
M«. menu, 95p. 

The i hur chili Pla\. By Howard Brcnton. Eyre 
Methuen, £2.3 5, paper 95p. 

M Knuckle. By David Half. Faber and Faber, 
£1 15 

Brassneik. By Howard Brlnton and David 
IDki tyre Methuen. £2.25, paper £ I 

1 *' 7 he Pleasure Principle. By Snog Wilson. Eyre 
Methuen, £2.50, paper 9Sp. 


play at any point on their own terms, and con¬ 
stantly shouts down their curiosity with his shrill 
*‘l’m telling you.” Like Mercer’s Duck Song and 
Shaffer’s Shrivings this play strives too hard to be 
significant; it gives out a feeling of strain, which 
is, as one might expect, a fairly constant presence 
in the work of these middle generation writers, 
men as it were liberated but still remembering 
their shackles. 


T he new generation of playwrights— 
not all of them much younger than Barnes 
and hardly one of them younger than Hampton 
may seem less ambitious than their predecessors, 
but they are also refreshingly more relaxed. Their 
plays are mostly either directly political hke 
Tievor Griffiths’s Occupations (1970) 1,1 and The 
Patty (1973) 11 and Howard Btenion's Magnifi¬ 
cence (1973)'* and The Chun hill Play (1974) 11 or 
political by implication, satirising the corruption 
of contemporary capitalist society as in David 
Hare’s Knuckle (1974), 14 Brenfon’s and Elare’s 
Brass neck (1973) 15 and Snoo Wilson’s The 
Pleasure Principle (1973). 18 Their simplicity of 
aim, the fact that they are not trying to set up 
mirrors of human behaviour for all time but only 
to cope with relatively temporary issues, goes with 
ati engagingly cavalier attitude towards the 
theatrical means at their disposal. They seem to 
stride rapidly from play to play like golfers with 
well-stocked trolleys of clubs, an iron along the 
fairway, a niblick out of the bunker, a putter 
down the hole and “how long’s the next one?” 
Two of the plays i have mentioned stand out 
ftom the rest. The Party is chieOv interesting for 
its bold use of very long political arguments 
delivered quite straight, without the sugary 
paradoxes Shaw thought necessary. The speeches 
aie more carefully designed than may at first 
appear and they assume an adult capacity for 
serious thought in the audience which if justified 
promises well for the future of the English theatre. 
The Churchill Play is a powerful transference of 
what is happening in Northern Ireland now to 
what might be happening in England in ten years’ 
time. Its swift dialogue in a masterful variety of 
dialects masks a cunning battery of cross-fire, a 
play about the immediate past is performed within 
the play, as an implicit criticism of our disregard 
for present events is contained within a warning 
of future events wc could not so easily disregard. 
This is a controlled and sophisticated play, a 
marked advance on Bremen's previously patchy 
work. 

Kennedy rfmarks that “the method of revital¬ 
ising the language of drama through the use of 
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this or that stock language seems to free the 
dramatist from tbe burden of having to ‘invent’ a 
language.” This, it seems likely, is the method the 
playwrights of the English Theatre Reformation 
arc now adopting. In addition they can draw at 
will on a stock of dramatic structures, but per¬ 
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haps most importantly of all they are now 
offered a large prospect of fresh experience as 
the old society which guaranteed the impregna¬ 
bility of domestic comedy begins to break up in 
good earnest. Let us hope that so many freedoms 
don’t overwhelm them. 


A Space for Shakespeare 

Theatre in Britain—By Benedict Nightingale 


S 't i ; PiiEN Joseph is a loss. He pioneered 
iheatre-in-the-round in this country, at Stoke 
and Scarborough, and was always thinking of 
new ways to make the drama accessible and 
exciting. When f last saw him, not long before 
his death in 1967, he had plans for a “lish-and- 
chip” theatre in Leeds. The patrons were to pick 
up their food and beer in the foyer and stroll 
around a balcony consuming them, while per¬ 
formers toiled below. It never happened, of 
course. Instead, expensive and relatively con¬ 
ventional audiloria sprouted like concrete fungi 
everywhere from Newcastle to Sheffield. Leeds 
to London—a development about which Joseph 
himself had considerable doubts, knowing, as he 
dui, that lively theatre could occur in church halls, 
attics, streets, basements, or wherever two or 
three gathered to perform and four or five to 
watch. No less than two recent books remind us 
of the answer he gave when, at some high- 
powered conference, he was asked as an expert 
what was the most important thing the architects 
should bear in mind when designing the new 
National Theatre, lie got up, looking grave. 
“The most important thing,” he said, “is to make 
it intlammable, so that by the time they realise 
they’ve made a mess of the building, it will have 
burned down and they can start again.” 

Time has converted others to arson, too. In 
interview with the tireless Ronald Hayman, 1 
Peter Brook casually hopes that “someone will 


1 Playback. (By Ronaid Hayman. Davis-Poyntcr, 
£2.50) is a collection of interviews with various 
theatre notables, including Anouilh, Gielgud and 
Olivier. 

* Theatre 74. Edited by Sheridan Morlev. 
Hutchinson, £4.50. 

* The Set-Up (By Ronaijd Hayman. Fyre Methuen, 
£4) is a richly detailed and helpful investigation 
of the structure and working of the British theatre 
today. 


set fire for a second time to the Sfratford-on-Avon 
theatre and it will be rebuilt.” And some would 
lind the second half of his sentence conservative: 
why rebuild at all? It is a curious irony that, just 
at the moment a network of new repertory 
theatres is almost complete, people are asking 
if it was necessary in the first place. Sometimes 
the reason for scepticism is that a particular 
building was designed by an architect with more 
experience of supermarkets than theatres. But in 
other cases the anxiety goes further: nowhere 
more so, of course, than in that of the new 
National. 

Sheridan Morley’s Theatre '74- contains, among 
other useful things, an essay on the company's 
last year at the Old Vic, an upbeat interview with 
its new director, Peter Hall, and “an architec¬ 
tural look at the new South Bank complex.” 
Here, as the world now knows, there are no less 
than three auditoria; and, as it doesn’t know so 
well, the Lyttleton has an 80-foot fly-tower, 
“really silent air-conditioning” and a five- 
section stage that can “rise, fall or rake”, and 
the Olivier has a stage consisting of “a drum 
going down 45 feet in which are built two 
independent, semi-circular lifts with a sliding ltd 
to cover one or other of them.” The scenery 
entrance “can take two 40-foot lorries side by 
side.” There are also “VIP reception rooms with 
their own washrooms”, from which lorry-drivers 
will presumably be excluded, however long their 
vehicles. It is, as Hall has said, a small city. But 
who will visit it, and what will they see? Audiences 
as select as Ronald dayman's The Set-Up * shows 
them to have been at the Old Vic? Productions 
as unexciting as, on the whole, they’ve been 
obliged to endure over the past year? 

The suBJEtrr of “popular” drama is one 1 don’t 
propose to tussle with here. But there's a for- 
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mality, a hotel-lounge respectability about many 
of our new theatres that tacitly proclaims them 
to be the conserve of one class-bracket alone. 
Will Mr Hall manage to make the National as 
national as he promises in Directors' Theatre * 
in an interview with Judith Cook? 

An alive theatre has an audience drawn from the 
whole of society. An exclusive social class, whether 
upper or lower, young or old, makes for a bad 
audience. A static audience has the potential to 
transfer its immobility to the product itself. [The 
National Theatre] must be a place for the com¬ 
munity, meaning London in the small sense and 
the nation in the broad sense. 

Or will the building end by mastering him, by 
limiting the character of the audience, the 
nature of the plays and, not least, the style of the 
acting? Will grandeur subtly promote grandilo¬ 
quence, or, to put it more cautiously, will the 
relative orthodoxy of the main stages and 
auditoria mean that relatively orthodox per¬ 
formances occur on ihem? It is a question 
frequently raised by Peter Hall’s own literary 
manager, John Russell Brown, us he harks back 
nostalgically to the simplicity and informality of 
the Elizabethan era. “Our theatre buildings,” he 
argues, “like our production methods, actor¬ 
training and audience expectations, work against 
the free and explorative performances [many] 
plays naturally require.” 


O p course, Peter Hall created the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. We have the word 
of Ronald Eyre, talking to Judith Cook, that 
directing in the “curiously deformed bam” in 
Stratford is “like having people shriek Mozart 
up a wind tunnel.” Yet, heie and at the Aldwych, 
Hall evolved a styie of performance that still 
seems to me rather more alert, vivid and direct, 
than that customarily to be found at the Old Vic. 
Please excuse the vagueness of the hurrah-words. 
The style is hard to define, though several at¬ 
tempts are quoted in David Addenbrooke’s 
trenchant, readable study of the RSC’s brief 
history*: 

cool, intellectual, rather formed, rather witty, 
concentrating more on meaning than emotion . . . 
the Hovercraft to the National’s Rolls Royce— 
the National mounting beautifully engineered pro¬ 
ductions, the RSC trying to find a uew means of 
locomotion altogether ... an experience that 


4 Directors’ Theatre. By Judith Cook. Harrap, 
£3.95, paper £2.15. 

4 The Royal Shakespeare Company. By David 
Addenrkooke. William Kimber, £5.50. 

• There is an interesting essay on the theoretical 
background to this practice in Ihe Eighteenth-Century 
English Stage. Edited by Kenneth Richards ami 
Peter Thomson. Methuen, £3.50. 


reverberates with the thoughts and feelings of 

today. . . , 

and so on. 

In The Set-Up, Hayman calls the company style 
“anti-authoritarian, anti-heroic, anti-illusionist.” 
There were to be no assaults on either ear or eye: 
no promotion of “stars” in Hall's kingdom, no 
making of theatrical “points”," no heavenly 
orchestras or stately processions. Each perform¬ 
ance, each visual event was to.be given no more 
or less weight than the overall conception 
demanded, and that conception was to have some 
relevance, implicit or explicit, to the society of 
the 1960s or 1970s, seen from a liberal, leftish 
point of view. And so, on the whole, it has 
worked out. But it does not follow that, because 
the RSC's performers concentrated on meaning 
rather than “word-music”, they refused lo 
acknowledge that Shakespeare and his con¬ 
temporaries wrote in verse. Quite the contiaiy. 
The company remains as suspicious of “naturalis¬ 
tic crap” (Mr Hall’s canard) as of stilted vocal 
effects; and one has only to see some of their 
better productions--Barton's Troilus and Crcs- 
sida, say, or Nunn's Revenger's Tragedy- -to sec 
that this is no inconsistency or contradiction. 

“I think that the Stratford styie is the realisa¬ 
tion that there is a rhythm to each speech and 
each play—find it!” So Hall told Addenbrooke; 
and his successors, too, encourage the actors to 
deduce their intellectual and emotional motiva¬ 
tion from the character and movement of the 
verse, and then to make the audience feel that the 
verse is the inevitable expression of those thoughts 
and feelings, however complex. It is a circular 
process, which those involved don’t find easy to 
explain. Terry Hands, interviewed in Playback, 
does try to give some concrete examples, though 
even he is full of tantalisingly imprecise phrases, 
like “put the language first, then seek to support 
it” or “apprehend the thought, then feel it, then 
want to speak it.” But from this and other sources 
a general picture of the ideal RSC actor takes 
shape: studious, sentient, flexible, self-effaciug; 
ready to join seminars and classes, at which he’ll 
be expected to discuss the plays or whet his 
skills on the sonnets; a man with the mental 
equipment to write a small thesis on the part he’s 
playing, the vocal and physical ability to play 
it interestingly, and the dedication and loyalty 
not to mind if it is, in fact, a Third Citizen or 
Second Messenger. 

This school (as it literally seems to be) has 
produced many notable performances: recently, 
John Wood’s ironic, ravelled Brutus, as intel¬ 
lectually ambitious a characterisation as it’s easy 
to imagine. It has helped to make British acting 
in general more intelligent, less stagey and 
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“camp”, and the British theatre itself more 
serious and responsible. It has also done much 
to draw attention to the actor himself, as opposed 
to the purple silks billowing around him or the 
stunning cycloramic effects behind him. As 
Hands says, 

If he’s surrounded by scenery all the energy of that 
actor is going into an object. If you take away all 
those things and leave him standing there with 
nothing and you say “think”, he begins to move and 
it starts to register in his whole body. The whole 
energy of the thought is then available to the whole 
audience. 

We’ve moved a long way since Charles Kean, 
whose Coriolanus, we're told, included the arch 
of Severus, the temples of Vesta, Jupiter, Juno 
and Minerva, several Volscian camps, moles 
running into the sea, the Capitoline and Palatine 
biils. the Tiber, the “little thatched house of 
Romulus”, and a cast of a million togas. In the 
RSC’s "Roman” cycle, last year, the cast was the 
set, give or take the odd banner, spear or chair; 
and the company’s director, Trevor Nunn, 
thinks that the trend must continue, for both 
artistic and economic leasons. That means 

a concentration on the actors, a concentration upon 
the language, and a concentration upon the imagina¬ 
tion of the audience. Wc must stop dissipating 
our time, energy anti money on long technical 
periods to create illusion. The RSC has got to 
Spend its money from now on on the sheer excel¬ 
lence of the performance of the plays of Shakcs- 
ptaie by supcibly accomplished actors. 

Well and good. But Mr Nunn's academy has 
its critics, not all of them dim hankerers for the 
grand old days or haters of the vast, white beehive 
in which so many recent productions have been 
staged. Some feel that its pedagogues emphasise 
the importance of mind too much, of body too 
little: that there’s a cerebral bias beyond the 
power of any “movement director” to correct. 
So it may be. But it should he added that the 
general fault is one the RSC inherited. The 
physical limitations of British actors and actresses 
were, after all, notorious long before the company 
came into being. If Janet Suzman presented 
Cleopatra as a sharp-witted, liberated woman 
rather than a full-bodied siren, she was only the 
latest of many to underplay the character’s 
sensuality: Peggy Ashcroft, described by Kenneth 
Tynan as a “ravenous famine victim”, or F.dith 
Evans, 7 “really Lady Bracknell cruelly starved 
of cucumber sandwiches”, or Margaret Leighton, 
so restrained that one was tempted to invert the 
remark famously made of Sarah Bernhardt in ihe 

7 Both Ashcroft and Evans appear in a gossipy, 
amiable book called Dames of the Theatre. (Edited by 
Eric Johns. W. H. Allen, £3.95). 
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part. How like, how very like, the home life 
of our own dear Queen. 

There’s more force, perhaps, in a slightly 
different criticism: that there’s a lack of size 
and adventure in too many contemporary per¬ 
formances, especially of Shakespeare. In The 
Royal Shakespeare Company, David Adden- 
brooke quotes J. C. Trevvin: “it is as if an actor 
or actress were in the anteroom, refusing to go 
further, refusing to ding the door wide.” You 
cannot have a Wolfit in a democratic ensemble, 
and with the Wolfits we've lost something 
more Ilian rhetoric and rant. Too few performers 
are taking risks: too many, one feels, are less 
“alert, vivid and direct” than they might be, 
even in the RSC. It is encouraging that the 
Company has recently enlisted Ian McKellen, 
an actor notably unafraid of the bravura gesluie 
or astonishing intonation, and pleasing that 
Nicol Williamson is being allowed to give such a 
large, strong performance as Macbeth, at an« 
rate in the later parts of the play. But it’s ai■.> a 
little worrying that so able and influential a 
director as Terry Hands should happily admit 
that “we look for actors who are not highly 
equipped technically”, and that even the “burn¬ 
ing or riveting personality” must be “organised 
by the ensemble.” It is a pity that mistrust of 
“stars” often seems to mean suspicion of brilli¬ 
ance. Perhaps the reason is that the great, or 
potentially great, actor is too apt to escape the 
director's precisely-mapped plan for the play. 


W hen actors become more equal, more 
merely part of a production, the director 
obviously becomes more important. Two or three 
decades ago, it would have been difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a book called Directors' Theatre ; yet here 
it is now, packed with names and interesting 
ideas, and only too aptly titled. More and more 
the British theatre is falling into the power of the 
Brooks, Nunns and Dexters. Obviously, the dic¬ 
tatorship vat its in degree and benignity. Some, 
like Robin Phillips, think it of overriding 
importance to communicate the author’s inten¬ 
tions, and some, like Jonathan Miller, feel free 
to make what they wish of his text. Some, like 
Hands, regard themselves as invisible “co¬ 
ordinators”, and worry about even the odd, 
modest cut; others, like John Barton, arc pre¬ 
pared to add many lines of their own discovery 
or invention. In a modish King John at Stratford 
the other day, there was even a lord to inform 
us that “the price of goods doth soar unto the 
towering heavens.” But it’s a curious truth that 
directors w'ith the mildest aims can be very 
obtrusive in practice. Hands’s Romeo and Juliet 
and Phillips’s Two Gentleman were two of the 


most firmly shaped productions I can remember. 
John Russell Brown makes this point apropos 
Brook’s famous, or infamous. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. In Directors' Theatre , Brook emphasises 
the amount of improvisation and play he en¬ 
couraged during rehearsals: 

it was never a production fixed by a director in a 
certain way for the actors to play: 1 wanted a 
context in which the actor coujd continually come 
back remaking the play. 

But, as Russell Brown points out, in choosing 
a context of trapezes, stilts and other circus 
gadgelry. Brook had already made vital choices 
before he even started: he was, in a sense, 
“forcing his actors to discover what he had 
been looking for.” And rhe actors gave us “what 
Peter Brook had chosen from among what they, 
themselves, had found m the carefully agitated 
rehearsals.” 

So we gol a very circumscribed Dream , one 
from which many intellectual and eniolion.il 
possibilities had been excluded. It was a rigor¬ 
ously controlled experiment, not so very di lie rent 
from those Dr Miller openly admits to perform¬ 
ing on the bodies of plays. His interview with 
Miss Cook is articulate and stimulating, and 
contains a notably eftectivc attack on the ten¬ 
dency of the “fringe” to prefer physical to vei Lral 
self-expression. But it is disturbing, too. 

. . . when a work in the performing arts has been 
finished, after the first, second or third try, dur.ng 
which I think one owes it to the author to honour 
his explicit conscious intention, and to coopeiaie 
with him and try to imagine it as it was when he 
wrote it, then after that it enters this curious zone 
of the public area and his aesthetic rights in it 
lapse. I he play becomes a public object and one 
should be able to do it exactly as one wants to. 
The only rules to apply are those of aesthetic con¬ 
sistency, formal elegance and accuracy, and artistic 
finesse, and that need have no bearing on what 
the author actually meant. 

This is bold in theory, brazen in practice. It 
means that Lear can become a study of senility, 
or The Tempest an essay on colonialism, or The 
Merchant an attack on a .-.habby mercantile 
ethos. It means putting a personal slant on the 
plays, overemphasising some elements and ig¬ 
noring others, selecting, defining and, of course, 
limiting. It means that a subtle, multivalent 
work may turn out to be “about” women’s 
liberation or the hypocrisy of authority or some 
other single topic. Miller is by no means the 
only sinner, nor Shakespeare the only victim. 
All over the country directors are plucking plays 
from the theatrical wardtobe, and, in the inter¬ 
ests of a narrow consistency or a shallow topi¬ 
cality or some specious dramatic “effect”, 
trimming them to their own figures. 
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T here’s a lively attack on “trendy, 
plodding contemporariness” by Nigel Frith 
in Theatre '74. But it seems a little naive to assume 
that, if only directors relaxed their grasp and 
actors pulled themselves together, we might get 
“nobility” once more in our Shakespeare pro¬ 
ductions. Can one expect a thoroughly “noble” 
Othello, or a really “evil” lago, in a society that 
no longer believes in such concepts? To insist so 
absolutely on it seems a prescription for actori h- 
ness. But it would be good if our performers weic 
freer to look into themselves and discover what 
they can in the way of “nobility” or “evil” or 
anything else that seems to them possible and 
appropriate. That, at any rate, would seem to lx*, 
the more cautious stance of John Russell Brown. 

11 is Free Shakespeare H is superb: a scholarly, 
passionate assertion of views that many of us 
have felt hut none dared pursue so far. It’s the 
magnet towards which this review has been 
irresistibly edging, for its arguments have an 
application well beyond Shakespeare himself. 
Briefly, Russell Brown believes that the present 
generation of actor is severely cramped: by 
buildings, by lighting, sets, costumes, by designer 
and director, a cumulative conspiracy to dictate 
the precise content and style of his performance 
in perpetuity. “Cr ativity” has been substantially 
taken from him, and even what icmains has a 
term strictly imposed on it. Once rehearsals are 
over, and the tailored lesult plumped on to the 
stage of the National or Aldwych or wherever, 
the performance can adapt only minimally, if at 
all. But a rich, resonant text needs the sort of 
open-ended acting that seems to have existed in 
the Elizabethan theatre: 

Every play, despite the elaborate words which were 
its controlling element, must have been precarious 
m performance, and every performance must have 
been ditrerent . . . sometimes—-perhaps often—the 
audience was able to share the excitement we know 
when a rehearsal suddenly goes right, that trans¬ 
figures routine work into surprising and exhilarating 
creation, the consuming and aJl-cmbracing excite¬ 
ment winch the public today never witnesses and 
never shares. 

Much, he thinks, could be achieved by a few 
actors in a bare room with plain lighting: 

Above all, T would like to see performances of an 
actors’ company that had dispensed with the ways 
of working and thinking that lead to a “produc¬ 
tion". I would like them to forget thp very word, 
and, with it, “designer’ . “director”, and all those 
elements of theatre work that are involved with 
long-running, permanent successes. They would 
work for the sake of performances, each modified 
by its occasion and audience, and by their own 
developing imagination, understanding and skill. 


8 Free Shakespeare. By John Russell Brown. 
Heitiemann Educational, £2.00. paper 75p 


Cinema Verit6 in America 

Studies in Uncontrolled Documentary 
Stephen Mamber 

Cinema Verity in America explores the origins of a 
major new direction in filmmaking that has developed 
since about 1960. Thiough a detailed examination 
of the work of its leading American practitioners, 
it seeks to reveal the assumptions behind 
uncontrolled documentaries and the issues raised by 
this kind of filmmaking. The book consists mainly 
of film-by-film studies of Robert Drew Associates, 
The Maysles Brothers, D. A. Pennebaker, Richard 
Leacock and Frederic Wiseman. The relation between 
camera and subject, problems of structure and 
distinctive characteristics of each filmmaker's 
approach are also discussed. £5.00 Ulus. 


Dianying/Electric Shadows 

An Account of Films and the Film 
Audience in China 
Jay Leyda 

Jay l.eyda, who worked with the Chinese film 
industry in Peking from 1959 to 1964, has had access 
to more Chinese films and relevant documents 
than any other Western scholar. In Dianying he 
describes both historic and current film production, 
using the films themselves as primary source 
material He covers the film industry (the rise and 
fall ol film studios, the influence of foreign 
filmmakers and the problems ol distributors), gives 
synopses of important and rmircsentativo films and 
introduces us to the notable filmmakers, actors dnd 
actresses of China. £6.25 Ulus. 


The Poet as Filmmaker 

Alexander Dovzhenko 
Edited and translated by Marco Carynnyk 
The Ukraman filmmaker Alexander Dovzhekno 
(1894—1956) is considered by many to have been 
one of the world's greatest film directors, altnough, 
becauso of political problems, he was able to 
complete only seven feature-length films. This book 
is a translation of his Autobiography, his Notebooks, 
and The Enchanted Desna, the first part of a 
planned autobiographical film tale. Included are an 
introduction by the editor, a bibliography of materials 
about Dovzhenko, a listing of ail his published 
writings, a filmography that includes all his film 
projects whether realized or not, and a chronology 
of his life. £4.50 lllus. 


The M.l.T. Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1 
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The dangers are self-evident. For instance, an 
immodest actor could seek to dominate, a timid 
one might quickly become set in his performance. 
Anarchy could occur, and so could a terrible 
drabness, worse by far than the narrow brilliance 
of so much at the National and RSC. But one 
fears this at least partly because the Russell 
Brown freedoms are now usually arrogated by 
the least competent actors. Such an enterprise 
need not, after ail, be a self-important spree 
involving rampaging auto-didacts from Shore¬ 
ditch. 'Hiere are able actors in recognised com¬ 
panies who are quite capable of seizing many 
more opportunities than they now get; and one 


longs to see their talents stretched, if only as an 
experiment. To me, as a three- or four-times-a- 
week member of the stalls, it seems that our 
theatre lacks the excitement and immediacy it 
might have: too often the technical means smother 
the end, which is the confrontation of actor and 
audience. It is time for revolt—and, given 
Russell Brown’s involvement with the National 
Theatre, why shouldn’t that revolt begin on the 
South Bank: not on the five-section stage of the 
Lyttleton, perhaps, nor on* the 45-foot-dccp 
drum of the Olivier, but in the small studio 
theatre snuggling somewhere beside them? 
'Jherc would be an answer to the project’s critics. 


Orders of Merit 

British & French Films—By Alan Brownjohn 


S itting down to two histories of the British 
Cinema, each of which struggles in a very 
honest way to give substance and credibility to 
that most ill-used and ill-starred of institutions, 
1 experienced a vivid aural memory. The year is 
about 1946, the time is nine o’clock on Monday 
night on the BBC Home Service, and the sound 
is that of a voice introducing the weekly radio 
programme on films. After the opening music, 
the presenter’s determined tones can be heard, 
each and every week, finishing his spiel with the 
words . . “and since this is a British programme, 
the accent, naturally, will be on good British 
pictures." 

This caught the atmosphere of things at the 
time very accurately. The words both reflected 
and boosted the chauvinism of an industry which 
felt—not without some justification—-that it had 
hauled itself up by its own laces into a position 
of some dignity and piestige with the features and 
documentaries of the war years, and was not 
going to let things slip again without a fight. 
That radio compere’s voice, ringing proudly over 
thirty years (echoing behind the stills of Hue and 
Cry and Great Expectations in Ernest Betts’ and 

1 The Film Busin, v.\ A History of the British Cinema 
1896 1972. By Ernest fltiTS. Alien & Unwin, £5.50. 
The (heat British Picture Show. By Or urge Perry. 
Hart-Davu. MacCJibbon, £5.5U. 


George Perry’s books 1 ), now seems absurd in its 
crude patriotic fervour on behalf of the home 
product—and in its desperate hopefulness. But 
it invested my own early lilmgoing with a mistrust 
of certain other sorts of picture, which counted 
as a gain in the end. The immediate post-war 
period was not a bad time in which to have one’s 
formative filmgoing years. 

In such a “British” atmosphere, the implica¬ 
tion (naturally) was that Hollywood was a bad 
thing. (Part of the same radio show, if I remember 
correctly, was often given to parodies of American 
film styles.) 1 suspect that many people taking 
their first serious interest in the cinema at that 
stage W'ere indeed turned off the American cinema 
by the militant propaganda of the British, and 
that it took a long time for some of us to find 
any virtue in American pictures at all. Bui tilting 
the propaganda balance against Hollywood may 
have afforded an accidental protection (not 
available if our filmgoing had started a decade 
earlier or later) against some very big obstacles 
to intelligent appraisals of film, including the 
cult of the genre picture—most of the genres to 
which cults have been attached having an 
American origin. On the whole, we did not—and 
do not—give in to the Cult of the Western, or to 
the Cult of the Musical, or to any Cult which 
goes to make a season at the National Film 
Theatre. Thus inoculated against Hollywood, 
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some of us, in one generation at least, felt able to 
keep clear of the film critics’ and intellectuals’ 
fads and craves, and look at pictures singly, 
coolly, on their own merits. 

Of course, the short-term effects of that post¬ 
war faith in the “good British picture” (Celia 
Johnson refusing Robert Newton, her husband 
back from the war, a sentimental kiss in their 
new home in This Happy Breed) were the creation 
of false distinctions between the British and 
American industries, and the overestimation of 
the British films of the period. British films were 
not as far removed from the atmosphere and 
values of the American cinema as was fondly 
believed. The British industry behaved like the 
American when it could afford it (Pascal humping 
his own sphinx to Egypt to finish Caesar and 
Cleopatra for £1,278,000—“Mr Rank can sell 
a few more bags of flour”), and when doing battle 
with the Americans for the home market in¬ 
creasingly took on as much transatlantic colour¬ 
ing as it could. British films—as is ruefully 
admitted by all the qualifications and reservations 
in these histories—were not really very good. The 
gieat British picture experiences of my ado¬ 
lescence (which were also great experiences for 
grown-up critics as often as not) do not show up 
very well on the mall or the large screen a 
quarter of a century later. 

M ski no a personal select list of the best 
British pictures of the “post-war renaissance”, 
1 found it mainly tallied with Mr Perry’s judg¬ 
ments, and is depressmgly short. Memory can 
play tricks with the quality of films, and the least 
one cum do is give in brackets the number of 
times one has seen a film, with the figure in 
italics if the most recent viewing was in the last 
two years. It's a matter of: Brief Encounter (3), 
an astonishing essay in social fantasy for 1945, 
positing a calm, secure, middle-class Britain in 
which the unconsummated agonies of these good 
British people could be enacted; Great Expecta¬ 
tions (4), a decent exercise in fidelity to an 
original despite David Lean’s surrender to the 
temptation of a Hollywood ending: The 'Hurd 
Man (6), which could go, with one or two 
Chabrol productions, into a "Best of Hitchcock” 
senes from which all of Hitchcock—now there’s 
a cult!—would be excluded: and Kind Hearts and 
Coronets (2), the most literate and stylish film 
the late Robert Hamer was allowed to make. 
Those other Ealing comedies were agreeable 
little films, but. . . . And as the best of post-war 
European cinema was reaching our screens, the 
British industry was genteelly ebbing away with 
Spring in Park Lane ( 1), May-time in Mayfair (1), 
Into the Blue (I). The nadir comes in the early 
and middle 1950s (while we were getting the first 
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Early Stages 

John Gielgud 

One of the most delightful of all 
theatrical biographies, this book, 
originally published by Macmillan, 
has been out of print for many 
years. This new edition is slightly 
revised with new material and con¬ 
tains many new photographs that 
have not appeared before. As well as 
evoking the childhood and early years 
of one of our greatest actors. Early 
Stages provides an examination of 
some of Gielgud's major successes: 
Richard II, Hamlet, King Lear, The 
Good Companions, Richard of Bor¬ 
deaux and many others. Originally the 
book ended with Hamlet in New 
York, but the new material brings the 
story up to the enormous success of 
The Lady's Not For Burning and the 
record-breaking productions of Much 
Ado About Nothing and The Winter's 
Tale. £3.80 

The Bewitched 

Peter Barnes 

This historical play by the author of 
The Ruling Class, is set in seven¬ 
teenth-century Spam under the mad 
Carlos II. "Make no mistake about it: 
The Bewitched is a masterpiece, a 
work of true genius. It is grotesque, 
lyrical, thoughtful, full of broad the¬ 
atrical effects, baioque, cruel, funny, 
suspenseful—a feast for intellectuals 
as well as a rollicking example of 
folk theatre." 

Martin Esslin in Plays and Players 
£2.50 £1.00 paperback 

Heinemann Educational Books 

48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 
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of Bergman, Wajda, Ray, Kurosawa) when 
virtually every British film seemed to be casting 
back to wartime heroics. Jack Hawkins and 
Trevor Howard scheming behind prison-camp 
wire, slogging across the desert, drifting in open 
boats. 

Both Mr Betts and Mr Perry document fully 
(and Mr Perry veiy lucidly) the real tragedy of an 
industry which has suffered not just from ctu/y 
spending, idle pretensions, philistine manage¬ 
ment and brutal cartelisation, but has so far 
signally failed to produce one British-bom 
director (to get over the Lo.sey pioblem) whose 
indubitable creative talent gives him and British 
cinema deserved international status. All the 
p/abe. to be honest praise, has to lie faint: so 
many directors (is it inherent in the situation, or 
in them?) repeat themselves, run into the sand, 
go off the rails, show tantalising flickers of 
inspiration which remain unfulfilled—distribute 
the names of the Boulting Brothers, David Lean, 
Ken Russell, Michael Powell among these 
enlegot ies as seems appropriate. Of the two books 
Mr Betts' is much the less satisfying—muddled 
in its narrative line, inaccurate in places, a bit 
sententious. But u has a vinue in what threatens 
to seem a weakness. Plundering “the wntings of 
critics past anti present”, he provides an inter¬ 
mittent anthology of enlivening quotes from 
James Agee, Richard Winnington, Pauline Kael 
and others. 

Mr Perry is much more comfortably and Jiimly 
in command of lus material, nic«.Jy balancing the 
dire and shameful economic history ol the 
industry with his account of the development and 
achievement of British film, and providing an 
invaluable biographical guide. But any such 
history must turn, at many points, into a steady 
listing of names and titles, and then it’s the 
critical dimension which sutlers. Mr Perry con¬ 
cludes that “there is a national cinema—a 
living being, however sickly, that needs to be 
cherished.” Missing, and needed, m both Ibe 
Great British Picture Show and The Film Business, 
is some resolute sorting out, with hard critical 
concentration, of the high points in British 
cinema which could tie adduced to support 
even so meagre and defensive a claim. They do 
exist, perhaps not in whole directors or even 
whole films, but certainly in fleeting passages of 
excitement and promise. 


R eadino famous hi.ms in transcript, shot- 
by-shot and line-by-line of dialogue (increas¬ 
ingly possible in the excellent Lorritner series) 

* Masterwnrks of the French Cinema. Introduced by 
John WEfQHTMAN. Lorrimer, £3.50 


is most fascinating—but then perhaps only 
really helpful if one has recently seen the pictures 
in question. John Wcightman's four “Master- 
works” are The Italian Straw Hat, Lju Grande Illu¬ 
sion , La Rottde and The Wages of Fear . 2 The word 
masierworks makes a lot of assumptions; and 
besides, are they a personal “top four”, or a 
choice of the best lout available? .Among films 
which would appear to be on his wavelength, 
A Nous la Liberty and la Regie dtt Jeu have 
already appeared in print. The" Wages of Pear, 
Clouzol’s saga of the two lorries full of nitro¬ 
glycerine crossing the South American wastes, 
seemed to rue, when l saw it twenty years ago, 
a piece of high old melodramatic fustian: the 
transcript suggests a degree of subtlety neither it, 
nor Clou/ot generally, possessed. Ija Jimtde, on 
the other hand, visually witty and ingenious, yet 
essentially a decorative, minor piece of film¬ 
making, reads much less well even than one 
remembers it. 

With the only silent him of the quartet, [he 
Italian Snaw Hat, the visual jokes are vitluully 
impossible to transcribe: 

The horse is ruimnalively eating foliage Irom ihe 
bush, on winch an unlikely object is hanging -a 
woman's straw hat. . . 'then fadmard suddenly 

ga/es with astonishment . . . As he sees the horse 
munching the stiaw hat. {Still) 

The still does something to bring back the memory 
of that unfortunate moment, but most ol ihe 
transcription leadcnly and quite inappropriately 
obstructs one’s recollection of a ncar-n laxterwork 
of pace and humour (on Professor Wcightman’s 
interpretation “in terms of Existentialist psychol¬ 
ogy and the modern French obsession with 
the object ”, 1 pass). The genuine musterwork 
here is, of course, la Grande Illusion, Jean 
Renoir’s study of war. class, pride, a whole 
series of dissolving “great illusions”, seen with a 
humane, affectionate, infinitely discerning eye 
and transmitted in images and sequences which 
seem to gather new layers of meaning at each 
encounter. Here, transcription and translation 
tend rather to increase and simplify the social 
difference between Boeklieu, the aristocratic 
officer, and his fellow prisoners: on screen, 
between the young Pierre Fresnay and Jean 
Gabin, it’s a smaller, much subtler gap. And 
mere description can’t do proper justice to von 
Stroheim’s bravura performance as the German 
commandant, but can call up the visual images 
in the mind. 

Granted the donat e of a motorised civilisation 
tipping over from folly and stupidity into actual, 
homicidal madness—murderous fights between 
aggrieved drivers, botlies ignored at the roadside, 
burning cars littering the landscape—Godard 
could have developed a brilliant allegory of the 
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West contriving its own comeuppance; and for 
about one third of Weekend 3 it looked as if he 
just might. The transcript solidly confirms what 
one saw on the screen: a powerful idea wilfully 
stirred up into a bloody and bloody-minded mess. 
Once upon a time, Godard understood the use of 
implication and economy: he assembled the 
garish iconography of his urban bourgeois 
world with precision and point. The long mono¬ 
logues or interviews (in, say, Masculin-Feminin ) 
commented on real people in imaginable social 
contexts. Now it is all gone. One knows it was 
there, but after seven years’ watching the most 
substantial talent in post-war French cinema 
throw everything wantonly away it’s almost 
possible to believe that the more modest Truffaut, 
on whom Don Allen has written an illuminating 
monograph 4 had more to oiler from the start. 
Which isn’t true. He has never settled, moving 
with unfailing charm, shrewdness and humour 
from the sharp social observation of Les Quatre 

Weekend! Wind from the Fast. By Jean-(. lie 
CiooAno. Lornmer, £1.25. 

* Truffaut. By Don Allfn. Seeker Warburg, JEUO. 


Cent Coups to the plangent statement of the sheer 
impossibility of love in Jules et Jim, to the un¬ 
comfortable sci-li exercise of Fahrenheit 451, to 
sub-Hitchcock (and far from the best) in The 
Bride Wore Black, to truly catastrophic melo¬ 
drama in Mississipt Mermaid, to gentler domestic 
tangles in liaisers Voles and Domicile Conjugate, 
to yearnings for Hollywood, where they never 
did it on hand-held cameras, in Day for Night. 
Nothing is done without integrity, little is done 
with passion: Trullaut films are acceptable and 
unmcinorable, with the exception of his one 
maslerwork, L'EnJiuit Sau verge. 


Mr Allkn’s book is a model of sensitive, ob¬ 
servant, unpretentious criticism, the ideal kind of 
guide to his subject. By contrast, Robin Wood, 
in his introduction to Weekend, wallows in 
confusion to justify Godard’s extravagances: 
"lhc challenge [is] in its horrifying optimism.” 
H eekend closes with the words ''Tin de Cinema" 
after a young wife has sat round with a group of 
hippy cannibals eating her husband. So that no 
one may be confused, Roy Paul Madsen has 
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For anyone who is interested in the cinema membership of the British Film 

Institute is essential. 

The National Film Archive, with its Viewing Service and Stills Collection, deals with 

the history of film. 

The Information and Documentation services offer research and library facilities. 

At the National Film Theatre on tne South Bank you can see a wide range of films, 
hear film makers talking about their work and enjoy the riverside clubroorn and 

lestaurant. 

If you live outside London, then there are over 40 Regional Film Theatres, assisteo 

tty the BFL 

Through the Film Availability Services you can hire and book films for your film 

society. 

The Publications Department wiil keep you up-to-date through the quarterly 
Sight and Sound and the Monthly Film Bulletin. 

And if you want to make your own film you can always apply to the Production 
Board for technical and financial assistance. 

Further details of these activities and membership of the Institute from; 

Membership Department, 

British Film Institute, 81 Dean Street, ■BfljW 

London W1V 6AA. Tel: 01 437 4366 ext 42 KiH 
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written a 550pp. study of The Impact of Film,* a compendious effort of research into the effect 

of the film on the viewer: any kind of film, any 
kind of viewer. I found it indigestible; but suspect 
a The Impact of Him. By Roy Paul Mausen. 1 sha11 <ind «* indispensable. The medium is a 
Macmillan, £o.50. minefield of ambiguities. 


The Glory & the Dream 

Myths of Cinema — By Isabel Quigly 


M yths are not iaught or learned but 
absorbed by a sort of osmosis. Nurture 
seems to have little to do with them, nature 
everything. In exactly similar circumstances one 
man’s myth is another man's joke, and what cun 
be a source of intense imaginative glory may just 
as well provoke nothing—not the smallest 
emotional shiver or mental tingle. When 1 was a 
child in what was, I suppose, still the dying hiccup 
of the Renaissance, we took in without really 
trying a general mythology that included the 
inhabitants of the night sky and Lcmpriere's 
Classical Dictionary—the mainstream Trojans 
and Greeks, the Olympians and their better- 
known offspring, heroes and beasts that bold the 
kind of position, at once familiar and fanciful, 
that the Wombles (say) hold in the lives of today's 
young. Not any more. Tor child or adult, the 
night sky is full of strangers. But there are plenty 
of myths nearer home, and the cinema has been 
called their most potent begetter. 

I have a feeling that myths are largely visual, 
in the sense of visionary, at least. They come in 
shapes and patterns, as satisfyingly seeablc, or 
rather imaginable, forms and combinations and 
colours. Even when they come from a literary 
source they are in most cases transferred, I think, 
to a visual level. When Don Quixote found his 
knightly stories a source of almost achievable 
romance and richness he went out to look for 
what they could give hun, which was imitable 
only with a pinch of madness. The American 
West gives exactly the same sort of glory to 
plenty of people today—another country of 
romance and richness no! too far removed in 
time although, when you set out to look for it, 
just over the horizon; a place, an altitude, that 
cannot be envisaged without its visual images of 
canyons, great landscapes, dreamlike horses of 
immeasurable speed. The cinema, like the tellers 
of chivalric tales, has its mirage-like horizons, 
endlessly beckoning and retreating. 

These myths and fantasies, images and dreams 
(visual aliens and cultural leit-overs in most 


people’s world), which the cinema puffed out in 
its heyday like some great scented power-station, 
are kept alive not so much by the memories of 
ageing film-fans as by the revivers and archaeo¬ 
logists whose books pour out at an extraordinary 
rate, suggesting an extraordinary readership. 
Extraordinarily large or merely extraordinary, 
meaning odd? Hard to say; they vary too much 
in quality and kind, both the books and, presum¬ 
ably, their readers. And anyway, like all con¬ 
fraternities of enthusiasts, from covens of 
sardine-tasters to makers of pot-pourri or 
collectors of Peruvian bus-tickets, old-style film- 
fans, by which l mean, on the whole, backward¬ 
looking film-fans, vary through all the grades of 
lunacy if judged by mere non-enthusiasts who 
see a film once and, if they really love it, maybe 
twice. 

The books 1 am talking about are for the keen 
mythologist, if that is the word for him, whose 
visual imagination has been caught, stirred and 
spun round by (say) cowboys or vampires or the 
heroic rebel, through whose dreams, day or 
sleeping, stalk hoods or G-men, private eyes, 
Bengal Lancers, samurai, Felix the Git, Flash 
Gordon, Mary Pickford. Some of them are 
picture books of lost faces and expressions, 
superseded dreams of beauty among which an 
occasional ageless face (Garbo's, say) survives 
with a tranquillity outside fashion, a myth on its 
own, outside its period. Some are strip cartoons 
of a lost way of life. Some are analyses of particu¬ 
lar qualities, attitudes and appearances in the 
cinema, which combine to produce myths. These 
may be visually propagated but they very soon 
become part of an inner landscape, imaginative 
country whose inhabitants are not just larger than 
life but longer than time. 


“■* VISIONS OF YESTERDAY OT dreams of tO- 
V morrow, who is to say which exerts the 
strongest pull in the psyche of man?” says the 
epigraph to Jeffrey Richards’ Visions of Yester- 
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day 1 , a study of what can roughly be called right- 
wing cinema. Temperamentally, of course, while 
the left tends to dream of tomorrow, the right 
tends to brood over the past, to discover un¬ 
alterable patterns there and to compare the 
present unfavourably with them; and the three 
sorts of right-wing eyesight examined here were 
all the products of much older historical and 
cultural myths well before they came to impose 
their own upon the public. Mr Richards’ large, 
well-illustrated book is divided into three parts 
and covers a good deal of ground so far neglected. 
The first part deals with “the cinema of Empire”, 
or trims on the theme of British imperialism and 
the attitudes and patterns of life it imposed; the 
second with American populism as seen in the 
work of Ford, Capra and Leo McC'arey; the 
third with the Nazi cinema, from Leni Riefenstahl 
at one end to directly anti-British propaganda 
films made during the war at the other. 

The author, clearly a man of broad horizons, 
is a lecturer in Byzantine history at Lancaster, 
currently writing a social histoiy of the early 
medieval Papacy and a study of die films of John 
Lord: which, in a world of specialisation and 
cinematic moles, is a pleasant surprise, like 
meeting a Bunny Girl with a Ph.lX He writes in 
a lively, journalesy way (“Moribund, Oxbridge- 
orientated university panjandrums are still to be 
heard up and down the country chuntering 
that . . .” he says on the very first page), and 
packs in plenty of useful stullj fact or opinion, 
at a fairly popular level. 

With his opinion of many films it is often hard 
to agree. Is the second veision of Goodbye Mr 
Chips (the Peter O’Toole one) ready “one of the 
finest films the cinema has produced”? Is The 
Prisoner of Zenda ready “one of the purest and 
noblest fables of love and honour ever put on the 
screen”? And can you ready say of John Crom¬ 
well’s film of it that “the direction is faultless, 
the writing brilliant, the production impeccable, 
the score unforgettable and the actors so perfect 
that one would be forgiven for thinking that the 
parts had been written for them”? Like so many 
enthusiasts and collectors, especially enthusiasts 
for particular forms of kitsch, Mr Richards has 
come to love what he collects, then to exaggerate 
its merits absurdly, and finally, quite straight- 
faced, to take kitsch for greatness. If you con¬ 
centrate on, say, the shape, colour, typography, 
age and general beauty of Peruvian bus tickets 
you may soon persuade yourself that they are 
comparable as works of art with the St Matthew 
Passion. All of which makes one nervous about 
Mr Richards’ estimate of the obscurer films. 


Contemporary 

DRAMATISTS 


Edited by Janies Vinson 


Contrn'poraiy Diamatlui provides information on 
300 l nglish-language playwrights. 

Entries include’ biography; a listing of all plays, 
with details of first production, production in 
London and New York, and publication; details of 
other work in the theatre - plays directed or 
produced, plays in which he or she has acted, etc.; 
information about work for radio, television and 
films; a listing of those critical studies the playwright 
considers relevant in understanding his woik; a 
signed critical essay by a prominent critic of 
modern drama. 

An additional 100 playwrights are included in a 
Supplement of essays and appendices on screen¬ 
writers, radio writers, television wi iters, and musical 
librettists, and on the thcatic of mixed means and 
theatre collectives. 
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FROM METHUEN <n> 

Now in Paperback 
DAVID ROBINSON 

WORLD CINEMA 

A short history 

In the twentieth century, film 
has become the distinctive cul¬ 
tural force of the age. David 
Robinson traces the whole extra¬ 
ordinary history of the cinema 
and the economic, historical and 
artistic pressures that shaped it. 
The text includes over 600 
photographs—many of them 
unique, from the author's own 
collection, an extensive biblio¬ 
graphy, an appendix on ani¬ 
mated films and a uniquely 
comprehensive filmography of 
the work of 500 of the out¬ 
standing film makers. 

University Paperback £2.50 
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by Freddy Buache 

Illustrated £1 -05 

The Screenplay as Literature 

by Douglas G. Winston 

Illustrated £5*50 

The World of Musical 
Comedy 

Iry Stanley Green 

Illustrated £7*00 

'Hie Cinema of David Lean 

by Gerald Pralley 

Illustrated £5*00 

The War Film 
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Still, his book has plenty of good things in it, 
first of all an endlessly interesting theme. It is not 
a retelling of old tales or a rehashing of stale 
opinions, like so many film books, but a personal 
view of a subject (or rather three subsections of 
a subject) he clearly both enjoys and has con¬ 
sidered at length and in some depth. Secondly, 
it is the work of a historian who can sift evid¬ 
ence, select examples, set things in the context of 
the past, in general organise his huge amount of 
material and move, intellectually, beyond the 
coniines of the Gaumont or the average film 
critic’s column. He may be askew in his rating of 
some of the films but he sets them in their histori¬ 
cal context far more knowledgeably than most. 
He generalises, but at least he has a general 
understanding of what he writes about, a pano¬ 
ramic view of events that allows him to make not 
just sweeping statements but broad judgments. 

T he chapter tities give an idea of his 
range. On the imperial cinema they include 
“The Ideology of Empire”, “Literature of Em¬ 
pire”, “Myths and Myth-Figures”, “The Old 
School Tie”, “The Imperial Archetype”, and 
“The Gods of Empire”; on populism, “The Ide¬ 
ology of Populism”, “Frank Capra: the Classic 
Populist”, “Leo McOarey: the Fantasy of 
Goodwill”, and “John Ford: (he Folk Memory”; 
and on the Nazi cinema “The Ideology of 
National Socialism”, “Leni Riefenstahl— the 
Documentary and Myth”. “Nazi Feature Filins: 
Themes and Archetypes I. The Leader and his 
Followeis. 2. Discipline, Comradeship and 
Fatherland”, “The Eternal Jew and Perfidious 
Albion.” 

Mr Richards is good on the mvtnical, visionary 
aspect of these films. “In a very real sense, all 
three of the movements we have been examining 
were religious and the films can be seen as ritual 
enactments of the creed,” be writes m his 
concluding chapter. 

Kipling wrote that “all ritual is fortifying” and this 
gives us the key to understanding these films. Their 
purpose was. I would contend, not to convert the 
unbeliever but to sustain and encourage the 
believer . . . Repetition is an integral part of ritual. 

It is only by repetition that the message is drummed 
home. It also explains why these movies are ariti- 
imcllcctual. Intellect implies a questioning of 
beliefs. These genres required unquestioning 
acceptance of beliefs. The fundamental aspects of the 
litany, such as “The Fiihrer knows best”, “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” and “The 
White Man’s Burden”, were dramatised over and 
over again. As with all religions these cinematic 
expressions of the creed have their gods and heroes 
who are apotheosized, their icons to provide focal 
points of emotion, their archetypes for audience 
identification. The heroes are ritualised: the 
Lincoln-Christ populist “Good Man”, the “heaven- 
born” administrator of the Imperial films, the Nazi 
Fuhrer-tigure. . . . The film stars are important in 
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this context. They are the high priests of the 
celluloid religions, the ritual enactors of the 
dramatised creed, the hierophants in the masks. ... 
The musical scores too had their religious function. 
. . . The folk songs and hymns of America are an 
integral pait of John Ford’s films, the Nazi party 
marching tunes crop up constantly in their films 
and Elgar is the obvious inspiration for the musical 
scores of some of the Imperial films. 

Well summarised and well said. Mr Richards 
is excellent, too, on Eeni RiefenMahl, whom he 
treats (I think fairly), without making mora: 
judgments, as “an undoubted cinematic genius.” 
His descriptions and analyses ol her Olympiad 
and Triumph vj the Will, with their evocation of 
“the savage power and panoply of Nazism”, are 
the best thing in (he book. Those of us who saw 
it in action may be inoculated against it forever 
but 1 have with dismayed interest heard young 
people talking together, without any sense of 
guilt, of the fascination they found in one or two 
of the specifically Nazi scenes of the film C uharet, 
paniculaily tlie (to me frightening, to them 
apparently stirring) singing of the “Tomorrow 
belongs to me” song outride a country mn, led 
by a beautiful blond boy, with everyone gradually 
caught up in the mass emotion and, at first 
reluctantly, then excitedly, rising to join in. 


ozu 

Donald Richie 

For years tho Japanese refused to export 
fasuji'o O-'u's films on grounds of their exces¬ 
sive "J.ipjr.HSf'nats " Now, however, Ozo's 
Tokyo Story has proved to be a smash hit in 
Nezv Yo'k. and many of Ozu s other films an* 
becoming available at last to Western 
audiences This now book is a brilliant piece of 
cross cultural interpretation, analyzing O/u's 
style sub|rct matter, working methods, and 
philosophical assumptions. Ry tracing the 
development of Corn's films, from their begin¬ 
nings through si opt/ ntiu.j, shooting, and 
editing, Richie explicates The ailistu; strategies 
and implications ol Ozu’s woik 
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R oy Armes is a more serious critic, who 
wriles better and avoids Jeffrey Richards* 
pitlalls — chehd and overemphasis, fhs / it/n and 
Reality- is a stimulating history of the film from 
I nmicreand Me lies to Kenneth Anger, and, short 
though it is (228 pages) for so vast a subject and the 
range he covers, it suggests a nch compost of 
reading, interests and intellectual activity in 
general in which the text grows in a satisfactorily 
organic way as part (you led) of a cultural whole, 
an outlook embracing much else—for instance, 
in its treatment of surrealist and underground 
films the whole modern movement is invoked, 
the relevance to it of such things as cubism, the 
narrative techniques of the new novel, and 
architectural theory. This is fine. We need to he 
reminded that although a film is a film is a film 
and demands specialist attention, it exist;, in a 
world where other things count and the pressures 
ol these other things must, in the end, aficct every 
siig le thing about it; that culture, in other words, 
exists as a great metaphor of life, and no part 
of it can escape the implications of the test 
Like Visions of Yesterday , Film ami Reality is 
gallically divided into three parts, each exempli¬ 
fying a particular view of reality: the first, “the 
uncovering of the real*’ deals roughly with docu¬ 
mentary; the second, “the imitating of the real”. 

Film and Reality. By Roy Armes. Penguin Books, 
45p. 
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roughly with feature films; the third, “the 
questioning of the real”, roughly with experi¬ 
mental cinema. In the first case the lilm-makcr’s 
“prime concern is not to invent or imagine but to 
place people, obiects, settings and experiences in 
Front of the camera and to make the audience 
see ” In the second he “fastens instead on the 
film’s power to oiler a tosemblance or imitation 
of life . . , used not as an end in itself but as a 
means of creating satisfactory fictions.” In the 
third, he seeks “not to convey surface realism 
or to sustain a make-believe but to explore the 
inner reality beneath the surface.” 

The American logician Charles Pietce posits 
three categories of sign: index (e g. weallieicock, 
sundial, footprint, or, in medical terms, pulse t.ue), 
icon (portrait, map, diagram), symbol (denoting 
a purely conventional link). Peter W'ollen in Ins 
Signs and Meaning in the cinema, gives Rossellini 
as an example of the “indexical” film-maker, 
Joseph von Sternberg as the "iconic” and Hscn- 
stein as the “symbolic.” Mr Arincs himself 
applies the theory to sound ---cincma-virite track, 
live and unscripted (indexical), musical accom¬ 
paniment (symbolic), and in between them studio 
track combining real and artificial sounds 
(iconic). 

11 Japan Him Image. By Richard N. Tuckfr. 
Studio Vista, i.2 95. 
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So Part I, “Film Realism”, indexical, covers the 
cinema in its earliest, most functional phase, 
though it very soon became less functional and 
more contrived. Flaherty’s Nanook had to build 
a new igloo to get the equipment inside it and 
his Aran fishermen had to learn how to use 
harpoons and catch sharks in a way that had 
lapsed fifty years before. Part 2, “Film Illusion”, 
icomcal, covers the fiction film, Hollywood, the 
stars, the various genres, what most people 
think of as the movies. And Part 3, “Film 
Modernism", symbolic, covers the modern 
movement from Fisenstcin onwards, in (he 
belief that 

the cinema is the ir.ost exciting medium for the 
expression of modernist ideas: dealing as own 
space-time continuum, mixing the real and the 
fictional, objective narration and subjective view¬ 
point. and building up a multiple peispective in the 
mannei of a cubist painting. 

A fifr this, down to earth with a bump when 
it lxaromes clear how enormous a subject 
world cinema is. if, in u book as comprehensive- 
seeming us Film ami Reality, the world’s largest 
him iiuiu.iiry, Japan’s, is scarcely mentioned; 
only a few of the xnajoi duectois to illustrate 
particular points. Richard N. 'I ticker’s Japan: 
Film Image' takes us not just into an unknown 
world but into almost unimaginable imaginative 
country. The few Japanese films wc ha\c seen 
here are not representative, it seems; arid even 
wall them a knowledge of the cultural back¬ 
ground is essential. So a potted history of Japan 
and a quite helpful explanation of much that is 
culturally mysterious go with a brisk history of 
the film itself. Briefly, Japan was closed to the 
world in 1624 by the “Edict of Isolation” and 
for 230 years scaled away from industrialisation, 
western expansion and all the external rest of it. 
One fine day in 1853 Commodore Perry sailed in 
bearing gifts, among them a Daguerrotype outfit 
for the Emperor. Mr Tucker sees this as possibly 
a direct reason for the early development of the 
cinema in Japan. Certainly there were touring 
magic-lantern shows in 1894, Edison’s Kineto- 
scope and Vitascope were shown in 1896, and the 
first film was shot in Japan in 1897. Two years 
later it had its first public showing, but this was 
to a picked audience including royalty, which set 
the cinema up from the start as an entertainment 
for top people. “Japan never experienced the 
equivalent of a Nickelodeon,” says Mr Tucker. 

So on to the enormous output of the Japanese 
cinema between then and now, a very little of it 
familiar to us, most of it not. The unfamiliarity 
in any case is not so much that of atmosphere or 
scenery or even social custom as of attitude and, 
at a deeper level, of myth. On the one hand, 
bushido, the code of the samurai; on the other. 
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students so far left they think the Maoists reac¬ 
tionary. (Arnold Lunn in The Harrovians, 
incidentally, as long ago as 1913 suggested 
bushido as just the thing for the trendy public 
schoolboy and indeed called one of his chapters 
“More lessons in bushido”: not as dreary or as 
conventional as “good form”, it was, he sug¬ 
gested, a tough, dignified, aristocratic outlook 
less concerned with playing the game than with 
keeping your end up.) In the middlebrow middle, 
lots of monster lilms, porn and buckets of blood. 


A glancr at thi; more pop promoters 
or at least purveyors of myths, historians and 
illustrators of the various genres. Well-written and 
lively, though necessarily sketchy, are three 
illustrated studies by Ivan Butler, The War Film, 
Religion in the Cinema, Honor in the Cinema * 
Another series, edited by Sheridan Motley, is of 
picture books with a text rather than vue versa, 
but again the writers have done well with their 
brisk treatment of a big subject: lan Cameron 
with Adventure and the Cinema, John Kobal with 
Romance and the Cinema . !> Excellent text, too, with 
suitably horrifying pictures and introduction by 
Roger Manvel I, in William Faure's Images of 
Violence ,* which suggests wc know Jiltle and 
ought to understand more about violence on 
film, its cau-.es and effects, what it does to us and 
what it (ells about us. Then down to the low¬ 
brow level with a book us huge arid handsome as 
most of its male stars: Paul Trent’s and Richaid 
Lawton's The Image Makers, 7 a meagre text with 
studio puitraits of the stars, some of whom have 
dated sadly into what seems almost ugliness, 
while others have lasted, touchingly, into a new 
sort of beauty. Interviews with some of the 
oldies provide laughs and pathos: Joan Blondell, 
for instance- “During the war I insisted on signing 
for every soldier that asked for a photo. That 
took hour si They came so fast!” And at the 
bottom of the pile, William K. Everson’s The Bad 
Guys, a Pictorial History of the Movie Viliam and 
The Detective in Film, a Pictorial Tien stay of the 
Screen Sleuth from 1903 to the Present , H with 
negligible texts but dozens of villains from the 
great train robbers of 1903, and of sleuths from 

* The War Film. Religion in the Cinema. Horror in 
the Cinema. By Ivan JiuruFit. Tantivy Press, £3.50, 
£1.10, £1.10; A. S. Baines, $3.95, $2.95, $2.95. 

5 Adventure and the Cinema. By Ian Cameron. 
Studio Vista, £2.95. Romance and the Cinema. By 
John Koual. Studio Vista, £2.95, 

* Images of Violence. By William Fauke. Studio 
Vista, £3.60, paper £1.95. 

7 The Image Makers. Text by Paul Trent. Designed 
by Richard Lawton. Octopus Press, £3.95. 

8 The Bad Guys. By William K. Everson. The 
Detective in Film. By William K. Everson. Citadel 
Press, $4.95, $9.95. 
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the earliest Sherlock Holmes, a Danish one in 
1908. 

T he cinema heats time not just because 
films can be preserved (more or less, and 
with difficulty) but because it shows things in the 
past both flatly, as an external record of the way 
they looked, and idealistically, visionarily, as a 
record of their makers’ inner eye. Of course its 
earliest and most obvious function was recording: 
moving train, galloping horse, running man. 
But one step ahead of that and it ceased to be 
flat and uninvolved, it showed not just the way 
things looked, unadorned, at a particular 
moment, but the way people wanted them to look. 


adorned by idealism and wistfulness, in that 
particular age: not just objective appearances 
but the subjective manipulation of appearances. 

Over the factual world, in the commercial 
cinema at least, the film-maker lays an idealised 
world, mostly his own but partly his audience’s, 
turning the factual base into what he and his 
audience would like it to be. So we see what they 
admired, coveted, dreamed of, fifty, forty, thirty, 
twenty years ago; we become visually familiar 
with what, in earlier times, was unknown or 
forgotten—the preceding generation or two, not 
necessarily at the high level of the surviving 
artists’ eyes, but at the middling or low or quite 
inartistic level of the middlingly-placed camera, 
whose still realism the cinema set spinning. 


Dawn Walkers 


Anxious eyes loom down the damp-black streets— 

Pale staring gitls who are walking away hard 

krom beds where love went wrong or died or turned away, 

Treading their misery beneath anolhei day 
Stamping to work into another morning. 

In all our youths there must have been some time 
When the cold dark has stiffened up the wind 
But suddenly, like a sail stiffening with wind. 

Carried the vessel on, stretching the ropes, glad of it. 

But listen to this now: this I saw one morning. 

1 saw a young man running, for a bus I thought. 

Needing to catch it on this murky morning, 

Dodging the people crowding to work or shopping early. 

And all heads stopped and turned to see how he ran 
To see would he make it, the beautiful strong young man. 

Then I noticed a girl running after, calling out “John.” 

He must have left his sandwiches I thought. 

But she screamed “John wait." He heard her and ran faster. 

Using his muscled legs and his studded boots. 

We knew she’d never reach him. “Listen to me, John. 

Only once more,” she cried. “For the last time, Jolin, please wait, please listen.’ 
He gained the comer in a spurt and she 
Sobbing and hopping with her red hair loose 
(Made way for by the respectful audience) 

Followed on after, but not to catch him now. 

Only that there was nothing left to do. 

The street closed in and went on with its day. 

A worn old man standing in the heat from the baker’s 
Said “Surely to God the bastard could have waited.” 

Jenny Joseph 
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From Texas to Sussex 


An Odyssey of 
Campus Protest 

By Michael Vannoy Adams 

W HO REMEMBERS 

“TCIT? The 
anti-hero of Nor¬ 
man Mailer’s novel 
Why Are We in 
Vietnam ?—a sport¬ 
ing character who 
uses advanced war 
technology to an¬ 
nihilate wild animals 
•—graduated from 
Texas Christian 
University as “an 
All-American boy” 
in 1936. 1 A private 
institution of 6,500, 
TCU is known in the United States mainly as a 
Football Fraternity campus, where fathers and 
mothers send their sons and daughters to get a 
conservative education. The University sponsors 
the international piano competition named in 
honour of Van Clibum Occasionally a scholar 
of repute is endowed as a visiting professor 
(recently J. H. Plumb occupied a special chair in 
history). But essentially TCU has one commit¬ 
ment: to protect, in loco parentis, the students 
entrusted to its care. 

1 graduated from TCU in 1970. During my 
time there the Viet Nam War was at its height. 
One of the local issues that concerned those of 
us who opposed the conflict in South-east Asia 
was whether nationally-known anti-War activists 
had the right to use University facilities as a 
forum to criticise the government's policy. The 
TCU student speaker’s committee invited Dick 
Gregory (Black comedian, author of Nigger, and 
supporter of Eugene McCarthy’s Presidential 
campaign) and Jane Fonda (actress, women’s 
liberationist, and now wife of Tom Hayden, 

1 Norman Mailer, Why Are We in Vietnam? (1970), 
P. 29. 


founder of Students for a Democratic Society). 
The Chancellor of TCU vetoed both invitations, 
on the ground that to allow Gregory and Fonda 
to speak at the University would dignify their 
dissent, and bestow institutional praise upon their 
anti-Viet Nam folly. This refusal betrayed a more 
basic assumption: the notion that young men 
and women cannot be trusted to make rational 
judgements when confronted with opposing 
evidence and argument. The administration 
imposed a limit on free speech at TCU in the 
self-righteous belief that anti-War ideas were not 
only wrong in themselves, but subversive—that 
rhetoric would prove irresistible to the “im¬ 
mature” student. 

In conversation with me the Vice-Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs compared Dick Gregory to 
Adolf Hitler. Ironically, Gregory had been a 
guest speaker at the University a few years 
before. He was no longer welcome because he 
had become an economic liability, like Fonda. If 
TCU had allowed either of them to lecture, the 
news media would have reported the visits. And 
this publicity might have offended the University’s 
traditional constituency of upper-middlc-class 
citizens and white-collar business interests. TCU 
was simply unwilling to run the financial risk, 
inconsiderable as it may have been, of alienating 
provincial opinion. 

Texas Christian University is situated in Fort 
Worth, near Dallas, where Southern Methodist 
University, a private institution of similar size 
and sentiment, is located. During my student 
days at TCU, SMU had its own dispute over 
free speech. The issue there centred on the “Tune 
In, Turn On, Drop Out” LSD advocacy of 
Timothy Leary. Leary had been dismissed from 
his teaching position at Harvard for conducting 
drug experiments with undergraduates, and he 
had recently been arrested for importing mari¬ 
juana across the Mexican border. At the moment 
Leary was free on bail. 

SMU was in the middle of a crucial fund¬ 
raising campaign. And Leary was certainly a 
more controversial figure than either Dick 
Gregory or Jane Fonda. University supporters 
who objected to Leary’s scheduled appearance 
let it be known that they would withdraw their 
financial pledges if Leary were permitted to 
lecture. In spite of this dollars-and-oents intimida¬ 
tion the President of SMU affirmed Leary’s “right 
to speak”, on one condition: that Sidney Cohen, 
a medical authority on drug abuse, be invited to 
respond in opposition. For once in my youthful 
university experience, a University administrator 
bad not only sufficient resolution to guarantee 
free speech, but enough imagination actually to 
improve the opportunity for critical discourse. 
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I N tub autumn of 1970 I enrolled as a 
graduate student in the American Civilisation 
Department of the University of Texas at Austin, 
where John R. Silber was Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, by far the largest school in a 
state institution of 36,000. Silber earned a reputa¬ 
tion as a man dedicated to excellence in education. 
A kind of philosopher-king, he hired and fired 
faculty with a more or less free hand. He made 
friends of those who believed in his personal 
vision and enemies of those who believed in 
specialisation. His pet projects were “P/an //,” 
a liberal programme for undergraduates with 
superior aptitude scores and grade averages, and 
“Comparative Studies ,” an inter-disciplinary 
programme run by only seven professors, men 
with high salaries and few responsibilities except 
to themselves, their students, and Silber. (Among 
these scholars were the classicists William 
Arrowsmith and D. S. Carne-Ross; the psycho¬ 
logist Sigmund Koch; the Romance linguist and 
culture critic Roger Shattuek; and the art histor¬ 
ian Donald Weismann.) 

Inevitably Silber’s single-minded purpose, and 
sometimes high-handed methods, bred discon¬ 
tent. Colleagues of a more practical bent resented 
his power. Eventually the Austin Hoard of 
Regents, composed of political appointees of the 
Governor of Texas, decided to divide Arts and 
Sciences into three separate schools—l lumanities. 
Natural Sciences, and Social and Behavioural 
Sciences—and to abolish Silber's position as 
Dean. (Silber was retained as a professor of philo¬ 
sophy and his salary increased to $33,000 ) Still 
refusing to admit defeat, sure of his principles, he 
made one last attempt to regain control, and in¬ 
deed to expand it. The post of permanent Presi¬ 
dent of UT-Austin (University of Texas, Austin) 
was vacant. Silbcr's application for the office was 
notable; on purely academic grounds Silber was 
one of the two or three most qualified persons in 
the competition. But the University trustees, 
motivated by political considerations, rejected his 
bid as a matter of course. John Silber, now' Presi¬ 
dent of Boston University, is no stranger—as 
Encounter readers must know—to “politicised” 
education.® 

For at least three-and-a-half decades the 
University of Texas at Austin has been the scene 
Of sporadic intolerance. In 1939 “Pappy” 


O’Daniel, a radio entertainer and flour- salesman, 
whose homely political slogan was “Pass the 
Biscuits, Please ,” became Governor of Texas. 
His appointees to the Board of Regents fired 
professors and blacklisted library books in a 
crusade against liberal thought. When the 
University President was dismissed for opposing 
O'Daniel, the American Association of University 
Professors investigated and censured the trustees. 
During the 1950s a new Board of Regents sup¬ 
pressed the student newspaper*. At that time 
Willie Morris—later a Rhodes Scholar and 
editor of the Texas Observer (and, subsequently 
in New York, Harper’s )—was an undergraduate 
journalist at UT-Austin. Anti-social oil and gas 
legislation favourable to corporate interests was 
a major issue in the state. Morris wrote a series 
of editorials against drilling-rig bills, and pro¬ 
voked a reaction. The trustees intervened, and for 
a limited period imposed prior censorship. 3 

During the 1960s, when I was in Austin at the 
University of Texas, the Regents tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to prohibit campus sales of a hippie-New 
Left “underground” newspaper. The courts ruled 
that the attempt to restrain distribution was 
unconstitutional. l ater the University administra¬ 
tion refused to allow the “National Gay Libera¬ 
tion Conference” to take place on campus; 
officials were apprehensive about the publicity 
that would accompany the event. When the 
homosexuals came to Austin anyway, to hold 
their meeting off-campus, a student film society 
showed Andy Warhol’s Trash as a sympathetic 
gesture. A State legislator, disgusted by the 
movie’s overt sex-and-drugs theme (and un¬ 
affected by Warhol’s serious satire on what 
William Burroughs has called “the algebra of 
need” that distorts human desire), assailed the 
film as a simple affront to morals. 

In contrast to these efforts to limit expression, 
the speakers* committee at UT-Austin enjoyed 
relative freedom. While I was there the student 
union invited a broad spectrum of lecturers, from 
William F. Buckley (on the Right) to Herbert 
Marcuse (on the Left). Ken Kesey, who, like 
Leary, has been prosecuted for marijuana posses¬ 
sion (and whose experiments with LSD have 
been documented in Tom Wolfe’s Electric Kool- 
Aid Acid Test), spoke to a standing-room- 
only audience. 


* Ronnie Dugger, “The Changing of the UT 
Guard,” Tesas Observer , 7 Aug. 1970, pp. 2-5, and 
his “The Politics of Knowledge,” Change , Feb. 1974, 

5 >p, 3(L39, 60-61. Sec, in ENCOUNTtR (August 1974), 
ohn Silber’s article “Poisoning the Wells of Aca¬ 
deme.” 

* Willie Morris, North Toward Home (1967), pp. 
167-8, 188-9. 


M v Master’s thesis at UT-Austin was 
supervised by W. W. Rostow, formerly a 
government adviser in the.Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations. 

During the American military intervention in 
Viet Nam, Walt Rostow was a firm advocate of 
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strategic bombing. When the conflict in South¬ 
east Asia made Lyndon Johnson’s term a 
tragedy. Professor Eric F. Goldman characterised 
Rostow as “a fervid, almost exuberant hawk since 
the far, far JFK days.” David Halberstam says 
that personally Rostow was “always eager, hard¬ 
working . . . ingenuously open and friendly,” but 
that politically he was inflexible and cocksure, 
with “an almost mystic belief in air power.” 
Earlier, at the end of Kennedy’s thousand days, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., described Rostow as “a 
man of unusual inventiveness of mind and 
copiousness of expression . . . inexhaustible in 
his capacity to meet every crisis with a plan and 
unfailing in his decency and enthusiasm.” 4 

Before entering the government Rostow was a 
scholar at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. MIT granted him a leave of absence so 
that he might serve on the White House staff. In 
1964, while he was still engaged in policy plan¬ 
ning, the time-limit on his sabbatical expired. 
Formally, Rostow had no choice but to resign 
immediately from the government and resume 
forthwith his teaching duties, or to remain in 
politics and sever, by default, his connection with 
MIT. As a result, he tendered his academic 
resignation. Four years later, upon Johnson’s 
retirement, Rostov left the government. It would 
have been nothing less than reasonable for him to 
have expected an offer to return to MIT, where 
he had taught since 1950, But the Institute refused 
to renew his contract. MIT publicly denied that 
Rostow’s pro-war decision-making had anything 
at all to do with the rejection. Faculty members 
gave three reasons for turning him down: (I) 
Rostow’s teaching style was out-dated; (2) his 
own interests had shifted from economic growth 
to world politics; and (J) his research conclusions 
were superficial.* 

T he dishonesty of this bill of particulars was 
evident to one and all. As New York Times 
columnist James Reston wrote, Rostow’s “gifts 
as a lecturer are exceptional, and his experience 
after eight years in the White House and the 
State Department make him a much more 
valuable teacher than when he left Cam¬ 
bridge. . . Rostow had always considered 
himself a “political economist” in the classic 
sense of the term. Modernisation, he argued, was 
a subtle and complex process that depended on a 
variety of non-economic factors, not the least of 
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which was international politics. His most 
famous book. The Stages of Economic Growth, 
was by far the best-selling theoretical history of 
the transformation of nations from traditional to 
technological societies. 

Pretexts aside, Rostow was penalised for his 
role in the Viet Nam conflict. The MIT adminis¬ 
tration felt itself threatened by the protest 
movement inspired by Noam Chomsky and 
others. In private, Institute officials acknowledged 
that their reluctance to reappoint Rostow was 
motivated by fear that faculty and students 
would use Rostow’s continued employment as 
an excuse to turn the campus into an anti-war 
battleticld. 

Subsequently UT-Austin offered Rostow and 
his wife tenured posts in economics and history, 
and in government. Silber, in fact, is given credit 
for arranging the appointments. I studied under 
Rostow; and while writing articles on draft 
resistance and other topics for the Texas Observer, 
I watched a number of students take it upon them¬ 
selves to harass Rostow in the name of righteous 
indignation. Among other things, their tactics 
consisted of taunting him as a “war criminal” as 
he walked across campus to class. However, 
Rostow has stated (hat he regards his treatment 
by the students at UT-Austin as “almost wholly 
correct.” 


I left Texas for Fngland in the autumn of 1972. 

I came to the University of Sussex to write a 
D.Phif. dissertation in the School of American 
Studies headed by Marcus Cunliffe. Two months 
after my arrival I received a letter from a friend 
at Austin. She had attended an informal seminar 
conducted by Rostow and another professor on 
the Paris peace negotiations. The meeting had 
been disrupted by student protesters who shouted 
abuse, marched up and down the room, and 
prevented those present from hearing what was 
said. My correspondent, who previously had 
participated in the Viet Nam Moratorium 
demonstrations in Washington, had this to say: 

. . .What a great and noble contribution to the end 
of the war! They were awf ul. Patrolling the aisles like 
little Nazi stornuroopers, strutting. They asked all 
the questions, alt hostile, and then freely interrupted 
the answers to laugh, swear, or comment hostilely. 
I know you shouldn't gel in and fight with them, 
but can you let them take over? I know their argu¬ 
ments inside out. But I am mortally offended by 
their methods. The two things that offended me 
most are their belief that 1 can’t critically listen— 
to constantly provoke confrontation is some sort 
of theatrical imperative This is supposed to per¬ 
suade me--I’m not a person but part of a mass 
audience to Ixi manipulated. Second, the great 
moral authority by which they KNOW what is 
right and wrong. . . . 


I then wrote Rostow a letter, in which I mentioned 
the incident. This was his reply: 

It was good of you to write about the session on the 
Vietnam negotiations, distorted by the small 
assertive radical group. I was touched by your 
friend’s concern, but also troubled that she found it 
such a disturbing occasion. 

I have seen such groups operate in so many 
laces, here and abroad, that I am somewhat 
ardened. Although the Vietnam controversy has 
brought this kind of thing to the surface in a system¬ 
atic way, there is, 1 think, & certain number of 
human beings in every generation who react to 
controversy in this totalitarian way; who believe 
the rightness of their views lifts from them all 
need for restraint; who, in short, lose a sense that 
means are impoitant as well as ends. 

The worst of it is the contempt for the majority 
implicit in their position. My tirst direct, rather than 
observed, insight into this frame of mind was a 
Communist attempt to take over a liberal club at 
Yale, of which I was a member. They counted or.— 
even encouraged - low attendance to elect their own 
people. We rallied the majority, out-voted them, 
and they fragmented off. 

The real task, dramatised in our little Vietnam 
meeting, is how to protect the interests of the 
majority while continuing to respect also the rights 
of the minority. It takes organisation and leadership 
to do that. 

In any case, the meeting was, 1 assure you, quite 
mild and orderly compared to some I have survived. 
The main cost was to distort the subject matter 
from the complexities of the current Vietnam 
negotiation—which interested the majority—to a 
rather pedestrian rehearsal of old debates about 
the Vietnam position as a whole. 

Before the end of my first year at Sussex I was 
to see the same sort of disregard for free speech 
in England. 

A member of the American Studies faculty at 
the University invited Samuel P. Huntington, a 
Harvard professor and former State Department 
adviser, to speak. Huntington was to have lec¬ 
tured on successive days to two small groups of 
students; his topics involved the American 
military and foreign affairs, and U.S. policies 
towards developing countries (not specifically 
Viet Nam, as R. H. S. Crossman mistakenly 
stated in the box accompanying Silber’s Encoun¬ 
ter article). Although Huntington’s scheduled 
appearance was publicised at the beginning of 
the term, in the ordinary list of Sussex lectures, 
it caused no concern until a short time before his 
arrival. Then the Sussex “Indo-China Solidarity 
Committee”, a small group of radical students, 
escalated the issue. They deliberately distorted 
Huntington’s past role as a government consult¬ 
ant and his present position on Viet Nam. 
The campaign included ad hominem attacks on 
the integrity of Rupert Wilkinson, the academic 
who originally invited Huntington, and Cunliffe, 
one of the too few who had the courage to sup¬ 
port the invitation. 
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The dispute centred on Huntington’s alleged 
advocacy of “forced-draft urbanisation” in 
Viet Nam. In a 1968 Foreign Affairs essay, “The 
Bases of Accommodation,” Huntington noted 
that American bombing of rural areas held by 
the Viet Cong had driven a massive number of 
peasants into cities controlled by Saigon. He 
said that this population shift was due to the 
Americans “drastically and brutally” increasing 
their military operations. He remarked that the 
policy had inadvertently been an “effective 
response” to Viet Cong domination of the 
countryside. 

But when anti-war protesters in the United 
States characterised this observation as a recom¬ 
mendation, Huntington denied that his descrip¬ 
tion had been intended as a prescription. He was 
merely making factual statements, he argued, 
based upon the admittedly unpleasant realities 
of the South-east Asia situation, as he perceived 
them. He was trying to direct attention to 
objective considerations that would have to be 
taken into serious account in order to reach a 
political settlement—not a military victory. 
According to Huntington, the only advice he 
offered was that the United States should mitigate 
the social hardships suffered by the urban 
refugees in Viet N m and that America should 
heip inaugurate an honestly elected government 
in which all parties, including the Viet Cong, 
could participate. 

In a 1967 State Department report, which 
incorporated these suggestions, Huntington urged 
Washington to reduce or abandon its attempt to 
expand the Saigon regime’s authority over rural 
areas ruled by the Viet Cong, and to devise a 
peace programme to accommodate both sides. 
At no time, in his own words, did he ever counsel 
the American government “on the military 
strategy, tactics, or operations of the Viet Nam 


’ The information in this and the preceding para¬ 
graph is taken from Huntington’s letter to the 
Harvard Crimson student newspaper of 25 May 1971 
and from Rupert Wilkinson’s essay, “Academic 
Freedom and the Huntington Affair.” presented to 
the University Teachers’ Group Conference on “The 
Idea of Impartiality”, Gregynog, Montgomeryshire, 
21-23 Sept. 1973. 

In a letter to Roy Edgley, a Sussex faculty member 
opposed to the lecture, Noam Chomsky had thi$ to 
say about Huntington: “His writings leave absolutely 
no doubt of his position, and while the left has 
undoubtedly exaggerated hjs role—he apparently was 
nothing more than a minor intellectual apologist for 
imperial crime rather than an active planner—still 
there can be no doubt that his views ore a sort of 
inteiicctualised Eichmaonism.” Chomsky continued: 
“Actually, my own feeling is that Huntington 
shouldn't have been shouted down, on the grounds 
that even Hitler should have an opportunity to present 
his case” {Radical Philosophy , Spring 1974, p. 23). 


War.” In fact, during the 1968 Presidential 
campaign Huntington advised Hubert Humphrey 
to make a public statement guaranteeing an end 
to all bombing in Viet Nam. Humphrey, un¬ 
fortunately, ignored the recommendation; and 
Nixon, with his vague assurances of a “peace with 
honour," won the election. The war, and Ameri¬ 
can bombing, lasted another four years. 7 

In opposing Huntington’s scheduled appearance 
the Sussex “Tndo-China Solidarity Committee” 
contravened the Student Union free speech 
principle, a right upheld by an- overwhelming 
majority ballot some years ago. A Union 
General Meeting after the Huntington affair— 
one of the very few (if not the only) quorate 
meetings of the entire year—voted 284 to 140, 
with 27 abstentions, to reaffirm their previously 
established resolution. Anthony Arblaster (whose 
recent book on academic freedom was men¬ 
tioned in a quotation alongside Silber’s Encoun- 
ti.r article) grossly over-estimates the number of 
Sussex protesters present at the cancellation of 
Huntington’s lecture. He implies that the 
auditorium was bursting with demonstrators 
against the speech. Arblaster says that Hunting- 
ton was prevented from speaking “by a large 
crowd which filled the lecture theatre and 
overflowed outside.” I was there at the time. 
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and I can state without qualification that more 
than two-thirds of those present favoured 
Huntington’s right to speak; the Union vote 
supports my personal impression.* 

A tight circle of militant students comman¬ 
deered the podium and prohibited Huntington’s 
appearance. Rather than risk violence, Wilkinson 
and Cunliffc adjourned the meeting without 
introducing Huntington.® Later that afternoon, 
however, Cunliffe enabled members of Wilkin¬ 
son’s American Studies class and a few other 
students to meet Huntington, and to discuss with 
him a wide range of issues, including Viet Ham. 

I attended (he private session at Cunliffe’s house, 
where Huntington seriously discussed every 
question put to him. Not once did he retreat into 
the silent language of “no comment” (as some 
people had suggested he would). 

One of the side-issues in the controversy was 
whether Huntington would submit to an open 
question-and-answer period following his lecture. 
The anti-war activists at Sussex wanted to con¬ 
front Huntington on the subject of Viet Nam. 
In a telephone conversation with Wilkinson, 
Huntington replied that he had not been invited 
to speak on that particular topic, and that the 
Indo-China Solidarity Committee’s announced 
position would probably provoke a “shouting 
match.” This was only two days after the incident 
in which Dr H. J. Eysenck had been physically 
assaulted at the London School of Economics. 
Huntington said that he would be prepared to 
discuss Viet Nam privately with three or four 
students. Later he agreed to consider publicly the 
role of social scientists in government and any 
questions germane to his speech on the American 
military and foreign policy. Wilkinson informed 
the Indo-China Solidarity Committee that 
Huntington would be willing to respond to 
inquiries about his personal role if “intelligent 
language” were used, and that a small discussion 
group on Viet Nam could be arranged. In none 
of their propaganda against Huntington did the 
protesters mention these offers. They continued 

" Unionews, 19 June 1973, p. 1: Anthony Arbiter, 
Academic Freedom (1974), p. 168. 

•Throughout the affair the Sussex Indo-China 
Solidarity Committee disclaimed any violent intent. 
Only about eleven persons “were contemplating 
violence, and these the S.I.S.C. felt themselves quite 
capable of controlling” ( Unionews , 19 June 1973, 
1). Yet the student newspaper also said that 
untington’s lecture was cancelled “because the 
audience was getting out of control”, and referred to 
an “unfortunate professor of English who was mis¬ 
taken for Huntington and sustained a direct hit from 
a well-aimed flour bomb” ( Unionews , 7 June, p. 1). 

10 The Btdletin of the University of Sussex, 20 June 
1973, p, 1; Unionews, 12 June 1973, p. 1. 

II Times Higher Educational Supplement, 15 June 
1973, p. 8; Unionews, 12 June 1973, p. 3. 


to misrepresent Huntington as an obstinate and 
defensive scholar, determined to prevent debate. 

In the aftermath the Sussex School of English 
and American Studies passed two motions. One 
deplored the “betrayal of the value of free speech 
and discussion” and proposed an inquiry into 
"morally acceptable means” of “preventing any 
such betrayal in future.” The other offered an 
apology to the organisers of the lecture, to those 
who intended to hear it, and to Huntington him¬ 
self. A motion to censure faculty who actively 
opposed Huntington’s right to lecture failed. 

Meanwhile, the Sussex administration circu¬ 
lated a note asking members of the University to 
identify those responsible for the disruption. One 
academic sent in his own name. And the memo 
was printed in the student newspaper, where it 
was compared to Watergate and ridiculed as 
“crude, down-to-earth spying, sneaking and 
story telling”, a “mealy-mouthed” example of 
liberal rhetoric. The statement was signed by the 
newly-elected Student Union President, who 
happened to be a member of the Communist 
Party. He warned that “any 7 action taken against 
any member of flits University, be they student or 
staff, will result in a situation which will make the 
Huntington affair look like a picnic.” On the 
same day that the Union reaffirmed the right of 
free speech on campus, those present voted 
unanimously to oppose any punitive measutes 
contemplated by the University authorities. And 
indeed, no disciplinary action was ever taken. 10 

N ow what hid the anti-war activists at 
Sussex think they had accomplished? 
Stephen Yeo, one of the faculty members in¬ 
volved, listed three aims: to emphasise “the 
odious policies” of the United States in Viet Nam; 
to stress “the ideology of ‘value freedom’ and 
academic objectivity in the name of which such 
policies have been advocated by numerous 
American academics”; and to assert “the personal 
moral responsibility of individual academics for 
barbarous (and vicarious) American imperialism 
in Asia.” No one was naive enough to suggest 
that opposition to Huntington would put an end 
to the American presence in South-east Asia or 
to academic involvement in government. The 
protest was more in the nature of a public- 
relations exercise, intended (as one student wrote, 
having just acquired yesterday’s fashionable 
rhetoric) to raise the “consciousness” of other 
students and society at large. 11 British students 
tend to be concerned primarily—not unlike some 
of Cromwell’s Puritans—with psychological pre¬ 
paredness for a once and future revolution, and 
not with practical solutions to pressing social 
problems. 
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Dissent in America—and I was a committed 
participant in it—has inevitably been coloured by 
a more Jeffersonian notion of political change. 
Protesters have (mostly) concentrated on parti¬ 
cular attitudes and practical issues, not on 
general consciousness and theoretical speculation. 
They have tried to correct specific mistakes and 
abuses. They have attempted to maintain and 
improve a system that would insure undogmatic 
decision-making through orderly controversy. 
They have, in a word, devoted themselves to 
reform, not revolution. 

In terms of the Viet Nam war, what did they 
accomplish? Their direct action helped lead to 
President Johnson’s retirement, the withdrawal of 
half-a-million troops, a permanent halt to the 
bombing, the end of conscription, a more flexible 
law regarding conscientious objection; and in 
some universities, to the termination of student 
military training and secret government research. 
These successes are a tribute to their realistic 
appraisal of the situation. By and large, American 
protesters simply chose appropriate means to 
achieve limited ends. 

Jn contrast, what did the Sussex protesters who 
prevented Huntington’s appearance actually 
accomplish? I thin ,r it is fair to say that they 
merely alienated fellow students and faculty, and 
other citizens, many of whom shared their anti- 
Viet Nam views. Instead of “raising conscious¬ 
ness”, they lowered it. A pro-Free Speech leaflet 
distributed after the cancellation of Huntington’s 
lecture pul the matter this way: 

Following recent action it is clear that individual 
members of the Union are not to be free to weigh 
the evidence for themselves. It is now a minority 
group who have set themselves up as the sole 
aibiiers of truth—indeed, so sure are they of the 
righteousness of their ease, that they give us a very 
simplified and biased view of the case. They can 
do this because they arc not interested in helping 
us make up our minds, but in making up our minds 
for us. 
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And a letter in the student newspaper contained 
this comment: 

The ridiculous fndo-China Solidarity Committee 
has probably done its cause more harm than good 
by leading this campaign of censorship, since no 
one can now know exactly wliat Huntington is like, 
nor what his ideas are. Instead, in the eyes of most 
people, he has in effect been martyred by intolerant 
students, with the result that people can now 
sympathise with him. It would have been far better 
to let the man speak, and then to defeat his ideas, 
using brain rather than brawn so that reports 
would have been about a sick American professor 
whose ideas were shown up to be completely 
wrong by the well-reasoned arguments of sensible 
students. Or is that loo difficult for the Committee’s 
members, even though they have right on their side? 

Academic dissenters in Britain do themselves and 
others a disservice by over-estimating their 
positive influence on public opinion. They tend 
to assume that direct action, motivated in the 
interest of a moral purpose defined by themselves, 
will necessarily solidify support. When others 
object to their impractical tactics, the protesters 
conveniently dismiss them as “bourgeois hypo¬ 
crites,” “wish-washy liberals,” or "fascists,” 

Ar THREE VERY DIFFERENT UNIVERSITIES —TCU, 

UT-Austin, and Sussex—1 have seen persons 
arrogate to themselves the authority to suppress 
free speech. In one instance the administration 
kept anti-war activists from using campus 
facilities as a forum; in the others students and 
faculty prevented academics, previously employed 
by the American government as foreign-policy 
advisers, from speaking. On each occasion those 
opposed to prior censorship were most offended 
by the contempt with which a few self-appointed 
proctors decided who should hear what, as if the 
listeners were mentally and morally deficient. 
And in each case there was no effective institu¬ 
tional mechanism to discipline those who violated 
the rights of others. 
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“Amerenglish” 

Ian M. Ball’s "Amerenglish” [Enc ounti r. October] 
was amusing and well done, considering that he is 
originally from Australia. Apparently, though, his 
eighteen years in the U S have been spent in the 
New York City area, where there are speech patterns 
that should not be confused with what is called 
"General American.” Even so, I found his observa¬ 
tions generally accurate. Only in the following would 
I make sonic clarifications: 

1. A hill is not a grade in America. I have lived in 
the Midwest, on the Pacific Coast, in the Southeast, 
and on the Atlantic Seaboard, and I spent twenty 
years in the Army in close association with men from 
all parts of the country; and I have never, to my 
recollection, heard anyone refer to a hill as a grade. 
As for the word “gradient,” perhaps some would be 
perplexed by the term, it being usually used here for 
technical purposes. I suspect that most Americans 
understand “grade" to refer to the degree of inclina¬ 
tion of a road from the horizontal, as a 1 : 10 grade 
(or gradient). 

2. The terra “gear-shift" (without the hyphen, 
however) may be used in advertising literature, or 
perhaps in some automotive technical manuals, but 
the most common term is certainly “shift lever” 
(which is also the term used in my 1967 Oldsmobile 
service manual). Often the term is shortened to just 
“shift.” I suppose that all of the modern variations 
derive from “gear-shift lever.” 

3. Mr Ball is right about our use of “apartment” 
for “flat”; but this substitution is recent. When I was 
a boy I lived in several flats, as such. For me, apart¬ 
ments were fancy flats that sophisticated Easterners 
occupied in the movies (er, cinema). My hunch is that 
real estate agents of my generation had the same 
feeling I did about flats: they were for poor people, 
and realtors, being salesmen, are responsible for the 
prevalence today of the more high-toned term. At any 
rate, flats were around at least into the late thirties. 

4. The “pope’s nose” is a new one on me. Must 
come from an “in” joke. 

5. The Simplified Spelling Board didn’t quite make 
it with “cigaret,” which is much less common than 
“cigarette” (as on the pack itself). Also, “catalogue,” 
"theatre,” and “sulphur” are still with us, if no 
longer dominant. 

6. Twice Mr Ball referred to some kind of “diph¬ 
thong" lack in the U.S., and I don’t quite see what he 
means. We speak with lots of diphthongs here: 
“time," “house,” “low,” “coil,” etc. Perhaps Mr 
Ball’s references were to spellings rather than pro- 
nunciations, in which case he should have said 
“digraphs” rather than “diphthongs.” We have 
dropped some digraphs, as in “encyclopedia,” but we 
still write “Oedipus,” “phoenix,” “Aesop,” and 
numerous other one-syllable digraphs, not to mention 


such common spellings as “tree," “boat," “taut," 
etc. (I omjt the consonantal digraphs, as Mr Bail 
seems to be speaking of vowels.) 

These small criticisms are not meant to disparage 
Mr Ball’s observational acumen, which is obviously 
high, but only to touch up the picture where there was 
insufficient light on his canvas. 

• 

Donald O. Halgren 

Sr. Paul, 

Minnesota 


‘Zenophobic’ 

I was grfatly pained to find a misspelling of 
“xenophobic” in Encounter (July issue, p. 42, tluee 
fines from end of page). 

But what interests me most is to know whether the 
original misspelling occurred in I he lows. 

Colin Clark 

Monash University , 

Vit toria, Australia 

[Wc are afraid that the error was ours: our printers, 
and then our own proofreading. Jhe Tunes, from whom 
we quoted, had it right, and so did Hansard. We were 
presumably entranced by the punning association of 
“zero-phiiiac” and “xenophobia.” It was an innocent 
kind of guilt, as Zeno of Elea pointed out in a famous 
paradox which led originally to “zenophobia,”— Ed 
Note\ 


Milton and Comenius 


The exchange in the letters column between MeJvyn 
Rogers and Jacques Barzun (April) in which they 
discuss differences in the educational ideas of Milton 
and Comenius reaffirms that the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of education are as ancient as the notion of 
education itself. Three such problems are alluded to by 
Messrs. Rogers and Barzun: Heredity v. Environment, 
Concrete v. Abstract learning, and Structured v. 
Unstructured curricula. 

Each generation alters the terminology and con¬ 
ceptualises these issues somewhat differently. But the 
issues remain the same, and today agreement as to 
their solution remains as elusive as ever. I, for one, 
am grateful for this for I see no way to solve these 
fundamental questions in our present state of ignor¬ 
ance regarding the nature of the human being. The 
only way society can come to an agreement on these 
questions is to accept some unifying conceptual 
and value formulation. This can not occur in a valid 
manner today inasmuch as our present knowledge 
base is insufficient. Therefore, the only prospect for 
agreement is that it occur as the result of coercion or 
mind-numbing propaganda. Better we muddle in 
continued uncertainty than come to this. 


Department of Education, 
Queens College, 

Flushing, N. Y, 
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Yorkshire Accent: The influences of broadcasting 
and television on language are obviously a force 
making for standardisation in pronunciation and 
speech patterns. Yet. no institution has done more 
to preserve dialect than the BBC often in the face 
of public opposition. One remembers the fury 
generated during the war when for a few weeks 
Mr Wilfred Pickles was a newsreader. How could 
you believe the BBC news delivered in a Yorkshire 
accent? 

By a paradox, it was precisely his Yorkshire 
accent that guaranteed Mr J. B. Priestley’s trust¬ 
worthiness. How reconcile the difference in attitude? 
I think because news is "official" and therefore 
requires a special universally recognised, "official" 
voice to deliver it, whereas Air Priestley’s as It 
were private messages were reinforced by his private, 
dialectical speech. 

DAI1Y TELEGRAPH 
New York City 

CLEAN-UP: A chimney sweep’s life has changed 
over the years. Today’s techniques arc subtler, 
smoother, safer. The modern sweep measures his 
soot removal in tons instead of bagfuls. He plumbs 
the depths of massive boilers and of industrial 
chimneys as high as 300 feet. 

Moreover, be regards himself as more than just 
a garbage man of the rooftop. He thinks of himself 
as an ecologist or fiueologist or air-pollutlon- 
control specialist. 

WALL ST. JOURNAL 
Paris 

Fr anglais, Aoain: The French Government will 
today make another effort to banish i’ranglais —the 
use of anglicisms in spoken and written French. It 
will order that some 350 pure French words must be 
used in Government departments instead of words of 
“Anglo-Saxon’’ origin. 

The Official Gazette will publish the findings of a 
commission on terminology set up in 1970 by M. 
Chaban- Delmas, the former Prime Minister. 

With the blessing of the French Academy, which 
is notorious for being about 50 years behind the 
times when considering normal usage, the com¬ 
mission will list 350 French words which should he 
substituted throughout the Civil Service, including 
the State radio and television. 

With superb inconsequence, the commission 
announces that a "tanker" must in future be a 
navire citerne, but that a pipeline shall remain a 
pipeline provided that it is pronounced as peepleen. 

The commission attacked the areas of show 
business, television, transport and space technofogy, 
and among the most commonly-used English words 
to be banned from television arc "flashback," 

"one-man show" and "hit parade." These will be 
replaced respectively by rltrospectif, spectacle solo, 
and palraar&s. 


The computer terms "hardware" and "software" 
are regretfully retained as having no possible French 
equivalents. The same applies to "marketing." 

Some English words occur in French often with 
altered meanings. Members of the terminology 
commission live in apartments of grand standing 
(i.e. exclusive). Rugby players score un drop, 
boxers are sometimes knockout^ and Paris is filled 
with drugstores. 

Military experts and businessmen declare that 
insistence on inventing French terms for let nnical 
words which are used universally in English can only 
result in mistakes and losses. 

The entry of Britain and Ireland into the Common 
Market has caused widespread alarm among Puns 
purists, since it is feared that English will gradually 
oust French as the most convenient language of 
communication. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

London 

Polish Rrpousiiro: Penguin’s Polish Phrase Book. 
published last year, contained mistakes, some of 
which could confuse tourists. A letter from Anna 
Maria Misiurewicz claims that the 217-page book 
contains 50 errors. 

A Penguin secretary said: "That’s terrible", when 
she heard, but the editor of the phrase books division, 
Jill Norman, was away. So was her assistant and her 
secretary. 

Among the errors claimed by Miss Misiurewicz is 
the muddling of the word for a car radiator hose with 
the word for a garden hose, which would make things 
difficult ij the radiator hose needt d replacing. The 
Polish for "drive carefully" is mistranslated as 
"deadend". Most alarming, the phrase "Is it danger¬ 
ous to bathe here?" is translated into Polish as "Is 
if safe to bathe here?" which could cause perilous 
misundci standings. 

A public relations man said errata slips would be 
issued. 

THE TIMES 

New York Cilv 

REPRESSION: Sigmund Freud has written the 
introduction for a brand-new book, but it took some 
international sleuthing to bring it about. Because St 
Martin’s Press, the publisher, and Richard Ashley, 
the author, wanted Cocaine to be the definitive work 
on the drug, they knew that Freud’s On the General 
Effects of Cocaine had to be included. When Mr 
Ashley consulted The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud in the New York Public Library, he found 
that the relevant pages had been ripped out. Nor 
could St Martin’s representative find the pages in 
London. The solution, of course, lay in Vienna, and 
when Cocaine is released January 15 ($6.95), 
according to the publisher, the introduction will be a 
translation from Freud’s original papers. 

PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
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“Galileos, Keplers & Newtons’ 

Stephen Toulmin's insightful comments, in “The 
Alexandrian Trap” (Encounif.k, January) make 
evident how imperative it is that we develop and use 
perspectives afforded by the comparative historical 
sociology of science if we are “to achieve a new 
understanding of the interrelations between Science ... 
and the broader nature of the society within which it is 
carried on” (p. 68). 

But a brief comparison of Toulmin’s “The Alexan¬ 
drian Trap” and his earlier paper on “The Back¬ 
ground of the Anti-Science Movement” ( Ciba 
Foundation Symposium No. J, 1971) illustrates the 
necessity for well-informed and serious students of 
the present intellectual crisis to repair to insights 
offered by those who have been labouring in the field 
of the comparative historical sociology. 

The fate and fortunes of the scientific enterprises— 
as seen from this perspective—must be viewed not 
only as products of national goals and aspirations, but 
also within the context of forces operating in the larger 
constellations of societies whose identities are shaped 
by their underlying theological, philosophical, and 
legal conceptions. 

Not only did the Chinese civilisation fail to yield 
its complement of Galileos, Keplers, and Newtons 
(as Toulmin cites Needham to remind us), but also the 
civilisation of Islam—rising to great heights of 
scientific vigour at the end of the Alexandrian col¬ 


lapse—failed to bring about this achievement. These 
cases, as well as the present malaise in the science of 
the West, make it evident that (l) scientific vigour, 
once achieved, is by no means an irreversible out¬ 
come; and (2) the context of “public relations” and 
better communication and social responsibility, finds 
itself at the periphery of the crucial nexus between the 
cultural and rational foundations of science. Is it not 
the cuse that scientists and Utopian thinkers at least 
since the 13th century have made greater claims for 
scientific knowledge than they were ever able to 
deliver? * 

It may interest readers of Encounter to know that 
these problems in the comparative historical sociology 
of science have been discussed by Dr Benjamin Nelson 
in several places in recent years. Of greatest signifi¬ 
cance would be his “Sciences and Civilization.'.: 
‘East’ and ‘West’: Joseph Needham and Max Weber” 
(Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. XI, 
1974); “On Ihe Shoulders of the Giants of the 
Comparative Historical Sociology of ‘Science’- in 
Ovilizational Pei sportive” (in R. Whitley, ed.. 
Social Processes of Scientific Development , Routiedge 
and Kegan Paul, 1^74); and “The Early Modern 
Revolution in Science and Philosophy” (Boston 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science , vol. Ill: 1 40, 
1967). -9 

Toby E. IIuif 

Southeastern Massachusetts University, 

North Out tmouth. Mass. 


Hurneur Noire , or the Big Black Put-On 


P roilssor Robert Williams believes that 
standardised tests tend to say less about the 
skills, aptitudes and intelligence of blacks than they 
do about whites. Seeking to devise a test that is 
either culturally neutral or biased in favour of the 
black American culture, he has come up with the 
' BITCH” exam—Black Intelligence Test of 
Cultural Homogeneity. 

Interviewed by telephone at Washington University 
of St Louis, where he is a professor of psychology 
and head of the Black Studies programme, Mr. 
Williams insisted that he is serious. He said that he 
“didn't set out to devise a test that blacks would 
score higher on than whites, but / knew it would 
happen." In fact, that result seems to be the major 
point of the test. 

Some sample multiple-choice questions in the 
examination: 

“Alley apple” means (A) brick, (B) piece of 
fruit, (C) dog, (D) horse. 

“Crib” means (A) an apartment, (B) a game, 
(C) a job, (D) hot stuff. 

“Nose opened” means (A) flirting, (B) teed ofl^ 
(C) deeply in love, (D) very angry. 

(“Alley apple” is a brick, specifically a brick 
as n missile, actual or potential; “crib” is an 
apartment, house or other domicile, as In “he has 
a dynamite crib!”; “nose opened” is deeply In 
love, or at least emotionally involved to a sig¬ 
nificant degree, as: “Man, they’re not just 
dating; she’s really got his nose open!”) 


A toted of 94 of the 100 test question,s require 
knowledge of black slang. The remaining six ask 
the identity and authorship of the Negro National 
Anthem, the common handicap of Ray Charles and 
Stevie Wonder, Malcolm X’s original last name, 
the identity of various hair pomades, and the uses 
of vaseline. 

When the test is administered to racially mixed 
groups, according to Professor Williams, the results 
form “a bimodai curve/’ which means that almost 
all Blacks do better than almost all Whites. He said 
the test was “designed to serve as a moderator 
variable to validate or invalidate low IQ scores." 
What he is saying is that a child from the black 
ghetto can score poorly on a standardised IQ test 
without necessarily being stupid. For example, if a 
child makes a high score on the BITCH test. 
Professor Williams assumes at least average in¬ 
telligence, no matter what the child’s standardised 
IQ score may be. 

The major shortcoming of the BITCH test seems 
to be that it tells nothing about the tesf-talcer’s 
ability to conceptualise, or to reason, or to interpret 
words or other symbols. It may, unless it is ad¬ 
ministered orally, provide some small indication of 
reading ability. But it is almost totally a vocabulary 
test, and a test in ghetto slang vocabulary, at that. 

Professor Williams bristles at the word ",slang 
“Jump sharp“ (to dress attractively)," deuce-and- 
a-quarter 1 ’ (a Buick Electro 225) and “T.C.B." 
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Silber’s “Academe” 

I greatly enjoyed John Silber’s fine article 
“Poisoning the Wells of Academe” in your August 
issue. It deals with unusual clarity with some of the 
really serious problems of contemporary higher 
education. I should like, however, to question the 
manner in which Dr Silber introduces into his dis¬ 
cussion the question of academic tenure, for he seems 
to impute responsibility to the tenure system for 
faults in contemporary academic life which have no 
demonstrable causal connection with the tenure 
system as such. 

Dr Silber enters the subject of tenure after offering 
some undeniably shocking examples of unabashed 
lying by academics in public statements. The dilliculty 
comes in saying that tenure “may encourage academic 
license and abuse.” U may indeed; but surely it is not 
the institution of tenure that is at fault. It is rather 
the particular social and political ideas that justify 
lying for a "good” cause and that lead their advocates 
to exploit the traditions of academic freedom, in¬ 
cluding the tenure system, with scant respect either 
for the traditions or for the educational institutions 
within which they operate. Perhaps Dr Silber, whose 
logic is otherwise impeccable, succumbs here to the 
illogtc of those he attacks by confusing the issue of 
academic tenure with that of political freedom, thus 
appearing to justify a revision of tenure, with the 


(to take cate of busmen, meaning specifically to 
make love, but also to do anything with vi/tuosity) 
an‘ not slung expressions, he said, but merely 
as pet is oj communication in the Black Culture. 

Slang, on the other hand, is a white put-down of 
black communicative expressions, he said. If a hint k 
person makes up a word — "uptight'' for instance — 
it is deemed to be slang. If a white person makes up 
a woid— "astronaut" for example—it becomes an 
entiy in the next dictionary. 

The suspicion persists that the BITCH text is a 
child of whimsy or that it at least was conceived 
that way. When Professor Williams first came up 
with the idea, back in J970, BITCH stood for 
"Black Intelligence Test Counterbalanced for 
Hankies.” 

But when he revised it in 1972, he changed she 
name He said it is doing very nicely these days. 

The District of Columbia public school system, 
whose children have not fared well of late on 
standardised tests, has ordered a batch of BITC H 
tests. Clearly some local officials take it seriously. 
So, apparently, does the A isociation of Black 
Psychologists, which last week gave Mr Williams 
its "distinguished psychologist" award. Professor 
Williams is a founder of the association. 

William Raspberry 

in the Washington Post 
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statement that “the academic neither needs nor de¬ 
serves a greater protection for his political freedom 
than that afforded the ordinary citizen.” It is not 
political freedom which tenure is designed to protect. 
And if academics claim its protection inappropriately, 
one ought surely to aim one’s critical fire at the 
criminal rather than his hostage. 

There is a similar logical flaw, T feci, in Dr Silber’s 
criticisms of recent attitudes and practices iu academic 
evaluation and grading. I share his concern and en- 
doise his criticisms. But I doubt that the problem 
can be attributed to “our unmoderated American 
standard of academic freedom. . . .” Most of the 
examples he ofTcrs are the product of specific social 
and education philosophies, and only a direct critical 
encounter with these philosophies-notably absent 
from the academic scene—can deal with the problem. 
The isolated faculty rebel—declaring his own grading 
pattern in defiance of established college or university 
patterns- is surely less dangerous than the general 
laxity of grading standards, or the acceptance by 
whole faculties of grading schemes that repudiate the 
very concept of scholarly excellence. 

Hfrbert J. I'l l TSON 

Institute for Comparative and 

Foreign Area Studies', 

University of Washington 


Mishan’s Inflation 

Structural and institutional theories of inflation are 
ever “new'’ and seductive, because they play upon 
class bias. Labour blames profits, Business blames 
wages, and the Government quietiy steals a bigger 
slice fiotn both. In fact, structural factors display an 
essentially iandom connection with inflation in various 
times and places Nor can we all be “importing” 
inflation, since somebody must be exporting it. Sourh 
Korea and Indonesia arc both heavily dependent on 
trade, yet their inrkttion rates are radically different. 

According to Lz. J. Mishan [“The New InJlation,” 
May], wage rates are whatever workers want. Pay 
claims are allegedly determined by emulation, antici¬ 
pated inflation, payioil taxes, and literature which 
favours growth. Inflation is twice as high as only a 
decade ago because workers “claim” twice as much 
pay. If tomorrow thoy claim one hundred times a;, 
much, the inflation rate will rise a hundred-fold, 'lire 
market, on this view, places no constraint on-wage 
demands. 

But the only w ay that people can be receiving highe: 
money incomes - in total—is if there is more money 
to go around. Otherwise, it goes in one person's pocket 
and out of someone clse’s. Nationalised or munici¬ 
palised set vices are indeed more vulnerable to a strike 
threat, as Mishan says: but this does not explain how 
a generally higher level of nominal wages can be 
funded. If the wulget-makcrs union has a relative 
advantage, those who buy widgets will have less money 
left over with which to hid up the prices of other 
goodies. If many refrain from buying over-priced 
widgets, resources will be releused to increase the 
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supply and lower the price of other things. In short, 
whoever gets relatively more money is exactly offset by 
whoever paid for his services (ultimately, consumers 
and taxpayers). 

Mishan has inadvertently discovered the twenty- 


second economic fallacy: the fallacy of composition. 

Alan Reynolds 

Atsotiau Editor 

National Review, 

New York City 


Loaded Words 


E VERYBODY at some time has probably felt 
blood pressure rise and pulse pound when 
loaded words have been used to diminish him. The 
labourer who is called “a hardhat”, the poor white 
who Is called “a redneck,” the black man who is 
called “boy”, the intellectual who is called “an 
egghead”, the liberal who is called “a bleeding 
heart”, the policeman who is called “a pig”—all 
these and many others are painfully aware how 
brutally the English language can be used to 
humiliate them. 

In such Instances, words become weapons. The 
words* victims see English as an enemy to be dis¬ 
armed, and when they acquire political muscle, one 
of their first goals commonly is to purge the 
language. 

This is what feminists are now struggling to do in 
their assault on the heavily masculine freight that 
has been built into English from the time of the 
Angles, the Saxons and the Normans. When sensible 
adults are called "the weaker sex", or "the girls", 
they are apt to feel at least mildly ridiculed, and 
possibly assaulted. 

Hearing men refer to “the little woman", "the 
better half", "the ball and chain", or "a sweet 
young thing" may make them suspect they are 
being crushed in a velvet vice. Not surprisingly, then, 
the feminist movement is heavily engaged in a 
language purge. 

It is not easy once they get beyond putting the 
taboo on "weaker sex", "hall and chain", "sweet 
young thing" and similar cliches, which were ready 
for retirement anyhow, for masculine primacy is 
deeply entrenched in English. 

Some of the difficulties are illustrated in McGraw- 
Hill's "guidelines for equal treatment of the sexes 
in McGraw-Hill Book Co. publications", an 
admirable analysis of how firmly modern English 
confines women to the masculine mentality. The 
author, Timothy Yohn, describes the mental trap 
very persuasively but is less successful in suggesting 
how to break out. 

THE MOST AWKWARD PROBLEM arises 
with all those words that arc compounds of “man.” 
Yohn tackles “congressman” and suggests “member 
of Congress” as a better alternative. His “business¬ 
man” becomes “business executive” or “business 
manager.” His “fireman” is a “fire-fighter”; his 
“mailman” a “mail-carrier”; his “salesman” a 
“sales representative”, “salesperson” or “sales 


clerk”; his “insurance man” an “insurance agent”; 
his “statesman” a “leader” or “public servant”; his 
chairman a “presiding officer”, “the chair,” “head”, 
“leader”, “coordinator” or “moderator”; his 
“cameraman” a “camera operator”; and his “fore¬ 
man” a “supervisor.” 

In almost every case the alternative for the 
“sexist” word to be purged is either a longer word 
or a combination of words. Instead of “sexism”, we 
have verbosity. 

Thb trouble with most of Yohn’s "nonsexist” 
alternatives—although “ fire-fighter” isn’t bud — 
is that they abolish "man" only to bring on a Latin- 
root substitute, and Latin-root words tend to be not 
only pompous but also vague and long-winded. 

"Sales representatives", "business executives", 
"coordinators", ",moderators," "camera operators" 
and "supervisors" sound suspiciously like salesmen, 
businessmen, chairmen, cameramen and foremen 
who are giving themselves airs, in the manner of 
those bureaucrats who invariably prefer to "utilize" 
things instead of fust using them. 

Feminists with a classic turn of mind might even 
object that the “-or" endings on "operator", 
"supervisor", "moderator" and "coordinator" 

smack heavily of the masculine "-or" ending com¬ 
mon on Latin nouns and are, thus, merely "sexist" 
words concealed in a toga. 

IDEALLY, SOMEONE WOULD INVENT brand 
new words that are devoid of gender implications in 
their job descriptions without weighting the language 
down like lead settling into swamp water. A scouring 
of the dictionaries might even turn up some good old 
words that would serve. 

Yohn suggests one when, in cautioning against 
"language that assumes ail readers are male," he 
rules out "you and your wife" and suggests, instead, 
"you and your spouse." The trouble with "spouse" 
is that nobody but a lawyer can say it with a straight 
face. It belongs to W. C. Fields and dry wits in 
sawdust saloons, and in the plural who could resist 
saying, "you and your spice"? 

Why not "you and your mate", Mr. Yohn? 
"Mate" has the strength of one unequivocal syllable. 
It also has sex in it, without gender, and that’s what 
we are looking for, isn’t it? 

Russell Baker 

in the International Herald Tribune 
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“American Tragedy” 



I ha\e read the whole of Henry Fairhe’s long brilliant 
essay on “Watergate” [Lncounti r. October] but it 
still reduces itself to the message of the enclosed simple 
cartoon—an American Tragedy. 

J. L. S3. Phillips 

Oxford 


Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno 

May I congratulate you on your October issue which, 
once more, presents what in my view is the happiest 
combination of intellectual seriousness, shrewdness, 
and readability in the bookstalls. However, printing 
mistakes like “Wcisengrund” on p. 47 should defin¬ 
itely not be allowed to happen, however negligible 
their effect on the enjoyment of your magazine. 

Essen Dieter Birnbacker 

]We apologise to all our German readers for the 
sabotage by that old Teutonic character der Drucker- 
teufel .— Ed. Note.] 


The New Inflation 

“That workers must learn that wages cannot 
rise faster than the rate of national productivity is 
obvious,” says Professor Heifgott (“Letters”, 
Encounter, October). 

Many people, whilst agreeing wholeheartedly with 
Professor Heifgott, will wonder why the necessity of 
learning this essential lesson has not been more in¬ 
sisted on in the past two or three decades by editors of 
serious papers, journalists and politicians of any or 
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every colour. That it still has to be learned in many 
quarters is only too deplorably obvious. 

If it had been assimilated say twenty-five years ago, 
then, the workers of Great Britain might have gone 
on to learn lesson No. 2, that increases in national 
productivity are most rapidly achieved by willing and 
unstinted cooperation between the different human 
factors in industry, entrepreneurs, management and 
work-force. Failure to learn this second lesson is, 
probably, the main cause of Britain’s decline from 
near the top of the European wages-league to a place 
well down in the ruck. 

T. C. OWTKAM 

Villa Belvedere, 

Grog nano ( Lucca) 


Henry Fairlie’s Watergate 

Henry Fairlie’s article in the October issue on 
“Lessons of Watergate; An essay on the possibility 
of morality in politics,” is the most superb analysis of 
the state of American politics today. It really has been 
valid as an analysis since the time you first began 
publication, and it will remain so for many years to 
come. 

It deserves the widest dissemination possible. I’ve 
sent a copy to a friend of mine in the Office of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and to Sen. Frank Church 
of Idaho with the suggestion that it be printed in the 
Congressional Record. 

1 hope yon make reprints of it available so I can 
send copies to friends. The GOP under Ford is now 
a Disaster Area, and the Democrats may snatch 
defeat from victory for the reasons Fairlie gives. 

James E. Hewes, Jr. 

Arlington, 

Virginia 


Teller and the Bomb 

It js RroRr.TTAHLE that Professor Golo Mann’s other¬ 
wise excellent article (“Last Thoughts on the ‘Genera¬ 
tion Gap’ ”, Encounter. September) is marred by 
gratuitous and misleading references to Professor 
Edward Teller. They reflect a widespread myth of the 
nuclear age, namely that Professor Teller supported 
the dropping of the atom bomb over a Japanese city 
and thus was among those responsible for this 
“crime” (in Professor Mann’s terminology). This is 
not so. Teller was opposed to this decision; however, 
the recommendations of other and more influential 
scientists prevailed. 

George Szasz 

Kilchberg. 

Switzerland 
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Cleaning Out the Rubbish 

PRortssoR John Passmore [Encounter, April] says 
that he thinks it’s by the “joint efforts” of scientists, 
technologists, economists, statesmen and admini¬ 
strators that we will solve the ecological crisis. 
Surely, these are the people who CREATED the 
crisis and it is the people who must solve it. Luckily 
for them and Professor Passmore, anybody is the 
people, anybody and everybody. Try to do it from 
the top in the time-honoured way and something else 
gels done instead—usually the people. 

No doubt your magazine is never going to take 
much of a stand against “elitism” except, one sus¬ 
pects. to banish the use of such a trendy, fashionable 
and “therefore” meaningless epithet from usage— 
but maybe a little down to earth (nearly said grass¬ 
roots dammit) thinking about the true nattuc of all 
our inter-related problems might ease your intellectual 
burden even if it also cases you out of a nice little 
job. or two. 

Tommy Bax li.a 

London 


South African Words 

Laurence Lerner’s very fine parody of fashionable 
anti -apartheid writing (“A Kind of Family Reunion,” 
Encounter, May 1974 ), loses a little of its effective¬ 
ness by being too obvious and by the misuse of three 
words. 

The word " Rooinck ” is not used to describe “rural 
Afrikaners” but, in fact, to insult Britishers. British 
soldiers duiing the Boer War found the sun too severe 
for their fair northern complexions and had endless 
trouble with their red necks. 

“ Blackvcld” is never used here. 1 think Professor 
Lcrner means “back veld", more or less equivalent in 
meaning to the Australian out-back. This is used as 
an insult for “rural Afrikaners. ’ 

Lastly, the name ” hoeltt ?” is mostly applied to 
“Asiatics” (the words used to describe Indians in 
Soutli Africa), and is only very infrequently used as 
Professor Lerncr uses it, to describe Cape Coloureds. 

But for these few small errors the piece was remark¬ 
ably pointed and thoroughly appreciated by one who 
is so tired of stock anti-South Africa sentiment. 

C. L. Bam 

Ran- 'himg. 

South Africa 
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Gillian Tindall 


Xenia. Or the Last Sculpture 


T nr first tim f- I met Xenia she made 
a quite diilerenL impression on me from 
the one she made that other time. There are 
people like this, with whom every encounter 
seems a separate experience, unrelated to past 
or future. Perhaps it is like that for them too. 
They picscnt themselves, each time, not 
fraudulently but selectively, in a heightened 
and simplified version, according to the 
particular circumstances, like artists. And in 
fact, of course, Xenia imv an artist. 

That is the first ,ning one must say about 
her, the genetal identity tag: Greek artist and 
sculptress , as on the catalogues of her 
numerous exhibitions. A respectful bow. I 
know little about these things. Had Xenia 
been a witter or a film-maker I would have 
been able confidently to evaluate her, aide to 
select and present my own rendering of her 
instead of being dependent on other people’s 
estimation of her and my random prejudices. 
But as it was. when George and Nana Tsingos 
and their friends casually referred to Xenia 
as a line sculptress, I could neither agree nor 
disagree. It merely made me feel mfeiior and 
philistine because, the first time I had met her, 
1 had thought her a fat show-off. I suppose I 
did not realise then that someone can be a 
fat show-off and an artist too. 

It was at George and Nana's house, at one 
of their impromptu and oddly assorted 
parties, not long after Chris and I got married. 
We used to go to George and Nana’s quite a 
lot in those days, when Chris still had his 
bachelor habits intact and before the children 
came. Mostly I used to talk to Nana, while 
Chris made a point of joining the group 
round whatever visiting celebrity was present. 
That makes Chris sound a pushing intellec¬ 
tual snob, which is not quite fair. But the fact 
is he regards any social gathering as some¬ 


thing to be tackled and made to yield up 
w'hatever juice it may contain, whereas i like 
to talk to people like Nana in corners. 

But even I couldn’t ignore Xenia because 
she dominated the room. 1 know now that 
she was having an affair then with someone 
who is important m the Franco-Greek films- 
and-musie world to which George and Nana 
mainly belong. Triumph and sexual excite¬ 
ment shone from her like the faint glow some 
fishes have in the dark, and she also had that 
stripped, accessible quality of someone in a 
new and foreign country who feels free to go 
anywhere and do anything, the creeping 
diseases of commitment and habit not hav ing 
yet set in. Apparently she had left Greece 
because she didn’t like the Colonels, or they 
didn’t like her. She had had to leave a lot of 
her sculptures behind and was starting again 
here in London in a studio lent (of course) by 
a wealthy friend. So Xenia was your actual 
high-prmerpicd artist-victim of political re¬ 
pression. ... 1 began to fed cross. I dislike 
being milked for an obligatory response of 
admualion and sympathy, but what really 
annoyed me was that she seemed to be 
making such a very good thing of the situa¬ 
tion. Basking in it, in fact. 

No, let me be entirely honest (even if I 
can’t aspire to being either a high-principled 
artist or a political refugee): what really 
annoyed me was the way she was flirting with 
Chris and the way he was responding to it. 
I was very young in those days and we 
hadn’t been married long: l had not realised 
then that some women act seductively not 
because they are looking for a new man but 
because, for the moment, they are not: their 
patent sexuality is simply the overflow from 
a current absorbing affair. Because (to 
quote Chris) such a woman is being screwed 
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silly by one inan, she sees all men at that 
moment through a warm, sensual haze. 

“And anyway,” he added, “You know I 
don’t fancy fat women. Xenia’s bum’s the 
size of a pillar box!” 

“You didn’t seem to be noticing her bum 
when you were talking to her.” Xenia’s 
breasts had been on more obvious display, 
and I was sensitive about breasts because 
mine were, 1 thought, too small. 

“Well, anyway. . . . Xenia’s not basically 
my type at all, you should know that. Why, 
when I’ve got you, should I go chasing after 
a woman with a big bum at least ten years 
older than me who’s having a thing with 
Padopolos and who’s anyway only really 
interested in whacking the guts out of a big 
lump of stone with a cold chisel? One of 
Nature’s castrators, I’d say, in spite of that 
Earthmothcr bosom.” 

“She can’t be ten years older than you,” l 
said; “You’re thirty, she can’t be much more 
than thirty-five.” But 1 felt better for what he 
said and began to giggle about the cold 
chisel. Even thirty-five sounded immensely 
old to me then; I think I naively believed that 
all men really liked young girls best. 

“Well, she’s no kid,” lie said. “She can’t 
be. She’s got a son of—oh, I forget what she 
said. Twelve or something. He’s still in 
Greece, she told me, with relatives.” 

“She didn’t look very worried about him 
this evening,” I said unkindly, but mean¬ 
while thinking how glad 1 was that 1 was not 
thirty-five and that my child was not far 
away from me in a hostile and treacherous 
land but was curled up, an invisible fish, in 
the waters of my own belly. 


I t wasn’t till several years later that 
Chris let drop, quite casually, as if he had 
thought I had known it all along, that later 
during that first pregnancy of mine he had 
slept with Xenia several times while her 
celebrated lover was out of the country. It 
hadn't, he said frowning, as if he had difficulty 
in recalling it, amounted to anything. Xenia 
had rung him at work on some pretext, had 
met him for a drink and had made it clear 
what she wanted. She got restive and anxious, 
he said casually, if she went without it for 
more than a few days at a time: she really 
needed several lovers to keep her going. She 


was a big, healthy girl, made for peasant 
labour, with a superabundance of energy 
which even hacking stone did not use up. 

Fortunately, by this time, 1 understood 
more about these things. But I could not 
resist pointing out to Chris, a little coolly, 
that I had actually been right about Xenia 
having designs on him, hadn’t 1? 

Six or seven years went by altogether. We 
heard of Xenia from time to time, but 1 don’t 
remember that we ever saw her again at 
George and Nana’s. Perhaps she was no 
longer in London, or perhaps for some reason 
they did not see her for a while—or perhaps, 
even, there had been rather more to his 
episode with her that Chris had admitted to 
me, and George and Nana knew about it and 
so tactfully kept her out of my sight. But I 
don’t think that last explanation is likely to 
be the case, because it was George himself 
who phoned me one day last winter, and 
asked: 

“Do you remember Xenia? I think you 
met her once at our place a few years ago.” 

I said l remembered. 

“Well, she wants to meet someone like you. 
Someone who can write a book about hex.” 

(1 should explain that, in the intervening 
years, 1 had ceased to be young and pregnant 
and vulnerable and had, instead, becoxne a 
supposedly successful journalist.) 

“Write a book about her—tnat all?” 1 
asked, with a heavy-handed irony of which 
I felt ashamed when George said: 

“She has cancer, you see. And she’s 
determined to beat it. She’s turned herself into 
an expert on the subject—read everything 
she can lay her hands on and gone to talk to 
specialists and so on. She’s having—oh, I 
don’t know what exactly: some new immuno¬ 
logical treatment, I think. She’ll have to tell 
you about it herself.” 

“If I want to hear,” I pointed out cautious¬ 
ly. 1 have learnt to become properly wary of 
people who seize my elbow and say “You’re 
a writer, so this will interest you—One is 
only interested in what one is interested in. 
1 have never been interested in cancer. 

On the other hand, making an effort, I 
realised that Xenia had probably not been 
interested in cancer before it happened to her. 

“How did it start?” I asked. 

“In her breast—l think. She noticed a. 
lump or something, but when the doctors 
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said she’d better have the whole thing off she 
wouldn’t. I mean—she’s a sculptress. She 
likes her breasts.” 

I remembered those breasts, years before, 
so freely and proudly offered in George and 
Nana’s living room. 

“Perhaps I’d better go and see her,” 1 said. 

“Well it might make an interesting article 
anyway? New methods of treatment and so 
on. Doctors need knocking, if you ask me: 
they can be such conservative old sticks. 
‘Breast off to be on the safe side,’ they say, 
and half of them never bother to think what 
this docs to a woman. That's what Xenia 
says, anyway. She thinks it’s a sort of 
castration-mania doctors have—a male ver¬ 
sion of it. Anyway, she’ll tell you about it 
herself.” 

S o I MiT Xinia for the second lime, 
in her fat near Swiss Cottage. It was one 
very large room, really, built on to the top 
o! an old house. I think I had expected 
tiailing plants and ikons and floor cushions 
and bead curtains, taped balalaika music and 
all the familiar apparatus of expatriate 
Levantine life, but Xenia’s setting was 
unexpectedly austere. Apart from a divan and 
a lew cupboards, the only things in the room 
were her own works, bodies in iron and stone 
and mixtures of other materials, populating 
her home like a silent crowd, flesh made 
untleshly, humanity petrified into art. There 
were pictures too, mostly in charcoal, and 
one of these ran the whole length of one wall: 
she had done it on a roll of lining paper, she 
said. It showed a man, naked, attenuated and 
slightly distorted like a picture of Christ on 
the cross, but lying down on a bed—perhaps 
on the very divan now opposite him. Eyelids 
lowered, lips slightly parted, he dominated 
the room, and his enormously erect penis 
dominated him. I found myself irrelevantly 
wondering if Xenia had managed to sketch 
rapidly before that straining erection slack¬ 
ened, or whether she had had to break off 
from time to time to encourage it. As I said, 

J am not very good at art, and I found this 
picture oppressive. As if it had indeed been 
an ascetic Christ stretched there, it seemed 
to be setting, by implication, an impossibly 
high standard of awareness for the purposes 
of everyday life. Did Xenia really eat her 
breakfast under it, alone, on muggy mornings? 
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I could see it was a fine portrait, but it seemed 
to me to be making some defiant statement 
about life which, much of the time, is not 
true. We may live in a house of flesh, but 
sometimes, when the flesh deserts us, droops 
or withers, life still goes on. And on. 

If, in George and Nana’s living room, 
Xenia had once seemed llamboyant to the 
point of crudity, here in her own setting she 
now seemed by contrast unexpectedly gentle 
and—I hesitate to use such an old-fashioned 
and discredited word but it really is the only 
one—womanly. She was still a heavy and 
comely woman: whatever poison was work- 
in her system its process was not yet apparent 
to the casual eye. She wore a long skirt. Her 
breasts, saved or otherwise, were hidden 
within a buttoned black cardigan. Her smile 
was sweet and seemed to have a genuine 
timidity about it. It had not occurred to me, 
though it should have done, that she would 
be, this time, shy of me and almost in awe. 
I was no longer just someone’s young wife, 
but a professional listener from whom she 
hoped for some esoteric response. 1 expect I 
seemed quite different too. 

She brought out small Greek cakes and 
carefully prepared coffee in a copper pipkin. 
We talked for about two hours. Or rather, 
she talked, at first disjointedly and then with 
greater and greater coherence and strength as 
if she drew nourishment from stating her case 
rather than being depleted by the effort. And 
I, in my assumed role of powerful outsider 
and worker of who-knew-what mysterious 
transformation—I listened. 

Because George had led me to suppose that 
this would be a story about a woman fighting 
her doctors, lighting convention and estab¬ 
lished practice in the name of her own 
physical individuality, I went on mindlessly 
seeing it in those terms and asking questions 
about the exact nature of her treatments. It 
was only after a while, as she talked and 
talked (she had been rehearsing this anxiously 
for days, I afterwards thought), that I began 
to realise I was—not on the wrong track, 
exactly, but on a parallel track to hers which 
followed it but did not lead to quite the same 
place. She spoke coldly of one or two doctors, 
but warmly of others, in particular of one 
who was using her to try out some new and 
revolutionary theory. He, at any rate, was 
evidently not an enemy. The enemy, in fact. 
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was not convention after all, but death itself. 
It was her battle with the threat of death that 
she wanted to have recorded. 

So, at any rale, [ eventually surmised. 
After that, our conversation became clearer, 
less circumstantial. This woman was an 
immensely tough fighter, a survivor if ever 
there was one; hadn’t that been apparent 
from the first? As il corroborating my own 
developing concept of her situation, she 
began enumerating the things that bound her 
to life, her claims on it: her work, her increas¬ 
ing success, her son (now a student in Paris), 
her friends and lovers. She told me, with a 
directness that now seemed, not brazen, but 
simple and realistic, how when the diagnosis 
of cancer had been confirmed, ihe first tiling 
she had done had been to seek out an old 
boy-friend with whom she had quarrelled and 
spend the night with him. 

“I understand,” I said, and she smiled at 
me and said: 

“I thought you would.” 

She spoke uncertainly but hopefully of 
making tape-recordings for me to transcribe, 
of letting me see letters exchanged between 
her son and herself, of what being Greek 
meant to her. And 1 agreed that, yes, yes, 
there was undoubtedly a lot of interesting 
material there. But 1 was a bit hesitant all the 
same. 1 couldn’t quite see myself getting a 
book out of this, or even an article, though 
it wasn’t because the subject was too slight. 
Too big, rather, and in a way I still had not 
quite encompassed intellectually, let alone 
emotionally. 

Only when I came to leave did she look 
suddenly tired. The thick, durable while .skin 
of her face and neck had a pufi'y look. But 
then she was, after all, in her forties. I had 
seen many of her contemporaries look far 
worse. 

“You will be in touch soon, won’t you?” 
she said, almost wistfully. 

“Of course I w ill. As soon as I’ve thought 
about it a bit—made some notes and so 
forth. . . 

She said placatingly, as if mentioning some 
irrelevant and humiliating detail: 

“You see, there may not be much time.” 

At that moment I discounted this, hardly 
hearing the words let alone their sense. You 
see, I did not really believe, in my heart or 
wherever it is that we truly understand things, 


that this strong-bodied, active, erotic being, 
a woman like myself, was really dying at all. 
I could see that a serious struggle was taking 
place. But 1 thought she would win it, as she 
had won all the others. I was, after all, and in 
spite of appearances, still young and ignorant. 


A day or two later I phoned George. 

“I don’t really know. ...” I said, 
after 1 had recounted to him some of what 
Xenia had said to me: “There’s a lot there of 
course. But I'm not sure / can do anything 
about it. She’s too individual to make use of 
a ghost writer. She ought to write her own 
book, George.” 

Glibly one says these things, not counting 
the hours of concentrated, lonely strain, the 
pen to be held or the keys to be tapped, the 
finite quality of energy and power and faith. 
So might one airily say, viewing a block of 
granite: why don’t you just turn it into two 
people making love? 

There was a pause, then George said, 
sounding tired, for him: 

“Yeah ... 1 suppose there is a lot there? 

I wasn't sure. When she mentioned turning 
her experience into a book, naturally l 
thought of you. But, when you come down 
to it—when you get past all the art and sex. 
and success and all the rest of it—whit is 
Xenia? She’s a woman of forly-thice, ill and 
on her own. it’s not funny. But it's not su«Ji 
a big subject, either.” 

1 thought of Xenia alone in her Hat, under 
the tautly naked man on the wall, surrounded 
by her created crew of rigid people who would 
never sag or collapse from within. 1 mentioned 
to George then what she had told me about 
seeking out her old lover, adding “I'd have 
the same reaction. I'm sure.” 

“Yeah?” he said, apparently not attaching 
the same significance to the anecdote that I 
did. “Well. Xenia’s always been like that. 
And certainly when this breust-thing first 
started up she went round hauling everyone 
into bed.” 

“Oh yes, George?” 

“Oh yes—and you needn’t sound like that. 
I’ve always liked Xenia.” 

“I like her too. 1 really do.” It was true. 
“Mmm. . . . Well look, why don’t you 
write to her more or less what you’ve said to 
me: that it’s a great story but that you think 
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she ought to do it herself, and that you’ll give 
her any advice and help you can and so forth. 
Might even be the best thing for her, that— 
encourage her to do it herself, 1 mean. Take 
her mind olf her—ah—body.” 

Evidently George too, like me, had failed 
to understand, lie was a healthy man, why 
should he? Oh, I suppose we both knew, 
theoretically, that Xenia might not be going 
to live much longer. But we didn’t feel it, 
didn't reckon the implications. We didn’t 
understand that time was already running 
out and that treating Xenia as we would treat 
any other equal was inappropriate. The very- 
dying are different from us, as Scott Fitzgerald 
might have said. But, had he done so, 
George and I would both have replied, like 
Hemingway, in supercilious obtuseness: “Yes, 
they’ve got less life ahead of them!” We had 
failed to realise, he and I, that Xenia had 
already joined another, separate group of 
people: those who know so well that they are 
dying and that there is no help for it that they 
do not think that they need to spell it out. 
She was not figh ,; ng doctors, after all. or yet 
lighting death itself. The new treatments 
were a charade, a form of assertion, no more. 
She was lighting us, to get us to recognise her 
true position and to celebrate it fittingly. And, 
for once in her life, she was not being 
successful. 

So l wiotc Xenia a long, careful, realistic, 
irrelevant letter, and heard no more. 1 wo 
months later 1 met her again, at George and 
Nana’s. She still looked just the same, care¬ 
fully dressed and made up; the house of Heidi 
had not yet caved in. She said her treatment 
was continuing. I asked her if she was writing 
anything yet, and she said Not yet she had 
decided to leave it for a bit: she would talk to 
me about it before she started: she would let 
me know. 

1 was vaguely aware of something for¬ 
bearing and almost tender in her manner, as 
if I had failed her but she had already forgiven 
me for doing so and time had moved on 
anyway. But I still didn’t analyse to myself 
exactly what was happening. 


I N the spring, Chris and I were away 
for some time. When we returned, it was 
a couple of months before wc saw George 
and Nana. They invited us round one 
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thundery Sunday evening in summer. There 
were quite u lot of people there. 

“Is Xenia coming?” I asked someone, 
suddenly remembering her. 

“She’s dead,” said George over his 
shoulder, pouring whisky. “Didn’t f tell 
you?” He sounded almost resentful. Perhaps 
it was just embarrassment. 

“No, you didn’t. When?” 

“April—wasn’t it, Nana? I thought I had.” 

“Well, you didn’t. I wish Fd known.” 

“I’m sorry. You were away or something. 
I thought w'c had told you. She went into 
hospital with a bad pain or something and 
that was that.” 

“Just—like that?” 

1 was incredulous, almost baffled. I had 
naively supposed death to be important. 
Evidently I had failed to grasp that all the 
important bit happens before. 

It was rather as if some artist was pre¬ 
paring to execute a remarkable picture in a 
quite new form, carefully collecting all his 
materials, walking round and round his 
easel—and then, suddenly, he had just 
scrawled something crude on it in charcoal, 
torn the sheet off, handed it to me and 
walked away. 

Or no, let us change the metaphor, since 
Xenia was primarily a sculptress; it was 
rather that she was facing a big. immovable 
block of hard substance dier certain death, 
which she had recognised even if no one else 
had. And. being a sculptor, she wanted to 
make something of it. Artistic cication was 
her wav of controlling life. She would control 
it to the last, she thought. 

She asked us to help her. Time and strength 
vveie both betraying her. She needed our help 
to manoeuvre this block of stone, to attack 
it and master it and smooth it into meaning. 
She wanted to turn it into something—to 
knock death itself into some sort of shape. 
But we did not understand. With fatuous 
compliments on her own power and in¬ 
dividuality wc left her to it, ill and alone. 

Maybe, as George said, when you cut out 
the flamboyant stuff, it’s not such a very big 
subject after all. Maybe nowhere near 
enough for a book. Perhaps—just enough for 
a short story? 

I take out my pen and write hopefully on 
top of the sheet: 

Xenia. Or the Last Sculpture. 
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The Universalisation 
of Ethnicity 

Peoples in the Boiling Pot 


A re there some large discernible trends 
in the world—political, social, economic— 
that are leading in general to an accentuation of 
ethnic conflicts? 

Admittedly, there are problems involved even 
in the exact determination of whether there is or 
is not an increase in “ethnic conflicts.” Thus, we 
have the persisting conflict between French and 
English speaking in Canada. Is that an “ethnic” 
conflict, or a “language” conflict, or the struggle 
of a “suppressed nation” for independence? We 
have the division between “Indian” and "Span¬ 
ish” elements in a number of Latin American 
countries. Are those “ethnic conflicts”? We have 
the tragic conflict between Protestant and Catho¬ 
lic in Northern Ireland. But isn’t that an essen¬ 
tially “religious” conflict? We have the move¬ 
ments for Scottish and Welsh autonomy in 
Great Britain; Breton and “South French” 
movements in France; the strain between 
Northern and Southern Italy. Some observers 
would define these as “regional” rather than 
“ethnic” movements. In each case an outlying 
section of the country has not shared in the 
prosperity of the centre, and this seems to have 
awakened some long dormant ethnic conscious¬ 
ness. One doesn’t know whether the group 
pressing for autonomy or more central govern¬ 
ment funds feels deprived because of an ethnic 
difference, or because of regional discrimination. 

Nathan Gi.a7.er is a well-known sociologist and 
Ptofessor at llutvard University. Among his 
previous contributions to Encounter are: “A 
Reply on Black Progress" (December 1969), 
“America's Race Paradox” (October 1968) and 
“The Ghetto Crisis" (November 1967). He is 
co-author (with David Riesman) of “The 
Lonely Crowd" (J950) and “Faces in the 
Crowd " (1952) and (with Patrick Moynihan) 
of “Beyond the Melting Pot" (1963). 


The group has a choice as to which basis of 
deprivation it will emphasise. 

1 will not continue this tour around the world, 
but if I did we would find a host of conflicts in 
which race, religion, region, and nationality arc 
involved. 1 have just seen newspaper references to 
a re-emerging conflict between the Kurds of Iraq 
and the Iraqis (they share the same religion), 
and between the Muslims and Christians of the 
Philippines. In both cases an international 
element enters into the conflict—because there 
are also Kutds in Iran and Turkey (and Iran and 
Iraq have border conflicts), while the Muslims of 
the Philippines arc linked (by religion as well as 
by former political connection and culture) with 
North Boineo which is now pait of Malaysia. 
Indonesia is also involved, at least distantly— 
because under its previous ruler Indonesia 
dreamed of a “greater Malay empire” which 
included Malaysia and the Philippines. 

Let me try to clarify these varying bases of 
group division which seem so diverse and to 
justify a usage, which may seem to some to be 
too imperialistic, in which I label them all 
“ethnic.” The term “ethnic” refers—and this is 
a usage that by now is quite common among 
sociologists and other social scientists—to a 
social gioup which consciously shares some 
aspects of a common culture and Is defined 
primarily by descent. It is part of a family of 
terms of similar or related meaning, such as 
“minority group,” “race”, and “nation”; and it 
is not often easy to make sharp distinctions 
between them. 

“Race” of course refers to a group that is 
defined by common descent and has some typical 
physical characteristics. Where one decides that 
a “race” ends and an “ethnic group” begins is not 
easy. Clearly, Swedes are (on the average) 
physically somewhat different from Frenchmen 
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or Italians; but we normally don’t use the word 
“race” to describe these differences. In European 
usage, on the other hand, at least until the time 
of Hitler, “race” was rather unselfconsciously 
used to describe what we would call “nations”— 
such as in the term “the genius of the French 
race.” Race tends to refer to the biological aspect 
of group difference, ethnic to a combination of 
the cultural aspect plus a putative biological 
element because of the assumption of common 
descent. It is possible for a race not to be an 
ethnic group. In some dcsciiptions, Brazilians of 
the predominantly Negro race do not appear as 
an ethnic group because they are not aware 
particn'arly of a common culture different from 
that of other Brazilians. This is so also because 
they don't have a corporate self-identity as a 
distinct group, even though individuals are aware 
of their physical characteristics and are aware 
that these physical differences lend to be asso¬ 
ciated with some common group characteristics 
(viz., poverty). Recent accounts from Brazil seem 
to suggest that Blacks in Brazil may lie becoming 
an ethnic group. Tins would fit in with one mu|Of 
theme of my article, that is. that the ethnic group 
is tending to become, in many countries, a more 
significant basis for social organisation and for 
individual identification. 


“~p\ Art-,” thfn, refers to something more 

fX. grossly physical than ethnic group. 
“Religion,” another significant basis of human 
organisation, seems on the face of it a very dif¬ 
ferent matter from ethnic group. Religions, in 
common understanding, are based on conversion 
and individual allegiance. The great religions— 
Christianity, Islam, Buddhism—include indivi¬ 
duals and groups of every race and ethnic group. 
In the specific realities of social intercourse, how¬ 
ever, religious groups very often act as, and are 
felt as, ethnic groups. The overwhelming majority 
of people, after all, are born into a religion, 
rather than adopt it, just as they are born into 
an ethnic group. In this respect both are similar. 
They are both groups by “ascription” rather than 
“achievement.” They arc groups in which one’s 
status is immediately given by birth rather than 
gained by some activities in one’s life. 

Religions are generally in any given setting 

1 They have been described in the fascinating book 
by George DeVos and Hiroshi Wagalsuma, Japan's 
Invisible Race , a work that argues that one ran find 
some remnants of caste in most East Asian countries. 


specifically associated with a defined ethnic 
group. Thus, in the Sudan and in Chad, Arabic¬ 
speaking groups in the North (which are Muslim) 
contrast with Negro groups in the South (which 
are pagan or Christian). In Nigeria, the Northern 
language group (or liibal, or ethnic, group) of 
Hausa is Muslim, while the Ibo and Yoruba are 
Christian. Thus, when a Hausa meets an lbo, 
they assume the other's religion is Muslim and 
Christian, respectively. In the United States, 
Poles are almost all Catholic, and Swedes are 
almost all Lutheran—if, that is, they have any 
religious connection. Aside from the normal 
close connection between religion and ethnic 
group, religion in itself is culture-forming, and 
thus makes ethnic groups. 

Thus “religion,” except for periods of conver¬ 
sion and expansion, when members of many 
ethnic groups may be swept up in a religion, is in 
social context a category that acts vciy much like 
what we have called “ethnic group.” 

Perhaps nib most dii ficult question in setting 
a boundaiy to the term ethnic group is that of its 
relationship to caste: groups defined by birth and 
by origin from some distant ancestors, inter¬ 
marrying. traditionally fixed in a hierarchy from 
upper to lower, and limited to specific occupa¬ 
tions. “Caste” is identified primarily with India, 
and yet there are other cases. One famous one is 
that of the “Eta” or “Burakumin” of Japan. 1 
The Jews in medieval and in early modem 
Furope were treated as a caste—they had 
a fixed low hierarchical position, intermarried, 
were limited to certain occupations, and had 
about them (to Christians) an air of ritual 
impurity. 

Castes (theoretically) are permanent. One 
cannot “convert” to another caste, as presumably 
Jews could convert to Christianity, and thus lose 
the disadvantages of being Jewish. But it should 
be recalled that even converted Jews were viewed 
with suspicion in Spain, and they were never 
considered really as good Cnristians as the others. 

This fairly lengthy introduction is, l feel, 
necessary in view of the widespread confusions, 
and in view of the fact that I will be referring on 
occasion to religious groups, racial groups, tribal 
groups, language groups, and be calling them all 
“ethnic groups.” Let me try to justify this very 
inclusive term by answering the obvious question: 
What is not an ethnic group? Do 1 set any boun¬ 
daries to the term? Yes, I do. After all, distant as 
our studies as sociologists are from the most 
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respectable sciences, our terms must have some 
clear definition, and one means of making a clear 
definition i.-> to set a boundary. 


T HIRK AR17 TWO IMPORTANT SOCIAI FORMS 

that are not ethnic groups. One of them is the 
political community; the State and its members. 

Americans very often call a state a “nation,” 
but in most Furopcan languages the Nation 
refers very specifically to the ethnic group, the 
State to the formal political organisation which 
grants citizenship. The close link between 
Nation and State arose because in the course of 
European history, and in particular in the 19th 
century, with the rise of nationalism, every 
nation demanded its own state. This led to the 
creation of modern Germany and Italy, the 
formation of ethnic Furopcan states out of the 
Ottoman Fmpire. the break-up of (lie Austro- 
Hungarian Fmpiie inio its ethnic component-,, 
each organised as a State, and the creation of 
ethnic Nation-Stales out of the Western borders 
of the old Oaitst fmpire The United States is 
perhaps unique among the states of the wot Id in 
using the tetm “nation” to refer not to an ethnic 
group but to all who choose to become Ameri¬ 
cans. “ I he American nation,” a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate term, is not limited in its usage to those of 
a given heritage. Despite this, Woodrow Wilson 
(with his emphasis on national self-determination) 
insisted that cveiy other ethnic group, under no- 
mattcr-what political organisation, should have 
its own state. The vital contrast between Nation 
ami State w'as obscured in latge measure between 
the two World Wars when so many of the inde¬ 
pendent stales of the world were organised on the 
basis of a single dominant ethnic group. Those 
who remained as ethnic minorities within such 
states hoped for eventual reunion with the 
Nation-State that represented their own ethnic 
group. 

In the post-1945 world, the close link between 
State and Nation, which had dominated the 
state-making efforts of the post-1918 peace¬ 
making (and of the politics of Europe between 
the two World Wars) was again broken. For most 
of the new states that were formed out of the 
colonial empires were not “Nation States,” i.e. 
States representing a single ethnicity. And yet the 
world, in revulsion to war and conquest, had 

•Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Mutton (I960), 
pp, 95-6. 


become strangely enough strongly attached to 
“old boundaries”—any boundaries, set any way. 
The scores of new states formed out of the 
colonial empires simply accepted the old acci¬ 
dental colonial boundaries. These new states then 
were faced with the problem of as they and 
others saw it—becoming “nations”, moulding 
people of different ethnic groups into “Nigerians”, 
or “Kenyans”, or some other people. 

I he problems of the newly-independcnt stales 
of Asia were somewhat different. There wire 
ancient cultural traditions or imperial stale 
boundaries which did not make ftonticrs quite 
as ai bttiary as they were in Africa. But even 
there— in Pakistan, India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaysia -the problem of creating a Single 
Nation became a severe one, varying m intently 
from country to counliy. The problem m each 
case was: Would older identities -religious, 
linguistic, racial, and caste -submerge themselves 
in a new national identity? Or would they become 
(to Use our pioblematic term again) ethnic 
identities, with si,me possible claim to their own 
kind of stale exist, nee? Would they soon lie 
demanding political i cut ignition of their sepaiate- 
ness, with perhaps an ultimate claim to the right 
of secession? 

'Tile one social form, then, that is not an ethnic 
group is the Slate. This is so despite the fact that 
in Furopcan thinking (and, to some extent, tn 
Asian) it is generally taken for granted that the 
ideal form of the State is one in which theie 
is a state for each ethnic gioup, and one ethnic 
group for each state. In the circumstances of 
Africa, this is almost impossible--the conllict in 
creating any such format would be unbearable, 
arid it has accordingly rarely been attempted. 

There is certainly a tension between ethnic 
groups and states. As each state tries to become a 
nation, it attempts to reduce the intensity of 
subordinate ethnic claims. The pioblcm is that 
both ethnic gtoups and states make claims to 
ultimate loyalty. And the state inevitably conies 
into conflict with any social form that has a 
competing claim to ultimate loyalty. At one tune 
this competing claim was most strongly put 
forward by religion. With the decline of religion 
this competing claim is most strongly put forward 
by ethnicity. 

Rupert F,merson has defined the Nation as a 

‘terminal community—the largest community that, 
when the chips arc down, effectively commands 
men’s loyalty, overriding the claims of both the 
lesser communities within it and those that cut 
across it within a still greater society.’* 
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A sound definition, from a European perspective, 
neatly separating French loyally from the 
lesser loyalty of being Gascon or Burgundian, or 
the larger loyalty of being European or Christian. 
But when applied to Nigeria or to Malaysia it 
simply leaves us uncertain as to what the Nation 
is. As Clifford Geer!/ writes: “[It seem,-.] to leave 
such questions as whether India, Indonesia, or 
Nigeria are nations to the determination of some 
future, unspecified historical ciisi.s.” J 

States, then, are not ethnic groups, though the 
linking term “nation" can be laken as one or the 
other. Nations are not recess oily ethnic groups, 
though those that are not eolernnnous with an 
ethnic group try to cieate a new national identity, 
which (if they succeed) becomes a new ethnicity. 

T here is one other crucial boundary 
limiting ethnic groups. Social classes are not 
ethnic groups. 

One is not bom an unskilled worker, a clerk, 
a professional. One is born into a family whose 
head may hold such art occupation. Some social 
theoncs insist this means, in eflect, that one's 
future occupu'ion and income are lived by 
birth. But it this were realh so. v c would not 
be so interested m "social mobility " Social 
mobility refers specifically to movements ben- ecu 
the strata of society, Irom vine oouip,':.,m, incline 
level, education slandai to another. Social 
mobility is one feint that cannot be used to icier 
to the change of one ethnic group into another. 
Other terms me nece.sary. .hist as “social 
mobility” applies specifically to the r/«/>■. pheno¬ 
mena of society, so do "assimilation." "accultu¬ 
ration,’’ “conversion” apply to the ethnic 
phenomena. These are rather more esc national 
processes than those of social mobility. They 
aie not accepted- -or expected processes. It is 
true peoples assimilate to other peoples, and do 
change their ethnic identity over time. But it is 
more or less expected that the ethnic stock 
remains immutable. 

Thus “ethnic group,” in my usage, refers 
basically to the vertical divisions of a socie y in 
contrast to the horizontal divisions. The hori¬ 
zontal divisions refer to doss', the vertical 
divisions ,o ethnicity. Sometimes they coincide, 
as in the case of the Negroes in the American 
South, all of whom were by definition for a long 

3 Clifford Gecru, Old Societies and New States 
(1963), p 108. 


time in the lowest class (or, in view of their in¬ 
ability to rise, caste). And yet (he distinction was 
plain. As the blacks rose, socially, to become 
doctors, professional persons, and white-collar 
workers, their class changed. But their ethnic 
group remained the same. Even in India, the 
classic land of caste, one observes a similar 
phenomenon. The corielation between caste and 
class becomes somewhat weaker over time. The 
caste groups do become, in my definition, “ethnic 
group'-.” Perhaps the best indication of this is that 
they are increasingly called “communities” as the 
social position of their members becomes more 
diverse. 


I t is Ai.oNt; the non is r> mi tr s between 
Ethnic Group and State (on the one hand) 
and the relation-* of Ethnic Group and Social 
('lass (on the other hand) that we have witnessed 
in the past two dci tides some striking new 
developments It is these developments which 
have made ethnicity a new and problematic force 
in internal and international relations, f.ct me 
stale a piopomion in connection with each 
boundary. 

Proposition Numbei One (on ihe i *1 ifinns 
between states and ethnic group-.' The old hope 
of nationalism. ..ccented in the peace-making 
after World War I f m.t to some extent after 
WeJd War II) foi each Nation a Oute, lor each 
State a nation has leer led into the distance. It 
become- more ami m. ne difficult to grasp it 
effectively a basis t• •: mlc national organisa¬ 
tion. A numbei of ilcvdopmeiUs have led to die 
recession of this model. 

/. Ion many new states have been created that 
aie not, and cannot in the tore>ecafile future 
bici'inc. .state- iff a given ethnic group. I refer 
prima:ilv to the new stales of Africa, to some 
extent to 'hose of Asia. In thc.e cases, we have 
seen (he rise of a new concern with “Nation- 
Bmldmg ” We have also seen the hopes for 
nation-building complicated or foundering on 
the basis of old lines of divi uon -racial, religious, 
linguistic, tribal. Each division has taken the 
common form of ethnic group. 

2 Wc have been surprised by the rise of new 
ethnic or quasi-ethnic identities and the sharpen¬ 
ing of old ethnic identities in those states that 
were considered cither models of contemporary 
modern Nation-States, or successes in having 
subordinated their ethnic divisions to the 
“terminal loyalty” of the Nation. Consider for 
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example that model of patriotic commitment in 
World War I—Belgium. Look at it today: 
increasingly divided between groups that place 
their terminal loyalty more and more in the 
ethnic group of Fleming or Walloon. Consider 
Canada in World Wars I and II, with its 
apparently total commitment to War for the sake 
of the ethnic Motherland. Sec how delicately it 
now' tries to reconcile the claims of French- 
speaking and English-speaking. Consider the 
remarkable, if still far from signal success, of 
Scottish Nationalism on the island of Great 
Britain, whose ethnic divisions seemed a few 
decades ago fully reconciled in the new identity 
of being “British.” The United States was never a 
Nation-State, but certainly wc have not seen as 
sharp a challenge in the hundred years since the 
Civil War of 1S61-65 to the “terminal loyalty” of 
Americans as wc saw in the rise of the militant 
Black Power movement (w'ith its scuich for an 
alternative loyalty, marked even by such national 
symbols as a separate flag) 01 in the rise of new 
Mexican American and American Indian militant 
movements. Those states that aic effectively 
single ethnic groups avoid such divisions. But 
few are so fortunate as, say, Sweden, or post-war 
Poland, made “pure” by massive population 
transfers. As old divisions in some states sharpen, 
others worry whether (heir old seaniswill ripopen. 

3. Many even of those older states that were 
ethnically homogeneous have become ethnically 
more heterogeneous as the economic develop¬ 
ments of the post-War world have Jed to enor¬ 
mous migrations of labour. In West Germany, 
there are 2-4 million “guest workers,” principally 
from Turkey, Yugoslavia, Italy and Greece, now 
forming 12 per cent of the labour force, and in 
some areas considerably more. 4 Germany cannot 
do without them; and more and more the guest 
workers settle down with their wives and child¬ 
ren. Switzerland has, propoitionately, even more. 
France has taken its foreign workers in large 
measure from Algeria, Spain, and Portugal. 
England has seen a substantial migration from 
the West Indies, Pakistan, and India, creating a 
permanent “coloured" population. In each of 
these countries the specific numbers and legal 
statuses vary, but in each of them a once remark¬ 
ably high degree of ethnic homogeneity has been 
reduced by F.c introduction of new ethnic ele- 

* See, in Encounter, Theo Sommer, “Her Gast- 
arbeiter” (November 1973) and Jonathan Power, 
“Tlie New Proletariat” (September 1974). 


ments. The United States, from being an excep¬ 
tion in the world because of its formation as a 
state out of many different elements, becomes 
more and more typical—as England struggles 
with its own colour problem, France wonders 
about the “integration” of the Algerians, and 
Germany considers how to educate the children 
of Turks and Yugoslavs. 

4. The efforts of states. New or Old, to achieve 
“ethnic purity” are not leading to ethnically 
homogeneous states. Burma expels its Indians; 
Uganda evicts its Asian community, and other 
African states may do the same to theirs; Poland 
ejects even the pitiful remnants of its once-large 
Jewish community; and the Jews of other 
Eastern European states have migrated in large 
numbers to Israel. But, ironically, the attempts of 
some nations to become “ethnically pure” only 
complicate the pioblems of others. Britain’s 
Asian community grows; and new Asian com¬ 
munities arc established in other European 
nations, as a result of the expulsion of Asians 
from Africa. The Jews leaving Eastern Europe 
enter an ethnically mixed Israel, which is not— 
and never will be without a large Arab popu¬ 
lation. Theic is still much debate over the origins 
of the Palestinian refugee problem and the 
causes that led Arabs to flee the eineiging Jewish 
state. Whatever the reasons, undoubtedly many 
Jews believed that their problems in creating a 
new state would be simpler if they did not have a 
large Arab mmoiiiy. But the creation of Isiuet as 
a 90% Jewish state also created a Palestinian 
diaspora. The Jews are now matched in their 
dispersion by resident Palestinian groups in many 
countries, one of the developments that makes the 
struggle between two peoples in the Middle East 
a world-wide one. 

A st dr from the FACT that each nation’s ethnic 
purification leads to another’s greater diversity, 
one senses that the effort at purity, for most 
stales, is a lost cause. The divisions in Uganda 
between blacks of different tribes are potentially 
far more severe for that state than the division 
between all Blacks and Asians. Few black 
African nations are ethnically homogeneous. The 
attempt to create some degree of homogeneity by 
the expulsion of Asians seems as futile as an 
effort to empty the sea. 

... Resident aliens have been expelled from a number 
of African states. In November 1969, the Ghanaian 
government gave all resident aliens, African and 
mm-African, two weeks to obtain residence and work 
permits or leave the country. The police were given 
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broad powers to search out and arrest aliens 
lacking the required papers, and bands of citizens 
attacked alien traders in public markets. Although 
a few aliens died in the Ghanaian expulsion, condi¬ 
tions for Nigerian traders expelled from Congo-Zaire 
were even worse. Those who were relcasedafter ayear 
in detention reported numerous incidents of torture 
and death plus confiscation of all assets. Public 
pressure in the Ivory Coast led to expulsion of 
Togolese and Dahomcyans employed in the Ivory 
Coast civil service since colonial days. . . 

I have said enough, 1 hope, to give 
some plausibility to my first proposition. In 
the world as it is developing, despite tendencies 
to make some states “ethnically pure” (particu¬ 
larly in the newer states of Africa and Asia), 
more and more states become multi-ethnic. This 
is, in part, because at" the universal commitment 
against boundary changes to make Ethnic Group 
coincide with State. (How many inter-state 
boundaries have, after all, been changed in the 
past 29 years? Fewer l would guess than in any 
period in history.) It is also because of the 
extensive international migration of labour (a 
migration that is almost the equal in scale of that 
which transformed the United States!), and 
because old ethnic divisions emerge in old states 
and new ones arc created in new states. 

And now to my second proposition on the 
relations between Ethnicity and Social Class. 
This, too, has developed in unexpected ways. 
My proposition here is that the Socialist hope for 
a trans-national class struggle, based on class 
identification, never came to pass. Instead, it has 
been replaced by national and ethnic conflicts to 
which combatants have often tried to give a 
“class character.” The first great defeat of the 
Socialist hope was in World War T, when the 
large Socialist parties of Germany and France 
became patriotic, and fought on the side of their 
respective bourgeois governments against their 
national enemies (instead of, of course, together 
with their “classcomrades” of other nations against 
their respective bourgeoisies). The second great 
defeat came with the rise of the Third Inter¬ 
national under Soviet Russian domination. 
Despite the heightened rhetoric of class warfare 
that characterised the Third International’s 
Communist parties, it became increasingly evid¬ 
ent that they were serving the national interests 
of Russia. After World War II, Communism was 
more and more closely integrated into a number 

‘Frances R. Hill, “Genesis of a New Exodus,” 
Harvard Political Review (Spring 1973), p. 9. 


of national movements. Chinese, Yugoslav, 
and Cuban Communism were clearly as “Chin¬ 
ese” and “Yugoslav” and “Cuban” as they were 
Communist. The language of international class 
warfare still persists. The reality however is quite 
different, for it masks the state interests of 
Russia, China, and the minor Communist 
powers. The antagonism of the classes and the 
opposition of their interests are severe in many 
countries (particularly the non-Communist coun¬ 
tries of the developing world), but in most 
countries national interests and ethnic interests 
seem to dominate over class interests. India, 
despite its severe internal class conflicts of 
interest, is never so united as when it is lighting 
China—or Pakistan. Wc have witnessed some 
classic class warfare in recent decades, in particu¬ 
lar in China and Cuba and in some other dcvelop- 
ing-world countries. But we have lather more 
frequently seen severe ethnic conflict and even 
bloody ethnic warfare. 

Marxists try to interpret all conflict as “class 
conflict.” Indeed in the ethnic conflicts of the 
post-War world there is always a class compo¬ 
nent. One group is more ptosperous, owns more 
of the means of production, or is a more effective 
competitor in economic activities, than another. 
Economic interest undoubtedly plays a role in 
ethnic conflict. But this is far from saying 
ethnic conflict is simply “masked” class conflict. 
What, in the conflicts of Catholic and Protestant 
in Northern Ireland, of Hausa and Yoruba 
versus Ibo in Nigeria, Hutu versus Tutsi in 
Rwanda, Chinese versus Malay in Malaysia, 
Anglophone versus Francophone in Canada (and 
so on), is the “terminal community . . . that . . . 
effectively commands men's loyally”? I w’ould 
say it is increasingly the ethniiul/y-dcVmcd com¬ 
munity rather than any exclusively interest- 
defined group. The evidence for this is too strong 
to be dismissed. 

In the light of these two propositions—that 
Ethnicity becomes less and less coincident with 
state boundaries, and that Ethnicity becomes a 
stronger basis for “terminal loyalty” than class— 
we can proceed to draw some consequences of 
importance for international relations. 


L et me first recall —and put to one 
side—the more traditional and better- 
known relations between ethnicity and inter¬ 
national relations. These relations can be 
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described as the effort to make Ethnicity coincide 
with Stale borders. It has taken the form of 
“irredentism" —whete one group, subjects of a 
state dominated hv a different group, tries to 
rejoin the major part of the ethnic group in 
another stale. Its other form is national indepen¬ 
dence movements, where an entire group is sub¬ 
ject to a state dominated by another. 

Obviously this is a real problem and still 
continues. But this, I would suggest, is perhaps 
steadily les-, important in the relations between 
Ilthmcity and international conflict—because of 
the previously-mentioned fact that State borders 
have become oddly immutable. After World 
Wai 11, many states became independent; some 
states had revolutions; some partition lines 
between states established after the war became 
inlet national boundaries; and some states were 
paitilioned. But even the newiv-pariitioned states 
(Viet Natn, Israel, Kashmir) in which new 
boundaries had to be established, have found it 
difficult to get those boundaries to take on the 
same immutability as the boundaries created by 
post-IhlS and post-1945 settlements. Multi- 
eihuicity used to appear as iiredcntism. We can 
still find some classic modernism—for example, 
the case of the Somalis in Ethiopia But, increas¬ 
ingly, what we would once have called “irredent- 
ism” must be called simply muhi-ethmcily. Theie 
is no easy way romakef thnic boundaries and State 
boundaries coincide. Ethnic groups, owing to 
migrations and economic interrelationships, are 
less and less detinahlc by physical boundaries. 

I T IS THESE MW TFNDL NCIIS towards Ulltiti- 
ethnicity (combined with other social develop¬ 
ments) that, in my view, create new problematical 
relations between Ethnicity and the intei-State 
system. 

One of the most important of these develop¬ 
ments is the creation of an international sy stem of 
communications. It makes (he spiead of ideas 
and ideologies from one state to another, from 
one troubled situation to another, ever more 
rapid ansi effective. “Ethnicity”, as a part of 
culture, always had to be taught. But it used to 
be taught by parents to children, by teachers to 
students, by leaders to followers— i.e., in tradi¬ 
tional settings. More and more, Ethnicity and its 

"See, in Encoiinuh, Amnon Rubinstein, “Jewish 
Panthers and Other Problems” (June 1972). 

7 See E. J. B. Rose ct al , Colour ami Citizenship 
(1969), amt Anthony Lester and Geoffrey Bindman, 
Race and Raw in tit eat Britain (1972). 


possible implications are taught by the mass 
media. One group learns from another, and picks 
up its language, its demands, its resentments, its 
foims of organisation. It has become common¬ 
place to say that the Blacks have taught through 
their example other ethnic groups in the United 
States to raise certain demands, to use a certain 
language, to feel resentment at exploitation and 
subordination in contexts wjiich they had pre¬ 
viously accepted. This is obviously true. What is 
striking to me is how much the movement of 
Black militancy has affected other groups in 
other countries. 

In the West Indies, wc have seen the emergence 
of “Black Power” movements—a rather unlikely 
term, since these movements arc directed against 
black tiding classes as well as white economic 
interests in hugely black societies (but the power 
of the American term, spread by the mass media, 
was evidently irresistible). In Canada, the Trench 
Canadians had their own reasons for resentment 
at the dominant position of the English-speaking 
Canadians; hut one of the best known books 
about then situation calls them “white ttiyyer v”! 
Similarly, Northern Ireland had its own deep 
conflict, and it has ari even longer history than 
that ol Blacks and Whites in America. But the 
Catholic movement was first called the “Civil 
Rights" movement, in clear imitation of the 
Black “Civil Rights” struggle in the United 
States, even if it is arguable how much it owed to 
the inspiration of this struggle. The “Oriental” 
Jews in Israel (of leaser education, income, and 
power than the “Western” Jews) had their own 
grievances. But the actions that led to world¬ 
wide attention were initiated by “Black Pan¬ 
thers,” again the borrowing of a term from the 
American struggle." And, similarly, the develop¬ 
ing colour conflict in England has been in¬ 
fluenced, on the part of the coloured groups, by 
developments in the United Stales, and on the 
puit of government, by the actions taken in the 
United States . 7 

These examples of the international communica¬ 
tion of ideas, slogans, demands, with one ethnic 
group and one ethnic struggle influencing another, 
also reflect of course the dominant position of the 
United States in the international configuration 
of communications. But the communication is 
not, I believe, all one way. One example of an 
ethnic struggle that has had some effect on other 
inter-group relations is the Isracli-Arab struggle. 
As 1 have pointed out, both groups have inter- 
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national diasporas. The image of the Palestinian 
Freedom Fighter has been as heavily imprinted 
on world public opinion as the images of a 
Mai tin Luther King or Angela Davis. The two 
diasporas internationalise the struggle. The 
Palestinians find their targets in many countries. 

But the internationalisation also means that it 
is copied, and that it influences other ethnic 
conflicts. The Black militants in the United States 
and the Croatian nationalists in Sweden both 
borrowed the technique of “skyjacking” from the 
Palestinians. The Isracli-Arab struggle leads to a 
tension between radical groups and Jews in the 
United States, in France, in Germany, because 
the Far Left identifies with the Palestinians. 
The Jews of Poland, completely assimilated, are 
accused of “Zionism” in the wake of 1967 (and 
in their emigration add to the small Jewish 
community of Denmark). In Africa, Black states 
were once divided between support of Israel or of 
the Arabs. They were variously affected by the 
historical memories left by Arab conquerors, 
missionaries, and slave traders; by white Euro¬ 
pean colonialists; by their current ideologies; and 
by the cash or ere-fits one or the oilier party 
could give them. There arc even reverbera¬ 
tions of the far-away struggle in the local internal 
politics of African countries. President Amin of 
Uganda has accused (lie Israelis of trying to 
overthrow him, while Uganda’s former President, 
Milton Ohote, accuses Amin of using Palestinian 
liberation forces in carrying out genocide against 
his opponents. (“Dr Ohote names both Libya 
and (lie Palestinian liberation 01 ganisations as 
among those assisting in killings in Uganda. . . 
“Fx-Ugandan Head Charges Genocide,” New 
York Times, 27 May 1773.) 

The new paitfhns or commoniga mon are, I 
believe, one of the most potent forces in insuring 
that ethnic concerns and ethnic issues will remain 
serious forces and will indeed grow in seriousness. 
The increasing ease of air travel—combined with 
the existence of wide economic disparities bc- 
tween nations and the increasingly iibeiai atiitude 
toward immigration of European states and other 
states with populations of European origin— 
guarantees that every Ethnic group can develop 
a Diaspoie It thus makes its problems of 
significance to more than one state and its neigh¬ 
bours. The ease of air travel also means that eth- 

“ “Austrai ia Plans Croatian Inquiry”, New 
York Times, 29 May 1973. 


nic struggles can be fought out on a world-wide 
stage, involving nations that are on the surface 
completely removed from the struggle. The 
Israeli Arab struggle has, perhaps, had the 
widest geographical scope. Letter-bombs explode 
in England, India, and Malaysia; Cypriots, 
Greeks. Turks. Israeli diplomats are seized 
in Thailand; Israeli athletes killed in Munich; 
Arabs are shot in the streets of Paris and Rome. 
The Indian-Pakistani struggle also has its 
international scope, as young Pakistanis are 
killed in the attempted seizure of Indian offices 
in London. Croatia ns, now settled in Sweden 
and Australia, cany on their warfare against 
Yugoslavia. This has led to a protest from 
the Australian Prime Minister to Yugoslavia 
because “Croatiuns of Australian citizenship" 
were executed in Yugoslavia. Within Australia, 
the conservative opposition has protested against 
government investigations of the Croatian 
nationalists." 

T hus a numder of factors, it seems 
to me, are leading to the internationalisation 
of ethnic conflicts, to a “univcisalisation of 
ethnicity.” 

7. There is, first, the increasing difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of making Ethnicity and State 
coincide. The United States, as a nation formed 
ol many peoples wilhout territorial conccnlta- 
tion in any part of the country, first demonstrated 
this impossibility. It had in become a multi¬ 
ethnic society. Now England, I lance, Germany, 
the nations of old Europe, the developing nations 
of new Africa, the ancient nations of Asia are 
all forced more and moic to come to terms with 
an ethnically mixed population, whose mixture 
(as long as the world remains open or free to 
travel and settlement) must grow. 

2. A second element in the growing inter¬ 
nationalisation of Ethnicity is the rapid growth 
of internation,.1 communications. This has made 
the creation of Ethnic Diasporas easier. It has 
created multi-ethnic societies in homogeneous 
ones. It has also meant that the images of identity 
and struggle are now spread everywhere, with 
significant effects in heightening ethnic conscious¬ 
ness and strengthening it in its conflict with other 
claims on terminal loyalty. 

J. About a third factor leading to the inter¬ 
nationalisation of ethnic conflict l am less certain. 
But 1 think I can at least propose as an hypo¬ 
thesis that we are, increasingly, refusing to accept 
as moral—and by “we” 1 mean what may be 
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vaguely called an international community of 
public opinion—the exploitation or persecution 
of an ethnic minority by a state. We increasingly 
refuse to accept this as an “internal” matter. 
The international relations of South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and Portugal are decisively ailected by 
their racial policies. Soviet Russia has been 
insistent that all conflicts affecting its ethnic 
groups are purely internal matters—but the 
Russian Jews have successfully challenged this 
position by making their demands for 
emigration a matter between slates (in this 
case, the United States and Russia). The treat¬ 
ment of American Negroes certainly affects 
America’s international image—the cases of 
Angela Davis and other Black militants received 
(if possible) more attention in Western Europe 
than m the U.S.A. The Developing World has 
tried to argue that its ethnic conflicts should be 
left to itself, and that the outside world should 
not intervene. Even that may be breaking down. 
It was impossible to keep the situation of Ben¬ 
galis in Pakistan an “internal” matter (even 
though many people argued that for the “peace of 
the world” it should be so considered). No 
ethnic issue can remain simply an intra-state 
issue, in part because of the growing number of 
diaspoias, but also perhaps because of the 
developing world conscience which tries to 
reconcile state claims with ethnic claims which 
are more and more felt to be legilimate. Nigeria 
was, perhaps, most successful in “internalising” 
the civil war against the lbos: and the outside 
world has stood aside, too, from the sanguinaty 
conflict between Hutu and Tutsi in Rwanda. 
But even in that distant and obscure struggle we 
have seen the United States criticised (New York 
Times , 11 June 1973, “U.S. Held Remlss in 
Burundi Crisis”) for not playing a larger role. 
Thus it is not only international diasporas 
but also a globalised conscience which serve to 
univcrsalise ethnic conflict. 

What 1 have discussfd up to now—migrations, 
international communications, world conscience 
—all leave aside the initial question: Why have 
ethnic identities and demands become so signi¬ 
ficant in the first place in so many different coun¬ 
tries, with such varied historical backgrounds and 
economic and political institutions? Can we find 
any general developments that have accentuated 
the role of the Ethnic, and in general made it 
more salient? 

This is an enormously difficult problem, and 
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various theories or fragments of thfchnds have 
been propounded. Perhaps the most ambitious 
general theory argues as follows. In the modern 1 
world there is a loss of traditional and primordial 
identities because of the trends of modernisation. 
This means: urbanisation, new occupations, mass 
education transmitting general and abstract 
information, mass media presenting a general 
and universal culture. Now atfl this should make 
original ethnic identities—tribal, linguistic, 
regional, and the like, all the “primordial” 
identities—weaker. However (as this argument 
runs) in mass society there is the need in the 
individual for some kind of identity—smaller 
than the State, larger than the family, something 
akin to a “familistic allegiance.” Accordingly, on 
the basis of the remaining fragments of the 
primordial identities, new ethnic identities are 
constructed. Thus, the varied tribal groups in the 
cities of Africa form ethnic associations and 
merge into larger groups—which seems to be the 
origin of the large tribes (e.g., Hausa, Ibo, 
Yoruba). The process is similar to that which 
affected the transatlantic European migrants from 
East European and Southern European villages— 
in the U.S.A. they developed a special Polish, 
Italian, Slovak, identity. The fiends of modern¬ 
isation, even while they do destroy some bases of 
distinctive culture and distinctive identity, create 
a need for a new kind of identity related to the old, 
intimate type of village or tribal association. 
Thus docs the new ethnic group, as a political and 
social possibility, come to life. 

This is one of those large social theories 
that seems impossible to test, to validate, or to 
refute. It makes sense. The world-wide scope of 
“ethnicisation” is matched by developments that 
are considered causative and are themselves of a 
world-wide scope. There are some other general 
theories that might be mentioned. Egalitarianism 
is the dominant social philosophy in the world, 
and it comes in all forms. 

Egalitarianism legitimates a group’s demands 
that its deficiencies (in income, occupation, politi¬ 
cal power) be made good, and now. It justifies the 
expulsion and liquidation of trading and mer¬ 
chant peoples (such as Asians in Uganda). 
Why, however, does not the egalitarian thrust 
emphasise occupational and class identities more? 
Why does it not lead to more class conflict, and 
less ethnic conflict? 

This is the heart of the darkness. Why didn’t 
the major lines of conflict within societies become 
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■v^^^onlgicts rather than ethnic, conflicts? It is 

paradox ical interest to note that in the 
,4evfeloping world the dominant ideology among 
students is Marxism. Yet the dominant political 
forces have been, tirst the drive for Independence, 
then the defence against and attack on Neo¬ 
colonialism, then conflicts with neighbours, 
along with efforts to create a “national identity 1 ’ 
at home. In most developing countries Marxism 
remains the ideotogy of the students and often of 
the ruling group—but ethnicity is the focus 
around which identity and loyalty have been 
shaped. Sometimes the two themes of class 
conflict and ethnic conflict are merged fas in the 
Chinese theory of the “Third World” as a rural 
world exploited by the urban developed world). 
It would seem that to make class conflict at all 
effective it must now be joined to ethnic conflict— 
as in the case of the revolutionary Cubans who, 
in liquidating their own middle class, insisted 
they were also fighting the North Americans 
(imperialistic, racist, and arrogant). 

Admittedly the powerful thrust to cgnldarian- 
ism can be attached to class conflict as well as 
ethnic conflict. Ethnic conflict, however, seems 
to have become more effective in reaching and 
drawing upon the more emotional lasers of the 
human and social personality than class conflict. 
Class conflict is rational - it is based on the 
defence and expansion of interest. Ethnic conflict 
is rational in this sense, too - but it fuses with the 
rationality of class conflict a less rational, an 
irrational appeal, that seems to connect better 
with power! ul emotions. 

Is this because it brings to mind such primal 
tilings as the shapes of one's body, one’s image 
and colour, one's language and religion, the 
earliest experiences in the home and in the family? 

It would seem that the rallying cries that 
mobilise the classes have, in recent decades, 
had less power than the rallying cries that 
mobilise the races, tribes, religions, Janguagt> 
useis—in short, the Ethnic Groups. Perhaps the 
epidemic of ethnic conflicts reflects the fact that 
leaders and organisers believe they can get a more 
potent response by appealing to ethnicitv than 
they can by appealingto Class Interest. In the best 
of cases, the appeal is a double one, since almost 
every ethnic group is disadvantaged in relation¬ 
ship to some other; and so, by appealing to class 
interest and ethnic interest together, the White 
European (and his descendants wherever they 


may be) can everywhere be marked as the 
Enemy. 

I F Ethnicity is a permanent part of the 
modern world, and the multi-ethnic form is 
increasingly common within each nation (owing 
to the factors l have been deset ibing), then we see 
the need in each country, for new approaches to 
the handling of multi-ethnic conflict. In the 
historic past, powerful and forceful assimilation 
was a dominant approach, combined with 
permanent subordination of certain groups called 
“inferior”. Neither approach will survive long in 
the contemporary world. The spirit of egalitarian¬ 
ism assures us that each individual and each 
group will make its claims to just and equal 
treatment and will find strong support for its 
claims. Perhaps the answer to multi-ethnicity in 
each country will be a situation in which each 
group has guaranteed rights and guaranteed 
shares in the economy, the polity, in social life. 
It is possible to emphasise different parts of this 
solution: either guaranteed shares for each 
group, or guaranteed rights for each individual 
and each group. The United States in the past 
seemed to find the approach in terms of “guaran¬ 
teed rights” more congenial than the approach 
in terms of guaranteed shares; but iccendy 
Americans have begun to take individual rights 
less seriously, and to take group shares more 
seriously. I think the A met lean experience will 
prove to be only one of the possible ways m 
which a modern state deals with the problems of 
mulli-ethnicity. Our experience- since vve are the 
most diverse and complex of rnulii-ethnic societies 
■—may serve as “a model” for some, may at least 
serve as a storehouse of trial-,ind-crror experience 
for others who come to v-'w what we have done 
and consider whether thc> should go aud do 
likewise. 

Yet aside from conflicts within nations, the 
world-wide spread of ethnicity as a significant 
basis for political action raises serious questions 
about the relations between nations. In a world 
in which the ai rant nonsense ot Marxism competed 
with the tepid confusions of liberalism,the problems 
of Ethnicity, as a source of conflict within nations 
and between nations, have generally appeared as 
simply a left over, an embarrassment from the 
past. It is my conviction they must now lie 
placed at the very centie of our concern for the 
humcn condition. 
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The Case of Dr Rose Dusdale 


F emale kevolutionartf-S are rare flowers, 
and they do not tend to keep their bloom 
very long. Patty Hearst, machine-gun in hand, 
was a tiagic California 90-day wonder, and 
Diana Oughton blew herself up with a home¬ 
made bomb in Manhattan. Ulrike Meinhof turns 
pale and wan in a German prison cell as she 
awaits trial on charges of terrorism and murder. 
The Japanese “Red Army” boasts of a few star 
gal performers, and the Palestinian cause 
achieved some fame a few years ago with a hi-jack 
artist called Leila Khalcd. hut the French, once 
the home ol the trieoteusi turn out nowadays 
only a reforming Minister for La condition Jemmc. 
And the English? lias England ever been a 
congenial soil for ladies who feel the call to climb 
the barricades? Consider the ease of Dr Rose 
Dugdalc, now 33, just condemned for her so-called 
revolutionary activities. Is she at last our own 
La Passionaria, a Devon Krupskaya, a Joan of 
Arc with an Oxford det : .'0? A more unlikely 
Amazon of ideology would be hard to conceive. 

Sin was horn into a wealthy and privileged 
background in March 1941. She was a so-called 
“Bln/.-Baby”, but shielded by birth and distance 
from the War. Her home was 600 fertile acres set 
deep in the Devon countryside. Her father is 
Colonel Eric Dugdale, a successful insurance 
underwriter, head of a Lloyds syndicate specialis¬ 
ing in shipping and aircraft insurance. Her 
mother, Caroline, had been manied fust to John 
Mosley (brother of Oswald Mosley), a union that 
ended in divorce. A family friend says Caroline 


Tom Mangoi u's article is based on the exten¬ 
sive research and tape-recorded intet views he 
did fur a documentary shown recently on the 
DltC-1 "Midweek” programme. 


sought respectability and security in her second 
marriage. If one parent dominated Rose’s 
younger days it was Mum; an imposing, intel¬ 
ligent, slightly formidable woman whose am¬ 
bitions for her daughter were fiercely conven¬ 
tional by the standards of the wealthy post-War 
middle class. Rose’s upbringing was traditional. 
She had a French governess, “A/aii/sW/e", with 
whom she was close; she had servants, a lot of 
green fields and horses to play with. She was for¬ 
bidden to speak to village children, and was 
obliged to curtsey to guests when entering the 
room. But it was an undeniably happy period for 
her. Betty Turner, a cousin, remembers the 
young Rose as “a most attrachve girl, a child full 
of vitality, happy . . . full of laughter, a great 
giggler . . . devoted to her father.” 

The Dugdale wealth came from the cotton 
milts of Lancashire—“good honest money" Miss 
Turner calls it, made out of the Industrial 
Revolution. There was enough money around to 
settle some £80,000 on Rose later in life. Mr and 
Mrs Dugdale’s ambitions for Rose were simple 
enough—she would stay rich, marry well, and 
settle comfortably into what must have appeared 
in the 1950s to be a guaranteed life-slyJe. Eric 
Dugdale was to explain to his daughter much 
later in life: 

“I have tried to provide for you as well as I could 
ou the principles [ had conceived to be right. I 
therefore managed, not without hard work and 
some sacriliee, both from your mother and me, 
to provide enough for you to be shielded from want 
and enjoy a measure of independence. I would have 
thought that everything had been made easy for 
you....” 

Education was private and very exclusive. She 
went to Miss Ironside’s, a private academy for 
Ladies in Chelsea. Mum and Dad lived in a large 
house in St Leonard’s Terrace—a chauffeur-ride 
away. From Chelsea she went on to France, 
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Germany and Switzerland where she attended 
various finishing schools. So far so good. But 
the first hint that the wrong programme may 
have been fed into the computer came in 1958 
when Rose declared she wished to go to Oxford. 
Further education had not been planned for 
her, nor was its immediate value made clear 
to Mum. One of those nice little family bargains 
was struck to sort out the impasse. Rose agreed 
to “do the London season” (Mum’s great wish) 
in return for studying for the Oxford entrance. 
It remains unclear why Rose went into the social 
season with such distaste. It may have been 
purely peisonal; she was not a raving beauty, but 
rather a strong well-built 


When the social scientists eventually begin their 
research into the sources that fed into Britain’s 
revolutionary fringe what will they find—poverty, 
grinding misery, hopeless social displacement? 
Or will it really be the agonies of happy snaps at 
Una Mary’s place followed by a late night fox¬ 
trotting at the Hyde Park Hotel? 

Jn the event. Rose claimed her end of the 
parental bargain. In 1959 she went up to St Anne’s 
College to study philosophy, politics, and eco¬ 
nomics. With the move came a sartorial change 
that was to stay with her to the end. The white 
organdie dresses, and the velvet shoes and the 
one-olfs from Worth vanished to be replaced 

by a new Dugdale 


woman withher Mol het’s 
dominating jaw-line. Or 
it may have been that 
Rose sincerely saw no 
\alue for herself in the 
season as “a deb.” Rose 
herself was to say of that 
period: 

“i did it very reluctantly, 
refusing to take pax. in 
,i ilything more than l had 
io. Asa debutante I was 
out on the social register 
and invited to parties 
and balls which 1 
hated . . . God! . . when I 
think of the money that 
was wasted on the whole 
business. Lech dress 1 
wore was tailor-made by 
Worth, and my coming- 
out ball was one of those 
pornogt aphic affairs 
which cost about what 
sixty old-age pensioners 
received in six months.” 


Society photographer Una Mary Parker who 
took the pictures of Rose remembers Mrs Dug- 
dale fretting around her daughter during the 



uniform—men’s shirts, 
men’s trousers, “sensi¬ 
ble” shoes. She distin¬ 
guished herself by dress¬ 
ing asamanand invading 
the then male preserve 
of the Oxford Union—it 
was more of a giggle 
then than the sub¬ 
sequent hairier episodes 
that were to mark 
Women’s Lib. Her close 
companion for that jape 
was Jennifer Groves 
who remembers nothing 
very radical about the 
Oxford Rose at all. 

“Well the funny thing is, 
she was extremely right 
wing. We were asked for 
example to write an essay 
on the House of Lords 
and out of the five of us. 
Rose was the only person who undertook to defend 
it as an institution. I can remember her saying that 
breeding counted for something and 1 suppose this 
was because she came from a wealthy background 
and at that time she was not in revolt against it.” 


sessions. 


“Mis D. was ambitious. She wanted her daughter 
to be one of the leading debutantes of the year, and 
do all the right things and go to the right places and 
meet the right young men. As soon as Rose walked 
into the drawing room in a white organdie dress, 
white gloves and a little row of pearls, and a tight 
perm, looking absolutely miserable and most 
dreadfully awkward, you realised that this girl 
should never have been pushed into doing some¬ 
thing like the deb season. And I think she was very 
bolshie about the whole thing. She was very un¬ 
gainly and unliappy about the whole thing—it was 
a very sticky session. 1 think maybe Rose should 
have stayed down on the farm. ... You know ... 
with the horses.” 


R ose came down with a disappointing 
Third. But nevertheless she was given an 
assistantsbip at the exclusive women’s college of 
Mount Holyoke in Massachusetts where she 
obtained an American Master’s degree in philo¬ 
sophy. She wrote a thesis on Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
The choice of the subject is seen as significant by 
Dr Anthony Storr, a psychiatrist who has studied 
aspects of the Dugdale case. 

“Tt’s a strange choice for a young woman doing a 
PhD. thesis or whatever it was. Granted she read 
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some philosophy, but Wittgenstein is. I suppose, 
the most remote from human relationships perhaps 
of all philosophers and one of the most difficult, 
and I think it tits in with her psychology to have 
chosen him as the object of her study. . . . You 
might have expected her, for instance, to get 
interested in social problems, in sociology or in 
political philosophers, something of this kind. 
But no, she chose the most detached and the most 
remote of 20th-century philosophers and one of (he 
most difficult to understand.” 

Rose's American period sees her driving around 
in her specially imported MG sports-car and 
writing pretty little pieces for the college maga¬ 
zine. There was still nothing to suggest that this 
slightly manly, intelligent girl was destined for the 
barricades. 

S he returned to England in 1964, traded 
the MG for a smart red Lotus Elan. Through 
her former Oxford tutor she got a job for a while 
with the UN in New York, and on her return to 
London she was given a post at the Ministry of 
Overseas Development where she specialised on 
trade prospects for developing countries. Two 
people in her life, 1 heresa Hay ter, a con¬ 
temporary left-wing activist (and daughter of 
ex-Ambassador Sir, William Hay ter), and Peter 
Ayrton, a student rebel, saw this job as the 
beginning of the real radicalisation of Rose. 

Thf.rfsa Haytf.r “I think the job gave her the 
opportunity to judge or understand the function 
of aid to underdeveloped countries and the fact 
that it’s used to prop up con upt right-wing 
governments and to preserve a situation from which 
North Americans and T iropcans protit. .. out of 
which they can enrich themselves. . . . I’m sure she 
must have been affected by the prevailing radicalisa¬ 
tion among students at the time.” 

PfcTFR Ayrton: “Her work at the Mmisity was 
specifically around commodities, that is for in-,iarce 
cocoa, jute :md things, sisal or whatever it’s called, 
to see how in markets, in commodity markets, and 
the main one is London, you see, how the price of 
those commodities is manipulated or can be mani¬ 
pulated, and how this can have disastrous effects 
on the ccoaomy of those third world countries . .. 
and that is they can never predict from one year to 
another, even from one day to another, how much 
money they’re going to have, so that it’s for instance 
impossible for them to make any planning for build¬ 
ing roads or hospitals or anything.” 

If Rose ever had any hope of changing things 
from the inside they didn’t last long. She stayed 
only a short while at the Ministry and then in 
1966 enrolled at Bedford College, London 
University, to expand her Master’s degree thesis 
into a Doctorate of Philosophy. A year later, the 
college appointed her to a year’s lectureship in 
Economics in the sociology department. A year 


after that it was 1968, and there was a new 
scene. In Paris and Prague, Chicago and London, 
student radicalism was uncorked. Ideology ran 
rampant. Everyone had a theory and a sacred 
cause. Rose felt the call by deciding to visit the 
Mecca for any pilgrimage of the New Left— 
Castro's Cuba. She volunteered to join a charter¬ 
load of students visiting Havana under the 
auspices of the French Viet Nam Solidarity 
Campaign. If this visit did provide the catalyst 
then it was remarkably untraumatic. In Paris they 
were heaving cobblestones at the CRS; in Prague 
they were hurling bottles at Russian tanks; and 
in Chicago they were breaking up Mayor Daley’s 
Dcmocrulic Convention. Weren't things rather 
quiet on the Cuban front? Peter Ayrton went oa 
the trip with Rose: 

“Well, apart from a certain amount of coffee 
planting which was veiy good for people like us 
who actually didn’t do that amount of agricultural 
work, we went around talking to people and visiting 
people and generally being shown what socialism 
was like in that country.” 

She listened to a couple of Castro speeches that 
went on for a bit, was impressed by the relation¬ 
ship between Fidel and the masses (the way 
people offered him sandwiches and things), was 
led to believe that (he traditional relationship 
“between leader and led” seemed to have been 
abolished. One small anecdote from Ayrton does 
show Rose learning how to cross the class and 
language barrier and to make it with the peasants. 

“1 think that what always amazed me was her 
outgoing nature. . . . This is extremely rare for 
someone, say, with that background she h.t> in 
terms of speaking to anyone, in terms of speaking 
to people in pubs, speaking to people in the street; 
she obviously has a certain obstacle in that she has 
u certain education and that she talks with a kind 
of posh accent. But (hat has never kind of stopped 
people being able to immediately relate to Rose 
as a kind ot human. 

"1 can tell of one example. When we were in 
Cuba there was a dance, a dance organised in some 
small village in the country. And at that dance 
young people had been invited, and we were all 
danciug together and the older people had not been 
invited, because 1 think it was felt like that we 
wouldn’t get on too w'eli. I think actually Rose saw 
these old people who were looking m from the 
outside, totally kind of amazed and she insisted 
that they be brought in, and the Cubans there said 
‘OK, they can come in’ and these old peasants came 
in, and she immediately proceeded to dance with * 
them, and she didn’t even speak Spanish, but she 
kind of related for the whole evening. . . . But she 
had absolutely no problem of getting on with 
people from totally different background and 
spoke totally different language and everything.” 

This surely is how the New Left in Britain will 
want to remember Rose, more as a social worker 
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than as a bombster; dancing nicely with octo¬ 
genarians in a Cuban village, transcending the 
social and cultural barriers. One now could 
belong to the People. Of course it is not the whole 
truth, but for the embarrassment she was to 
bring to the Movement, it was a consolation. 

O n her return from Cuba, the break 
with her family was almost complete. She 
had become increasingly, especially to her parents, 
incomprehensibly militant. She began looking 
into various indigenous causes. She met with the 
anarchists of the Angry Brigade. She offered to 
stand bail for Black Power demonstrators. She 
was active on the “Civil Rights" front and even 
took part in the occupation of the London 
School of Leonomics. She was everywhere but, 
significantly, she joined nothing. Although 
introduced to the International Maisist Ciroup by 
I neiesu 1 fayter she didn't sign up ns a Trotskyist. 
Theresa Havtei herself explains that Rose was 
“impatient with the slowness of political work on 
the Lett as it was carried on in Britain at the 
lime.” 

Rose took a flat in Tottenham High Road, and 
opened at her own expense the Tottenham 
Branch of the “Claimants Union.” If she had a 
cieed it was a form of “direct action”, a species 
of libertarian anarchism. She threw herself into a 
campaign to “help the poor and deprived.” She 
tried to get free school milk for children, bought 
and distributed free coal for pensioners, assisted 
squatters, and interrupted local council meetings 
by shouting down councillors on behalf of her 
“clients.” She stood bail and paid the legal costs 
of neighbours and tenants in trouble. 

And it was in Tottenham that Rose wa-> to 
meet the man she still calls her common-law 
husband. Waller Heaton, the one man who was 
to have a profound and lasting influence on her 
life. 

Wally Heaton, now 43, is the son of a Leeds 
mill-worker. He ran away from home at 16, 
joined the Irish Guards, eventually became a 
militant shop steward at the Standard Bottle 
Company in Wood Green, North London. He 
once led an unsuccessful “work-in” after the 
closure of the plant. When Rose met him, his 
working-class credentials were impeccable. He 
was a big drinker, coarse yet with a veneer of 
charm. He had a gift for rhetoric and he was a 
petty crook, having done his last stretch in 1966 
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(in all he had twelve convictions for minor crimes 
ranging from robbery to driving offences). Their 
short but hectic union was to have echoes of a 
sort of urban Bonnie and Clyde set in the slums 
of North London. It is a poor analogy but they 
did share an explosive attitude of disturbed and 
anti-social confusion. 

Wally’s main problem—for Rose, and for the 
Revolution—was that he was married, and had 
two children, one a 17-year-old daughter. He has 
remained, even in prison, ambivalent about his 
marriage; and although he tieated his wife 
appallingly, there is as much evidence that he 
wanted to maintain the union as destroy it. 
Friends in North London maintain to this day 
that the Heaton-Dugdale amalgam was not a 
political love match, but that “Wally knew a 
meal-ticket when he saw one.” For a while 
anyway. Rose simply moved in on (he Heatons’ 
council flat and an odd social nnnage began. 
Mrs Audrey Heaton is bitter about those days; 

“She (Rose) was really scruffy, she dressed very 
enaliealiy, she was diriv. hei hair was unkempt. 
She’d sit on a chair w'ith her legs up, with a cigarette 
dangling fiom her mouth. Her fingers were"black 
with nicotine, and well . . . her language was 
obscene at times, but you know, she had that nice 
accent with it. It just wasn't natural. 

• ‘They’d come up here [to the flat] and talk to each 
other and ignore me. One night, I was sort of 
uptight about it and I threw a cup of coffee over 
Wally I was really mad; they were sitting toasting 
each other with their cups of coffee, speaking in 
Gaelic. I couldn't understand it. And they used to 
leave me right out of the conversation. 1 used to tell 
them to get out. but they completely ignored me. 
There was nothing J could do about ti.” 

Both Wally and Rose had been mugging up 
their Ireland. Both had read Karl Marx’s 
critique ol the colonisation of Ireland by Britain 
and both wcie deeply committed to the Irish 
Republican cause, it was in 1972, and the Irish 
Republican Army was heavily into a new 
campaign against Britain. Rose and Wally had a 
grand cause on their doorstep now, more potent 
than free coal for pensioners, more immediate 
than Viet Nam, moie interesting than squatters’ 
rights, more exciting than racism in the urban 
ghettos; but it was a cause which alarmingly, to 
them, had just not taken off in England. Neither 
seemed to understand that Belfast was not 
Saigon, that most British soldiers were working 
class (and sons of working class), and that a 
murdered soldier in Ulster would nowhere be 
accepted as a triumph for the New Left in 
Britain. 

For now both merrily brought some blarney 
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and stage-Irish drinking to North London. Tbo 
drinking in fact became a neighbourhood prob¬ 
lem. The spongers saw Rose coming a mile away; 
there were regular fights at the bar, and mammoth 
bouts of boozing that led three North London 
pubs to close their doors to the couple. To add 
to their problems. Rose and Wally had yet to 
solve the situation with Audrey Heaton. Things 
were coming to the boil there. 

Mrs Heaton; “Well, I found them together in bed. 
1 became rather hysterical you know. ... It was a 
shock. He’d had affairs all his married life but I’d 
never come that close to it. Well. 1 smashed up the 
room, and she [Rose] just lay there, and, you know, 
as if it weie quite natural. I told her to get out. She 
got out of bed and site left, and later 1 found a note 
just inside the liont door that Rose had put for 
Wally. Naturally I opened it, and it read: ’Dear 
Wally, it was beautiful. I’ll see you soon. Comrade, 
Row ’...” 

In a remarkable attempt to untie that Gordian 
knot, she proceeded to buy Audrey Heaton off. 
It cost the not inconsiderable sum of £25,000, 
plus a further donation to Wally himself of 
£10,000. Rose informed her lather she wanted to 
sell her shares in the Dugdale Trust. A painful 
correspondence followed Ix’tween father and 
daughter. Colonel D. wrote to Rose: “If I was 
able to touch you l would have tried to influence 
you against Wally.” 

Mrs Heaton says the cheque for £25,000 came 
out of the blue. On the day she took the money 
to the bank, Wally prudently accompanied her 
and suggested, even in the bank, that they make 
up their little differences. “The point is”, claims 
Audrey Heaton, 

“Wally wanted her [Rose’s] money and he wanted 
me. But Wally, you know, it’s funny really, because 
he thinks he’s doing this for the working class, and 
they should be on top all the time, and yet he’s so 
materialistic. He’d come back here on occasions 
and I’d say: ‘Don’t come back because you’re 
living with her, and I just don’t want to know that 
lifel’ And he’d say, ‘Well, what moiedoyou want, 
you’ve got money, you’ve got coloured TV.’ He’d 
really go on about it, and 1 think the trouble is ho 
wanted his cake and eat it too, and he wanted me 
too.” 

The first thing that happened to that £25,000 
was that Wally bought himself a big Mercedes- 
Benz and a whole wardrobe of new clothes. His 
consumerism and his sartorial elegance remained 
a striking contrast to the by-now increasingly 
masculine appearance of his girl friend. It’s been 
said that Wally was one of the few people who 
accepted Rose for what she was; certainly her 
sexual ambiguity neither embarrassed nor con¬ 
cerned him. They remained inseparable. 


F or Colonel Dugdale, the period was 
excruciatingly difficult. Still set in the mores 
and traditions of a class and life-style that his 
daughter now detested, he wrote a short piece of 
advice to his daughter. It was a simple motto, he 
said, which he had learned in the Army: 

“Money lost—little lost; honour lost--much 
lost; heart lost—all lost. ... I can only hope that 
you keep your honour and your heart.” 

Further on in the letter. Colonel Dugdale, in a 
rare but bitter outburst, wrote: 

‘ During rny life I have lived through two wars and 
J know that the condition of life of evciybody in 
this country has improved beyond all measure and 
it is still improving. It surprises me that someone 
of your acute intelligence does not notice this and 
that you are not the first person to sec that it is 
completely illogical to biand a whole class of 
people as being cither honourable or dishonouiable. 
I believe that our family have made some contribu¬ 
tion to the improvement of life in England. The 
family on both sides comes from the lints of stock, 
on one side they have sacrificed their lives for 
their country, three or four at least died during 
the wars of F>18 and 1945. On the other side our 
families have provided employment at a fair v\a.;e 
and under decent conditions of service, and l do 
not think cither branch of your faintly have anv- 
thing of which to be ashamed. I wrote you a letter 
some weeks ago and 1 told you 1 would never slam 
the door. Although you have had all the inonev 
that I have to give, you will always find a welcome 
if you return.” 

Rose replied live weeks later: 

“ Dear Doiit/v, 

I hope that you won’t shelter under such sanctimony 
as accusations that I have cut all love between ns 
away. As one of the boys across the water said io 
me the other day, I will die fighting the oppressor 
but I will give rny life for the poor people. So let’s 
not have any more about the self-sacrifices of our 
ancestors who died while ordering the men out 
over the trenches to death for nothing but the well¬ 
being of a handful of rich men who own the world: 
there will always be a place for you amongst the 
brave men who are prepared to shoot in the hack 
those commanders. The jollicst time for Lloyds was 
the last war, was it not? When Guardsman Heaton 
takes your money it is his for the taking. You can’t 
take your accumulated theft with you of course, 
though you can be a man who refuses to dishonour 
himself and family whilst mothers with children 
are thrown on to the streets which their ancestors 
built.” 

Love . . . ROSE 

B y now Wally and Rose had run out of money, 
and new funds were needed to help the IRA 
campaign in Ulster. 

Both had already made several trips to the 
North, meeting rather theatrically with alleged 
IRA gunmen. Both claimed they were involved 
in “Community Action” in Catholic areas of 
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Belfast and Derry, and that they brought Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic children for outings to North 
London. There is no evidence of this. They both 
took part in a Civil Rights March in Derry, and 
were arrested for a few hours by the British Army 
after a rumpus at a check-point at which they 
refused to identify themselves. 

What remains a complete mystery to this day 
is why neither, but particularly Rose, had the wit 
to use their “English cover” for really serious 
undercover work in Ulster. Instead, an unusually 
devious scheme was evolved to raise money for 
the cause. Through Wally, Rose was introduced 
to a colourful ex-crook in Manchester, Ginger 
Mann. 

If ever there was a moment when Rose’s need 
to relate to the class whose cause she had adopted 
was strongest, it was the moment she walked into 
Ginger Mann's front room in Manchester. Here 
was the exciting possibility of an historic military- 
political alliance—the solidarity of the middle 
class, the working class, and the criminal class 
was imminent. 

Ginger was a South London villain from way 
back. I:aily on be had helped to set up the 
notorious Kray T.vins gang which was, but 
without him, to dominate London’s criminal 
underworld for nearly a decade. He is a small, 
tough red-head, who wears the conventional (if 
now slightly outdated) “bum-peeper” jackets and 
tight trousers that were so fashionable in London 
ten years ago. He is intensely suspicious, con¬ 
servative, and in fact about as politically radical 
as the Covent Garden fruit-porters who support 
Enoch Powell. Rose put her plan to Ginger: 

“She wanted me to set up a firm, a criminal firm 
which would be, you know, pretty sophisticated for 
doing big robberies and lo steal arms, ammunition, 
explosives. This sort of thing, you know. First of 
all we was to look around for the things and then 
plan to rob. Anything that would bring money for 
the IRA cause, you know. 

Well, in the beginning I thought it was a laugh 
really. But after a while 1 began to get a bit worried 
because I thought to myself, what 1 am doing 
actually, is sitting with these two people and others, 
and conspiring to commit treason, and it’s not only 
that I am not that kind of animal, but I wouldn’t 
do it, I wouldn’t do it anyway. You know there's a 
lot of bird [prison] involved with treason.” 

While Ginger slowly figured that one out. 
Rose, with three of his accomplices, decided to 
rob Yarty Farm, her childhood Devon home. 
Her father’s wealth, for so long the focus of her 
ideological hatred, would at last be put to her 
idea of practical use. 

She travelled to Devon and appropriated some 


£80,000 worth of family paintings and antiques. 
It was a clumsy and amateur operation. Ginger 
Mann, meanw'hilc, had finished wrestling with his 
conscience, and he began to have conversations 
with the Special Branch. It was only a matter of 
weeks before Rose and Wally, as well as the 
others, were caught and tried. 

The trial ran through the summer of 1973. 
Rose tried to use the Exeter courtroom as a 
political platform, emulating the tactics of cases 
like the Angry Brigade, Angela Davis, the 
Chicago Seven, and maybe even DmitrotT. The 
highlight was a ferocious cross-examination 
carried out by Rose, standing in the dock, of her 
father who appeared as a prosecution witness. 
She told him: 

“There is a massive battle between us which nothing 
w ill remove but the disappearance of one of us. . . . 
1 love you. Daddy, and if there were any danger 
threatening you, 1 would stand between you and 
that danger. But I hate everything you stand for.” 

Yet curiously enough. Rose pleaded Not Guilty, 
and claimed she had been forced to cooperate in 
the burglary under the threats of her associates. 
This declaration of innocence made her revolu¬ 
tionary stand look a little unprincipled, perhaps 
even counter-revolutionary. Indeed the circus 
atmosphere she attempted to create seriously 
detracted from her political intentions in the dock. 
To the public, it was worth a good giggle--“The 
Reluctant Deb turned Revolutionary” made a 
number of useful tabloid page leads. But it was 
difficult to see how the downtrodden of Totten¬ 
ham or the IRA benefited from the experience. 

On 22 October she was found guilty of the 
burglary. Wally was found guilty only of handling 
stolen goods. With characteristic verve Wally 
eloquently warned the Judge: 

“You cannor imprison Rose and me because we 
don’t exist. But we are everywhere—invincible, 
incorruptible and indestructible.” 

Rose was given a two-year suspended sentence 
and ordered to pay £5,000 costs. The Judge, who 
must have been cursing his juridical luck at 
drawing these two at Exeter—of all places—was 
again warned, this time by Rose: 

“You have turned me from a recalcitrant intel¬ 
lectual into a freedom fighter. I cannot think of a 
finer title." 

Good-naturedly, the Judge told Rose he didn’t 
think she would do this sort of thing again. 

Wally copped six years in prison for handling 
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stolen goods, and lie underlined the historic 
enormity of the sentence with the remark; 

‘•Not since Christ has there been a greater travesty 
of justice." 

Ginger Mann, who felt himself well out of the 
fiasco, had the last laugh and olfered the last 
word: 

“ flicv were, I suppose, sou could call them ically 
la rial ics. especially Rose. Rose wa-> vciy, very 
fanatical. Although what she was up to, or what 
>, e w;i- tiyirig :o ire: was boot 01 political bent, she 
wa-. still stiaieiu, you know Her oackgtound made 
hei sli.light. Yet ! eould never tiuvl Rose Dugd.ilc 
at all in any way, anil I was suipriced really at the 
t>e-up with Wally. . . . Jt didn’t accm . . . yon know 
... it didn’t seem sent ot natural.’’ 

Gsnwradmitfod tliut theorie thing that had worried 
hun most, apart from being expected to form a 
li.m with an upper-class rich girl front Devon, 
v'.ix the sound of Wally and Rose, together, hurl¬ 
ing obscenities at a 'I V film of Brindi troops in 
Northern Ireland on the evening news bulletins. 

"It suddenly dawned on me like . , . we were all 
going to go out thieving to get guns to kill soldiers. 
Now 1 lio.i’l fee! i-pis ia! about the solcheo. but 
thcv’ie a bit like me, .ncu'i r' c . . (uv a ioh to 

do and so on. . . . Why slieuid tlay be shut iu die 
back by iu, 

P olice were At ijfa dy in vextipa ling cer¬ 
tain arms .smuggling allegations involving 
Rose when she left Exeter C ourt. Just how far 
she had progressed in that direction during her 
Manchester days is not jet known. Certainly, she 
had the contacts, and within a couple of months 
of the Exeter I rial she vanished from North 
London. Bonnie without Clyde. Rose without 
Wally. It was never to be quite the same. 

The IRA had begun to have a diiect appeal to 
her Republicanism, her Marxism, her aggression, 
her infatuation with a total commitment to a 
single-minded attachment. It was, anyway, a 
lean time for unemployed freedom lighters. 
Viet Nam was over, Chicago was over, Prague 
and Paris were quiet again Britain had tailed to 
respond to the good old Irish cause, but one 
could still operate over the water. Thus she 
became associated with—it would not be quite 
right to say she toined— one of the most tradi¬ 
tional and conservative (evolutionary groups in 
the World- -the Irish Republican Army, Pro¬ 
visional Wing. She fell in with a group of IRA 
activists m the border town of Strabane— 
probably an Acme Seivice Unit, cleared by the 
Army Council to perform certain assigned acts 


of local terrorism. It was a glamorous and free* 
wheeling unit, with some hard-heads, some 
boozers, lots of ideas and rebel songs, not much 
action. 

On 22 January of this year, a woman cal¬ 
ling herself “Stephanie Grant” booked into 
McFaddcn’s, a small Irish hotel in a remote and 
windswept part of County Donegal. The woman 
was accompanied by two men, and ail three posed 
as journalists. “Stephanie Grant” had already 
contacted the pilot of a pnvate helicopter him — 
as a journalist from Leeds she merely wanted to 
hire the chopper for a trip to Tory Island just 
across the waier. 

Two days later the woman with three other 
men took o(T from the back of the hotel in the 
helicopter. Wilhir the minute it was hi jacked. 
One man produced a pistol and ordered the pilot 
to fly to a nearby monasfeiv. Miss Giant, who 
sat next to the pilot, produced a map. The hist 
Uir-taid in the hidi/iv of the IRA had begun. 
Significantly, only a short while eaiiicr, the IRA’s 
Seamus Twomey had boasted in an mien, i.-w with 
the Daily 7: \prrss I hat the IRA would c.ie day 
soon be making use of air power. 

Thu HFt.K’onfK lanijhi on a jetty near the 
monastery. The m;n got out and ian to an old 
cow-shed wheie five ten-gallon milk-chums, each 
loaded vvnh about 100 pounds of explosives, had 
been hiduen. They dragged (he chums out and 
began loading them, but soon discovered there 
wasn’t enough room lor all live “bombs.” One 
had to be lett liehinu. 

The helicopter took off, heading for Mulroy 
Bay, Strabane, and there came more trouble. The 
pilot couldn't maintain height with the four 
churns aboard and warned Miss Grant that they’d 
all be clashing within a minute or so. Two loaded 
churns were tin own out of the helicopter, and 
landed huimlessly in Mulroy Bay. The groat air 
attack was now down to two milk-churns, and 
the pilot was ordered to make for Strabane 
Police station. 

One of the over-eager IRA men lit the fuse in 
one of the churns prematurely. It l»egan to 
splutter unhappily away inside the helicopter. 
The danger that it might explode inside the 
machine created a little contusion. The fuse was 
ripped out by hand, making the bomb harmless. 
Then No 4 was tossed out into a river. With just 
one fifth of its fire-power left, the IRA Air Force 
began its horror raid on Strabane. The last milk- 
churn dropped, and fell into a rose garden off 
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target. It split open and failed to explode. 

At a time when British military morale was not 
at its highest in Ulster, the great air raid gave the 
Army almost the best fillip since El Alamein. 
Major Richard Earle, First Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers, happened to be in a position to watch 
the raid from the ground : 

"I think the effect generally was good for morale 
because it's always satislucieuy to sec one’s enemy 
making a tool oi' himself. There was some useful 
discussion in barracks on this new miluaiy weapon 
—the A(nWIC- -the air-to-ground milk-Hium, and 
some unfavourable comparison between tins attack 
and others which we’ve been suhiecied to in the 
past, such as Dunkirk and Tobruk.” 

The girl from Miss Ironside’s, the girl who hud 
invited Cuban old age pensioners to have a dance, 
was beginning by February 1974 io achieve some 
sort of revolutionary fame, even noloriety. 
Fa ideuee of her alleged involvement m the air- 
raid luree was mounting, and so were I he old gun- 
running chaiges she had left behind in England. 
Special Branch very much warned her for 
questioning; the British, system, of course, lads— 
sadly for journalists any way—-to emulate the 
FBI’s graphic Ten Most Wanted list. The 
British Army in Ulster (with wind has been 
claimed to be an unfortunate lack ol liaison with 
the Koval Ulster Constabulary) r-Micd a "//aye 
Y‘>a Seen J'his H'onhin?" poster throughout the 
province. To ihc titrllation of the tabloid press, 

5 1 streocc! Rose Dugdale’s masculine appearance. 
Bin the publication of the poster blew open a 
careful RUC ploy to trap her, without fuss. in 
Londonderry. She was still free to strike a blow 
for the Revolution with her finest caper. 


A t 9 30 p.m. on Friday. 16 April, Ihree 
armed men and a woman calling herself 
‘‘Vanessa Kelly” broke into the County Wicklow 
home of Sir Alfred Beit. A bit of aggro was pei- 
formed on Sir Alfred before he and his wife were 
lied up. Then Miss Kelly strode round the home 
in her newly-bought skirt and jumper. Using a 
Stage-French accent she selected some eight 
million pounds worth o f ' Sir Alfred’s private 
selection of paintings -including a Vermeer, a 
Goya, three Rubens, and a Gainsborough. It 
was all over in less than a minute. 

Rose Dugdale originally faced charges of 
having been involved in this robbery. But for one 
reason or another, they were subsequently 


dropped. She was arraigned on only one charge 
of receiving stolen goods comprising 19 Old 
Masters. 

The tactical purpose of the robbery (for crime 
aficionados, it was a push-over to perform) was 
to lean on the Home Secretary, Roy Jenkins, in 
the case of the Price Si.steis. Dolours and Marion 
Price were the young Provo bombers who had 
been convicted for their part in the London Old 
Bailey explosion. They were in prison in England 
and they were demanding their right to be iri an 
Irish prison in Ulster. A ransom demand for half- 
a-million pounds for the Beit collection was also 
made. 

Was all this official Proso strategy? The reason 
for the overt non-involvement and non-support 
by (he Provisional Wing of the IRA soon 
emerged. David O’Connell, a senior member of 
the Provisional Army Council, was fjtious about 
the raid. According to ins anilyM-,, the British 
Government would never capitulate to 19 pieces 
of inanimate coloured canvas no matter how 
valuable. More than that, the great Beat Art 
lobbery was in danger of hogging the headlines 
from an imminent—and successful—hunger 
strike by the Price Sisters. He was also less than 
amused at finding police road-blocks all over 
Ireland at a time when he wanted to Havel 
peaceably about his IRA business. O’Connell, in 
a tight-lipped and unhappy interview, had this to 
say about Rose: 

"Well, Dr Dugdale was not a member of the 
Republican Movement. .She was known to person¬ 
nel in the Movement. She had he.-u to Deny way 
btwk in tiie days of the CimI Rights and so forth, 
lion: what one knows she was a vety dedicated 
pei soil, one with deep convEimns. . . . However, 
it ss a known fast that (he IRA was not involved in 
proem mg any of tno so [Beil] pamtmgs ” 

"Was she ever a member of (lie PtoVi annul 
IRA?" 

"No, she was not, no.” 

“Did you know her/” 

"Not personally, re ” 

“Well, whctc was she m terms of the [Republican] 
Mm ement?” 

"Well, she was on the hinge.” 

"Was she much talked about befoie the 
robbery <> ” 

“Not ically, no. She wasn't, no.” 

By the time she drew' nine years in Dublin for 
receiving the paintings, she was well on her way 
to becoming an un-|>er.son. The scene was 
crowded with people like O'Connell, shouting 
disclaimers that they had known, or encouiaged, 
or worked with her. 

She was arrested in a little holiday cottage in 
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County Cork. The paintings were in the cottage. 
If she might have wished for a dramatic, climactic 
Bonnie and Clyde shool-out at the end, it was not 
to be. She came quietly. Faced by Detective Chief 
Superintendent Tony McMahon, Ireland’s top 
detective, she immediately began to harangue 
him: "Do you consider yourself a good Irishman, 
or do you agree you have betrayed your 
country?” McMahon yawned politely, and began 
recording the facts of the case in his notebook. 

It looked suspiciously like a piece of old- 
fashiuned plea-bargaining. Rose pleaded guilty 
to receiving, and the other charges were dropped. 
It was a rotten bargain. She drew nine years and 
failed to make much of her last chance to use a 
bourgeois courtroom as a revolutionary platform. 
She did manage to get In a couple of clenched-fist 
salutes, one or two “Up the Provos, the People's 
Army!", and a mild attempt at the old oratory: 

"I stand in absolute condemnation of the Govern¬ 
ment ot Ireland, winch trading on the victories of 
our armies in the North is wheeling and dealing 
with a government of murderers, assassins, and 
torturers in London. . . 

She went on hunger strike in prison in sympathy 
with the Price Sisters, and she stopped when they 
stopped. For her pains, she received not one 
word of solidarity or gratitude from either the 
martyred Price Sisters or her "People’s Army.” 
The cruel silence was echoed by the New Left in 
London, where the wall graffiti still refer to the 
old Oz obscenity trial. There has been no sign yet 
of the first "Free Rose ” legend. 

In November she went on trial for the helicopter 
"bombing flight” over Strabane. In the Dublin 
courtroom where Irishmen were used to defending 
their own causes, Ms Dugdale from Surrey was 
given rather less freedom to plead for her vision 
of a truly free Fire. She began, on the first day, 
with a stentorian call for "true justice”; but on 
the second day, as she tried to continue her 
harangue in the courtroom ("Nothing will wipe 
us out—we are thousands—w'e are every¬ 
where. . . she was cut short in the dock and 
carried struggling back to her cell. When the 
time for sentencing came (27 November), this 
time the bewigged judges on ihe high bench of 
Capitalist Justice took her previous Marxist hints 
about class discrimination; she was given nine 
years in the penitentiary (to run concurrently 
with her earlier sentence), while her proletarian 
mates got only six. 


T hose who knew her reasonably well 
were unkind with their epitaphs. Ginger 
Mann wrote her off as "an out and out Mug, 
doomed to failure.” Maureen McGuire, a leading 
London Irish Republican who knew her well, 
commented; "She was the greatest mug that ever 
Jived. She gave up an awful lot. . . for something 
very negligible.” Theresa Huyter, who knew' her 
slightly, said she was “very brave.” 

The feeling close to family circles was that Rose 
was just a little mad. This is an allegation without 
the slightest foundation and, anyway, too con¬ 
venient by half. She was examined after the 
Exeter trial and found quite sane. 

In an interview. Dr Anthony Storr acknow¬ 
ledged “personality problems” but no more. 

"I think one must assume that it isn’t just a matter 
of political convictions. I think it only reasonable 
to assume that there are personality problems of 
some kind which are feeding this kind of behaviour 
well. I would guess that she was probably a person 
who’d been rather isolated in some ways, that .she 
was a person who hadn’t been at all confident in 
her sexual role as a woman, and therefore looked 
for other ways of bolstering her self-esteem or 
making herself feel effective, and f think you can’t 
explain hei behaviour simply in terms of Tm 
repudiating this rich background’ . . . and that kind 
of thing. 

"It’s only guesswork, but l think identifying with 
the underdog is obviously one feature of her be¬ 
haviour which one very much sympathises with: 
also he [Wally Heaton) repiesented a kind of dis- 
inhibiting factor. If you’ve been brought up in a 
fairly rigid conventional way, it’s rather nice lo 
find somebody wlio can throw off the traces and 
get drunk and mess about in pubs and be generally 
uninhibited. That may be one reason for the 
attiaction. Also: the attraction of criminality is 
quite considerable for rebels.” 

What may most tease Dugdale scholars of the 
future is (he precise nature of the relationship 
between Rose’s hostility towards her parents and 
her hostility towards the “political system.” 
Dr Storr again: 

"1 don’t think you can separate that in her case. 
Probably if you dig deep enough into anybody, you 
can’t separate it entirely, because any rebellion is 
bound to be a rebellion against the past and the 
parents are always going to lie symbols of that to 
some extent. But what’s such a pity about this is 
that all this energy should be so misdirected.” 

Rose Dugdale had a brief walk-on part on the 
stage of protest politics. She wanted to change the 
world, and was small-changed by it. She read a 
pamphlet by Lenin and thought she knew what 
was to be done. Cuba remains Cuba, without her 
social dancing. North London (and its pubs) has 
settled down again now that Rose has gone. The 
Price Sisters will be getting their prison transfer 
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thanks to the Price Sisters and not Rose. Sir 
Alfred has all his paintings back on his walls. 
They’ve filled in the hole the milk-churn made in 
the back garden of Strabane police station. 
Even Audrey Heaton is thinking about going 
back to Wally once he comes out of the jug. 

Rose wrote me a letter while in prison—a long, 
rambling six-page ideological polemic. But i! 

1 She didn’t, and made a good new start by not los¬ 
ing the baby which apparently no one knew she was 
carrying. A boy, weighing 71b. 8oz., was born in her 
prison cell on 12 December 1974. She immediately 
announced that she had committed the infant to 
becoming “a guerrilla lighter.” 
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scarcely adds to the literature of revolution. 
Rose Dugdale is no Rosa Luxemburg. 

Is the case, then, of Rose Dugdale uniquely 
British? Unlike Ulrike Meinhof or Bemardine 
Dohrn, she killed no one, maimed no one, and 
it is unlikely she even made a dent on anyone’s 
mind. 

Now she is the most famous woman prisoner in 
Limerick. What can she still do to help make the 
Revolution? Proselytise the prison stalf? Attempt 
a daring escape? Go in for a hunger strike or two? 
A girl who put Miss Ironside’s behind her and 
carried Wittgenstein in her kit on to the barn- 
cades just can’t lose them all . 1 


From the West 

Sent from the west 

where fashions die more slowly 

and the sun comes down— 

We v\'ihe “This place 
is perfect. Who 

could ever be unhappy here:*” 
A short walk 
out lo the shops, exact 
provisions parcelled up—- 
a loaf, brown eggs. 

The light goes gcnlly 
on these soft horizons; 
all the books we hi ought 
we ha\ e not rr ad. 

Words, words. . . . 

Four bright squares 
of landscape and a poslm.uk 
speak lor us; 
our only messages 
are Greetings 

from tlu: yai hts, the picnic's, 
ponies nuzzling oui children’s 
sugared hands, and horn 
a central silence 
in the empty blue. 


John Mole 
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Wounded Knee 

& the New Tribalism 

The American Indians (1) 


moving forward and back 
ft om the woodland to the prairie 
dak ota women 
weeping 
at they gather 
their wounded men 
the sound of their weepitig 
comes back to us 

. . . brave warriors 
where have you gone 
ho kwi ho ho 

Indian War Poems 1 

W HEN FIGURES 

released by the 
U.S. Census Bureau 
last year confirmed 
that Chicago, Illinois, 
had overtaken Los 
Angeles in population 
to regain its tradition¬ 
al place as the second 
largest city in the 
nation the news must 
have struck a respon¬ 
sive chord in the 
breasts of many Chi¬ 
cagoans. It was as if 
a natural historical 
pattern hud reasserted 
itself. For in matters 
of bigness the Windy 
City had always cast 
itself as the only 
serious competitor of 
New York City in the 
metropolitan growth 
sweepstakes, the Avis 
of America’s great 
cities, perennially trying harder to overtake the 
comfortable lead of the Hertz of its class. 

1 was recently reminded of the friendly rivalry 
of the two urban giants as a flight I was on made 
its final approach into Chicago’s O’Hare Field. 


Passengers had just been routinely reminded to 
fasten their seatbelts in preparation for landing 
when the pilot broke in, acknowledging in a dis¬ 
tinctive midwestern twang that Chicago was his 
home town, and boasting lightheartedly that 
O’Harc’s claim to be the busiest airport in the 
world was only one of a number the city could 
make to greatness, including the fact that 
Chicago’s Polish population was second in size 
only to that of Warsaw, and that the city is 
nowadays the site of the world's tallest building. 

He was referring to the gigantic new 110-storey 
headquarters of the Scars-Roebuck Company, 
taller indeed than the Empire State Building or 
the World Trade Centre or any other building 
that Chicago's arch rival in such matters might 
care to name in the way of serious competitors. 
Looming through the smog the huge structure 
dwarfed the John Hancock Tower as well as 
lesser skyscrapers stretching out along Michigan 
Boulevard. 

The view had certainly changed since “the good 
old days”® when Scars began life as a tiny 
Illinois mail order house in 1886 and America 
was still a predominantly small-town society 
barely embarked on the road that would lead it 
to its complex destiny as a 20th-century super¬ 
power. And yet, the old-fashioned Western 
energy that the casual visitor to Chicago cannot 
help but feel, a vitality born of the city’s brawling 
historic origins at the very cutting-edge of 
Eastern American civilisation and sustained by 
the influx of steady streams of restless migrants 
from the Atlantic seaboard and Europe and later 

1 War Poems I, 111 (translated from the Anishinabe 
by Gerald Vizenor) in Shirley Hill Witt & Stan 
Steiner (eds). The Way: An Anthology of American 
Indian Literature (1972), pp. 135-136. 

a As in David Cohn’s fascinating The Good Old 
Days: A History of American Morals and Manners as 
Seen Through the Sears-Roebuck Catalogues (with an 
Introduction by Sinclair Lewis), 1940. 
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from the Southern States, all of them drawn by 
the promise of economic betterment as Chicago 
matured into a rich clearing house for East-West 
commerce, seemed somehow assured in the 
pilot’s breezy enthusiasm for his home town and 
the exploding skyline below. 

Sears-Rocbuck was founded only a few years 
before the distinguished cultural historian 
Frederick Jackson Turner, sensing a watershed 
in America’s historical evolution, wrote his 
famous paper of 1893 on “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.” Turner’s 
dramatic thesis was that the basis of America’s 
special national character was to be found in the 
perennial rebirth of the frontier as the early 
growth of population led to continuous westward 
expansion. He believed that the frontier had in¬ 
stilled in Americans their cherished ideals of 
discovery, democracy and individualism. But he 
surmised that by the closing years of the J9th 
century the era of the frontier was waning, and 
with it the “first period” of American history. 

Eventually, with the steady growth of America’s 
industrial might and with rapid urbanisation and 
the irregular absorption of waves of dispossessed 
European immigrants, alternative theories offer¬ 
ing updated explanations of American national 
character, theories associated with the names 
Beard and Handlin, Myrdal and Glazer, Boorstin, 
Hartz, Lipset and others, arose to join the 
frontier thesis in the market-place of fashionable 
ideas. I had been put in mind of perhaps the most 
powerful and sustained of these theories by our 
pilot’s reference to Chicago’s Polish community. 
For if the frontier thesis turned the imagination 
of generations of Americans to the promise of 
rural America, the countervailing notion that the 
urban centres of the New World represented a 
cultural “melting pot” in which men of good 
faith and differing ethnic, racial, and national 

* “American” is used throughout this discussion as 
synonymous with “United States.” The Canadian case, 
it has been generally conceded, differs from that of its 
great neighbour to the South in the relative unimpor¬ 
tance, as factors affecting the formation of Canadian 
national character, of the frontier and the melting pot. 
For further exploration of the distinctions see, on the 
frontier, Seymour Lipset, “Canada and the United 
States: A Comparative View”, Canadian Review of 
Sociology and Anthropology (I, 1964), pp. 173-192, 
and J. M. S. Careless, “Frontierism, Metropolitanism 
and Canadian History”, in Carl Berger (ed.). Ap¬ 
proaches to Canadian History (University of Toronto 
Press, 1967), pp. 63-83: and, on the melting pot, 
John Porter, The Vertical Mosaic: An Analysis of 
Social Class and Power in Canada (University of 
Toronto Press, 1965). 
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origins might throw off the oppressive shackles of 
their European past and replace them with the 
assimilationist, equalitarian aspirations of 
American civilisation* was to constitute no less 
influential an historiographical thesis, immortal¬ 
ised in Emma Lazarus’s celebrated exhortation 
(on the base of the Statue of Liberty): 

Give me your tired, your poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to be free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

/ lift my lamp beside the golden door! 

Whatever their surface differences, the frontier 
and “melting pot” theses shared a common 
subscription to the cultural values of openness 
and cosmopolitanism. Circling above the present- 
day panorama of sprawling metropolitan Chicago 
I wondered whether the theories were still alive or 
hopelessly antiquated as America entered the 
1970s. Would Turner have seen the ever-rising 
skyscrapers of America’s great urban conurba¬ 
tions, her skylabs and moonshots and planned 
trips to Mars and into the heavens beyond as 
merely a second or even third “period” in the 
continuing American thrust towards the frontier, 
now more vertical than lateral, plumbing the 
awesome resources of modem technology in a 
psychic transmogrification of the frontier ideal? 
And had the “melting pot” thesis run its course 
in Chicago and elsewhere in contemporary 
America, enervated before the daunting facts of 
racial enmity and city-centre decay, grown weary 
before the cynical rejection of assimilationist 
values aud the alarming appeal of a rising mood 
of ethnic and racial retribalisation? Or was it, 
like the frontier imagery that recurred in the 
phrases of poet and politician, still deeply 
engrained in the aspiratjons of the nation? 


O NCE IN THE PASSENGER TERMINAL, l dis¬ 
covered there was a two-hour delay in my 
connection flight and wandered down the crowded 
concourse from the ticket counters to the news¬ 
stand. There was the usual assortment of con¬ 
fectioneries and tobaccos, cheap “souvenir of 
Chicago” gifts, a rack for local and out-of-town 
newspapers, and a section given over to paper¬ 
back novels and detective thrillers. But what 
immediately caught my eye was an entire shelf, 
looking rather like the multiple advertisements of 
Paris metro stations, filled with copies of Doe 
Brown’s best-selling Bury My Heart at Wounded 
Knee: An Indian History of the American West. 
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“the powerful story” (as the cover exclaimed) 
“that haunts the nation.”* Here, it seemed, was a 
simultaneous revival with a vengeance of the 
symbols of frontier and ethnicity. I purchased a 
copy to keep me occupied while my flight to 
Seattle made its way across Iowa and South 
Dakota and on into Montana and Idaho before 
touching down in the Pacific Northwest. 

En route, flying at 30,000 feet, we passed over 
the Black Hills country of South Dakota. The 
desolate beauty of the region, even from five 
miles in the air, evoked memories of America’s 
rugged and often violent pioneering past. 
I rancis Parkman long ago caught the area’s 
mood of primitive romance when he wrote wist¬ 
fully in his 19th-century 
classic The Oregon Trail of 

the wild cavalcade that 
defiled with me down the 
gorges of the Black Hills, 
with its paint and war 
plumes, fluttering trophies 
and savage embroidery 
bows, arrows, lances, and 
shields . . . never (to] be 
seen again. 

And certainly South Da¬ 
kota bristles even today 
with historical reminders 
of those epic days. Invis¬ 
ible to the naked eye as we 
streaked westward above 
the empty plains, close to 
Mount Rushmore and the 
geographical centre of 
modern America, there 
stands a monument to the 
great Sioux chief, Crazy 
Horse. And nearby Custer 
State Park commemorates 
the feats of General “Long Hair” Custer and the 
men of the U.S. 7th Cavalry who fought (and 
senselessly died) with him at the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn. Fifty miles to the south-east on 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation another mar¬ 
ker signifies the site of the infamous Massacre at 

* N.Y., Bantam Books, 1972 (16th printing). First 
published in 1971 and subsequently issued by Book of 
the Montli Club, Playboy Book Club, and Popular 
Science Book Club. A Times Literary Supplement 
leader review offsets the dusi-jacket claim in comment¬ 
ing that it appears to be characteristic of a pro¬ 
liferating genre of popular works of U.S. history that 
consist of “tbe application of liberal consciences to 
dramatic episodes.” See “The Dispossessed Ameri¬ 
cans”. TLS (21 July 1972), pp. 144-5. 


Wounded Knee where, fourteen years after 
Custer’s “Last Stand”, the protracted engage¬ 
ments of the Indian Wars came to a close. 

In fact, effective Indian resistance had already 
been broken before the date of Wounded Knee. 
But, as with the frontier imagery, the dramatic 
legacy of the tragic clash of Indian and white 
cultures lived on in the American imagination, 
kept alive at first in Wild West shows, later in 
banak Hollywood westerns, and later still, in the 
team' names of the professional sports world. 
And just as America’s recently-arrived ethnics 
seemed with the passage of time to disappear 
from view as they scrambled up the middle-class 
ladder of economic advancement, leaving their 

Polish, Italian, Jewish, 
Irish and other ethnic 
identities behind as they 
subscribed to the ideals of 
Melting-pot America, so 
too the real-life American 
Indian shrunk from sight. 
He did so, however, for a 
different reason. Destitute 
and diminished in spirit 
and in numbers, he re¬ 
mained separate and un¬ 
assimilated, hidden from 
aspiring middle-class Am¬ 
erica in the terribly anon¬ 
ymity of city slums, or 
beyond the dusty roads 
and barren fields of the 
massive Federal reserva¬ 
tions where he typically 
lived out his unproductive 
days in depressing shanty 
towns. 

As I read Dee Brown’s account of the original 
events. Wounded Knee had again been in the 
news. Early in 1973 militant supporters of the 
American Indian Movement had seized the 
historic hamlet and held it for 71 days to publicise 
the plight of America’s oldest and, by many 
measures, most destitute minority. The bizarre 
events at Wounded Knee seemed to have re¬ 
surrected at the single stroke the imagery of the 
frontier. But, more than that, they also seemed the 
very epitome of the disturbing ascendency of a 
New Tribalism in American public life that posed 
a direct challenge to the assimilationist premises 
of the “melting pot” thesis and implicitly denied 
the values of the open society. 
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N Ow, in onb sensb, the “melting pot” was 
never more than a dream, an unfulfilled 
yearning as old as the Republic. Already by 1908, 
when Israel Zangwill’s flag-waving The Melting 
Pot was a smash-hit on Broadway, the thesis flew 
in the face of reality. For, while the quest for a 
single American nationality held the spotlight in 
'“"'public affairs, ethnic ties persisted unabated in 
the social life of the nation. To be sure, it was 
traditionally understood by the hyphenated 
American where the emphasis of loyalties pro¬ 
perly lay. Indeed, to become ever more American 
was a uniform aspiration in a nation founded on 
immigration. “With the exception of the Indians” 
writes Norman Mailer, 

we area nation of rejects already once transplanted 
by the measure of every immigration of the last 
three hundred and fifty years.” 

And the anthropologist Margaret Mead has 
pointed to the immigrant’s obsessive desire to 
belong as an important key to understanding 
America. In his relentless determination to see 
1ms offspring succeed by becoming more American 
than himself the immigrant unwittingly exag¬ 
gerates his own foreignness. He thus encourages 
the eventual rejection by his children of his 
values as lacking in civic authenticity, a phe¬ 
nomenon carried over into political life in the 
characteristic American ambivalence towards 
authority. 5 

Cultural health in a society of immigrants has, 
therefore, meant striving to maintain a moderate 
tension between pride in the historical fact of 
one’s ethnic past and the pre-eminent demands of 
American citizenship. Cultural sickness has 
meant the degeneration of this bifurcated loyalty 
into a morbid preoccupation with being "more 
American” than others. And indeed, the typical 
course of nationalist extremism has traversed a 
route leading from ethnicity through mild 
patriotism to rabid pro-Americanism— i.e., the 
replacement of one set of tribalising values by 
another. 

The pursuit op the dream of a single nationality, 
then, has commanded a pivotal position in the 

u 

* See Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry: 
An Anthropologist Looks at America (1942); Norman 
Mailer, Mari'yn, A Biography (1972). 

8 See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, The 
Negro Problem and Modem Democracy, (1944), 
Chapter 1, “American Ideals and The American 
Conscience”, pp. 3-25; William Lee Miller. “Some 
Notes on Watergate and America”, The Yale Review 
fSnrlnn 10741 nn 171_V> 
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unfolding story of American civilisation because 
it represents an idealised midpoint between the 
pull of ethnic divisiveness and the tug of extreme 
nationalistic holism. In the opening chapter of 
his pioneering study of the Negro in America 
Gunnar Myrdal drew our attention to just this 
point in noting the meeting place in America’s 
peculiar brand of nationalism of diverse cultures 
overlaid with unified ideals. He traced these 
ideals to the humanistic liberalism of the 
Enlightenment and suggested that, at its best, the 
American creed has its roots in the universal 
values of the open society. More recently, 
William Lee Miller has reiterated Myrdal’s 
theme, in asserting that “the merit of the United 
States is its relationship to a social ideal beyond 
the roots of a tribe” while allowing that “at its 
worst Americanism is a tribal morality, like any 
other tribal morality.”* 

The modem historical connection between 
ethnic politics and tribal values lies in the ten¬ 
dency for an exaggerated emphasis on special 
group status to abet a general withdrawal from 
the values of the open society—and to encourage 
a narrow parochialism in politics which, in its 
extremities, passes over into exclusivist doctrines 
of nationalism or racialism. For this reason, as I 
have suggested, while ethnic ties persisted in the 
social life of the United States, the traditional 
morality of American politics held that they 
should not be allowed to form too overt or 
dominant a feature of the nation’s collective 
political behaviour. Thus, when the late Robert 
Kennedy (in the midst of his 1964 N.Y. Senate 
campaign to unseat incumbent Kenneth Keating) 
unthinkingly provided a candid assessment in a 
late-night radio interview of his strength in New 
York’s Jewish, Italian, Irish and Negro com¬ 
munities, he caused an uproar for so cynically 
suggesting that hyphenated Americans would 
stoop to such low political tactics as to vote in 
ethnic blocs! The traditional normative assump¬ 
tion of American liberal democracy (at least in 
so far as Senatorial and Presidential politics were 
concerned) was that the common man was a 
shrewd, independent, and rational calculator in 
the polling booth. His choice would unfailingly 
fall on the candidate who, aloof before the divis¬ 
ive proclivities towards religion, race, and creed 
in the social market-place, would judiciously work 
for the fuller realisation of the individual's 
republican freedoms. 

Al l. that had rHANnnn hv rtw* of the 1 Qfifte 
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Bill Dickinson Jr. (of Editorial Research Reports) 
noted on the eve of the 1972 Presidential elections 
that 

' American politics is undergoing something akin to 
a reversion to tribalism. Voters arc being split into 
ethnic, religious, cultural and economic blocs in a 
manner which suggests that something quite pro¬ 
found is shaking the political system. 

And indeed, the so-called “ethnic strategy” was 
to be a persistent theme in the political reportage 
of that election year. 7 Radical chic was by then 
passe. Hthnic chic had become the latest word in 
political fashion. 


M any traced the origin of these de¬ 
velopments to the separatist arguments of 
Black militants during the mid "60s. As Nathan 
GJazer and Daniel Moynihan were led to com¬ 
ment about the persistence and even intensifica¬ 
tion of ethnic identity in New York City (in the 
Introduction to the second edition of their 
Beyond the Mel tiny Pot); 

ethnic tensions were greatly exacerbated by the 
rise during the 1960s of a peculiarly virulent form 
of black anti-white rhetoric that the white Elites 
tolerated and even in ways encouraged because it 
was, in effect, directed to the same lower-middle- 
class and working-class groups 
which they themselves held in such 
disdain. . . . Doors were opened to 
blacks everywhere [in the city] 
which would never have been 
opened to a Pole or a Slovak with 
similar credentials. And the blaeks 

took it as their due. Which, in any __ 

Jaige perspective of American his- ' 

tory it most certainly was, but this 


7 William B. Dickinson, Jr., “Tri¬ 
bal Politics'", ERR Daily Reminder 
Sen ice (II October 1972); Mark 
Levy and Michael Kramer, The Eth¬ 
nic Factor: Dow America's Minorities 
Decide Elections (1972). 

* Nathan Glazer and Daniel Moy¬ 
nihan, Beyond the Melting Pot: The 
Negroes. Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians 
and Irish of New York City (1963; 
2nd ed. 1970), pp. lxxiv—lxxv. 

* Bayard Rustin, “Black Power's 
Legacy”, Newsweek (J3 November 

1972) . 

111 Edwin Warner, “The Usefulness 
of Obsolete Ideas”, Time, 3 Septem¬ 
ber 1973. See also John Morscil, 
“Ethnic Relations of the Future”, 
The Annals oj the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (July 

1973) . and Joseph W. Scott, “Ethnic 
Nationalisms and the Cultural Dia¬ 
lectics: A Key lo the Future”, The 
Review of Politics (October 1972), 
pp. 55-68. 


was not necessarily self-evident to white workers 
two or three generations away from the life of 
peasants on the feudal estates of Europe.* 

The noted Negro political commentator, 
Bayard Rustin, writing in Newsweek, linked the 
Black Power Movement of several years before 
even more explicitly to the “new tribalism” in 
contemporary American political life.® 

The changing mood revealed itself on all sides. 
Suddenly “Archie Bunkerism" (in Britain “Alf 
Garnett”, in Germany “Alfred Tetzlaff”) was 
the order of the day. Fast on the heels of suc¬ 
cessive waves of Black, Brown, Yellow and Red 
Power, the advent of “Ethnic Power” was pro¬ 
claimed on buttons and T-shirts bearing messages 
like “Kiss Me, Ptn Irish“Perogy Power!" and 
“Dress British, Think Yiddish !” As Time was 
moved to comment, “with Americanism under 
something of a cloud, people are rediscovering 
their ethnic roots. . . .” 10 

The rediscovery moved at a dizzying pace. 
Mafia-boss Joseph Columbo and supporters from 
the Italian-American Civil Rights League pick¬ 
eted New York’s F.BJ. headquarters on 
Manhattan’s East Side. They later drew 100,000 
demonstrators to a rally at Columbus Circle to 
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protest at the use of the terms “Mafia” and “Cosa 
Nostra ’* in the film of The Godfather which (they 
claimed) unfairly implied that all gangsters are 
Italians. The League also launched a protest 
against the marketing in New York City of “The 
Godfather Game, A Game For All The 
Families” that came in a violin-shaped box im¬ 
printed with a sub-machine-gun. Meanwhile, 
Irish-American militants picketed the United 
Nations in the wake of disorders in Northern 
Ireland. Mrs Eunice Kennedy Shriver, addressing 
an East Baltimore gathering during the 1972 
presidential race at which there were displayed a 
conspicuous number of “Polish for Nixon” 
buttons, explained that because she came from a 
“proud Irish family” she understood how proud 
the Poles were of their heritage. Certainly they 
were: the editor of a Polish weekly in Clifton, 
New Jersey, The Post Eagle, had already an¬ 
nounced the formation of an “ I'm Proud to be 
Polish ” dub and plans for a Polish Anti- 
Defamation League. “Polish jokes” were de¬ 
finitely out. A U.S. Public Health Service manual 

11 The trade journal- Editor and Publisher reported 
on 28 November 1970 that the ethnic press was 
thriving in America, with some 440 newspapers 
printed in 38 languages. Indeed, the trend appeared 
to be spreading abroad. In London, textile merchant 
Marcus Shloimovitz waged a four-year legal battle 
against the Oxford English Dictionary , only to be 
denied victory by the High Court in June 1973. 
Shloimovitz argued that the dictionary’s secondary 
definition of a Jew as “a grasping or extortionate 
money lender or usurer, or a trader who drives hard 
bargains or deals craftily” maligned his race. 

Humorist Arthur Hoppe, faced with the unfathom¬ 
able metaphysics of the new tribal sensitivity, pro¬ 
duced a column "Who Asked You, Mirror?” (Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, 25 June 1973) in which he suggested 
that efforts to eliminate all remaining vesliges of 
racism, sexism, and poking fun at the handicapped, 
might begin with a radical revision of the nation’s 
school textbooks, starting with a new volume of 
classic faiiy tales headed up by “Coal Black and the 
Seven United Mine Workers.” 

The new sensitivity did not stop at ethnic and racial 
consciousness. Undaunted by the competition, the 
"Little People of America,” meeting in convention at 
Oakland, California, protested at the usual description 
of them as "midgets.” As their President explained: 
“That’s a P. T. Barnum word” {New York Times, 26 
July 1973.) 

18 Though Irving Kristol, in his On The Democratic 
idea in America (1973), p.65, pointed drily to the 
plight of the numerous ethnic Americans who seemed 
to want to have their cake and eat it too. “I am myself 
a Jew and an American”, Kristol wrote, “and with all 
due respect to the Deity, I think the odds are prohibi¬ 
tive that He would have gone out of His way to 
choose me twice over.” 

“The books referred to are Peter Schrag, The 
Decline of the WASP (1971), and Michael Novak’s 
The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics (1973). 
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that claimed Germans are probably better than 
Poles at “naming the months of (he year forward 
and backward” was ordered destroyed because 
it contained ethnic slurs. The new sensitivity soon 
spread to smaller ethnic groups as well. The Walt 
Street Journal, no less, reported on its front page 
of 11 July 1973 that Armenians, Rumanians, 
Ukranians, Greeks, and numerous other small 
nationalities in America were undergoing a revival 
of interest in their cultural heritage. 11 

The new ethnicity was generally heralded as a 
praiseworthy illustration of the healthy diversity 
and pluralism of American society. For most 
hyphenates, the relative weighting of their ethnic 
and civic loyalties in favour of a moderate 
patriotism remained clear. 18 Yet, coincidental 
with the rise of the moderate Ethnic Power phe¬ 
nomenon, other developments that were greeted 
less sanguinely by careful observers—develop¬ 
ments springing from the same root idea of 
bifurcated loyalties but including the more 
disturbing additional premise that the meliorist 
and assimilationist values of the traditional 
political system should be abandoned in favour of 
a narrower focus of loyalties—arrived on the 
American scene. Arguments were increasingly 
heard for the special treatment of certain groups 
whose grievances had nothing to do with eth¬ 
nicity or race but were based on generalised 
notions of suffering inflicted on oppressed 
status minorities by the hand of the assimilated, 
insensitive, and “normal” majority. Thus, leaders 
of Students’, Women’s, Gay and Grey Power 
spoke for groups whose membership was as- 
criptively stipulated by the exciusivist criteria of 
youth, womanhood, homosexuality, and old age. 

Their plausibility once admitted, the curious 
new status politics seemed to know no limits, as 
old-line Democrats, undergoing an experience 
already visited on the groves of academe and the 
corridors of government, learned to their dismay 
when they awakened from their lethargy to find 
the 1972 McGovern Nominating Convention 
chosen according to a once-despised un-American 
“quota system”! The alarming “Decline of the 
Wasp” that Peter Schrag had recently recorded 
was now a part of the received orthodoxy. The 
old order was superseded in politics not merely 
by the rise of the Unmeltable Ethnic but by the 
positive awakening of a New Tribalism. 1 ® One 
editorial writer surveyed with a slightly jaundiced 
eye the prospects of achieving a more truly 
equalitarian society in terms of the new mood; 
and he was put in mind of Kurt Vonnegut’s short 
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George Feaver 


story “Harrison Bergeron.” The story is set in 
the year 2018 when Americans ail come under 
the unceasing vigilance of the United States 
Handicapper-General. Under his aegis the in¬ 
telligent are kept from sustained thought by 
radios implanted in their heads; the strong and 
quick are slowed down by bags of birdshot, so 
that (as Vonnegut concludes) “Everybody was 
finally equal. . . . They weren’t only equal before 
God and law. They were equal every which way.” 


the pages of his most recent book. “We can see 
the post-industrial alternative emerging in a 
thousand fragile experiments throughout America 
and Western Europe on the part of the young and 
the no longer young”, he avers: 

“. . . communes rural and urban; voluntary 
primitivism; organic homesteading; extended fami¬ 
lies; free schools; free clinics; handicraft co¬ 
operatives; community development co-ops; 
Gandhian ashrams; neighborhood rap centers; 
labor gift exchanges. . . .” 14 * 


I n perspective, the New Tribalism owed as 
much to a generalised yearning for spiritual 
meaning in a complex technological society as it 
did to the ethnic example. 

As Maurice Cranston has observed, 14 the 
appeal to impression¬ 
able young minds of 
New Left attacks upon 
the ideals of the open 
society owes perhaps 
more to their emotion¬ 
al assurance of a sense 
of belonging in a God¬ 
less age than to any 
sustained rational co¬ 
herence in their argu¬ 
ments. One is otherwise 
hard-pressed to explain 
the appeal to intelligent 
youth of such later pro¬ 
ductions of their ageing 
guru Herbert Marcuse 
as his “An Essay On 
Liberation”, which sees 
the solidarity of the 
oppressed minorities of the new status politics 
as the key to achieving “Not regression to a 
previous stage of civilisation, but return to 
an imaginary temps perdu in the real life of 
mankind.. . .” 14 

A similar air of nostalgia in the guise of 
futurism informs the argument of another 
counter-culture coryphaeus, Theodore Roszak, 
whose vision of a recrudesoent tribalism illumines 

14 Maurice Cranston (ed.). The New Left: Six 
Critical Essays (1970), p. 13. 

14 Herbert Marcuse, An Essay On Liberation (1969), 

L 92. On the religious theme in Marcuse and the New 
ft, see R. N. Berki, “Marcuse and the Crisis of the 
New Radicalism: From Politics to Religion?” 
Journal of Politics (February 1972), pp. 56-93. 

14 “Why Tribe?” in Theodore Roszak, Where the 
Wasteland Ends (1972), pp. 422-423. 


Small wonder, then, with such atavistic pro¬ 
fundities in the air, that my mind had turned to 
the new tribalism as I read Dee Brown’s re¬ 
visionist account of the 19th-century Indian Wars 
and reflected on its tremendous popular success. 
The special plight of the “Native American” had 

of course always evoked 
nostalgic memories of 
simpler times in a land 
of immigrants alterna¬ 
tively full of outward 
hubris and preoccupied 
with introspective self- 
analysis. For the lost 
past of the noble primi¬ 
tive, the first authentic 
American, was reassur¬ 
ance to the romantic 
mind of the one-time 
meeting in concrete 
cultural fact of two 
historic forces—the 
latter-day American’s 
perennial yearning for 
the openness of the 
frontier and the psycho¬ 
logical security of an assured and integrated 
sense of ethnic, racial and national autonomy. 
The times called for sympathetic imagination. 
AIM’s bold initiative at Wounded Knee pro¬ 
claimed the advent of the “new Indian Wars.” 
The mind was seduced by intriguing histori¬ 
cal parallels. Could it be that history was 
repeating itself, righting a terrible past wrong 
in favour of the superior claims of the tribal 
view of life? Or did the new ethnicity, tribal 
politics, and events surrounding the Second 
Battle of Wounded Knee point to the wis¬ 
dom of Santayana’s aside that those who do 
not learn from their history are doomed to 
relive it? 

As my flight approached the Seattle-Tacoma 
Airport my thoughts turned from these stark 
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alternatives to Marx’s sardonic comment in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire that great historical facts 
occur twice, the first time as tragedy and the 


the New Tribalism 

second as farce. 

f A second, article on the "new Indian IFor” at Wounded 
Knee will be published next month.J 


A Cautionary Tale in Winter 

O n the fields of featureless snow 
The children in then- tugged-down hats 
Ate weaving a wicked escape. 

They break out pillows from the drift, 
Muddy and tangle the smoothed sheet 
And kic k at the dark cake beneath. 

They will break pieces of iced roof 
In their numb gloves for tea and chant 
At the chimney witch who hates wet. 

They will not come back indoors now. 

Sunk in his hollow Christmas hood 
The spectre of the spinney waits, 

Captor of voiceless boys and girls. 

The spectre’s hands are antler horn, 

His robe of burrs is pricked with blood. 
Soon through the mist his sleigh comes up. 

In harness heavy as tree-falls. 

Twelve stags hung with clapperless bells 
Tug him out on his hunt. Their eyes 
Light the ground like a torch’s beam. 

The cliildren separate and call 
Out names, a quarry in panic. 

They lose the yellow window lights, 

Their voices become soft as snow. 

Each dreams the slicing sleigh, the cliill 
Horn snatch and plunging icy ride. 

The wavering eye-lights that mock 
The lantern of their home, scratchy 
Clutches of a spinney prison, 

Unnumbered tongucless children. 

Each wakes wide to the frowning moon 
And skinny tap on the window-pane. 

Each flounders in the soundless snow 
Of sheets and pillows, voiceless cries 
At the thump of the winter witch 
Slithering wickedly from the roof. 


Patrick Hare 



Peter Porter 


The Feast of the Gods 


In the perfect weather of their soft plateau 
The reasonable deities deployed 

Their human hungers. What was there more to show 
To creatures who never had enjoyed 
Freedom from death, but paying with their lives 
Bought golden faces, a marble of archives? 

It was a pleasure to imagine pain. 

The circumstance of love, the stars far out 
Which touched them little, and to feel again 
That classic innocence when any doubt 
Brought wonder to their finished universe. 

The tessitura of man’s dying curse. 

One laid a hand upon his consort's flank 
And felt by proxy every warming glance; 

Birds of paradise and peacocks shrank 
Into the polished fernery; the midday dance 
Of animals to please their masters took 
A warlike gesture from an open book. 

The painter found them at post-prandial games. 
Helmets worked askew and breasts exposed. 

But having second sight he fed the flames 
Of war which lay behind their lovers’ pose: 

Those long marches were not to any bed 
But to the Plains of Fear, the Isle of the Dead. 

Not to be moved by misery, not to know 
Relish in loving, discontent in age— 

Their thoughts were crystalline in sun or snow. 

Their history atoms on rampage; 

In place of good and bad they had fortune. 

An aspect of the clouds and sliding moon. 

You see this scene only when very old, 

A vision of the unremitting gods 
Picnicking as in the Age of Gold, 

Not adding to or taking from the odds 
But having eternity to live through 
Looking beyond tire face of death at you. 



Gavin Ewart 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 


Mo, modem Nature Lovers have a personal scale of values that tells them 

what each tree, hill or bird’s worth; 
but this doesn’t quite apply to Wordsworth. 

For Wordsworth, as it were, believing was much the same as seeing—- 
he thought natural phenomena were the guardians of his heart and 

soul of all his moral being. 

The meadows and the woods and mountains kept him on the 

straight and narrow 

when he felt like getting pissed in places like Applethwaite or Yarrow. 

If he had an urge to go out on a thrash 

he would have to ask permission from a mountain ash. 

Nature was a kind of ever-present Nurse 
supervising all his life and all his verse. 

The only time the system broke down seems to have been in France 
when he was young and revolutionary, and every advance 
in progressive thought was welcome. He wasn’t the star of any 

leading lady’s salon, 

but he succeeded completely in seducing a girl called Annette Vallon. 
Though she became pregnant and had a B-A-B-Y 
William by then had wandered off, lonely as a cloud in a 

Lake District sky. 

It all sounds very natural—but Nanny wasn’t pleased; 
there is absolutely no doubt at all that William was seized 
by a fit of remorse and secrecy. From then on 

no man was a brother 

and he never again fancied republicanism or a bit of the other. 

This, at any rate, is what they say. They say too that mountains for him 

were father-figures 

and wonderful things in his eyes, as wonderful as Tiggers. 

But a more interesting question is How did it come about? 

This wasn’t exactly the first time that William had been allowed out. 

It sounds to me like a failure in communication, a misunderstanding. 
Perhaps French trees, like the French, were too logical and 

not used to handing 

out advice and instructions for people’s love life or guidance 
on what to do next, like the Atlienes, Zcuses and Poseidons 
who made Odysseus’ life so difficult? Was William en rapport 
with the French meadows, woods, etc? Or did they say 

“Ta as txyrtP* 

when he told them they ought to be guardians of his moral being, 
and chuckle in a Gallic way? or just start otd, out ing? 

1 think he would have avoided all that guilt and loss if he 
‘had managed to give himself a less ridiculous philosophy. 



Column 

I T WAS INEVITABLE 

that the bombing 
in Birmingham should 
have led to renewed 
demands for the restor¬ 
ation of the death 
penalty in cases of 
political terrorism, and 
no doubt such demands 
will be freely expressed 
in the debate on the death penalty which is to 
take place in the House of Commons. Such a 
reaction is natural and instinctive and may even 
have some degree of justification. The bombing 
has both frightened and angered people; and 
when fear and anger go hand in hand they form 
an explosive combination of feelings which 
demand some form of release which is approved 
by public opinion and the law; otherwise it Is 
possible that people may be tempted to apply 
some kind of rough justice of their own. 

Indeed, that may form a part of the curious 
complex of motives which inspire the terrorists. 
The bombings are so wantonly and cruelly des¬ 
tructive, and seem so well designed to destroy any 
kind of sympathy the terrorists may enjoy outside 
their own ranks, that people sometimes wonder 
what rational purpose they can possibly have. 
Sometimes they seem like the unmotivated acts of 
madmen who kill simply for the sake of killing, 
and having destroyed or mutilated their victims 
go happily home to bed. 

And yet the motives of the terrorists are not 
really difficult to understand. They wish, both in 
Northern Ireland and in Britain, to sicken and 
appal people with the consequences of British 
policy in Ulster—and to such an extent that they 
will wish to wash their hands of the problem 
altogether, withdraw their troops from the 
province, even at the risk of civil war, and allow 
the people of Ulster to settle their own fate, even 
though this may take the form of cutting each 
other’s throats. 

Apart from this strategy, the IRA wish to 
convince people that the problem of Ulster is such 
an intractable one that there is really no rational 
solution to it. At the same time, they wish to cre¬ 
ate in people’s minds such a state of confusion, 
alarm and bewilderment that, even against their 
own wishes and instincts they will resort to acts 
and policies which can only succeed in intensifying 
and escalating the conflict and making it more 
insoluble than ever. They have something of the 
spirit of the abominable Pyotr Verkhovensky in 
Dostoevsky's The Possessed , who hoped by a 
series of apparently pointless crimes and scandals 


so to horrify and bewilder people that finally 
public order would break down altogether, and so 
create the opportunity for himself and his 
followers to seize power. The object of terrorism 
is to create terror, because terrified people are no 
longer capable of rational action and are therefore 
reduced to a condition in which they have no 
choice except to surrender themselves into the 
hands of the terrorists. 

In all this, of c ourse, the IRA are following 
principles which by now are common to terrorist 
groups throughout the world and have been 
applied with an astonishing degree of success. As 
Mr Paul Johnson points out in an admirable 
article in the Aew Statesman , it is by now taken 
for granted that established governments should 
bargain and negotiate with terrorist organisa¬ 
tions on their own terms, should yield to their 
demands, enter into what are in effect treaties 
with them and thereby confer on terrorism a kind 
of legitimacy which is a reflection of their own 
weakness and indecision. The latest and greatest 
triumph of terrorism is of course the recognition 
accorded by the United Nations to the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation and to its leader, Arafat. 
After so notable a victory, no one should be 
surprised if at some later but not too distant date 
the United Nations should recognise the IRA as 
the accredited representatives of the people of 
Ulster; and there would be just as much and just 
as little justification in the one case as in the other. 
Terrorism alone has won Arafat recognition, and 
it is by terrorism that the IRA hopes one day to 
achieve an equal status. 


I f such an account of the tactics and 
strategy of terrorism is correct, we should be 
well advised to realise the dangers inherent in the 
demand for the restoration of the death penalty 
in cases of political crimes. The arguments which, 
after many years of debate and discussion, finally 
persuaded the great majority of the people of this 
country, and of all parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons, to abolish the death penalty are of a kind 
which do not logically permit any distinction 
between one form of murder and another. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that the death penalty 
would prove a more effective deterrent in the case 
of political crimes than in any other. To react to 
terrorism by the restoration of the death penalty 
would be to resort to its own methods and 
weapons; and however successful these may be in 
the hands of terrorists they are not ones which are 
adapted to the purposes of any government which 
claims to be civilised. Blut ist ein gattz besonderer 
Sqft, said Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust; 
Blood is a very peculiar juice , and it has a very 
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peculiar effect on those who drink it. In this 
country, particularly, the restoration of the death 
penalty would be likely to result in political 
divisions of which the IRA would be the only 
beneficiary. No doubt it would help to relieve the 
justifiably outraged feelings of people in this 
country; but it is not normally thought morally 
justifiable to relieve one’s feelings by killing a 
man. 

There are, however, other and particular 
reasons for believing that the death penalty is 
inappropriate to the crimes of the IRA. There is 
nothing like the blood of the martyrs for cement¬ 
ing the bonds of a subversive organisation, 
nothing more apt to give a spurious nobility to 
even the most despicable cause, nothing that lives 
longer in people’s memories or so hardens their 
minds and hearts against any form of compromise 
or concession, nothing, to the true believer, that 
affords so much justification for thinking the 
worse the belter course; and no political associa¬ 
tion has ever profited more by it than the IRA. 
In The Times recently Mr Bernard Levin found 
the space to quote, in toto , as an example of the 
emotional appeal of Irish martyrdom, that touch¬ 
ing song. The Patriot Game, with which Dominic 
Behan used to entertain many a saloon bar and 
perhaps win English hearts for the Irish cause. In 
the Sunday Telegraph Mr John Grigg quoted from 
Yeats’s magnificent poem, Easter 1916, to show 
how the death of martyrs affected even one who 
normally regarded the politics of the market place 
with disdain. 

Yeats kuew as well as anyone that the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916 was an act of political folly 
which did nothing to advance the cause of Irish 
freedom and in no way commanded the support 
of the Irish people. But he knew also that the 
drum-head execution of its leaders was an even 
greater act of folly and would help to achieve 
precisely what the Rebellion had failed to do. 
Most of all he knew that for many Irishmen it 
would put an end to any rational discussion of the 
problem of Ireland and open a gulf between 
England and Ireland that could never again be 
bridged. In his poem, “Sixteen Dead Men,” he 
wrote: 

O hut we talked at large before 
The sixteen men were shot. 

But who can talk of give and take. 

What should be and what not 

While those dead men are loitering therm 

To stir the boiling pot? 


You say that we should still the land 
Till Germany's overcome; 

Bui who is there to argue that 
Now Pearse is deaf and dumb? 

And is their logic to outweigh 
MacDonagh's bony thumb? 
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How could you dream they'd listen 
Who have an ear alone 
For those new comrades they have found. 
Lord Edward and Wolfe Tone, 

Or meddle with our give and take 
That converse bone to bone? 

We have been talking at large now in Ulster for 
over five years, with little success, yet to continue 
to do so provides the only hope, however frail, of 
arriving at any agreed settlement. But even that 
hope would be destroyed if to all those who have 
fallen in the cause of Irish freedom there were 
now to be added Irishmen executed under a 
British law which made of them an exceptional 
case subject to a punishment from which all others 
are exempt, whatever their crimes. The Minister, 
Mr Merlyn Rees, might give and take, barter and 
negotiate, for ever, but at every turn of the 
argument MacDonagh’s bony thumb would out¬ 
weigh reason and the ghosts of the dead would 
rise to bar the way to any compromise or conces¬ 
sion and yet another page be added to that record 
of crime, bloodshed and murder which is the 
history of Anglo-Irish relations. 

Indeed, there is good reason that it might add 
new horrors to the familiar ones of the past. The 
tactics of terrorism are by now so well-developed 
and well-defined that they provide a reliable guide 
to what we might expect under such circumstan¬ 
ces: the enlistment of women and minors who 
might be expected to escape the extreme penalty; 
kidnapping; hi-jacking; the taking and, where 
thought expedient, the execution of hostages. 
Such tactics are already a commonplace in many 
areas of the world, and no government has yet 
found effective means of defeating them. It would 
be surprising indeed if the IRA did not resort to 
them if the death penalty were to be restored for 
political crimes. 


T itr i.ATt: R. C. Zashnkr, who died sud¬ 
denly last month at the age of sixty-one, was 
known to readers of Encounter, if not by his 
other works, by the remarkable article, “The 
Wickedness of Evil”, which he contributed to the 
April 1974 issue and which stimulated so much 
controversial correspondence in the ensuing 
numbers. He was one of my oldest friends and 
boon companions, and 1 feel sad that I shall never 
again sit up drinking with him alt night until 
dawn reminded us that there was such a thing as 
bed. My wife dreaded such occasions, as they 
were apt to incapacitate me for thought or action 
for the next twenty-four hours, but on Professor 
Zaehner they had little or no effect and after a 
few hours sleep he would reappear, if not exactly 
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fresh as a daisy, at least ready for a substantial 
breakfast and a hard day’s work. 

He was immensely learned and a remarkable 
linguist. I had evidence of this when he came to 
Stay with me in Wales and within a few days, 
among many other preoccupations, had acquired 
an adequate working knowledge of my native 
language, which most people find very difficult. 
When 1 expressed surprise, he explained that when 
one knew ten or twelve languages, it was not 
difficult to acquire another one, because the 
principles of linguistics are everywhere the same. 

But beyond all this he was one of the oddest and 
most original human beings I have ever known. 
In his youth the lusts of the flesh had made him 
profoundly unhappy, because they inspired him 
with passions of an intensity which others found 
it difficult to reciprocate. Maurice Bowra com¬ 
memorated his amorous fantasies in some 
affectionate and scurrilous verses: 

Mickey Rooney, Mickey Rooney 

(O the pleasant sight to see!) 

In the dark, at the Electro. 

Sits on Doctor Zaehner’s knee. 

From such afflictions he was delivered by his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, which, if it 
did not exactly bring him happiness, brought him 
a kind of rest from torment, and satisfied those 
instincts in him which directed his mind to the 
study of religion, in particular Zoroastrianism and 
Zen Buddhism, and led him to the chair of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. It was 
his great gift that in him religious feeling was 
combined with a powerful and logical mind and 
that he could translate his ideas on subjects which 
to most of us are profoundly alien and esoteric 
into lucid and direct English. His book on 
Zoroastrianism, Zurvdn , is a masterpiece of 
scholarship; and his Mysticism, Sacred and 
Profane is remarkable for its combination of 
learning and originality. 

His religious feelings, and his insight into the 
religious feelings of others, were related, I think, 
to a genuine childishness in his character, which 
sometimes almost, amounted to infantilism, and 
made him happiest in the company of other 
children. He was very fond of my twin sons when 
they were very small, and when he came to stay in 
Wales would saunter into the town with them to 
buy sherbet, ice-cream and lollipops, which all 
three devoured with equal avidity and pleasure. 
But he was not only religious; he was super¬ 
stitious. My house in Wales was haunted, and 
once, at midnight, I found the Professor scream¬ 
ing his head off in the drawing-room because he 
had met the ghost on the stairs. 

Perhaps his childishness was, in turn, related to 
his diminutive stature. During the War he 


belonged to that notable band of Oxford scholars 
who were known as the Seven Dwarfs and were 
recruited by the Intelligence Corps In the hope of 
finding among them a World War II successor to 
another Oxford gnome of genius, Lawrence of 
Arabia. Zaehner, however, had a more serious 
physical handicap, in that he suffered from — 13 
eyesight, and wore spectacles as thick as pebbles, 
without which he was blinder than any bat. This 
made things difficult for hint in the army. He 
confessed to me that all soldiers looked like a 
khaki blur to him and he found it impossible to 
distinguish their rank. His practice was to salute 
any khaki object in sight, and after he was 
commissioned many a privute soldier was 
astonished to find himself smartly saluted as the 
minute figure of Lieutenant Zaehner approached. 

The army, however, was able to find a use for 
his talents by sending him to Persia, where he 
served with great distinction, together with an 
equally brilliant and eccentric officer, Adrian 
Bishop. I have often wondered what the Persians 
made of them, and what strange ideas about 
England they may have derived from them; they 
were certainly two of the oddest British officers 
who ever served the Raj abroad. 

I n later life, Zaehner became, if anything, even 
more eccentric. He believed that in the mass- 
murderer Charles Manson he had discovered a 
religious genius and reincarnation of The Savage 
God to whom his last book is devoted; and in the 
hippy American students of the University of 
California a prelapsarian race with all the virtues 
which Man possessed before the Fall. “Angels!” 
he would say dreamily, “Angels!” 

With such fantasies he combined a more mun¬ 
dane interest in drink, where it was strength and 
quantity rather than quality which were important 
to him, and in food. He was both a gourmet and a 
gourmand , and in vacation liked to make little 
gastronomic trips through France, which carried 
him, alone and by train, from one famous 
restaurant to another, eating, at vast expense, two 
immense and delicious meals a day which only a 
digestive system of iron could have accommo¬ 
dated. 

Such random memories are a poor tribute to 
one whom I admired immensely as a scholar and 
valued deeply as a friend. But fond as I was of 
him, 1 am rather glad I was not with him on a 
recent occasion when he very nearly succeeded in 
burning All Souls to the ground. Perhaps it was 
fire-worship, but more likely a forgotten cigarette 
end. In spite of such hazards, however. All Souls 
and Oxford will be poorer places without him, 
and I doubt if the chair of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics will ever have a more learned or a more 
distinguished occupant. R 
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A Symposium 

Aspects of 
Amerenglish (II) 

Kingsley Amis: 

M r ball’s 
readable and 
entertaining article 
starts to go wrong 
near the start with 
his assertion that 
“English-English 
and American- 
English remain 
distinct lan¬ 
guages.” It is first 
of all unclear 
whether “English- 
English” is de¬ 
signed to exclude 
Scotch-English 
and Welsh-English 
(if it is, then 
shame), or whe¬ 
ther it does sloppy 
duty for “British- 
English.” Secondly, to limit the discussion to just 
two Englishes is unfair to Canada, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, New Zealand, Ireland, the anglophone 
Caribbean in its diversity, and, above all and per¬ 
haps surprisingly, Australia, Mr Ball’s homeland, 
not to mention uncountable other, smaller speech- 
communities. And what about “remain”? Since 
when? 1620? 1783? And lastly, of course, English- 
English, American-English, and any-native- 
speaker’s-English are not distinct languages but 
variants of a single language, variants much more 
closely related to one another than the dialects of 
at least three Continental languages. Mr Ball goes 
from one misunderstanding to another when he 
leaves it to philologists to explain “why the lan¬ 
guage split so distinctly into two separate 
streams.” Anyone with access to a history primer 
is well equipped to explain the situation he 
misrepresents. 

He inspires something a long way from con¬ 


fidence with his leaning inaccuracies. To take no 
more t h an what he all too rightly describes as his 
“piece of nonsense”—a “bespoke” suit is an 
archaic suit, long replaced by the made-to- 
measure suit which his American friend would 
surely have recognised even if the expression was 
quite new to her. Who wears medals (all I can 
make of “gongs”) on a civilian suit?—unless he’s 
going to a special sort of formal occasion, which 
is very unlikely in the context. You don’t 
“carry” a biro, not in England at least: you “have 
it on” you. “Trouble locally in the mains”, given 
the context, means as little to me as it might to 
any American. And a blower is, or was, a tele¬ 
phone only in the phrase “on the blower.” 

But the most fundamental of Mr Ball’s mis¬ 
takes is his evident belief that the existence of 
local variants within English is somehow unde¬ 
sirable or even grave. Genuine linguistic mis¬ 
understandings between, for instance, English 
people and Americans are almost as rare as any 
sort of genuine misunderstanding. We all have 
our comic horror-stories of such: my favourite 
concerns the Englishman who, told by his 
American hostess that she was going to wash up, 
asked in front of her husband if he might help 
her. (Philip French was the victim.) But for 
chrissake—that’s “Christ’s sake” in American, 
chaps—has anybody ever gone away from a shop 
—meaning “store”, youse guys—empty-handed 
through ignorance of some one of these local 
variants? If I were fool enough to demand a “vest” 
in the United States when I wanted an under¬ 
garment, and saw the man bringing me what l call 
a waistcoat, I could still get what I wanted by a 
very short and simple explanation in our shared 
language. “I’m sorry, I meant something else” 
and “I’m afraid I don’t understand” are handy 
starting-points, unambiguous wherever English 
is spoken. 

A popular way of resolving difficulties with the 
written word is, as Mr Ball acknowledges, in 
England to ask an American, and in America to 
ask an Englishman. 1 know of no book on the 
subject that is anywhere near complete or accur¬ 
ate. Mr Bali falls into the trap of quoting from 
one he recommends: 

an American says, “I'd better leave now”; and the 

Englishman says, “I’d best leave now.” 

Nonsense; and even if it weren’t, what of it? 


Patrick Cosgrave: 

L ike myself, that great 19th-century Tory 
Lord Shaftesbury liked Americans and sus¬ 
pected America. “1 look to the United States in 
great apprehension”, he wrote in 18S3. “Her 
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mission, certainly her desire, seems to be con¬ 
quest, bloodshed, and, strange to say, expansion.*' 
Again, in 1856, Shaftesbury recorded, “America 
is to me the most embarassing contemplation that 
time, past or present, brings before me. It 
baffles my judgments, disturbs my faith, and 
leaves me at a nonplus as to the character of 
right and wrong, of wisdom and folly, in the 
conduct of men and nations.” 

Thus a strange preface to a few random 
remarks about "Amerenglish” by my Australian- 
born colleague, lan Ball, in a recent Encounter. 
Ball finds a certain usefulness in the pithier 
phrases and words of English as she is used by 
the Americans—certainly he finds a usefulness in 
short words and phrases which encapsulate 
certain modem phenomena, if one wants them 
encapsulated. And he finds that usefulness even 
though he is to some extent worried about the 
alteration—never let the word corruption pass my 
lips—the American colonies have wrought in our 
language. 

But the Americans, and the American use of 
the language, are irrelevant to the problem of 
English. Their existence and their habits of speech 
baffle judgment, disturb faith and leave us un¬ 
certain as to the character of right and wrong. 
In other words, any discussion of Amerenglish 
(as, in France, any discussion of Franglais) 
attracts the mind away from the shameful abuse 
of meaning which increasingly marks the use of 
the language in this island. Let the Americans— 
and the Australians, and the Canadians, and the 
Hondurans, and all other adapters of the English 
language—do what they will: the problem is the 
abuse we ourselves inflict on the tongue. Let me 
give a few examples, in catalogue form. 

The use of disinterested f or uninterested. The 
use of detract for attract away from (see the 
above paragraph). The use of decimate to mean 
reduce radically, as opposed to reduce by a tenth. 
The use of contemptuous where contemptible 
is meant (as witness an election speech by E. 
Heath). The use of irony to mean satire. Above 
all, perhaps, the abuse of the words hopeful and 
hopefully. 1 have—on tape, 1 fear, so watch out, 
BBC—the words of a young reporter on the 
Today programme who was describing the efTorts 

Kingsley Amis’s most recent novel is “Ending Up” 
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of a rescue team to burrow through to a group 
of trapped miners. “Hopefully”, he says, “they 
will reach the hopeful hole by midday.” I—as 
they used to say—ask you. 

1 have catalogued some instances of using 
words to mean something they do not. Of course 
this is only a part of a wider problem—the abuse 
of words and the abuse of emphasis to convey 
feeling, particularly by television and radio 
reporters (I almost said commentators, and 
should have said commenters). This has been 
roundly attacked by Mr Bernard Levin, who was 
defending the (as opposed to thee ) correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the definite article. But it is all 
part of the thing we must fight against. 

Now, 1 freely confess myself to be a curmud¬ 
geon. Much tbough 1 admire him, I expect, had 
1 been living at the time, that 1 would have re¬ 
garded Dr Johnson’s dictionary as a dangerous 
innovation. The curmudgeonly view looks, today, 
like a sensible policy—who are we, with all our 
petty in idequacies, to tamper with the language 
before we have explored its past richness? 


Leo Rosten: 

A n orchid to Ian M. Ball for “Amcreng- 
lish.” But 1 am as puzzled by Mr Ball’s 
assertion that “gods” is “unknown in the U.S.” 
as I was by an advertisement l read in London 
last spring: “ Bull's Fizzle Whips. £10, at Steeple 
Bumpstead.” 

Mr Ball asks, rather plaintively, why Americans 
say “boo-boo” instead of “boob.” They (and the 
English) certainly should. A “boob” is gormless, 
a fool, a lunkhead, a Simple Simon “in spades.” 
A “boo-boo” neither breathes nor bumbles; it is 
a faux-pas, a “boner”, a malaprop.* 

A few unmentioned differences deserve atten¬ 
tion. Americans “take a vacation”; Britons “ga 
on holiday.” English phones are “engaged” (to 
whom this pre-marital state refers 1 cannot 
imagine—unless the Royal Post Office produces 
both male and female telephones) where Ameri¬ 
can phones are “busy.” The English ask one to 
“Ring me” where the Americans say “Call me.” 

* And yet, and yet. According to the Daily Mall 
(London, 15 October 1974): 

"... The jet-set life of blonde model Patricia Page 
ran rapidly downhill. 

\ . . I was going to work as a Bunny Girl croupier 
but I have no boobs.’ 

“You have no what?’ asked 60-year-old Mr Justice 
Caulfield:‘No breasts,’ explained Mrs Page’s coun¬ 
sel, Mr Brian Galpin. 

‘Oh!’ said the judge... 
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The English go “to hospital**; Americans mosey 
along to “the hospital.” A London doctor of 
“med’sin” works in his “surgery”; an American 
M.D. prescribes “med-i-cine” in his “office.” 
And when Albion’s heirs refer to “the loo” 
Americans must be on their bi-lingual toes to 
realise that what is meant is “the John.” 

I know of no people who say as much without 
accompanying facial expressions or (horrors!) 
physical gestures as the English do. Intonation, 
inflection and the cadence of sentences convey 
social stratification in a way American speech 
cannot equal. Oxbridgians strangle their vowels 
in the dungeons of the nose, and stress the 
opening words of a statement, starting at the 
higher notes and sliding down to the lower, 
thusly: “ Do you think him honest?” Americans 
reverse the harmonics: “Do you think him 
honest ?” 

Permit me to add (to Messrs Bull and Schur's 
catalogue of Anglo-Americanisms) certain singu¬ 
larities of pronunciation: 


American 

English 

been (“bin”) 

bean 

bore 

baw 

perhaps 

praps 

How do you .'o? 

Hqjado? 

are 

ah 

again 

a gain 

sure 

shaw 

strangers 

strain jaws 

nonsense 

rubbish 

Aunty (“Anty”) 

On-tee 

your 

yawr 

cheaper 

cheepah 

those of you 

thozeview 

frustrated 

frustrated 

more 

maw 

surely 

shorely 

privacy (“pryvacy”) 

prihvacy 

issue (“ishoo”) 

iss-you 

extraordinary 

strawdnry 

Thank you 

Queue (or Kyaw) 


The first time an English maid asked me “what 
time do you wish to be knocked up?” I felt it my 
duty to inform her that American men are not 
capable of becoming pregnant. The first time I 
asked a London waitress for “French fried 
potatoes” she flinched: “I don’t think Cook 
knows how to prepare them.” I nodded towards 
the next table: “The cook has already done so.” 
She blinked, eyed me as if I was one of those 
jokers from “the States” she had been warned 
against, and soon brought me my steak and 
“chips.” If you ask for “chips” in New York you 
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might get the plastic tokens used In poker, or a 
mound of fragments from a saw-mill. 

I am always impressed by the precision, and 
delighted by the felicity, with which English men 
and women use our common language. 

My wife, phoning Chicago from London, 
asked, “Is this the overseas operator?” A pitying 
male voice replied, “This is one of them, madam.'* 
On Savile Row, an American studied himself 
in the mirror and remarked, “Isn’t the jacket too 
large?” The proprietor cleared his throat. “If 
you will but permit the garment to assume its 
natural aplomb. . . .” 

Such elegaut exactitude sometimes founders, 
of course. In one London park this notice warned 
pedestrians: i 

Any person not putting litter into this 

BASKET WILL BE LIABLE TO A FlNK OE £5. 

To this, the pluperfect H. W. Fowler railed; 
“Those who have no litter to put into the basket 
must, it seems, rush away to find some.” 

Finally, I was spellbound by a sign 1 saw at a 
bunk window (on Oxford Street, yet): 

SlRVICE SUSPENDED WHILST CASHIER IS 
ENGAGED ON ANCILLARY TILL ENTRIES. 

Hot damn! In Biloxi (Miss.) or Sodom (N.Y.) or 
Humbug Point (Oregon), that sign would read: 

Closed 


Clive James: 

I don’t think lan Ball has uncovered many 
points that aren’t already treated fairly 
thoroughly in the various editions of Mencken’s 
monumental The American Language, but I 
suppose the subject is perennial. For my own 
part, I like American slang and am always 
pinching it. It is necessary, however, to pinch 
accurately. 1 once used "psyche out” for “suss 
out”— actually it means “defeat by Gamesman¬ 
ship.” 1 haven’t yet used “sidewalk” for “foot¬ 
path”, but have been heavily tempted to use 
“highway” for “motorway.” 

One shouldn't steal an American word without 
stealing all the other words that go with it, for as 
long as the caper lasts: i.e., when writing about 
cars don’t use “hood” for “bonnet” unless you 
use “top” for “hood.” I was amused to find 
David O. Selznick, in his collected memos, using 
“not alone” for “not only.” I have since found 
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that this is not an illiteracy hut good American 
usage. In an essay I wrote on Edmund Wilson I 
used the word “boondoggle”, for which we have 
no equivalent. My publishers insisted on hyphen¬ 
ating it, for no ascertainable reason. It is interest¬ 
ing that the writers who chum out schlock TV 
series like The Pathfinders not only absorb cur¬ 
rent American showbiz usages but transfer them 
to the past, so that you hear wartime RAF types 
solemnly asking "You know something?” and 
pronouncing themselves to be in “deep trouble.” 
Hideous and shameful. 

This danger lies in wait for all of us who decline 
to keep our language pure. But who wants to stay 
pure? There is always a case for rejecting Ameri¬ 
can slang, but American jargon —/.<?., terminology, 
arising out of a specific occupation—is often too 
attractive to resist. The aerospace and automotive 
engineering vocabularies, in particular, are much 
more interesting there than here. I was brought 
up in Sydney, where we devoured both British 
and American comics in school. The two cultures 
have always been scrambled in my head and I 
don’t see why I shouldn't go on scrambling them, 
so long as it can be done consciously. But if I 
noticed myself for worse, didn’t notice myself) 
putting British words in the mouth of an 
American character, or vice versa, I'd be in, er, 
deep trouble. 


William F. Buckley, Jr.: 

Y our amusing, and extravagantly compre¬ 
hensive, essay on the differences between 
English-English and American-English fails, I 
fear, to do much more than document what we 
all know. I mean by that not that all of us knew 
the two forms in every given case (“pantech- 
nichon” indeed! No wonder the lorry driver who 
came on was “articulated”); but that no one was 
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surprised that, often, there are two forms. Even 
so, I think the problems are neither (a) practical: 
Really, no American I can think of, lying on a 
British operating table, would balk at the pros¬ 
pect of “lint’’ being applied to his open wound, 
unless he had reason to suspect that the medica¬ 
tion in question was an exclusive creation of the 
Minister of Health. And the Englishman in New 
York innocently expressing a desire to stroke his 
hostess's pussy would surely no't be misunder¬ 
stood, always assuming the reasonably con¬ 
spicuous presence of a cat. Nor (b), literary. 
Perhaps there is an idiomatic literature being 
published in England tke force of which I miss 
by reason of my ignorance of, or inattention to, 
the divergencies Mr Ball is worried about. But I 
am serene about it, even as I read American 
works of great verbal inventiveness, not to say 
licentiousness. 

These, however, more often propel me to the 
serene conviction that, well before the bondsman 
requites his mortal toil, the neologism will have 
reduced to a metabolically reasonable level of 
assimilation, rather than that weightless alienation 
that so frightens Mr Ball, moving him to encour¬ 
age the production of more glossaries. I hope 
these materialise; but mostly because, as a free- 
market enthusiast, I believe there ought to be a 
market for philology. I fear, besides, that the 
alternative is that typical patrons of philology will 
turn their energies elsewhere, in which case they 
would do more harm to society than vernacular- 
ists are likely to do to language. 

Although, as I say, these patrons are unlikely 
to get into trouble while visiting London or 
New York, philologists can keep them out of 
trouble by giving them glossaries and other 
diversions to wrestle with, occupying their time 
in intellectually energetic pursuits, and coru- 
mensurately reducing the time available for 
devoting themselves to the dangerous business of 
seeking solutions for public problems. 


Max Lerner: 

T here is a story about the American 
economist, Thorstein Veblen, when he was 
teaching at the University of Missouri. A zealous 
student buttonholed him after class, with a long 
question about some matter of current dispute. 
“I’m not bothered that way,” Veblen said. I fear 
I am not as bothered as Tan Ball about the woes 
of Amerenglish. Most of the snags and pratfalls 
he cites seem to me picayune matters. The rest 
express differences of national character and 
experience which we would do well to study as 
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such. In practical terms we all take our chances 
• with them when we tread on each other’s turf. 

If I am less bothered than Ball about the 
‘Amerenglish vagaries I am more bothered than 
he seems to be about the stodginess of both 
languages in their growth. His examples, es¬ 
pecially from technology, food, travel, anatomy, 
are from the frozen skeletal frame of language, 
not from its meaningful living flow. As an 
American I missed the sense one gets in Menck¬ 
en's American Language of the effortless vitality 
of new speech in a wide diversity of functional 
groups. I should have welcomed a British view 
*of how the differences in phrasing between the 
two languages show up the different character 
of their vitality and their modes of growth. 

Sometimes these changes get expressed in the 
written language too, and Ball’s reference to 
Norinan Mailer may be an instance, although 
Vladimir Nabokov is something else again. 
Reading the Elizabethan playwrights and the 
47th-century British divines one has a sense of 
awe at their linguistic creativeness. Compared 
with it the Americanisms and Britishisms we 
worry about today seem picayune. There is the 
smell of the newspaper style sheet about Ball’s 
complaints and puzzlements which is very far 
from the bars, wharves, film and jive sessions, 
and campus hangouts, where the living language 
ts created. 

The jams we get into when we blunder into 
diverse transoceanic usages are amusing, and 
good enough for academic and journalistic shop 
talk. But if we get stuck in them it will be a sign 
that our people and writers have stopped grow¬ 
ing. The Lord deliver us from that cul-de-sac, 
and the Lord send us more writers who have 
daring about words, as Shakespeare did, and 
Donne, and Joyce, and Sir Thomas Browne. 


Patrick Brogan: 

T he estate agents (realtors, from real 
estate) and the neighbours assured us that 
Lafayette Elementary School in North-west 
Washington was one of the best, if not the very 
best, in the District of Columbia. Two of my 
children now go there, and towards the end of 
"last term, one of them brought back from school 
a letter asking whether we would like to send him 
to summer school. 

Attached was a form for us to complete, if we 
were interested: “I want for my child to attend 
summer school for English,” and “I want for my 
child to attend summer school for arithmetic.” 
We decided against it. 
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The same school once sent us a notice that our 
daughter’s class was going on a trip, at a cost of 
SI and adding “no money will be excepted after 
Tuesday.” 

The School Superintendant for the District 
disapproves of the way tests are conducted. She 
observes that more black children than white fail 
them, and concludes that this is because the test 
tries to measure the child’s acquired learning, 
instead of his “potential.” She wants tests which 
black children can pass, not ones which show 
whether or not they can read, spell or do simple 
arithmetic. 

Mr Edwin Newman, who has just written a 
book about it, believes that America will be the 
death of English. I think that he is probably right. 
A disregard for grammar is now so widespread in 
the United States, starting in the schools, that it 
is far too late to correct the situation. People are 
not seriously worried about it, they do not think 
it matters—and the English ate joining in the 
destruction of the language. 

Examples of grammatical horrors may be 
found in any newspaper in the English-speaking 
world and in most other publications. The word 
hopefully has probably been irreparably debased. 
The sentence “1 will take my exams hopefully 
tomorrow” no longer means that the speaker 
hopes to pass but that he hopes to reach the 
examination room. 

The destruction of that adverb began on this 
side of the Atlantic, but the English joined in 
without a moment’s hesitation. The remaining 
differences of vocabulary (mad for angry, crazy 
for mad, sidewalk for pavement, and so on) are 
much less significant than the joint Anglo- 
American effort to destroy English. 

Here are a few modern American verbs, most 
of which have already reached England: to 
articulate (meaning to say), to relocate (to move), 
to perceive (to see), to upcome (“the upcoming 
conference. ..to outstand and to insee 
(“outstandingly insightful commentator, James 
Reston”), to determine (to decide), to input , to 
crajt (“Ford’s carefully crafted speech”), to hone 
(usually to hone keenly, applied to minds: 
“Mr Brown’s keenly honed mind”—Evans & 
Novak, 16 October, to imprint (to print), to 
impact (“81 of our schools are heavily impacted”, 
meaning affected), to inoperate (“my previous 
statements are inoperative”—Ron Ziegler), 
and to concertize (“Horowitz is the first pianist 
to concertize in the Met”— N.Y. Times, 15 
October). 

Adjectives: violative (“such conduct would be 
violative of my responsibility”—Mr Leon 
Jaworski, 12 October), supportive (“I cannot be 
supportive of the pardon"), dismissive (“Historic¬ 
ally, the Conservative Party is much more brutally 
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dismissive with leaders who disappoint its 
hopes of power than the Labour Party”— The 
Times, 14 October), automotive (“The auto¬ 
motive field offers some examples”—Mr Ian Ball, 
Encounter). 

What is happening is that people forget the 
differences between.verbs and adverbs, nouns and 
adjectives and, of course, often forget the most 
basic meaning of the word itself. What on ear th 
can an “automotive field” be? A field with its 
own motives? Dismissive obviously derives from 
permissive, and soon we will read about the 
dismissive society in which Conservative leaders 
are brutalised. 

Economic journalists are particularly inclined 
to misuse words. The word secular seems to have 
survived Us use a few years ago as a synonym 
for protracted. They write instead that "The 
thrust of policy is predicated to contain the 
parameters of inflation at a viable level.” 

I am told that economists have just discovered 
disintermediation , which they believe means the 
removal of money from savings banks, intcrjace 
is still with us, and so is exponential giowth. 

Anyone who uses such words or phrases has 
obviously no sense of the English language and 
cannot be brought to understand the fact. In 
the same way President Pompidou wanted to put 
a motorway at the foot of Notre Dame, and 
could not understand why some people objected. 
The man who can describe himself as “supportive 
of that policy” will never write English. London 
University (which destroyed Bloomsbury) will 
never understand architecture and it is a waste of 
time arguing with them. 

It is sometimes called “functional illiteracy”, 
another meaningless phrase. It is, in fact, a sign 
of the badness of American and English educa¬ 
tion. It cannot be blamed on television. Most 
of the people I have quoted were educated before 
that monster entered the fray. Perhaps there was 
something to be said, after all, for a classical 
education and for the argument that a sound 
grounding in Latin grammar helped one cope 
with English grammar. 

It is not a matter of pedantry. I do not, for 
instance, care very much where the word only 
goes in a sentence; and although 1 tend to use 
none, anybody, and somebody as singular nouns 
it does not offend me to see them used as plural 
nouns ("none of them were there”). There is one 
difference between the use of English here and in 
England, which goes back for generations, and 
may be a legitimate development of the language. 

This is the omission of articles, prepositions 
and conjunctions. “Kay wrote me . . . Mayor 
Washington... One hundred three... he protested 
the statement. .. President Nixon said he would 


resign .. .“.and so on all sound wrong in English, 
but these are usages which may prevail over 
normal English practice. 

Misuse of prepositions and conjunctions, I 
hope, will not. “It’s not surprising if I’ve been 
condemnatory of Protestant uncivil acts”—■ 
Arnold Wesker in the Sunday Times on 13 
October—is horrible on several counts, including 
the pathetic attempt at originality in “uncivil 
acts.” But the “if” is typical of grammatical 
sloppiness. “I’ll try and see,” is now universal in 
the spoken language, and is now spreading into 
print. 

There is also a curious and long-term (secular?) ' 
development in American pronunciation. This 
is a tendency to pronounce French words, or 
words that might be French, with a heavy stress 
on the last syllable. It is not a recent occurrence, 
it is not a fashion (like thrust, or viable) which will 
disappear after a while. It may have started 
among people who imagined that this was the 
way the French did it. 

That stage is now passed. People without the 
least claim to speaking Fiench do it. Try saying 
out loud the following words with a heavy stress 
on the last syllable: ballet, baton, beret, debris, 
chateau, gourmet, or caje. One of my children, 
who is bi-lingual, says ball-AY in American and 
ballet in French. 

The AAA guide to New Orleans states that the. 
Vieux Carre in that city should be pronounced 
“VEEyeu carRAY.” French and other foreign 
proper names are pronounced in the same way: 
Millet becomes Mi-LAY, Schubert Shoo-BER, 
Peugeot, in a commercial, becomes Poo-JOWE, 
and some people speak of the Chicago Tri-BUNE. 
Oddest of all, Mohammed AJi becomes a-LEE. 

This habit does, however, help Americans 
pronounce the names Degas and Descartes more 
nearly accurately than the English, who put a 
heavy stress on the first syllable. 

Americans have an even better-deserved reputa-v 
tion for indifference to foreign languages than 
have the British. The Washington Post, for 
instance, never puts accents on foreign words 
which need them, because it has never bothered 
to equip itself with the necessary typeface. This 
does not deter it from using foreign words, 
which are therefore frequently spelt wrong, 
except by the food critic who insists on inking in 
the accents by hand. 

People without alternative sources of informa¬ 
tion believe that the new Portuguese Prime 
Minister is called Goncalves, and on 12 October 
the Post had a big story under the heading "Art 
Traditions Renewed: A Juried Show, a Salon dee 
Refuses” The headline contains another of those 
strange verbs (“1 was juried by the RA. yester- 
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day”, perhaps) and this total and rather insulting 
indifference to the correct spelling of French 
words. 

It is probably too much to hope that foreign 
languages will ever be well taught in a country 
which treats its native tongue so badly. Schools 
which cannot distinguish between accept and 
except are not going to worry about French 
pronunciation or spelling. They will go on to 
greater things. “I wrote Encounter Editor 
Lasky Monday” is now standard American 
although, by dropping superfluous words, it goes 
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against the modern tendency to use meaningless 
circumlocution. Sociologists are the worst of¬ 
fenders and their writings are doubtless a reflec¬ 
tion of their thought-processes. “Too, we can 
make a judgemental response in a reasonably 
instantaneous time-frame to whomever may 
articulate the perception that the capacity to 
generate language viability destruction has 
reached exponential take off at this moment of 
time.” 

Just wait till the television generation takes 
over. 


Fording the river 

Sunday afternoon and the water 
Black among the stones, the forest 
Ash-grey in its permanent dusk 
Of quivering pine. That day 
You unexpectedly crossed the river. 

It was cold and you quickly shouted 
As your feet felt the white stones 
Knocking together. I had bent 
To examine a strand of barbed wire 
Looping from a buried fence 

When I heard you shout. And 
There you were. On the other side. 

Running away, and l felt 

You had gone forever 

In a small puncture of anticipation. 

Gone. Although you were already 
Coming back. I picked up 
Your shoes with a sense that years 
Had suddenly decided to pass. 

I remembered your riddle 

On the way up here. “Brother or sister 
I have none, but that man’s father 
Is my father’s son. Who am I 
Talking about?” About my son, 

Who crossed cold Lethe, drought it Rubicon. 

Seamus Deane 
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Old Furniture & 
Nouvelle Critique” 

By George Watson 


T he literary 
world is now 
in a period of 
brief cult—brief 
but, in all prob¬ 
ability, intense— 
of the French New 
Criticism. Its name 
has gone forth. 
Within the next 
five years most 
students of litera¬ 
ture will have 
heard something 
of its doctrines and procedures; and within the next 
ten years, if similar cults like Northrop Frye or 
Marshal] McLuhan are anything to go by, they 
will have forgotten them. As a bystander, I could 
wish both periods shorter. La nouvelle critique 
seems to me silly stuff, and as cults go this one 
does not promise well. But the symptoms are 
there, and one must accept that it will happen. 
It would be foolish not to make due preparation 
—as foolish as to panic or to surrender. 

The history of Western criticism might be 
seen as the continuing swing of a pendulum, 
with the swings growing ever wider and more 
rapid. The pendulum moves between the mimetic 
and the formalist: Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
Poetics illustrate, though in no tidy way, the 
earliest recorded swing from one to the other. 
A work of art can be seen as a mimesis: as 
describing, or at least (as Plato supposed) as 
having a duty to describe, things as they are or 
should be, and as succeeding or failing in these 
terms; and this view often involves a moral 
demand upon literature. Alternatively, and as a 
polar opposite, literature can be seen in formal 
terms, an autonomy of pure design, a well- 
wrought urn. For more than two thousand years 
the critical mind has moved between these 
extremities, seeking to emphasise mimesis at the 
expense of autonomy, or vice versa, or struggling 
in various ways to reconcile them. Today, in a 
world where the fictions of Beckett, Nabokov 


and Borges are fashionable, autonomy is plainly 
in the ascendant. So it was, as anyone can 
remember, in the heyday of the American New 
Criticism, in the 1940s and 1950s, in the days 
when (or so it used to be said) a poem must not 
Mean but Be; and so, since the mid-1960s, with 
intriguing differences and a change of address 
from Yale to Paris, it is yet again. The pendulum 
now takes less than a generation to travel its 
course. 

Those whose early literary studies led them to 
Winnie-the-Pooh will recognise the contrast I 
am drawing here without difficulty. Pooh’s song, 
which he composed for walking in snow, runs: 

. . . And nobody 
Known — tiddely-pom. 

How cold my 
Toes — tiddely-pom 
Are 

Growing. 

“It isn’t the toes," remarks Piglet, who is a 
simple-minded mimeticist, “so much as the ears.” 
I take it that Pooh, who only put the “poms” in 
at all to make his song hummier, is a much purer 
formalist than Aristotle, who was eager to agree 
that poems exist in some sort of relationship 
with reality, insisting only that such relations 
need not be as direct as his master Plato had 
supposed. A. A. Milne is a clearer and (for this 
limited illustrative purpose) a more useful 
author. He makes Piglet insist, as mimeticists 
always do, that what really matters is whether a 
poem is true or false. Pooh, a formalist, can see 
that “ears” would not have rhymed as well as 
“toes.” (The metrical lay-out of the poem on the 
page, by the way, with head-rhymes rather than 
end-rhymes, is an ingenious 1928 parody of free 
verse.) And Piglet's question, in its implications, 
is still worth pondering. Can it be right, just for 
the sake of a rhyme, to tell a lie? 

Piglet's view would do pretty well for Plato or 
a social realist of the last hundred years or so, 
but it is Pooh’s view which for the moment is in 
vogue. It may be interesting to consider why. 
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Formalism flourishes, as it does today, when 
literary intellectuals are bored with things as they 
are, or when they despair of the epistemological 
struggle to describe them. The first motive is the 
commoner, probably, the second the more 
dignified, and that is why epistemological despair 
attracts most or all of the debate. But I believe 
boredom to be the principal cause of recent 
Parisian formalism: the French New Critics 
themselves, and their disciples, often strike one as 
advanced victims of urban ennui . They have 
certainly grown bored with radical politics. They 
may once have thought the social system to be 
wicked, and perhaps in some vestigial sense still 
do; but they are rarely activists nowadays, and 
their contempt for social analysis, whether in fact 
or fiction, is evidently born of a surfeit. All that 
is very understandable. We have just lived 
through the ’60s, when “society” was a hope¬ 
lessly over-used word, and a reaction was bound 
to set in. Social realities are no longer felt by 
such people to be interesting enough to be 
subjected to more and still more analysis. 
Society, in this state of mind, does not deserve 
to be analysed. All this is offered as a summary 
of a mood, not as an argument. (It is evidently 
no sort of argument). But 1 hope that, considered 
as a summary, it is not gravely unjust. It is not, 
I hasten to add, my c ,vn mood. 


B oredom is in itself boring. It requires no 
explanation, though its sources may, and 
everyone knows what it is like. But though it 
may be easy to understand, it is, in this instance, 
difficult intelligently to share. It extends beyond 
ordinary social reality, like the family and the 
cafe, to embrace the lecture-hall or amphitheatre 
and ultimately the whole descriptive task of 
literary study itself. It extends to the analysis of 
literature, as such analysis is usually understood: 
just saying what a book is like, and what happens 
in it. Even granting that French academic 
criticism, as an historical enquiry, is less abundant 
and less adventurous than English, it cannot really 
be sensible to say that all this is totally and 
without exception boring. Nor is the social 
reality of Paris, unless to the most jaded of 
human palates, tedious to observe or to take 
part in. An outsider is bound to be puzzled by 
the sheer intellectual despair that underlies the 
New Criticism. Paris, though not itself boring, is 
full of bored people. To explain why would be 
an interesting exercise, though hardly the task of 
a literary historian. 

And full of lonely people. Raymond Aron, in 

1 Jonathan Culler, Times Literary Supplement (9 
March 1973). 
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what is still the best account of the events of 
May 1968, La Revolution Introuvable (1968), has 
put loneliness high among the causes of that 
mindless explosion. Anyone who has sat in the 
bare, inhospitable class-rooms of the College de 
France or of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, or in one of the dozen or so universities 
now scattered in and around greater Paris, senses 
the isolation that drives the young to such deso¬ 
late places. In British universities, which are more 
often pleasant retreats interspersed with lawns 
and gardens and rendered human by the inti¬ 
macies of personal teaching, that sense of isola¬ 
tion is by and large far weaker. But even here tho 
spur of loneliness can be felt and avowed, and 
among academics as well as students. A Fellow 
of a Cambridge college has recently commended 
intellectual fads not on any intrinsic ground, but 
simply as a prophylactic against solitude. They 
offer possibilities of “inter-personal relation¬ 
ships”, which I take to be a pompous phrase 
for friendship: “if a work is new, that is an 
excellent reason for attending to it." 1 Presumably 
“new” here does not mean merely of recent 
publication, but substantially new, or saying 
something that has not been said before. The 
difficulty here is that you cannot tell what is new 
until you know what is old; and much recent 
French criticism is mutton dressed as lamb. 

But it is the remark about personal relation¬ 
ships that is the more disquieting. Are there 
really people, even in British universities, so 
humanly deprived that they are driven to respect 
what they know to be merely faddish in a 
despairing hope of intimacy? That would amount 
to a harsh rebuke, merited or not, against the 
institutions that drive them to such courses. But 
it also smacks honestly of self-rebuke. Indeed 
the state of mind in which an academic can 
publicly declare his allegiance to a fad which he 
knows to be no more than that deserves some 
wondering contemplation. 

A rapid outline of this phenomenon of the 
1960s and after, crude as such outlines must be, 
may put the issues into some sort of initial clarity. 
The French New Criticism has now run a quick 
passage through three principal stages. 

It began, around 1960, as part of a fashion 
which existed as strongly in Anglo-American 
criticism, namely a late-Marxist view of literature 
as a social product and as a mirror of the society 
that produced it. All reality, including literature, 
was held to be social, and a work of literature 
was the outcome of whatever social condi¬ 
tioning the author—always represented here as a 
hapless victim of social pressures—had been 
subjected to. I am tempted to dub that brief 
phase of the Western critical tradition the 
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“society-and” period, since many of its titles 
included that ritual phrase. A mimic could 
easily reproduce the manner in which, in England 
at least, the sacred word “society” was pro¬ 
nounced in those days, the second vowel being 
regularly accorded a sort of souped-up version 
of a classless East-Midland accent. It is now a 
dead fashion. 

The second phase, which retained much of the 
jargon of latter-day Marxism, was structuralist. 
The linguist Saussure was its god, the anthropolo¬ 
gist L6vi-Strauss its prophet, and it dominated the 
fashionable mind of the mid-’60s. Its devotees 
did not know, or did not care, that much of the 
linguistic structuralism of Saussure, who died in 
1913, had already been overturned. They held 
that, just as Saussure.had “shown” how, beneath 
all the instances of individual speech-acts, or 
parole, there is a structure of language itself, or 
longue, so in anthropology and in literature, 
beneath all the individual instances. ... I recall 
hearing M. Roland Barthes, then the most 
fashionable of French literary critics, lecturing 
in California in 1967 on “the Principle of Narra- 
tivity." Just as there is parole and langue , so 
beneath all the individual instances of story 
there must exist, waiting to be revealed, the 
principle of Story itself. Advanced spirits in 
Paris were now looking for it. They did not find 
it, however, or the other structures they were 
looking for, and the game moved on. 

The third phase, and the present one, is a 
structuralism of mind. Since Barthes, and 
especially from the late '60’s on, has made this 
his favoured territory, 1 shall refer to these three 
phases by the shorthand titles of Marx, Saussure 
and Barthes; though Phase III plainly coincides, 
and by no accident, with the Anglo-American 
vogue of Marshall McLuhan and a European 
fashion for semiotics. Barthes represents an 
increasingly dogmatic subjectivism. It is an 
error, he has recently claimed in SjZ (1970) and 
he plaisir du texte (1973), to have supposed that 
we can ever through literature learn to know 
social reality (Marx) or even the internal struc¬ 
ture of a literary work (Saussure). Reality is a 
mental creation, and what we learn to know 
better, through criticism, is the shape of our own 
minds. Each his own structuralist. ... A middle- 
period work like his Critique et vdritd (1966), a 
reply to a derisive attack on the new school by an 
established academic critic, warned the world at 
an early stage that subjectivism was where the 

* R. P. Blackmur, Annt mirabiles 1921-1925 
(Washington, 1956), a brief series of lectures delivered 
in 1956. 

•Bernard Bergonzi, The Situation of the Novel 
(London, 1970), from the Pelican edition (1972), 
pp.110,233. 


neo-critical road was leading. That road, after 
all, is one of the grandes routes of French intel¬ 
lectual life. It is a road already trodden, some of 
the way, by Proust, Gide, Vaidry, and Sartre. But 
not everyone has followed it so far. Much of the 
newest Parisian criticism, in writers like Sollers 
and Kristeva, is a hot competition in subjectivism. 
Introversion is now the rage: more subjective (one 
imagines one murmuring to another) than thou. 

An American critic once remarked that man¬ 
kind now Jives in the first historical age to be 
“fully self-conscious of its fictions.”* The asser¬ 
tion, odd as it is, sums up much of the self- 
confidence that characterises the latest versions of 
nouvelle critique. It is now very widely believed, 
and not only in Paris, that realism, in the broadest 
sense of the term, or the doctrine that immediate 
reality can and should be described in fiction, is 
an antiquated and traditional doctrine; and that 
fictionality, or a technical self-consciousness 
about the status of fictions, is the latest thing. 

Bernard Bergonzi, in his acutely sensible study 
of recent fiction in English, The Situation of the 
Novel (1970), makes that point again and again. 
The book is a generous and convincing defence 
of a British tradition against its American and 
continental rivals: realism versus (among other 
things) fictionality. It may stand worthily on the 
shelf beside Donald Davie’s Thomas Hardy and 
British Poetry (1973), which labours convincingly 
to show that we British are not down-hearted: 
not everything in the modern poetry-garden of 
the Western world, in this century, has after all 
been Franco-American. Clearly the British are 
on the move; the worm is turning. But what a 
slow, and what a cautious turn! You would 
hardly guess from all this that the British in recent 
times have ever been capable of any startling 
artistic originality—merely of a sort of sober, 
naive excellence that a hurried world might 
easily be forgiven for overlooking. Just listen to 
Bergonzi: if some new American novelists have 
been neglected in England, he writes, 

it is, perhaps, not just because of a lazy English 
distaste for literary experimentation, though this is 
doubtless a factor; it may also be that the English, 
in their conservative way, are still inclined to 
believe in reality as traditionally conceived.... 

Or again: 

I have tried to indicate the extraordinary conserva¬ 
tism of English cultural life and the tenacious 
survival of nineteenth-century forms-• 

It would be pointless and imprudent to hound an 
ally when the adversary is so evidently elsewhere, 
and Bergonzi can see as clearly as anyone that 
realism is nothing like the exhausted vein that 
fashionable opinion supposes. 
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Fashionable opinion here Is neatly represented 
by the notorious remark by John Barth, the 
American novelist, that “God wasn’t too bad a 
novelist, except that he was a realist.” But all this 
is surely to misread the signs of the times. 
Whenever smart critics pronounce realism to be 
dead, whether in drama or novel, a new talent 
like Kingsley Amis or Harold Pinter, and usually 
a British talent, rises up to prove them wrong. 
And the world, and not just the British, goes on 
reading and watching British realism and asking 
for more. Galsworthy on television has just 
triumphed behind the Iron Curtain. Lively minds 
like Miss Iris Murdoch, in a scattering of articles, 4 
or J. P. Stern in On Realism (1973), think up 
crushingly convincing arguments on the British 
side. For half-a-ccntury now, realism has been 
the great escape-artist of our literary tradition: 
forever reported missing, or behind bars, or dead, 
and forever startling the occupying power with 
some daring coup. It cannot lie down and die. 


I HAVE CALLED The Situation of the Novel 
a defence of the British tradition in fiction 
because it is so defensive. Why is Professor 
Bergonzi, and why is nearly everybody else, so 
desperately certain that realism is conservative? 
To Henry James, in b's essay on Trollope (1883), 
just the reverse seemed true. The pendulum was 
then swinging in the other direction: he saw 
Trollope (and this will astonish all but the most 
alert readers of the Barchester novels) as a 
master, or rather a victim, of old-fashioned 
fictionality—an excessively, antiquatedly self- 
conscious technician. “He took a suicidal satis¬ 
faction in reminding the reader”, remarks James 
disapprovingly, “that the story he was telling 
was only, after all, a make-believe.” James calls 
all this “a pernicious trick”; it is also, as he 
rightly insists, a very old and traditional trick in 
English fiction. Fielding had used it, Sterne had 
built Tristram Shandy around it: far from being 
nouveau, fictionality nearly a hundred years ago 
looked old-hat. Trollope himself would have 
appreciated the irony whereby, some ninety years 
after his death, his techniques have come to look 
more avant-garde than those of a patronising 
young American rival like Henry James. So 
perhaps we had better look more closely at the 
competing claims of realism and fictionality to 
be called modem. 

If it is the modem European novel that Is in 

4 Iris Murdoch, “The Sublime and Beautiful Re¬ 
visited”, Yale Review , 49 (I960); “Against Dryness”, 
Encounter (January 1961). The former article, the 
fiiller of the two, risks oblivion by its very title; it has 
nothing to do with Burke, but is one of the most 
powerful and eloquent advocacies of literary realism 
in our times. 
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question, then realism is plainly flourishing with 
Scott and Jane Austen in English, Balzac and 
Stendhal in French. So it is not obviously more 
than a century-and-a-half old. Well, fictionality 
is much, much older than that, even in the novel. 
It is there in Don Quixote, and powerfully and 
totally there, with batteries of supporting 
positions, in Sterne. Tristram Shandy is a fiction 
about the impossibility of writing a fiction. So 
fictionality in that same tradition is more than 
two hundred years old. Of course this proves 
nothing but a priority, and there is no need to 
fall into the advertising state of mind where New 
means Good. But if one is faced, day after day, 
with the assertion that realism is conservative and 
fictionality avant-garde, it is helpful to dear up 
the matter of priority. The truth is that realism 
is a young and very healthy plant in Western 
fiction: it is fictionality that is ancient. The 
narrative ingenuities of Beckett, Borges and the 
nouveau roman belong to a more antique Euro¬ 
pean tradition than those of Waver ley, Emma , or 
the Riverside Villas Murder. The roots of the 
“new” run deeper than the roots of modern British 
fiction. They run backwards and downwards in 
the direction of classical and Renaissance mock- 
epic, the 18th-century French critical argument 
about vrai and vraisemblance in fiction, Fielding’s 
Shamela and Pasquin, and the whole wide 
European vogue for Sterne. On the long view, it 
is realism that is new. 

All that is a matter of technique. More puzzling 
is the view that literary realism is politically con¬ 
servative. The emergence of the nouvelle critique 
from a welter of literary Marxism has left its mark 
here, in its tendency to see every enemy in right- 
wing colours, and this remains something more 
than a matter of jargon. Words like “bourgeoisie” 
and “proletariat” arc still used in such circles as 
if they meant something real. Tel Quel, the princi¬ 
pal journal of the school, is still tricked out with 
Maoist slogans, and the very dictators who would 
dismiss the New Critics as “bourgeois decadents” 
and pack them off to execution or the labour- 
camp are still paraded in the writings of those 
critics as the hopes of mankind. All this, though, 
is a matter of loose historical association. A more 
crucial question needs to be posed and answered; 
is there any substantive connection between 
Marxism or any other prospect of social change, 
on the one hand, and the doctrine that fiction 
can only give an account of itself or of the mind 
that reads it? 

T hat doctrine, after all, is no exaggera¬ 
tion of the present Barthesian position. At 
least as early as 1963, Barthes was denying die 
very possibility of realism. 
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If the history of literature. In the end. Is a history of 
techniques, that is not because literature is only 
technique . . . but because technique is the only 
power able to suspend perception [le sens du monde] 
' and to keep open the imperative question addressed 
to it; for it is not replying that is hard, but asking: 
one speaks by asking and replies by silence.* 

Fiction cannot tell: it can merely be read and re¬ 
read. See, for example, S/Z, where Barthes 
reads Balzac’s Sarrasine as a system of five 
codes of lisibilitd, or the multiple process by 
which one reads a novel. 

The notion that a literary text could ever be 
shown to have its own structure has by now been 
totally abandoned. A “text” presents the reader, 
in this revised doctrine, not with a structure but 
with a “structuration”—the process by which 
the individual reader persuades himself, no doubt 
mistakenly, that a structure exists. In recent ver¬ 
sions of this extreme of subjectivism, all literature 
is a seductive cheat; as Robbe-Grillet has claimed 
of his recent novel Projet pour une revolution d 
New York (1970), it is a “Iudic organisation” or 
play-system. What is more, play is now and 
henceforth the only possibility, even in politics. 

All this looks like a curious position for a 
radical. No doubt conservatives have often felt 
something like this; and as conservatives they 
have an obvious tactical interest in persuading 
radicals to despair about the efficacy of political 
action. If you believe, as Robbe-Grillet and 
Barthes appear to do, that there are no solutions 
to political problems, then you are unlikely to 
give political establishments much to worry 
about, unless in the way of an occasional 
theatrical street-demonstration. If you believe 
that you cannot even know and describe social 
phenomena, then the case for changing them 
fades into the deepest uncertainty. It ends as 
little more, indeed, than a matter of faith. Why 
change what you cannot know? The denial of 
realism by the French New Critics in recent 
years, whether conservative or not in purpose, 
is surely conservative in effect. President Pompi¬ 
dou, if he noticed such matters at all, would 
have been delighted. 

All human activity, in this absolute view, is a 
mere game, and that judgment includes not just 
fiction but war, revolution, and reform. No 
literature, writes Barthes in the same prefatory 
essay of 1963, “no literature in the world has 
ever replied to the question it put.” Literature, he 
continues, is like a god whose perpetual motto 
is “I disappoint”: it is the art of disappointing, 
‘Tart de la deception.” You may think literature 
Is telling you something. You may think Proust 
Is informing you about life in the Belle Epoque. 

5 Roland Barthes, preface to Bruce Morrissette, 
Les romans de Robbe-Grillet (Paris, 1963), p. 14. 


You are wrong. 

This assertion, bold as it is, stands on an 
argumentative base so modest as to be almost 
invisible. Before pronouncing on world literature, 
we had better read it: enough of it, at least, and 
in enough variety, to make such assertions carry 
some cash-value. The French nouvelle critique , 
notoriously, is ethnocentrically French. And it is 
limited in a still more damaging sense. It assumes 
that literature began around 1800. Its favourite 
authors, among the dead, are Balzac, Flaubert, 
and Proust. If you think something like that, then 
it is bound to look obvious that realism is old-hat 
and fictionality the latest thing. But a good dose 
of literary history could dear the matter up at 
once. 

The cult of thb new, in its more recent forms, 
is now something of a curiosity. I grope here 
gratefully towards a word which I have only 
recently learned—“palaeo-modern.” The word 
sums up not just the French New Criticism, but 
also the New Left of the 1960s which in a sense 
it supplanted, and a good many other post-War 
fashions to boot. A palaeo-modern is one who, 
craving for intellectual novelty, imagines that 
something conceived half-a-century ago or more 
is the latest thing. The New Left was a classic 
case of the phenomenon, since it thought Marx 
the latest thing in socio-economics, and imagined 
that an early 19th-century German had answers 
to late 20th-century problems. Of course it 
is obvious that the antiquity of a scripture is no 
objection to its truth. But it is a very conclusive 
objection to its novelty, and the epithet “new” 
in “New Left” is going to take some explaining 
from apologetic historians. So it is with tiouvelle 
critique. Its claim to novelty, after all, is no mere 
garnishing: it is crucial to its undertaking. 
Abandon it, and much of the interest collapses. 

If anyone doubts this, the matter is easily 
tested. Try suggesting, in any class or conversa¬ 
tion where such ideas are in vogue, that an asser¬ 
tion by Barthes, say, would have seemed familiar 
to Dr Johnson or Sainte-Beuve or even I. A. 
Richards. It does not matter whether “familiar” 
here means familiar-and-true or familiar-and- 
false: the charge is deeply felt, and it is met with 
scornful, even outraged rejection. There is no 
room in that world for the possibility that a view 
might be old and right, or wrong and new. To be 
a New Critic is to preen oneself on being up-to- 
date. It is to see oneself as victor in a contest for 
modernity. 

W hy are somb intellectuals so ardently 
in love with what they suppose to be new? 
The list of motives is long, fend not self¬ 
exclusive. The intellectual may be lonely, and a 
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fashionable idea can offer a precious chance at 
intimacy. He may be deeply infatuated by a 
coterie-teacher employing all the wiles charac¬ 
teristic of the species. He may be bowled over, 
as a student, by the sheer freshness of something 
no schoolmaster had ever mentioned to him. He 
may fall in love with polysyllables. He may 
relish the cosiness of belonging to a clique, the 
sense that “I know something you don’t know.” 
He may be afraid, and with reason, of the lone¬ 
liness of original thought. 

All this concerns the way of the disciple, and 
of course there axe other ways of reading the 
New Criticism. One can sip rather than swallow. 
Unimpressed by its solemnities, one might still be 
amused by its real capacity to amuse. There may 
be few belly-laughs at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, but the atmosphere there is still 
compatible, for the discerning, with a dry and 
humorous cynicism. There are those there who, in 
their own ludic way, are playing the game for fun, 
which is the only good reason for playing a game 
at all. Barthes’s latest title, Le plaisir du texte, is 
aptly chosen: rightly considered, the nouvelle 
critique is not just a revived debate about the 
alleged autonomy of literature. It can be a 
nearly autonomous activity of its own. It is not 
so much about literaiure as about itself, a prime 
example of the extreme formalism it has now 
embraced. It can even achieve moments of literary 
distinction, and belongs at its best to that 
refined aphoristic mode that the English have 
admired in the French for three centuries and 
which they find so hard to imitate. When M. L£vi- 
Strauss calls thought “a treasured excrement” 
{“La pens£e est un excrement qu’on thdsaurise"), 
one is back in something like the world of 
Diderot or La Rochefoucauld. Such men, 
whatever their claims to standing as critics, do not 
have to contest a claim to be men of letters. 
They share one vital property with poets: a 
talent to use language beyond mere use, to render 
speech memorable and to enforce upon the 
reader surprise. 

It surely follows, however, that demands on 
English-speaking critics to employ the techniques 
of the Parisian school are beside the point. 
Professor John Weightman, in a recent book. 
The Concept of the Avant-Garde (1973), has 
revealed himself in a sympathetic light as the 
victim of an over-developed cultural conscience, 
confessing there to a sense of “guilt and inade¬ 
quacy” over his failure to enjoy the nouveau 
roman i ana he sounds equally guilty when he 
contemplates its critical apparatus. All this 
'strikes me as engagingly but needlessly scrupu¬ 
lous. These “techniques” do not exist to be used. 
Even those who invent them do not use them for 
more than a matter of weeks or months. The 
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pretty patterns on the blackboards of the Grandes 
Ecoles are wiped off before the next class, survive 
a little longer in student notebooks, and are 
quickly forgotten. Each successive work of 
nouvelle critique offers not so much an example 
of how new tools can be used, but yet another set 
of still newer tools. The whole armoury now 
looks rather like the fun-room of a Hollywood 
star, cluttered with expensive toys that were tired 
of soon after they were delivered. In that world 
a mere novel or poem, which must now be called 
a “text”, is an essentially perfunctory illustration 
of a critical abstraction; and a book like SIZ, 
though it informs about Barthes’s state of mind 
in or around the year 1970, cannot seriously be 
said to inform about Balzac. The New Critic is 
simply not interested in what a work of literature 
has to give. 

The ultimate puzzle about “advanced” French 
criticism is its continuing success in isolating 
itself from the intellectual life of the Western 
world. To speak of success is to imply that 
isolation to be deliberate, and so it is. Its object 
is to allow a sense of national grandeur to survive 
untouched. And nouvelle critique, in its own 
curious and coterie way, is in the end a patriotic 
movement. Whatever London or New York may 
think or do, Paris must claim an independent liter¬ 
ary existence: to abandon that would be to aban¬ 
don a cherished assumption many centuries old. 

In this aspect, the nouvelle critique may be seen 
as a sort of literary equivalent to President 
Pompidou’s nuclear tests, and The Pleasure of 
the Test might make a diverting title for the 
English version of Barthes’s book. Something is 
exploded—a big noise, with attendant protests— 
to demonstrate that France has not sunk her 
identity. Her flag still flies. 

I do not believe, however, as a lover of that 
flag, that the larger intellectual claims of the New 
Criticism can in all seriousness be allowed. It is 
neither as new nor as French as it is eager to 
believe. Its claims to novelty, though strenuous, 
are also strained. True originality, as Cocteau 
once told the French Academy, consists in trying 
to behave like everybody else without succeeding. 
How, then, would one describe those who try 
unsuccessfully to be different? “Je veux qu’on me 
distingue ,” said Moliire’s Misanthrope: “I would 
like people to think me special.” The New Critic 
is decidedly an Alceste; and his task, still un¬ 
fulfilled, is to persuade the world (and not just 
Paris) that he is as odd as he hopes he is. 


T hat oddity is none the less an affecta¬ 
tion. That is plain not just in what the New 
Critic asserts but, even more powerfully, in what 
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fae takes for granted. It is in the casual asides and 
easy assumptions of the nouvelle critique that its 
antiquity is revealed. Its modernity is old- 
fashioned. Its preconceptions are late 19th- 
century or, at the latest, pre-1914. It began by 
assuming a structuralist view of linguistics pro¬ 
pounded in Geneva before the first World War. 
It still imagines that words like “bourgeoisie" 
and “proletariat" mean something, not just as 
terms in intellectual history but as social realities. 
It assumes a good deal of 19th-century positivism, 
including the demand (when disputatiously con¬ 
venient) either to define one’s terms or to accept 
defeat in debate. Jt holds that, for everybody 
except the New Critic himself, who is miraculous¬ 
ly exempt, all literary judgments are the effects 
of social conditioning and are without objective 
standing, it supposes, as Barthes has put it in a 
brisk aside in the opening paragraphs of SjZ, 
that “science docs not evaluate." It is, in fact, 
an historically belated instance of literary sub¬ 
jectivism ; philosophically speaking, it is evidently 
prc-Poppcr, and caught somewhere between 
early and late Wittgenstein. True there is nothing 
sacred about the collected works of Karl Popper 


or Wittgenstein's Philosophical Investigations, 
and the New Critic is as free as anyone else to 
show that they are wrongheaded. But he has not 
yet arrived at that point. The simple truth is that 
the last forty years of Anglo-Saxon intellectual 
life remain in those circles simply unread. The 
New Criticism is composed in nationalistic 
ignorance of that intellectual life. 

Imagine a man living in the garret of a decaying 
house. He is young, though of old family, and a 
long ancestral tradition has refined his tastes 
and conversation but enfeebled his will. The 
house is an inherited one, but the inheritance is 
not enough to keep it dean or even in repair. The 
youth can no longer afford to live in all of it, so 
he has moved to the top, and is trying to let out 
what is left. Failing that, he might sell off the 
furniture; but it belonged to his great-grand¬ 
parents, and he cannot bear to see it go. He is not 
even sure anyone would buy it. 

It might be, though, in the turn of fashion, that 
old furniture would do as it is. Especially with 
new covers.... With new covers, the world might 
even think it new. 


A Message 

Sometimes I hear your voice in others, 
censored by distance (like a family face): 
was she at school with you, before or after, 
bom (or her mother bred) in the same place, 
your cousin, or some sister of some lover? 


One thinks of those genetic trees 

down which we drop from Eve or someone tougher; 

but tones can be transmitted, gestures, 

talents quite new each world makes us discover, 

then scatter to our friends, our slaves, our masters. 


So you must sometimes hear or see 
some misplaced hint of what you thought unique 
(as we seem forced to do): and so survives 
diiTusedly, like fragments of a wreck 
along a coast, one summer of our lives. 

Silenced, we still communicate: 
imperfectly, across that spreading life 
where our unknown ill-copied replicas, 
starting with equal joy where we left off, 
make something of our second marriages. 

Alistair Elliot 
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Letter from Petersburg (USA) 

The Power 
of Assembly 

By Max Egremont 

P ETERSBURG is a 
sleepy town in 
southern Virginia where 
the pace of life is slow. 
At the end of the Civil 
War the Confederate 
army was besieged here 
for over a year, before 
Robert E. Lee retreated 
to surrender at Appo¬ 
mattox. In 1831, in nearby Southampton County, 
a slave called Nat Tvner led an abortive rebellion 
against the white farmers (it was crushed and he 
was executed). Petersburg is in the middle of the 
Virginia tobacco country, and when you walk 
through the streets you can smell the sweet aroma 
of the tobacco leaves that have been brought in 
from the flat featureless land that surrounds the 
town. 

Many of the people who live around Petersburg 
arc desperately poor (in some of the outlying 
rural counties 70% of the population live below 
the U.S. government’s official “poverty level”). 
There was, until recently, little hope for these 
ramshackle agricultural and predominantly black 
communities. Since the time of the post-Civil 
War “Reconstruction” Period the Virginia State 
and County authorities have tended to forget 
about their steadily worsening condition. 

But it was here that in 1968 Don Anderson, who 
in the 1950s graduated from the University of 
Michigan (and the London School of Economics), 
came to set up a unique experiment in poverty 
alleviation. He calls it “The Assemblies.” 
Anderson, whose ancestors were slaves in the 
southwestern part of Virginia, describes his 
project as an attempt to help the poor to help 
themselves. But essentially it is a populistic 
movement that is in the process of gaining 
political control of the rural counties in this part 
of the south. 

An Assembly consists of 50 representatives from 
one county who are elected by a series of com¬ 


mittees. Anderson’s main point is that, under his 
system, which he holds up as an example of 
Jeffersonian “grass roots democracy” in action, 
the individual problems of a whole area can bn 
brought to the attention of a central deliberative 
body. Each member of an Assembly is in contact, 
through tbe committee that elects him, with 42 
members of his community. So far Don Anderson 
has set up twenty Assemblies in this area of 
Virginia, mostly in the rural regions, although 
he has succeeded in establishing four within the 
city of Portsmouth. 

A county’s Assembly will usually meet once a 
month in a local hall. Anderson and his staff 
(a salaried assistant and 8 full-time volunteers) 
take care to prepare an order paper beforehand, 
although they rarely participate in the discussion 
that results. The meeting is conducted along 
strict parliamentary lines, the procedures being 
derived from Anderson’s stay in England (and 
his careful study of Erskine May!). A Speaker is 
elected and no one may speak without his 
permission—if they do Anderson interrupts to 
remind the Assembly of the rules of debate. 
Various members of the Assembly have been 
allotted different responsibilities; for example, 
if a person has a query about the advisability of 
planting sweet potatoes on his land it will be 
answered by the member of the Assembly who 
has responsibility for agriculture. ■* 

When asked about the “political aims” of the 
Assemblies Anderson will deny that they have 
any. The scheme exists, he says, to acquaint 
the poor with the different types of assistance 
that are available to them through government- 
sponsored welfare schemes of which they would 
otherwise be ignorant. Indeed, superficially, 
such an apolitical position is essential, for to 
pay the salaries of himself and his deputy director 
and the living expenses of his volunteers he has to 
obtain grants from churches and foundations 
(the Ford Foundation turned him down). So he 
points to the evidence of his success in getting 
people to help themselves by setting up cheap 
clothing stores and small agricultural co¬ 
operatives, and to the low cost of the Assemblies 
(approximately $100,000 a year) compared to 
other similar operations. These communities 
exist, therefore they must be helped; ostensibly 
this is the only message that he seeks to get 
across to those whose support he wishes to gain, ■ 

Yet Anderson’s Assemblies is one of the most 
significant movements in the American South, 
whether one looks at it from the political or from 
the social point of view. When an Assembly 
meets, bringing people together who live in the 
same county and who all feel, in varying degrees, 
the need of assistance, these people will inevitably 
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discuss the best way for them to bring their 
problems to the attention of those who have the 
power to help. The inevitable answer is to gain a 
measure of that power for themselves. Thus two 
counties in this part of Virginia now have a black 
majority on their governing bodies, or Board of 
Supervisors (only three other counties in the 
United States are controlled by blacks), and these 
board members are all products of their local 
Assemblies. 

At election time the Assemblies are particularly 
active. They encourage their communities to vote 
and to play a large part in the campaign. During 
one Assembly meeting that 1 attended, a smartly 
dressed middle-aged man stood up to caution 
his audience against “complacency”—at the 
next election, he said, a greater effort must be 
made than ever before because, despite their lack 
of numerical strength, the whites in the area have 
still not forgotten their old supremacy. . .. 


Don Andkrson, underneath some exterior 
eccentricities (in his spare time he dresses up in a 
kilt and plays the bagpipes), is a tireless and 
sagacious leader. Aggressive militancy is not his 


style, largely because in southern Virginia neither 
the whites (who are not afraid to use violence) 
nor the State authorities would stand for it. 
He works slowly, only moving into action when 
there is a good chance of success. In the autumn 
of 1970 the Assemblies organised a boycott of a 
county High School to protest against the 
squalid condition of the building. As a result a 
new school is to be constructed. Because of 
discriminatory hiring practices and improper 
treatment of clients, another Assembly requested 
that a County Welfare Supervisor be fired. 
Eventually the Supervisor resigned under pressure. 
The Assemblies were also responsible for 
producing the first black State Trooper in 
Virginia. 

Anderson is ambitious for his project. This 
year he is to move over the state line, to set up 
the first Assembly in northern North Carolina, a 
region where the Ku KIux Klan is still a force 
to be reckoned with. From Petersburg he hopes 
to spread his operation over the entire South, 
quietly and wrapped in the cloth of the church. 
Every Assembly meeting begins with a hymn; 
but for some it is a call to battle as well as a call 
to prayer. 


Two Russian Writers 

Fadeyev & Tvardovsky—By Helen von Ssachno 


I t was announ¬ 
ced on the 
front page of the 
Soviet Literatur - 
nay a Gazeta early 
last year: the es¬ 
tablishment of an 
Alexander Fadey¬ 
ev award for out¬ 
standing work in 
the field of “War 
Literature”, con¬ 
sisting of gold and 
silver medals to be 
awarded by the 
secretariat of the 
Soviet Writers* 
Union in associa¬ 
tion with the political Commissars of the Red 
Army and Navy. The award was intended as 
a rntirk of recognition of the patriotism, politi¬ 
cal commitment, and artistic qualities of writers 
who convincingly portrayed the “heroic achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviet people in defence of its 


socialist homeland.” Nothing surprising here. 
But that it should have been named after 
Alexander Fadeyev, the former secretary-general 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union who committed 
suicide in May 1956, could have (and probably 
did) raise a few eyebrows. 

Fadeyev’s lifelong combination of the roles of 
writer and politician puts his whole career in an 
ambiguous light and was ultimately disastrous 
to both. He was sixteen when the Revolution 
(i.e. the October seizure of power) broke out, and 
was a pupil at the commercial school at Vladi¬ 
vostok. He fired a pistol at the picture of the Tsar 
in his parents’ home and then pointed it at 
his own reflection in the mirror—a histrionic 
gesture of whose symbolical nature he was well 
aware, and a kind of dress rehearsal of the real 
tragedy of 13 May 1956. Then, no Jess melo¬ 
dramatically, the boy burnt his poems and left 
home to join a band of Bolshevik militants. The 
three years of partisan warfare that followed were 
reflected in his short novel Rasgrom (“The 
Massacre”), on which his reputation as a Soviet 
writer was to be based; it is undoubtedly one of 
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(he most colourful literary documents of the 
early period of War Communism. 

He did not write a great deal more. There is an 
uncompleted novel called The Last of the Udege 
Tribe, a description of the Soviet nationality 
policies in Siberia; and in 1944 he published a 
collection of War dispatches. Then there are the 
first few chapters of a similarly uncompleted 
novel. Black Metallurgy ; and finally his chief 
work. The Young Guard, a novel about the part¬ 
isans in the Second World War (which he had to 
rewrite completely at Stalin's bidding). This took 
him some four years, and in the end “Stalin’s 
battle” was given its literary apotheosis. 

Stalingrad is the most tremendous manifestation of 
brilliant generalship. . . . Stalingrad is the most 
priceless fruit of the genius whose name the town 
bears.... 

T hen there began the phase of total subjection 
that was to be ultimately so disastrous. So 
completely did Fadayev identify himself with 
Stalin’s personal dictatorship that after the latter’s 
death he became a symbol of the personality 
cult. For this he had more than ample oppor¬ 
tunity. With the exception of a few years during 
the Second World War, he remained president of 
the Writers’ Unioi (he was Maxim Gorky’s 
successor) until his death. He was a member of 
the Party’s Central Committee for 16 years. He 
was also a member of the committee that granted 
the Stalin Prize (of which he was himself a 
winner). He was president of the Soviet Peace 
Council and vice-president of the World Peace 
Council. He travelled from country to country, 
made innumerable speeches, issued orders and 
laid down the law. 

How could all this not affect a writer? His 
character changed out of all recognition. He knew 
that his career as an author was over, and that 
henceforth he could be nothing but a faithful 
police-dog in the most exposed cultural-political 
position that the Soviet Union had to offer; and 
it was this knowledge which began slowly to 
gnaw away at him. He became an alcoholic, and 
certain neurotic signs more and more characterised 
his public appearances. When Stalin died he had 
long been a dead man himself. As president of the 
Writers’ Union he had to pronounce political 
judgment on every suspicious literary tendency, 
and his judgments inevitably carried awesome 
weight. And now, suddenly, he became the 
personification of a period that was officially 
denounced as—criminal! At the 20th Party 
Congress he was not re-elected to the Central 
Committee, and his enemies started harrying him. 

Mikhail Sholokhov—he was not yet the 
political watchdog which he became after his 
speech at the 23rd Party Congress (1966) in 
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which he demanded the death penalty for Audrey 
Sinyavsky and Juli Daniel—publicly attacked 
him. 

“After Gorky’s death we sought with Comrade 
Fadeyev to establish a kind of collective leadership 
in the Writers’ Union. Nothing came of that. 
Fadeyev turned out to have such a domineering 
trend that he could not be converted to the principle 
of collegiality. This state of affairs lasted for fifteen 
years. Today I ask myself: Why did we not tell 
Fadeyev at the outset that the Writers’ Union is not 
an army—and certainly not a prison chain-gang— 
and that we writers did not propose to stand to 
stand to attention in front of you. Comrade 
Fadeyev?...” 

It is hard to guess what would have become 
of him if he had not committed suicide. He might 
have been sacrificed as a scapegoat of the 
Personality Cult, or he might have been only 
temporarily shelved. At all events, after his 
death a slow process of resurrection began, with 
the publication first of his very meagre posthu¬ 
mous works; and then, at intervals of several 
years, of his correspondence. 

As a letter-writter Fadeyev was unknown to his 
contemporaries; in their eyes the President of the 
Writers’ Union was the most corrupt of the 
corrupt. But now/when the various phases of his 
corruption were revealed by the publication of his 
certainly more than carefully edited cor¬ 
respondence, many of these contemporaries were 
forced at least to reconsider the matter. Here was 
a man on whose actions and passions the state 
had secured a monopoly, and whose life had 
nevertheless ended in disaster. He had faithfully 
followed the ideological phases of Russian 
Communism and had been ruined by the changes 
that followed Stalin’s death. His letters revealed 
that he could not face up to the process of moral 
destruction that these dialectical leaps had in¬ 
volved. On 29 April 1956, two weeks before his 
death, he wrote to a friend: 

“1 am ill and, as always during an illness, all my 
private and official affairs have got into a hopeless 
state of confusion. Meanwhile so much that is 
basically new has happened that my novel will 
presumably once more have to be thoroughly 
rewritten. At all events I am trying to pull myself 
together to regain at least a certain equilibrium_.” 

Today patriotic rubbish is being honoured in 
his name. At all events, there is little to be said 
for the works for which Fadeyev Prizes have 
been awarded. A gold medal has gone to 
Sholokhov’s still uncompleted novel They Fought 
for Their Homeland, which is war literature at 
the level of low journalism. Another gold medal 
has gone to Fadeyev’s temporary suocessor in the 
Writers’ Union, Alexei Surkov, for his quite 
insipid war poetry. A silver medal went to 
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Anatoly Ananiev who since Vsevolod Kochetov’s 
death has been editor of the down-the-line 
orthodox literary journal October. The last 
martial mediocrity to be honoured is Victor 
Kondratyenko, editor of the Kiev literary journal 
The Rainbow. 

Undoubtedly there are good war-writers in the 
Soviet Union, such as Victor Nekrasov, who has 
fallen out of favour (and has now obtained a 
visa and left for the West); or Konstantin 
Simonov, Grigori Baklanov, Vuri Bondariov, or 
Vassily Bykov, who continue to write nothing 
but “war books” nearly thirty years after the end 
of World War II. The same applies to the war 
poems of Vinokurov or Slutzky: no trace there 
of inflated emotionalism or party-line pathos. 
But what is wanted by the authorities, or at any 
rate so it seems after these awards, is martial 
claptrap, aggressive, verbal strong-arm stuff. 

How bitter that Alexander Fadeyev should be 
resurrected for this purpose! It is surely some 
chilling mockery—after all, the things for which 
gold and silver medals are being awarded in his 
name were his tragic undoing. The award of an 
“Alexander Fadeyev Gold Medal” to Mikhail 
Sholokhov belongs to the same category of black 
humour. One wonders: whose brain-child was 
this joke? One suspects a bitter Russian wit has 
been at work. 


T hree years have 
passed since Alex¬ 
ander Tvardovsky’s 
death. Under his suc¬ 
cessor Novy Mir has re¬ 
mained the most dis¬ 
criminating Soviet 
literary journal, though 
it has quite given up its 
old reformist zeal. That 
makes it all the more 
interesting to have 
authentic details from 
the very editorial centre 
about the historic time 
when it was still the voice of Literary circles 
that were looking for social change in the Soviet 
Union. Tvardovsky never officially formulated 
his cultural political policy, but he indicated it 
unmistakably enough by the style, selection, and 
combination of the various contributions. 1 If one 
wanted a label for it, one would have to call it a 
kind of “neo-Communist liberalism”, since he 

1 A selection was published by Jonathan Cape in 1972: 
Novy Mir. 1925-1967 fed. Michael Gienny). 


wanted somehow to bring about a state of 
organic interdependence between such polar 
opposites as ideology and intellectual freedom. 
Thus he took a hard and uncompromising stand 
on certain issues of censorship while showing a 
tolerance or lax indifference especially in areas 
where his review might be suspected of inducing 
“ideological defeatism.” 

He also wanted an uncompromising stand on 
aesthetic issues of standards. As he was a poet of 
quality himself, his opinion of new talents was 
always sought. Incipient poets (and pseudo-poets) 
sent him their manuscripts in the hope of a little 
encouragement and possibly even publication. 
Light is shed on this important and exhausting 
work in on editor’s life by a number of his 
letters published last summer by the journal 
Yunost ; they date from 1954 to 1967, i.e. from the 
lime when he was still firmly in command, before 
his position was slowly undermined. 

“I cannot simply remain indifferent to bad 
poems, I just can’t stand them... .” That was the 
platform with which he began his campaign 
against the poetical inflation to which Novy Mir 
was especially exposed. The beginnings of Soviet 
literature arc associated with Mayakovsky’s 
rhapsodical appearances before Russian audi¬ 
ences numbered in the thousands; thousands 
are still attracted to poetry readings in the House 
of Sports (which is not necessarily a criticism of 
the poetry). Good poems are still written in the 
Soviet Union, though they are swamped in the 
flood of bad verse that makes the literary section 
of more than 7,000 Soviet newspapers and jour¬ 
nals a reservoir of homespun doggerel. In this 
respect universal education in the Soviet Union 
has given the popular soul an outlet to which 
there is no parallel elsewhere in the world. 

The young just setting out in life—and old-age 
pensioners hoping to end their careers on 
Pegasus’s back—seem to succumb most readily 
to the lure of the muses. These are, as it were, the 
harmless cases; but there are others. There are 
those who have sacrificed their whole life to their 
verse, have spent ten or twenty years working 
away at it, just because some editor has been 
incautious enough to assure them that they have 
talents that should be “encouraged....” 

In many cases they are helped by publication 
under such headings as “Poems for the First of 
May”, “Poems by Workers” or “Poems by the 
Young”, thereby voluntarily or involuntarily 
betraying the immaturity of the products con¬ 
cerned; or a superficial selection is made, and the 
best work printed in one of the 300 to 400 
almanacs that appear annually in Russia. 
Another outlet is provided by the radio and 
television time devoted to socialist poetry. Great 
piles pf rubbish are shifted by these means. 
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Tvardovsky had no time for such third-rate 
outpourings. He did not mince his words and 
spared no one’s feeiings; and occasionally the 
opinions he expressed were only too much in 
harmony with a traditional aesthetic outlook. 
But he always acted in full awareness of what he 
regarded as his editorial responsibility. His task 
grew even more difficult when Novy Mir was 
faced with the task of coping with the literary 
inflation that followed its publication of Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. 

I T was in the spring of 1963 that Nikita 
Khrushchev, alarmed by the impact made by 
that work, restricted the author’s right to go on 
with the anti-Stalinist theme as suddenly as he 
had granted it. “A flood of manuscripts,” 
Khrushchev said, “about the life people led in 
banishment, in prison and camps is said to be 
pouring into the offices of journals and pub¬ 
lishing houses. I repeat yet again: That is a very 
dangerous subject and a very difficult theme I The 
less responsible a person feels for the present and 
future of our country and the party, the more 
eagerly do the sensation-mongers, the friends of 
the disreputable, seize on that subject. Here one 
must keep within bounds. If all writers were to 
write only on that subject, what sort of literature 
would that be? . . .” 

Because it had published the first anti-Stalinist 
documentary, Novy Mir was particularly affected 
by this influx. How it coped with it is unknown. 
That gives added interest to Tvardovsky’s reply 
to a certain Sh. (the names of his correspondents 
are indicated only by initial letters) who had sub¬ 
mitted for his consideration a so-called problem 
play of the Stalinist period. 

“I read your play to the very end,” he wrote, 
“though after the first few pages I already knew 
that it would not do for Novy Mir. The very way 
in which you declare your purpose—‘to show, 
not the horror and the suffering, but the beauty 
and steadfastness of the character of our people’ 
—is not very promising. How can the one be 
separated from the other? What ‘steadfastness’ 
can be involved if there is no ‘suffering’ ? 
‘Steadfastness’ in relation to whom and to 
what? ... In roe as a reader the exchange of 
‘horror’ and ‘suffering’ for ‘beauty’ and ‘stead¬ 
fastness’ rouses only a feeling of painful uneasi¬ 
ness for the writer, even though he may well have 
discovered in his own person the meaning of 
‘horror* and ‘suffering’. . . .” 

The unknown writer—and he cannot have been 
the only one—had written a play that anticipated 
Khrushchev's new line. The new protagonists 
were heroes who regarded their confinement in a 
labour camp as a kind of test of their ideological 
loyalty. We were now to have the cliche of the 
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rehabilitated martyr who, when his freedom was 
restored, continued to live for the greater glory 
of the party. It is easy to see what Tvardovsky 
thought of this new propaganda twist to the 


official cultural line. Nothing at all. So long as 
he was alive and in control of Navy Mir its pages 
were free of this kind of official cant. This was his 
greatness as an editor. 


Inflation: The Witches’ Sabbath 

Germany 1923 — By Thomas Mann 


T he German In¬ 
flation had its 
roofs in the First World 
War which was ruin¬ 
ously costly, not only 
in terms of human 
lives, but of labour and 
raw materials as well. 
Day after day, year in, 
year out, fortunes were 
spent. At the same 
time numerous com¬ 
modities that Germany 
had imported before 
the War vanished from 
the market. More cur¬ 
rency was in circulation 
because more men— 
and women—than usual were working. The 
Germans became poorer in tangible goods and 
richer in banknotes. . . . 

What was the popular reaction to this state of 
affairs? Since no one knew what the future would 
bring, since most people had no one to save for 
because their sons, husbands, and brothers were 
at the Front and might never return, and since 
the rising cost of living made saving next to 
impossible in any case, they bought whatever 
they could lay hands on regardless of the price. 
A pound of rancid butter brought 20 marks on 
the black market, which began to play a critical 
role in almost every German household. It 
came to be regarded as normal and even honour¬ 
able to break the law by exceeding one's rations 
and spending unconscionable sums on illegal 
purchases. 


Thomas Mann's memoir of the German 
Inflation years of 1913-1923 was the text of a 
lecture which he gave in the USA in 1942. It is 
here published for the first time, for whatever 
unfortunate topical value it now has, in a 
translation by Ralph Manheim. 


In my own home we were relatively law-abiding. 
I say relatively, because it was becoming almost 
impossible to live on what the law allowed, for 
one thing because unscrupulous and insatiable 
black marketeers diverted so much goods from 
the already understocked legal market. 

The black marketeers—sinister, repellent figures 
—would come in the evening and talk in whispers 
to my wife in the vestibule. “For heaven’s sake, 
Herr Hirsch”, my wife would say, “forty 
pfennings for an egg! Why, last week it was only 
thirty. What are we coming to?’* 

The black marketeer, a shady young man of 
nineteen or twenty, too sickly no doubt to serve 
at the front, but vigorous enough to intimidate 
my wife who in a way was dependent on him, 
laughed. “Don’t be a fool”, he said, “I could ask 
50 pfennings if l wanted, or 60 or 70. You need 
the stuff. You have four children. They have to 
eat, don’t they?” 

And so my wife bought four of his expensive 
eggs. She should have taken eight, for at his next 
visit, a week later, Herr Hirsch had raised his 
prices considerably. As a matter of fact he had 
stopped calling himself Hirsch; now he was Herr 
Rabenstein—actually von Rabenstein, if I re¬ 
member right. 

Hirsch von Rabenstein and company on the one 
hand, and their customers, the German people, 
on the other helped to bring German inflation into 
the world, though it also had other midwives who 
are well known to us. During the War, to be sure, 
we didn’t call it “inflation.” We merely com¬ 
plained of the “rising prices” on the legal and 
illegal markets. Wc didn’t know yet that the 
disproportion between demand and supply, 
between the amount of currency in circulation 
and the amount of commodities available would 
increase according to a malignant inherent law. 


T he Blockade ended with the War. Ration¬ 
ing and other wartime restrictions were lifted. 
But Germany had lost its immense foreign 
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holdings, its industry was at a standstill, and the 
demands of the victor powers made deep inroads 
on the country’s remaining wealth; Germany had 
lost the confidence of the world and its self- 
confidence as well. These conditions gave rise 
to what was then know as the “rush for material 
goods.” 

The buying spree that had begun during the 
War surpassed ail bounds afterwards. For fear 
of currency devaluation, people bought every¬ 
thing in sight—it never occurred to them that in 
so doing they were helping to devalue the already 
devalued currency still further. All Germany 
became one enormous black market.... 

Once the mechanism of Inflation has been set 
in motion it is hard to stop. Any attempt on the 
part of individuals to oppose it is like trying to 
stop Niagara Falls with an umbrella. The war 
against Inflation, if it is to succeed, must be a 
preventive war. On the other hand, economic 
factors alone would not have sufficed to reduce 
the German mark, not to a tenth or a hundredth 
but to a billionth of its former value; political 
and psychological factors were also at work. 

The German penchant for immoderation, for 
catastrophic irrationality, which since then has 
brought such unspeakable suffering on the world, 
was evident even then. Equally evident was the 
willingness of the German people to put up with 
whatever their ruling class saw fit. For at least a 
section of this ruling class, the big industrialists, 
the inflation was profitable; they were in no 
hurry to stop it. During those years the Krupps, 
Stinneses, Thyssens, etc., got rid of their indebted¬ 
ness, which ran into real millions, by paying their 
creditors in inflation millions, and thanks to these 
same inflation millions they acquired real 
millions-worth of property. 

Though Germany was very poor at that lime, 
it possessed great wealth in mineral resources 
and industrial plant. During the Inflation a 
radical change occurred; this wealth became 
concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. The small 
and medium property-owners lost their holdings, 
and the biggest snapped them up. They acquired 
property and paid with paper. Years later one 
could hear it said that such and such a factory 
or mine was unproductive and would not be 
profitable if it had not been acquired for next-to- 
nothing during the Inflation. . .. 

Never have those who wanted to make money 
without working found such favourable con¬ 
ditions as in Germany from 1922 to 1924. All 
that was needed was a certain degree of ingenuity 
and unscrupulousness. Honest work, however 
skilled, brought nothing. Consequently, even 
ordinarily honest people were infected with the 
fever of speculation. Peasants filled their houses 
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with sewing machines, pianos, and Persian rugs, 
and refused to part with their eggs and milk 
except in exchange for articles of permanent 
value. Medical students became stock-jobbers. 
Teachers discussed such topics with their classes 
as how to convert a little money into a lot of 
money. The answer: by buying foreign currency, 
holding it for a while and then resetting it. In 
that way a million could be turned into five 
millions and ultimately into a billion. 


B ut hadn’t prices risen correspondingly 
in the meantime? For the most part, yes, but 
not necessarily; not if you took your money as 
fast as your legs would carry you to some innocent 
grocer or wine dealer or artist. If you were lucky, 
he had the mark quotation for 9 a.m., but not for 
12 noon; the difference—to his disadvantage— 
could be enormous. On the other hand, if he was 
a little less innocent he might ring up his bank, 
sigh, wipe the perspiration from his forehead, 
and rectify his prices. Yes, the purchaser could 
also be the loser. For instance, you might drop 
in at the tobacconist’s for a cigar. Alarmed at the 
price, you’d rush to a competitor, find that his 
price was still higher, and race back to the first 
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shop, which may have doubled or tripled its 
price in the meantime. There was no help for it, 
you had to dig into your pocketbook and take 
out a huge bundle of millions, or even billions, 
depending on the date.. .. 

On Friday evenings you could see workers 
coming out of the factories with baskets, sacks, 
and suitcases full of money. It didn't do them 
much good, for the frightened and greedy 
shopkeepers often raised their prices faster than 
the value of the currency fell. It became necessary 
to pay wages daily, and in the end the firm of 
Krupp among others began to print its own 
bank-notes. The cities, even the smallest of them, 
also look to printing money; it was up to some 
high official to decide how much. It goes without 
saying that for the time being forgery ceased to 
exist as a trade. 

Large profits could be made by borrowing 
money. Anyone who had borrowed money in 
1920 and bought something substantial—a house, 
a farm, or a factory—was well off in 1923. The 
lender was not so fortunate. Shrewd and far¬ 
sighted individuals leapt at the opportunity to 
victimise old-fashioned people who failed to 
understand the spirit of the times. Of these there 
were only too many. How could a man who in 
his youth had reckoned in thalers, gulden, kurant 
marks, and later on in Bismarck’s gilt-edged 


"Inflation 

rum Professor J. P. Stern: 

It is misleading and mischievous for journalists 
and politicians to harp on the parallel between the 
German hyperinflation of 1923 and the present 
situation in this country. The causes of the German 
injlation were either the opposite of, or irrelevant to, 
those of the current British inflation: among them 
was the desire to pay off reparations on the cheap. 
Demands for higher wages were not among these 
causes, if only because the German workers had no 
negotiating power; on the contrary, manufartuiers 
hoarded goods and used their power to hold the 
workers to ransom. 

It is equally nonsensical to say that the German 
inflation created Hitler: in fact some nine years 
elapsed between the Schacht-Luther financial 
reforms which cured the hyperinflation, and the 
National Socialist assumption of power in February 
1933. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is so frightening in the 
present situation as these professions of historical 
fatalism. People's conduct is determined not by what 
happened in a previous situation which they think is 
similar to the present, but by their belief that their 
conduct is determined by a previous situation they 
think similar. 


reichsmarks, be expected to think in terms of 
billions and trillions in his old age? 

I can still remember the look of pride on our 
old governess’s face when she told us one day 
that she was planning to retire soon and live on 
her savings. At the time the few thousand marks 
she had in the bank were worth less than a penny. 
People who had once been wealthy and were still 
living in their dilapidated old mansions sold their 
art treasures and furniture *to sharpers. A 
Rembrandt might bring them enough to live on 
for a few weeks. In the end they were turned out 
into the streets with their pockets full of worthless 
multicoloured paper. 


In those days you had to keep abreast of the 
times to survive. Sometimes you were cheated 
without malice aforethought. During the War I 
had invested ten thousand marks in a friend’s 
country house, where 1 was a frequent guest. In 
a sense I was part-owner of the house. For 
practical purposes, my loan of ten thousand 
marks was guaranteed by a lien on the house. 
In the spring of 1923 my friend informed me that 
circumstances had obliged him to sell his house, 
so he was returning my money. As a matter of 
fact, he added with a smile, it was the same ten 
thousand, the same banknotes, I had given him in 


& Hitler' 

rom Professor Willi Frischaucr: 

White it is quite true that the British behave 
differently, behave sensibly, in a crisis; and it is also 
true that, in historical pa .spec live, no two political 
circumstances are identical. Professor Stern seems 
to have missed the initial point of the connexion 
between the German inflation of 1923 and 
Hitlerism. 

The crux of the matter is 1923, not 1933. It was 
no coincidence that Hitler's beet house putsch of 
November S, 1923 was made when inflation had 
reached an absurd level—one dollar equalling 4.2 
billion marks. 

The extremism of the right and the left was the 
direct result of the abysmal living conditions en¬ 
gendered by inflation. And, though the beerhouse 
putsch failed, the blood of the Nazi "martyrs" 
watered the seed of the horrifying Nazi advance. 
Hitler used his detention to write "Mein Kampf", the 
abortion of his earlier plans inspired his followers 
and the sinister forces behind them to provide him 
with another and better chance. 

If any logical chain of events can ever be estab¬ 
lished with certitude, it is the one which brought 
Nazism in the wake of inflation and economic 
misery. 




in The Times (London) 
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1917; they had been lying untouched in his safe 
all the while. There 1 stood, incredulous, baffled 
and embarrL-wed, holding the clean, almost new, 
handsomely engraved museum pieces. 


T hose who joined in the “rush for material 
goods” didn’t necessarily fare any better. 1 
can think of no one in my circle of acquaintances 
who succeeded in weathering the inflation with all 
his possessions intact. And most of the new 
fortunes amassed by adventurers vanished as 
quickly as they had come into being. That is the 
main reason why I have always regarded the 
German Inflation as a kind of mirage, a witches’ 
sabbath, that vanished, leaving nothing behind it 
but headaches and regrets. In the summer of 1923 
the Inflation, like the legendary witches’ dance, 
became wilder and wilder, the figures rose faster 
and faster. Then suddenly the cock crowed, the 
night was over, and the witch, exhausted and 
disillusioned, found herself back in her old 
kitchen. The cock in this case was Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, President of the Reiehsbank, who with 
his enormous stand-up collar did indeed rather 
resemble a rooster. 

Literature is an international undertaking, and l 
personally had littie to complain of during the 
Inflation. My family of eight was able to live 
tolerably well on the $25 I received each month 
from the American literary magazine The Dial 
for a letter from Germany. One of my sons was at 
a boarding school in the country. Every term I 
gave him $5 for his fees, which the headmaster 
received with satisfaction and gratitude. Other 
pupils brought silver plates, editions of the 
classics, live geese, or nothing at all. It was best 
to have one’s children in the country at that time, 
for life in the cities was mad. 

My youngest daughter sat on her rocking- 
horse and called out: “The Dollar is up!” when 
the horse’s head rose. The same words were sung 
to the first notes of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which have now become a symbol of victory. 
People spoke of nothing but marks, dollars, and 
pounds, and the streets of the big cities resembled 
nothing so much as a stock exchange gone wild. 
The bars and night-clubs were full to bursting 
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"With profiteers spending their ill-gotten gains by 
the handful. 


A severe inflation is the worst kind of 
revolution. The stern measures—currency 
restrictions, curtailed production, draconic taxes 
—that a government can and sometimes must 
take systematically are nothing by comparison. 
For there is neither system nor justice in the 
expropriation and redistribution of property 
resulting from inflation. A cynical “each man for 
himself” becomes the rule of life. But only the 
most powerful, the most resourceful and un¬ 
scrupulous, the hyenas of economic life, can come 
through unscathed. The great mass of those who 
put their trust in the traditional order, the 
innocent and unworldly, all those who do pro¬ 
ductive and useful work, but don’t know how to 
manipulate money, the elderly who hoped to live 
on what they earned in the past—all these are 
doomed to sull'er. An experience of this kind 
poisons the morale of a nation. 

A straight line runs from the madness of the 
German Inflation to the madness of the Third 
Reich. Just as the Germans saw their marks 
inflated into millions and billions and in the end 
bursting, so they were later to see their state 
inflated into “the Reich of all the Germans”, 
“the German Living Space” “the New Europe”, 
and “the New World Order”, and so too they will 
see it burst. In those days the market woman who 
without batting an eyelash demanded a hundred 
million for an egg, lbst the capacity for surprise. 
And nothing that has happened since has been 
insane or cruel enough to surprise her. 

It was during the Inflation that the Germans 
forgot how to rely on themselves as individuals 
and learned to expect everything from “politics”, 
from the “state”, from “destiny.” They learned to 
look on life as a wild adventure, the outcome of 
which depended not on their own effort but on 
sinister, mysterious forces. The millions who were 
then robbed of their wages and savings became the 
“masses” with whom Dr Goebbelswas to operate. 

Inflation is a tragedy that makes a whole 
people cynical, hardhearted and indifferent. 
Having been robbed, the Germans became a 
nation of robbers. 



Stories 


Once, once, O once upon a time- 

I wish that’s how a poem could begin. 

And so begin one. That’s how stories should. 

The sweet paiental voices started so. 

Opening a book, my book, one given by 
An aunt or such, inscribed “for Christmas.’* 

No story ever did, I think, unless 

Its author, sitting down, said, “O I wish 

That this is how a story could begirt”. 

And so began, his tongue half in liis cheek. 

Once, once, O nrue upon a tune - 

It’s real, magnanimous, and true! T wish. 

And wish, and so my friends lose patience with 
My’ stories, and they say, “So this piece is 
A story' of lost gloves, and, yes, 1 know 
T lost tny gloves, but why this story, the i. 

This making-up Once , once, O once upon 

A. time, I say. You lost your gloves, and so .... 

Never, never, never, never, never . . . 

That’s a goad line. And there was one which took 
My senses to adventure on a clay 

Ot wind and rain-“One more step, Mr Hands, 

And I’ll blow your brains out!” Once, once, once, once . . . 
I think the alphabet is tired of lift?. 

“But be contemporary!” they shout, thumping 
The table, and “Yes, Yes,” I say, “I’ll buy 
That, ail or nothing. Just you wait, y'ou’ll see. 

I’m of the times. . . . My pulse is topical. 

Ami I love all the things I’m. meant to love. 

Am civil and ‘sincere'*, one of the boys.” 

All, that’s better. I mean, I mean it all. 

Yet when I start to write, my pen puts down 
Once, once, O once upon a time .... 

And that’s for nothing and for no one. 

Not anyone, not even for a child. 

Who, at a tabic by a bowl of fruit 

Sits down to read. It is too personal. 

One sorry' pass. I’ll give away my thought 
Of knowing that a life-discarded petal 
Fell down, so slowly, when, a child, I read. 

And landed on a page and was brushed off. 

Once, once, O once, that happened so, like that—* 

Tender descent—and for a moment was 
Completed by its image on the polished 
Table. I took it in, did not forget. 

Then, am I good? Was that benevolent? 

Now. dignity of tables and of books. 

What do you say? “There is no answer, friend.** 


Douglas Dunn 
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Auden & the Audenesque 

By Bernard Bergonzi 


A uden’s death in 1973 evoked some 
backward glances at his early career but no 
fresh appraisals. He has been described for many 
years now as the leader of a group of poets who 
dominated English poetry in the 1930s, who were 
socially and politically conscious in a Left-wing 
way, were influenced by Marx and Freud, and 
who wrote about public themes: abandoned pits 
and factories; pylons and locomotives; unemploy¬ 
ment at home and the rise of fascism in Europe; 
the Spanish Civil War. If the account has been 
added to, it has usually been in the direction of 
biography, drawing on the descriptions of Auden 
as a dominating young poet at Oxford provided 
in the autobiographies of Christopher Isherwood, 
Stephen Spender and Cecil Day Lewis. The 
emphasis has, in short, been thematic and general¬ 
ised, or biographical and historical. Not much 
has been said about the fact that Auden’s influence 
was as much stylistic as thematic. Auden’s legacy 
from the ’thirties was not only his own dazzling 
and mannered poetry, but an instantly recognis¬ 
able idiom, the “Audenesque”, which began with 
a few imitators early in the decade but within ten 
years was common throughout the English- 
speaking world. As Karl Shapiro wrote 30 years 
ago in his long literary-critical poem. Essay on 
Rime (1947) (Shapiro uses “rime” in its old 
sense as an equivalent for “poetry”, and some¬ 
times for “poetics”). 

The man whose impress on our rhetoric 
Has for a decade dominated verse 
In London . Sydney and New York is Auden. 

One cannot estimate the consequences 
Both good and bad of his success. To open 
A current magazine of rime is but 
To turn to Auden; and this is not a fad 
But some kind of distemper in the practice 
of modern poetry. 

Not everything in Auden’s own poetry was 
“Audenesque." From the beginning he had been 
a protean master of forms with not one style but 
many. To quote Shapiro again: 


Auden, a man of many aptitudes 
And that convincing artistry which draws 
A following, himself has set us models 
So variform as to deny identity 
To style. 

Auden’s Poems of 1930 contained poems that 
resisted wide imitation, part icularly the love poems 
or the cryptic reflective pieces written in short 
lines, with a compact or repetitive syntax. Nor 
were Auden’s songs and lyrics more than moder¬ 
ately influential. Indeed, it is only in his second 
collection. Look, Strangerl ( 1935), that one sees, 
the full emergence of the Audenesque, by which 
I mean that particular manner of Auden’s that 
became a collective idiom. Cecil Day Lewis was 
Auden’s first unabashed disciple and imitator. 
They became acquainted at Oxford, where, 
although Auden was three years younger. Day 
Lewis succumbed heavily to his influence, 
particularly in 1927-8, when Auden was in his 
final undergraduate year and Day Lewis, having 
already graduated, was teaching in a prep school 
in North Oxford. Under Auden’s dominance Day 
Lewis’s verse changed rapidly from a neo- 
Georgian to an Audenesque manner; one of the 
sections of Day Lewis’s Transitional Poem of 1929 
contains an epigraph from Auden, while The 
Magnetic Mountain (1933) closely imitates Auden 
for long stretches at a time. By contrast, Stephen 
Spender, also much influenced by Auden at 
Oxford, possessed a tougher and more individual 
poetic personality; Auden’s influence was more 
thoroughly absorbed and was more apparent in 
themes and choice of subject than in verbal 
mannerism, although an occasional line like 
“Northwards the sea exerts his huge mandate” 
from “The Port” in Spender’s Poems (1933), is a 
pure example of the Audenesque. Louis Mac¬ 
Neice, who is often placed with Spender and Day 
Lewis as part of the “Auden Group”, seems to 
have known Auden only casually at Oxford and to 
have developed independently as a poet. His close 
contact with Auden did not begin until they 
collaborated in Letters from Iceland in 1936. 
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It was Tire anthology New Country of ] 933 that 
found Auden a wider audience and spread his 
influence. One of the contributors, Charles 
Madge, wrote in his “Letter to the Intelii- 
. gentsia”: 

But there waited for me in the summer morning 

Auden, fiercely. / read, shuddered and knew 

And all the world’s stationary things 

In silence moved to take up new positions. . .. 

The recent supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary cites the first occurrence of “Auden- 
esque” in a quotation from Scrutiny in 1940. This 
seems improbably late and in fact the word occurs 
much earlier in the title of Gavin Ewart's “Auden- 
esque for an Initiation” published in New Verse 
In December 1933. (Admittedly the word is 
generally an adjective, while Ewart here used it as 
a noun, similar to “humoresque”). This poem, 
a remarkable achievement for a schoolboy of 
seventeen, as Ewart then was, is a witty and 
spirited parody of Auden’s “Get there if you 
can . ..” from the 1930 Poems (itself, of course, 
a parody of Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall”). A few 
months later Ewart gave further evidence both of 
his own fascination with Auden and of the way 
in which Auden’s name and influence were 
increasingly taken for granted. In “Journey” 
(New Verse, April 1934) Ewart wrote: 

Where do I want to go ? Let me see the map. 

All these roads are Auden's, old chap. 

I've been over them ome, following his tracks; 

The private paths are Lhot’s, stony and complex. ... 

In using the image of the map, Ewart shrewdly 
directed attention to a major feature of Auden’s 
imaginative universe, and one of the most 
influential. Landscapes and maps, lists and cata¬ 
logues, were indeed a recurring element in Auden’s 
poetry. But to make the point too baldly, is, once 
more, to emphasise content rather than form; 
critics of Auden have written freely about indus¬ 
trial landscapes, abandoned workings, or the 
airman’s eye-view, but have not looked very 
closely at the way his style worked and what its 
implications were. One critic who did have an 
accurate understanding of the Audenesque,' con¬ 
sidered primarily as style, was G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton, whose short book. The Tell-Tale 
Article (1949), contains some acute if generally 
unsympathetic criticism of Auden. Hamilton 
drew attention to the heavy concentration of 
definite articles in Auden and other 20th-century 
poets, and supported his analysis with some 
comparative statistics. After working through an 
anthology of English poetry in several volumes 
Hamilton noted that from the 18th century to the 
early 20th the percentage of definite articles 
remained constant at about 6%, whereas in the 
volume devoted to modern poetry the percentage 


increased to 8£%, and rose to 10% each for Eliot 
and Auden. By contrast, in the poetry of the 16th 
and 17th centuries the use of the definite article 
averages 4%, while in a large sample of Donne it 
is as low as 2 %. Hamilton argues that before the 
18th century poetry was less concerned with 
reflection and description and more with enacting 
relationships, whether with God or man or woman, 
a mode that makes much less of the definite 
article. On the other hand, in 18th-century des¬ 
criptive poetry (he percentage is of modern 
proportions, 11% for Thompson and 9% for 
Crabbe. 


T he dffinite article points to the recog¬ 
nisable if not to the already known. It recalls 
an actually or possibly shared experience as well 
as, in its 20th-century uses, reflecting the prefer¬ 
ence of modernist poetics for the particular 
against the general. This, as Hamilton points out, 
may be based on a confusion, assuming that the 
opposition “particular/general” is the same as the 
opposition “sharp/vague”, which docs not neces¬ 
sarily follow. If Eliot and Auden each show a high 
percentage of definite articles their reasons for 
doing so are fundamentally different, even though 
Eliot exercised a potent influence on the young 
Auden: 

But Eliot spoke the still unspoken word; 
For gasworks and dried tubers / forsook 
The clock at Cirantchester, the English rook. 

(“Letter to Lord Byron”, IV) 

A line like “The simple act of the confused will” 
(from Poem XXVII in Poems , later “The Ques¬ 
tion” in Collected Shorter Poems , 1966), to which 
Hamilton draws attention, seems to be directly 
imitated from lines in Eliot’s exactly contem¬ 
porary Ash Wednesday, such as “The vanished 
power of the usual reign” or “The infirm glory of 
the positive hour.” But this syntactical formation 
is rare in Auden and can be regarded as an early 
unassimilated influence. In Eliot the use of the 
definite article attempts, wistfully or urgently, to 
affirm the possibility of shared experiences and 
feelings recalled out of a fragmentary and chaotic 
past: 

But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden. 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat. 

The moment in the draughty church at smokefall 
Be remembered.. .. 

The experiences thus recalled are personal but not 
remote or esoteric, and they seek an echo in our 
own pasts. Auden, -by contrast, can present 
bafflingly private experiences in a similar way, so 
that the attempt to participate either recoils or 
leads one on to speculative fiction-making: 
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A choice was killed by every childish illness. 

The boiling tears among the hothouse plants. 

The rigid promise fractured in the garden. 

And the long aunts, 

(Poem XXI, Look, Stranger /; **A Bride in the 

30V\ CSP). 

The effect is, as Hamilton disapprovingly remarks, 
“as though an entire stranger were claiming our 
acquaintance.” More often, however, Auden’s 
use of the definite article arises from his sense of 
reality as known and charted and intelligible, 
where all elements are potentially at least capable 
of classification. To quote Hamilton once more: 
“We have seen the fondness of Eliot and Auden 
for the particular image, Eliot lighting up the 
fragments of what is, or is supposed to be, our 
common experience, while Auden indicates the 
marks by which we may recognise this or that 
type of person, and diagnose his disease.” 
Auden’s classifying tendency was familiar to his 
friends from the beginning. In Christopher Isher- 
wood’s fictionalised autobiography. Lions and 
Shadows (1938), where the young Auden appears 
as "Weston”, the narrator reflects on a seaside 
holiday: 

“Suppose Weston were here, I thought, he would 
know the names of the different species of gull— 
and, by naming them, would dismiss them to their 
proper recognised 'nimportant place in the back¬ 
ground of the poet’s consciousness....” 

Another stylistic feature which Auden derived 
from Eliot but used with a significant difference 
is the bizarre or unexpected simile, as in the 
famous opening of “Prufrock”: “When the 
evening is spread out against the sky/Like a 
patient etherised upon a table.” In Eliot the 
simile is startling but not unintelligible; the under¬ 
lying idea is of the cessation of consciousness, and 
we are invited to recognise the strangeness of a 
sensibility that interprets common experience in 
such a clinical way. There is, too, the conviction of 
the early modernist poet that we should think and 
feel differently about such a hallowed Romantic 
property as “evening.” In Auden this impulse is 
systematically taken to the point of diminishing, 
even trivialising, large, potent concepts or images 
by comparing them to something everyday or 
banal. As, for instance, “Desire like a police-dog 
is unfastened” (Poem X, Look, Stranger!). Or 
again, consider the treatment of the moon in 
Poem II of Look, Stranger!: 

Into the galleries she peers. 

And blankly as an orrthan stares 

Upon the marvellous pictures. 

In the revised version of this poem, “A Summer 
Night” (CSP), the comparison is made even more 
reductive: “And blankly as a butcher stares.” 
This stylistic device became more frequent as 
Auden developed during the ’thirties; it is rare in 
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Poems, moderately common In Look, Stranger! 
and a repetitive trick in Another Time (1940). 
“Brussels in Winter” from the last volume is 
representative, with four similes in fourteen lines: 
“Wandering the cold streets tangled like old 
string”; “The winter holds them like the Opera”; 
“Where isolated windows glow like farms”; “A 
phrase goes packed with meaning like a van.” 
Such repetitions deaden whatever startling impact 
the device might have; it was, however, widely 
imitated, and became a major element in the 
collective Audenesque manner. 


E qually influential was Auden’s reliance 
on adjectives and adjectival phrases. These 
are sometimes scientific or clinical. But others— 
not all of them used frequently, but with a 
particular tactical emphasis—arc partly descrip¬ 
tive, partly affective, with the exaggerated over¬ 
tones of a familiar register in English middle-class 
speech: “wonderful”, “marvellous,” “lovely”, 
“horrible”, “appalling”, “tremendous”, “ridicu¬ 
lous”, “doubtful”, “enormous”, “absurd.” When 
applied to natural objects, or to unlikely human 
artefacts or institutions, the effect, as with the 
similes, is reductive, suggesting that there is 
nothing in reality that cannot be contained within 
the conceptual and verbal confines of the poet’s 
world of discourse. The effect is similar to Wes¬ 
ton’s hypothetical classifying of seagulls as des¬ 
cribed by Isherwood. The prevalence of this 
device was adversely discussed by Karl Shapiro 
in Essay on Rime: 

the tyrannical epithet 
Relies upon the adjectne to produce 
The image; and no serious construction 
Jn rime can build upon the modi/ici. 

However matched and well-met are the words 
Jn such a phrase, the end-pt oduct is loose. 

The high thin rare continuous worship of 
1 he self-absorbed is an example which 
Outside of Auden has bei ome the craze. 

The tigerish blazer and the dove-like shoe 
Is obviously the prototype for those 
Who speak iliffusedly of the childish night. 
Meaningless children, the albino crow. 

The riding flesh, and the unmurdered rose. 

Shapiro overstates his case when he claims that 
“no serious construction . . . can build upon the 
modifier.” A heavy reliance on adjectives and 
adjectival phrases was a noticeable feature of 
Yeats’s mature style at its most impressive and one 
which certainly influenced Auden’s own practice. 
It is sufficient to dip into Yeats’s Collected Poems 
to find striking examples: “Many ingenious 
lovely things are gone” (“Nineteen Hundred and 
Nineteen”); “horrible green parrots”, “the mad 
abstract dark” (“On a Picture of a Black Centaur 
by Edmund Dulac”); “That dolphin-torn, that 
gong-tormented sea” (“Byzantium”). And there 


are instances before the 20th century; one of 
Matthew Arnold’s most plangent lines achieves 
its effect entirely by an accumulation of adjectives, 
and is proto-Audenesque in its combination of 
the affective and the descriptive: “The un¬ 
plumbed, salt, estranging sea.” Shapiro also 
seems to have missed the point about “The 
tigerish blazer and the dove-like shoe” (from 
Poem XXX of Look, Stranger!-, “August for the 
People”), where the epithets ante less arbitrary than 
he assumed. There is something of a witty conceit 
in describing the striped blazer and white tennis- 
shoes of the English holiday-maker in this way. 

Nevertheless, Shapiro’s discussion in Essay on 
Rime provides a generally acute description of 
the Audenesque. He notes Auden’s increasing 
inclination towards personified abstractions: 

Auden at f irst 

Used the abstraction as a metaphor. 

Concretely and with humour, but the figure , 

Full of the serum of old melancholy. 

Distended in its shell and burst. Thereafter 
The capital letter moved across his lines 
As ponderously as (Jet man nouns. . . . 

Again, Poem XXX of Look, Stranger! offers 
examples, though here the personification has 
something of the vigour and homeliness of 
Langland: 

Greed showing shamelessly her naked money. 

And all Love's wondering eloquence debased 
To a collector’s slang. Smartness in furs. 

And Beauty scratching miserably for food. . . , 

Shapiro goes on to show how certain key words 
of Auden’s were generally adopted in the ’thirties 
and early ’forties: 

Consider for instance the innocuous word, 

A common noun in this case, history; 

Though Auden keeps it such, by subtle change 
It gradually acquires the vast range 
Of signification of a word like God. 

Auden has written poems on hell and law 
But these thus far are innocent of corrupt 
Generalization; but history has achieved 
A currency in our rhetoric the like 
Of which 1 think must be unparalleled 
In rime. I won a wager once that opening 
A magazine of verse at random, one 
Could put his finger on this word, and used 
Moreover in some sense of mystery 
Which would defy interpretation. Surely 
An all-purpose abstraction is a form 
Dear to the tired mind that must malinger 
And precious to the talentless; how can 
The imitator well resist the coin 
Left over by the rich in art? Abused. 

Misused and uglified a thousandfold. 

The counter passes for the purest gold 
From poem to poem, until by reputation 
It has acquired the superstitious force 
Of the highbrow password. History is but one 
Of Auden's ill-starred words. Luck is another. 

Others, one might add, are “Love” and “Europe”, 
though “History” was peculiarly obtrusive and 
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influential. There is a striking antecedent in 
Eliot’s “Gerontion” where “History has many 
cunning passages, contrived corridors.” Ln 
Auden’s own poetry it occurs in rhetorically 
significant places rather than with great statistical 
frequency. One instance is in the final lines of 
Poem XXX from Look, Stranger! 

And all sway forward on the dangerous flood 
Of history, that never sleeps or dies. 

And, held one moment, burns the hand. 

Or, again, in the celebrated conclusion of “Spain” 
that Auden later came to regard with abhorrence: 
“History to the defeated/May say Alas but 
cannot help or pardon.” As a concept, “History” 
has obvious Marxist implications, but as used in 
this personified way may have been suggested 
to Auden by Isherwood’s friend Edward Upward, 
the “Chalmers” of Lions and Shadows. Upward’s 
story, “Sunday”, was written as early as 1931 and 
first published in New Country in 1933 together 
with Auden’s poems. This didactic Marxist fable 
presents “History” as a recurring person ification, 
with a characteristic listing of disparate items: 

History is here in the park, in the town. fi is in the 
offices, the duplicators, the traffic, the nursemaids 
wheeling prams, the airmen, the aviary, the new 
viaduct over the valley. It was once in the castle on 
the chir. in the soo:,' churches, in your mind; but it 
is abandoning them, leaving with them only the 
failing energy ot desperation, going to live else¬ 
where . 1 

Upward seems to have been long preoccupied by 
“history.” In Lions and Shadows Isherwood 
quotes a letter from Chalmers as a Cambridge 
undergraduate: “Beware of the daemon of 
history; it is merciless, it casually eats the flesh 
and heart and leaves the bleaching bones. History, 
history, hystciia.” 

I n addition to Auden’s use of the personi¬ 
fied abstraction, sometimes given emphasis 
by the use of a possessive, as in “And love’s best 
glasses reach/No fields but arc his own”, one 
can note his use of the vocative—“O love, the 
interest itself in thoughtless Heaven”—and of 
phrases in apposition, like “New styles of archi¬ 
tecture, a change of heart”, both noticeable 
features of the Audenesque. There is a different 
aspect of the 1930 Poems, which is Auden’s 
abandonment of definite articles to produce an 
elliptical, “telegraphese” manner. This charac¬ 
teristic is at the opposite pole to Auden’s frequent 

1 Edward Upward, The Railway Accident and Other 
Stories (Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1969), p. 83. One 
might also remark on a verbal parallel between a phrase 
from Upward’s story, “I might be sacked without a 
testimonial”, and lines from Auden’s “A Communist 
to Others’ , which also appeared in New Country : “ T 
shall be sacked without’, you think/‘A testimonial.* ”, 
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use of the definite article, but as G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton remarked, “it is clear that Auden is 
l/re-conscious, and that, in playing with the 
English language, be often deliberately avoids 
the article, elsewhere so profuse in his work.” 
In fact, the article-less manner became less 
noticeable after the 1930 volume. It was exten¬ 
sively copied by Cecil Day Lewis in The Mag¬ 
netic Mountain, and occurs in Spender’s poetry. 
But it was not widely imitated. In general the 
characteristics of the Audenesque in syntax and 
diction seem to me to be those described above: 
copious use of the definite article; unusual 
adjectives and adjectival phrases, and surprising 
similes, which have a reductive or trivialising 
effect; and personified abstractions. These features 
are functions of Auden’s imaginative universe, 
which regarded reality as actually or potentially 
known and intelligible, without mysteries or un¬ 
certainty. Experience could be reduced to classi¬ 
fiable elements, as a necessary preliminary to 
diagnosis and prescription. It is in terms of this 
predisposition that Auden’s early allegiance to 
Marxism and psychoanalysis can best be under¬ 
stood; both were attractive as techniques of 
explanation. Unifying all stylistic elements, and 
much less easily imitated, was Auden’s charac¬ 
teristic tone, of calm certainly and total self- 
confidence. The opening of “Let History Be My 
Judge” is representative: 

We made all possible preparations. 

Drew up a list oj firms. 

Constantly revised our calculations 
And allotted the farms. . . . 

Lists and catalogues were a noticeable feature of 
Auden’s world of intelligible extension, and so 
were maps and landscapes, not just as content 
but as structural elements. There is an apposite 
stanza in Part IV of “Letter to Lord Byron:” 

The part can stand as symbol for the whole: 

So ruminating in these last few weeks, 
l see the map of all my youth unroll. 

The mental mountains and the psychic creeks. 

The towns of which the master never speaks. 

The various parishes and what they voted for. 

The colonies, their size, and what they’re noted for, 

I WOULD ARGUt that Auden’s best early poetry, 
where his feelings were most deeply engaged, has 
a geographical or topographical structure. This 
is apparent in the airman’s-eye view of “Consider” 
in Poems and throughout The Orators (1933). 
John Fuller has suggested that Auden was 
influenced in his panoramic visions by Hardy’s 
The Dynasts , but the possibility that he was also 
inspired by the actual experience of looking at 
the country from an aeroplane should not be 
discounted. There is a significant passage in 
Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies (1930) which des¬ 
cribes such a view, presenting much of the 
familiar content of Audenesque poetry: 


Nina looked down and saw inclined at an odd angle 
a horizon of straggling red suburb; arterial roads 
dotted with little cars; factories, some of them 
working, others empty and decaying; a disused 
canal; some distant hills sown with bungalows; 
wireless masts and overhead power cables; men and 
women were indiscernible except as tiny spots; they 
were marrying and shopping and making money 
and having children. The scene lurched and tilted 
again as the aeroplane struck a current of air. 

(Ch. 12). 

• 

In Look , Stranger !, which I take to be Auden’s 
finest collection, there are several brilliant poems 
which combine a sweeping topographical vision 
and calm, assured movement. In some the vision 
is conceptual and map-like, in others it embodies 
Auden’s devotion to certain English landscapes, 
usually of the Midlands and North, but also the 
Isle of Wight, a favoured resort of Auden, 
Isherwood and Upward. (Some of the best of 
these poems, like “August for the People”, were 
perversely excluded from the Collected Shorter 
Poems.) Written at about the same time is the 
justly celebrated “Night Mail”, originally a com¬ 
mentary for a documentary film about the Post 
Office. Here, too, we see a precise and affectionate 
sense of place, together with a witty list of the 
contents of the Night Mail: 

Letters with holiday snaps to enlarge in. 

Letters with faces scrawled in the margin. 

Letters from uncles, cousins, and aunts. 

Letters to Scotland from the South o/ France, 

Letters of condolence to Hwhlands and Lowlands. 

To my mind the most beautiful of all these 
revelations of the deep structure of Auden’s 
imaginative world is the opening chorus of the 
verse play he wrote with Christopher Isherwood, 
The Dog Beneath the Skin (1935). AH the qualities 
are here; the sense of a wide geographical context, 
narrowing down to a particular place; the listing 
of names as in a gazeteer; and the relaxed yet 
strong and flowing movement of the verse: 

The Summer holds: upon its glittering lake 
Lie Europe and the islands; many rivers 
Wrinkling its surface like a ploughman's palm. 

Under the bellies of the grazing horses 

On the far side of posts and bridges 

The vigorous shadows dwindle; nothing wavers. 

Calm at this moment the Dutch sea so shallow 
That sunk St Pauls would ever show its golden cross 
And still the deep water that divides us still from 
Norway. 

We would show you at first an English village: You 
shall choose its location. 

Wherever your heart directs you most longingly to 
look: you are loving towards it: 

Whether north to Scots Gap and Bellingham where 
the black rams defy the panting engine: 

Or west to the Welsh Marches; to the lilting speech 
and the magicians’ faces: 

Wherever you were a child or had your first affair 
There it stands amidst your darling scenery: 

A parish bounded by the wreckers’ cliff: or meadows 
where browse the Shorthorn and the maplike 
Frisian 
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As at Trent Junction where the Soar comes gliding; 
out of green Leicestershire to swell the ampler 
current. 

T he central paradox about the Audea- 
esque is that though by the end of the 
’thirties it was disseminated throughout the 
English-speaking world, and can be called a 
collective style, its origins lay in one man’s very 
personal, even idiosyncratic vision of reality. 
As, indeed, Shapiro acknowledged: 

The personal development o] an English poet 
Became almost immediately the folly 
Of all who wrote in verse. 

The Audenesque would not be recognised as a 
collective style by Lucien Goidmann and his 
followers, since they understand such a style in 
neo-Hegelian terms as an impersonal manifesta¬ 
tion of History, or, more precisely, as the 
articulation of the “world vision” of a dominant 
or emergent social class. Yet I do not think one 
can properly account for the Audenesque as a 
literary and cultural phenomenon by remaining 
within the traditional empirical categories of 
English literary history and saying that, not for 
the first time, a fashionable poet was widely 
imitated for a few years. I believe that, handled 
with care, the idea of “the spirit of the age”, 
or more modestly, the “style of a period”, does 
make sense and can help our understanding. 
My contention about Auden was that if he was 
widely and rapidly imitated, at least in his most 
evidently imitable stylistic and structural devices, 
it was because there was a general readiness to 
look at the world in Auden’s categories. At a time 
of world economic depression there was some¬ 
thing reassuring in Auden’s calm demonstration, 
mediated as much by style as by content, that 
reality was intelligible, and could be studied like 
a map or a catalogue, or seen in temporal terms 
as an inexorable historical process. Hence the 
instant appeal of the classificatory vision, the 
reliance on definite articles and precise if un¬ 
expected adjectives, that placed and limited their 
subjects. Indeed, Auden’s view of things was in a 
sense already in the air; witness the general 
admiration for the supposed virtues of the Soviet 
Five Year Plan. If Auden liked lists, so too did the 
practitioners of that primitive and simplistic kind 
of sociological enquiry called “Mass Observa¬ 
tion”, which tried to understand social behaviour 
by accumulating disparate observations about 
what given groups of people were doing at any 
one time. “Mass Observation” was sponsored by 
a poet and sociologist, Charles Madge, and its 
activities were sympathetically described in New 
Vers*. One may compare the title of Geoffrey 
Grigson’s first book of poems. Several Observa¬ 
tions (1939); some of the early poems of Grigson 
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and Kenneth Allott make use of lists in a way that 
recalls sociological investigation as well as 
Auden's models. There is a curious example in 
Kenneth Ailott’s “Signs”, published in New 
Verse in 1936: 

the letter to write 
the seaside cruet 
the magic flute 

goldbearing quartz 
the speeding (ox 
the hist waltz 

the rising gale 
the flowered voile 
the schoo/bell. . . 

the flying start 
the dish-clout 
the murdered heart. 

There are other possible sources for this manner, 
quite independent of Auden’s poetic practice. 
Some of the most famous and enduring popular 
songs of the 'thirties, for instance, like “You’re 
the Tops” and “These Foolish Things”, were 
made up of lists of random items, and there is a 
neat parody in Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock 
(1938): 

The nightingale singing, 

The postmen ringing, 

Electric drill groaning. 

Office telephoning. 

Talk of our love.' 1 * * * * * * 

Auden himself wrote a brilliant exercise in this 
fashion in “Some say that love’s a little boy”, 
composed as a cabaret song for Hedli Anderson. 
This song shows Auden giving a highly personal 
turn to a public idiom which he did not originate 
but which was akin to his own way of responding 
to experience. 

By 1936, when the Spanish Civil War broke 
out the Audenesque had become an established 
idiom, as we sec in “Full Moon at Tierz: Before 
the Storming of Huesca” by the young Communist 
poet, John Comford, written not long before his 
death in Spain. The first section contains the 
almost obligatory reference to “history”: 

And history forming in our hand’s 

Not plasticine but roaring sands. 

Yet we must swing it to its final course. 

1 Part 2, Chapter 1. Greene’s prose is often Auden¬ 
esque, particularly in its indulgence in lists and striking 

similes, such as “Evil ran like malaria in his veins.” 

See Richard Hoggart’s discussion of this aspect of 
Greene’s work in Speaking To Each Other (1970), II, 

pp. 46 48. Greene contributed an admiring note on 

Auden to New Verse, November 1937, remarking that 

“with the except >on of The Tower, no volume of 

poetry has given me more excitement than Look, 

Stranger!"’ 

9 C. K. Stead, “Auden’s ‘Spain* ”, London Magazine, 
March 1968. 


The final section opens with a remarkably 
assured example of the Audenesque, with the 
characteristic geographical sweep, the reductive 
adjectives, the personifications, and the use of 
the vocative. It is nicely sustained for two 
stanzas, but in the third Cornford shifts into a 
more directly hortatory manner: 

Now the same night falls over Germany 
And the impartial beauty of the stars 
Lights from the unfeeling sky » 

Oranienburg and freedom's crooked scars. 

We can do nothing to ease that pain 
But prove the agony was not in vain. 

England is silent under the same moon. 

From the Clydeside to the gutted pits of Wales. 

'The innocent mask conceals that soon 
Here, too, our freedom's swaying in the scales. 

O understand before too /ate 
Freedom was never held without a fight. 

Freedom is an easily spoken word 

But facts are stubborn things. Here, too, in Spam 

Our fight’s nor won till the workers of all the wot Id 

Stand by our guard on Hue sea's plain 

Swear that our dead fought not in vain. 

Raise the red flag triumphantly 
For Communism and for liberty. 


T un most famous rotM to emerge from the 
Spanish Civil War, and one which seems to me 
the ciirnax of the Audenesque was Auden’s own 
“Spain.” First published as a pamphlet in 1938. 
it was reprinted in a revised form in Another 
Time , but was finally dropped from the Collected 
Shorter Poems. Among other things, “Spain” is 
a catalogue poem where, as G. Rostrevor Hamil¬ 
ton showed, the percentage of definite articles is 
no less than 20%. Hamilton was altogether too 
dismissive about “Spain”, calling it “a succession 
of calculated phrases without any backbone of 
verbs: the degeneration of syntax.” Despite its 
accumulative method the poem does have, as 
C. K. Stead has pointed out, 8 9 a coherent structure, 
with the form: “Yesterday all the past”/“To- 
morrow perhaps”/“But today the struggle.” In 
“Spain” the geographical images are no longer 
the occasion of dispassionate surveys; the map 
has become the location for a violent, cataclysmic 
struggle: 

On that arid square, that fragment nipped offfrom hot 
Africa, soldered so crudely to inventive Europe, 

On that tableland scored by rivers. 

Our fever's menacing shapes are precise and alive. 

"Spain” is an immensely interesting poem, where 
Auden tries to meet a new and urgent situation 
with a method that was better suited to the calm 
analysis and diagnosis of historical and social 
disorder than to facing so immediate a challenge. 
It has given rise to arguments about the nature 
of political poetry, and about such particular 
contentious points as the phrase, later amended. 
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"the conscious acceptance of guilt in the neces¬ 
sary murder.” 4 But in the end the interest seems 
to me more historical than literary, despite C. K. 
Stead’s careful advocacy of the poem’s merits. 
For all its local brilliance “Spain” looks strained 
and unconvincing and, perhaps, unconvinced; I 
find it a lesser achievement than many of the 
poems that Auden wrote earlier in the decade. 
Most significantly, “Spain” shows signs of self¬ 
imitation, of Auden becoming self-conscious in 
his employment of the Audenesque, possibly by 
feedback from his imitators. 

Certainly “Spain” gave a powerful boost to the 
development of the Audenesque in the late 
’thirties, particularly in the portentous references 
to History. Auden himself continued to write in 
the familiar idiom but, as some of the poems in 
Another Time indicate, in an increasingly insen¬ 
sitive manner. After his removal to America he 
adopted other voices and styles, with the protean 
ease that had always been characteristic of him. 
But it was not yet the end of the Audenesque 
chapter in English poetry. 


J ulian Symon- has remarked that in the 
early ’thirties English culture was polarised 
between ideas of catastrophe and ideas of re¬ 
birth. 5 This polarity is evident in the poetry of 
Auden and his disciples, where images of derelict 
mills and factories and rusty sidings are set 
against others of pylons and aeroplanes and 
“new styles of architecture”; economic and 
industrial collapse contrasting with revolutionary 
hopes for the future, whether political or tech¬ 
nological. The Audenesque, as a manner adapted 
to typification and analysis, enacted this polarity. 
The poet was like an aerial observer studying a 
landscape, pointing to disaster areas here and 
there, but also pointing elsewhere to new centres 
of civic and industrial growth. The advent of 
war, first in Spain in 1936 and then in the rest of 
Europe in 1939, destroyed this polarity. Catas¬ 
trophe w'as present and total and the possibility 
of rebirth seemed more and more remote. After 
the outbreak of the Second World War and 
Auden’s departure from England the Audenesque 
seemed to have lost its raison d’etre. This, indeed, 
is the conventional assumption of literary history, 
where the “social realist” poetry of the ’thirties 
disappears and is replaced overnight by the “neo- 
romanticism” of the ’forties. If one looks at the 
poetry actually written during the Second World 
War the facts appear otherwise, for the Auden- 


4 Notably by George Orwell in “Inside the Whale” 
Collected Essays, Journalism and Letters, I. 

* Julian Symons, The Thirties (I960), p. 8. 


esque persisted, and servicemen or civilians found 
it an acceptable manner for the poetic registration 
of wartime experience. The implications of the 
style were, however, significantly altered. The 
use of definite articles and adjectives, instead of 
projecting a conceptual map of the known and 
knowable, indicated a nightmare landscape, or a 
concrete and detailed but alien and threatening 
environment. Again, references to History were 
as frequent as ever, but that entity was no longer 
seen as a god-like force, inexorably directing the 
course of human development; it seemed, now, 
the very embodiment of the irrational and the 
destructive: 


Now 1 ask lore from the stars in a time of hate 
And, also, beg peace from the voice of the dead. 

I cannot, however much / desire it, deny the past. 
What, / say to the midsummer moon, can 1 do in this 
city. 

And where can 1 walk to avoid the lies of history? 

RuiHvtN Todd, “In Edinburgh 1940” 


Reader, could his limbs be found 
Here would He a common man: 

History inflicts no wound 
But explodes what it began. 

And with its enormous lust 
For division splits the dust. 

Roy Fuuih, "Epitaph on a Bombing Victim” 
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Writers 

History rears before us like a wave. 

Its high white head poised while nv catch a breath. 
White sun is torn Jrom sky, and cowed or hr to e 
We dare the disaster or the new adventure. . . . 
iiERBtRT Corby, ‘’Poem on Joining the Royal 

Air Force, 1941” 

O love f is it worth it? And are the dead rewarded 
With a hearer bond on history's dotihi 1 , 1 / balance? 
And is the loss redeemed by a sunset g/oty 
A sweet transfusion 0 } blood toma new-horn world? 

No, it will never be worth it. nor the loss redeemed. 
Randall Swinolcr. ’‘Briefing for Invasion” 

The map, which in the ’thirties was a reassuring 
image of order and coherence, acquit ed a 
deceptive or sinister character: 

A map of the world is on the wall: its lying 
Order and compression shadow these bent heads. 
Here nv try to preserve communications; 

The map mocks us with dangerous blues and reds. 

Koy ft, 'Ll fcR, “Y.M.C A. Writing Room” 

Time may have answers hut the map is here. 

Sow is the Inline that / never wished to see. 

I nos ifuitv happy dreaming and had no fear: 

But now, Jrom the map. a gun is aimed at me. 

Ruihvln Todd, “It was Easier” 

Keith Douglas directed the Audenesque airman V 
cyeview at a desert battlefield: 

Perched on a great fall of air 
a pilot or ungel looking down 
on .some eccentric chart, the plain 
dotted with the useless furniture 
discerns crouch mg on the sand vehicles 
sejuushed dead or still entire, stunned 
like beetles: scattered wingcases and 
legs, heads, show when the haze settles. 

‘‘Landscape with Figures” 

In “The Middle of a War”, Roy Fuller pros ides a 
memorable Audenesque line that deflates a large 
historical vision with a reductive adjective and 
simile, “The ridiculous empires break like 
biscuits.” 

T he wartime persistence of the Audenesque 
was inevitably tenuous, since it was a manner 
sustained at two removes from its source. It was 
a continuation, in totally changed circumstances, 
of the collective idiom of the ’thirties, itself a 
reflection of the personal mannetisms of one 
poet. Yet the Audenesque was still viable by the 
end of the war, as we see from an early poem by a 
writer who was later to become a dominant 
presence on the post-war literary scene: 

Then If history had a choice, he would point his 
cameras 

Oh yes anywhere but here, any time but now; 

But this is given us as the end of something 
Important, something we must try to remember; 

No music or kisses we want attend the fade-out. 

Only a same sky or an embarrassing room. 

Lust for something and a lust for no one, 

Aloneness of crowds, infidelity, love's torture. 

Kingsley Amis, "Belgian Winter” 
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Thereafter the Audenesque faded, though some 
of its stylistic features—particularly the extensive 
use of definite articles, and arresting adjectives 
and similes—were absorbed into the resources in 
diction or syntax of later poets. What became 
quite inaccessible were those characteristics that 
were closest to Auden’s own early vision of 
reality, the calm, confident, categorising manner, 
and the capacity for assured generalisation ex¬ 
pressing itself in terms of history or geography. 
By the early ’fifties it had all come to seem very 
remote: 

The Devil for a joke 

Might carve his own initials on our desk. 

And yet we'd miss the point because he spoke 

An idiom too dated. Audenesque. 

Donald Davie, “Remembering the Thirties” 

But what looks merely dated after twenty years 
can be worth serious historical enquiry after forty 
years. One significant aspect of the triumph of 
the Audenesque in the late ’thirties is now art- 
parent. It was the last time that any British poet 
was to have such a global influence on poetry in 
English. Thereafter the course of British and 
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American poetry diverged sharply, so that now, 
as is often remarked, there are two quite separate 
poetic traditions with nothing in common. In a 
more theoretical way, a study of the Audenesque 
may contribute something to current discussions 
of the sociology of literature. It suggests that 
whereas the study of stylistic change in isolation 
from larger social and cultural factors is likely 
to be arid and unilluminaling, simplistic attempts 
to relate literature and society are equally un¬ 
helpful. English critics and literary historians 
readily assume that a style spreads simply because 
an influential writer has imitators, whereas 
current Continental theorists are inclined to 
regard style as an impersonal emanation of a 
“world vision” or the spirit of the age. In my 
reading, both factors are necessary; Auden, as a 
very individual genius, devised, without intending 
to, a code in which other, less talented poets could 
express their fears and anxieties and hopes through 
a period of sustained historical crisis. If their 
messages are often remarkably similar, that is 
partly, no doubt, because of the conditioning 
nature of the code, and partly because of the 
collective nature of their preoccupations- 


Manner and Mannerism 

Auden, Betjeman , Dunn—By Anthony Tiuvaite 


W hen, a little over a year ago, I published 
a memorial piece in Encounter “On 
Auden’s Death”, 1 was at pains to put special 
stress on the peculiar (and, it seemed to me, not 
sufficiently noticed) merits of his later poems. Of 
course I hadn’t then seen most of the poems that 
make up Thank You, Fog, 1 a collection that 
Auden had already put together and given its 
title before he died. If 1 had, 1 hope I would have 
had the charity (and sense of perspective) not to 
make much of the mixture of depression and 
irritation which descended on me when I read 
them. The Auden whose genius stretched over 
forty-odd years of dazzling illumination and 
memorable speech isn’t destroyed by one bad 
book. 

But it is a bad book, and it’s a pity that the 
poems from it will presumably conclude the 
massive Collected Poems which Auden’s literary 
executor, Edward Mendeison, is now editing. 
Auden shouldn't have vanished from sight with 
such trivial, shrugging, banal stuff as his final 
words: 

* Thank You, Fog. By W. H. Auden. Faber, £1.75. 


Envy we must those bards who compose in Italian 
or German: 

Apposite Feminine Rhymes gis e them no bother at all. 

We. though, thanks to a Tongue deptived of so many 
inflexions. 

Can very easily turn Nouns, if we wish, into Vetbs. 

The trick to which Auden playfully referred 
became more and more a tic, a maddening 
mannerism, whereby parts of speech were 
juggled and swapped. In itself this doesn’t 
matter much; nor does the ransacking of re¬ 
condite vocabulary, or the neologising—there is 
less of this in Thank You, Fog , in fact, than in 
either of the books that went before it. What is 
hardest to take is the slack cosiness, sometimes 
signalled by all those supercilious capital letters 
(Common Sense, Myths of Being, Personal 
Pronouns, Old Ones, Hungry Thirties, Ideal 
Friend, Dangerous Quest, My Personal City, 
You, Her, We, etc.), sometimes archly colloquial 
(freaked out of, that’s a stumper, a real shame, 
such fun). Padded out with two lyrics from an 
aborted musical about Don Quixote and a 
camped-up masque written in collaboration with 
Chester Koilman. Thank You, Fog is a sad end 
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to a splendid career. Indeed, to pretend otherwise 
is an insuit to a great poet. 


Betjeman, on the other hand, against all the 
gibes and smirks, goes on doing his own parodi- 
able but inimitable thing, and as well as ever. 
A Nip in the Air* has examples of most of his 
considerable range, from nostalgic celebrations 
and laments In brisk couplets* hymnodic stanzas 
and Charles Tennyson Turner-like sonnets, to 
satirical jollities about PROs and developers. 
Daily Telegraph-vceuling exiles in Spain, and the 
Porkers: 

Loud talk of meets and marriages 
And tax-evasion’s heard 

In many first-class carriages 
While servants travel third. 

"My dear, / have to spoil them too — 

Or who would do the chores? 

Well, here we are at Waterloo, 

I'll drop you at the Stores." 

The “occasional” pieces, adjuncts of the 
Laureateship, have their felicities as well as their 
small embarrassments: “A Ballad of the 
Investiture 1969” is considerably better than 
anything that, say, Tennyson did in this area. 
The canoer-and-crematorium poems (.“And little 
puffs of smoke without a sound/Show what we 
loved dissolving in the skies”) are as bleak and 
direct as before. The most original departure is 
“Shattered Image”, a long dramatic narrative, 
written in the ambling blank verse of “Summoned 
by Bells”, about a pederast who finds himself 
ostracised by friends and employers when a 
charge comes up. In “ Ihe Last Laugh ’, Betjeman 
ruefully says: “1 made hay while the sun shone. 
/My work sold.” His popularity is clearly both a 
burden and a delight to him, as well as being a 
surprise. What must be hard to take is the 
realisation that most of the serious literary world 
is utterly dismissive and condescending. Still, 
Betjeman gets his own back: Rex (the accused in 
“Shattered Image”) lives at “One-seven Alvarez 
Cloister, Double-you-one.” 


One of the poems in Love or Nothing* “Ars 
Poctica”, takes a marvellous sentence from 
Randall Jarrell (“This poem looks as if it had 
been written by a typewriter on a typewriter”) 
and uses it as a lever into a droll fantasy about 
“The squalid hutch of the iambic line” where the 
Muses hang out. “The familiar and the ordinary” 
—those touchstones of Douglas Dunn’s first 
book, Terry Street —have become on the whole 

* A Nip in the Air. By John Betjeman. John Murray, 
£1.50. 

• Love or Nothing. By Douglas Dunn. Faber, £1.25. 
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the merest reference points: he has become a 
writer of fictions, a sardonic fantasist rather than 
a melancholy reporter, a wearer of disguises. 
Renfrewshire and Hull are places of the mind, or 
stage-sets which Dunn can re-design and slot in 
at will. Yet this expansion into worlds un¬ 
tethered to documentary hasn’t meant that his 
forms and language have become indiscriminate; 
the diction is more scrupulous and fastidious 
than ever, the cadences shifting but almost 
always carefully poised and adjusted. Here and 
there (as with Dunn’s second book. The Happier 
Life ) 1 was in fact disconcerted by a dandified 
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obscurity which is the price you have to pay, I 
suppose, for these Active ambitions: 1 have a 
notion that Dunn ought to stop reading the 
French Symbolists now, having learned what he 
can from them. What Arthur Symons called the 
“fatal evasiveness” of Laforgue can become a 
mannerism as pervasive, and almost as crippling, 
as Auden’s lexical tricks. But Dunn is such a 
serious and inventive poet, and by now so 
accomplished, that advice handed down like this 
has probably already been overtaken by some new 
shift or turn. Wherever the Muses hang out, he 
has their number. 


Demoralising Dickens 

j By Laurence Lerner 


M orally concerned critics have had 
a lot to say about Dickens recently, and 
John Carey’s book is intended as a counterblast. 1 
He has a low opinion of Dyson, Lucas, Daleski, 
the Leavises, and several others, at whom he 
aims passing blows for reducing Dickens’ novels 
to moral platitudes, and for frequently mis¬ 
reading them in their eagerness to impose on 
them a consistent message and a central moral or 
social concern. For Mr Carey, what matters about 
Dickens is his imagination: led by that, he writes 
like a genius, and doesn’t care tuppence if he 
contradicts what he said in his last book, or 
earlier in the same book. Led by respectability, 
conscience and a wish to advance virtue, he 
writes in pious cliches. The result is a radical con¬ 
tradiction between Dickens’ imagination and his 
morality: he loved riot, murder and savagery, 
and when—as he often did—he tried to make the 
violence moral, his writing deteriorated. Mr Carey 
describes the added morality, quite bluntly, as 
hypocritical. There are even deep contradictions 
within Dickens’ imagination, for as well as 
violence he loved neatness and order, and is 
always singing the praises of clerks who (like 
Nicholas Nickleby) "dot all their small i’s and 
cross every t as they write it.” Here there is yet 
another contradiction, with the enlightened 
Dickens who hated pedantry, red tape and the 
Circumlocution Office. For Mr Carey, Dickens’ 
imagination is a vast, fertile, wildly exciting and 
deeply irresponsible set of contradictions. 

I had better say at once that on virtually every 


1 The Violent Effigy r A Study of Dickens' Imagina¬ 
tion . By John Carey. Faber, £3.25. 


particular disagreement over how to interpret a 
Dickens novel, it is quite clear to me that Mr 
Carey is right and the moralising critics are 
wrong. As a critic, Carey has all the virtues we 
associate with Oxford: he knows his Dickens 
backwards, he writes forcefully and clearly, in a 
style totally free from jargon and pretentiousness, 
and he hates cant. Anyone who’s been feeling 
bogged down lately by neo-Marxism or la 
nouvelle critique should read this book, just to 
reassure himself that good sense and honesty 
are not dead. If for no other reason than that, 
this is one of the best critical books 1 have read 
for a long time, and 1 shall certainly read— 
indeed buy—Mr Carey’s next. But. . . . 

Yes of course there’s a but, and I am quite 
sincere when I say that the seriousness of the but 
is a tribute to the excellence of the book. In fact, 
there are really two buts, though they are closely 
connected. First, there are the contradictions in 
Carey. For all the gusto with which he dismisses 
the moral isers, he can be pretty moral himself. 
This is clearest in the chapter on children, which 
happens to be the one that makes most use of 
comparisons with other writers. It quotes a pas¬ 
sage from Sartre on how the child perceives adults 
by smell, and remarks "Dickens is never as good 
on sex-smells as this”; then a passage from 
Gorky, whose account of the child’s response to 
death he considers "more accurate even than 
Dickens’ best”; then, later, compares Mr Toodle 
at tea, surrounded by his hungry children, with 
Maheu at tea in Germinal, and finds Zola more 
honest and more committed, according his 
characters the dignity of human beings, introduc¬ 
ing every detail for a reason: “he wants to draw 
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attention to the cramped housing conditions his 
miners have to endure.” Dickens in contrast 
reduces his family frictions to pantomime 
affairs. 

What has happened here to the enthusiasm 
that glowed through Mr Carey’s early chapters 
and led him to begin by telling us that Dickens is 
infinitely greater than his critics, and that “critics 
can, with unusual ease, appear intelligent at his 
expense”? So there is a social intelligence locked 
up in Carey after all, and the point it makes, 
though a very good one, also has a certain ease 
about it. Of course Zola’s imagination is more 
humane than Dickens’, and more genuinely 
engaged with the issues of his time—that was the 
point of Carey’s opening chapters, and now 
suddenly it has become an objection to Dickens. 
“The main subject of the following chapters,” he 
began by telling us, “will not be Dickens’ morals, 
social criticism or alleged inferiority to George 
Eliot, but the workings of his imagination.” Now 
we are back in a type of criticism by which 
Dickens is manifestly inferior to George Eliot. 

I don’t think this is an accident. If Mr Carey 
had been able to stay consistent, he would in some 
ways have been a lesser man. George Eliot and 
Dickens, our two greatest novelists, happen to 
illustrate, by their contrast, a crucial difference 
between two kinds of writer, the one whose 
imagination is morally controlled, and the 
essentially anarchic imagination, and it would 
be a narrow critic who responded to only one of 
them. But to explore the relation between the 
two leads us into theoretical concerns, and this 
leads me to my central comment on Mr Carey’s 
book: the way it so often reaches the threshold of 
theoretical questions, which it then does notenter. 

I would make this point even if Mr Carey had 
never written the chapter on children, for it is 
important in itself, not just because it is thrown 
up by his contradictions. Not all critics, of course, 
have a taste for literary theory—yet the greatest 
must have, and I suppose it is inevitable that any 
really perceptive and lucid critical study must 
reach this threshold and then, if it turns back, 
disappoint. 


I p the imagination is morally anarchic, why is it 
valuable? Perhaps Mr Carey could answer by 
quoting, and say (as he does) that it led Dickens 
to this astonishing linguistic inventiveness. But 
why are metaphors so valuable, if they flout our 
other values? Sooner or later, we are led to 
formulate a criterion of energy, of universal 
sympathy, of a delight in evil that does not care 
about it being evil—of Negative Capability, in 
fact, of the power that takes as much delight in 
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conceiving an lago as an Imogen. The delight 
which Shakespeare took in creating lago has a 
good deal in common with Dickens* delight in 
creating Pecksniff, and Shakespeare knew, as 
much as Dickens did, that what lago represents 
is wicked (or let us take a term from the critics 
Mr Carey dislikes, and say “anti-life”). No doubt 
Shakespeare showed this better than Dickens did, 
but the problem he tackled was the same—how to 
reconcile our imaginative identification with 
Edmund or lago with our perception of what 
their actions really mean, in terms of our normal 
human values. When Dickens tries to show this 
he writes badly, but to dismiss his effort as 
hypocritical, as Mr Carey does, is to imply that 
he need not have made it, that there was no 
problem. If there is no such problem, there can be 
no George Eliot and no Zola. 

And there is another way too in which I find 
Mr Carey’s conception of literature wanting. His 
eagerness to drive a wedge between Dickens’ 
creative energy and his moralising leads him 
sometimes, to distrust the total effect—and 
especially in those cases where Dickens seems to 
have come closest to achieving a synthesis. The 
most striking examples come from Great Expecta¬ 
tions and Our Mutual Friend. Mr Carey shows a 
lively and subtle appreciation of Wemmick and 
his wonderful suburban home with moat and 
drawbridge and hot buttered toast—Dickens’ 
elaboration of the view that every Englishman’s 
house is his castle. It is all so cosy, so delightful— 
and so limited. As we think about it, and relate it 
to other parts of the book, the limitations loom 
ever more clearly. Nothing in Wemmick’s house 
offers any resistance to what he does during the 
day in Jaggers’ office; the gun he fires each 
evening for fun “plainly recalls the warning gun 
. . . which was fired from the prison ships when a 
convict escaped.” And so on, until Mr Carey 
stops himself guiltily: “Perhaps, though, we are 
being too hopeful, or too allegoric, in suggesting 
such a salutary ‘meaning’ for Wemmick’s castle. 
There is no hint of adverse criticism from 
Dickens.” 

In the case of Our Mutual Friend, the point 
concerns the dust-heap. Mr Carey is very 
scornful of the interpretation that equates money 
with dirt, and has no difficulty in showing that 
Dickens loved money, that he shows its value 
in the way he rewards his good characters with it, 
and that dust-heaps were for him fascinating and 
not disgusting. Now surely both these discussions, 
in their very rightness, are centrally deficient; 
rejecting a moral interpretation which Dickens 
did not hold, he simply moves to denying its 
presence altogether. Both Wemmick’s castle and 
Boffin's dust-heap arc rich, resonant and ambiva¬ 
lent. It is obvious that Our Mutual Friend, on the 
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most literal level, does assert that money is dirt, 
just as the story of Bella and Boffin is meant to 
show that money corrupts; Mr Carey’s counter¬ 
arguments are equally true, and are overlooked 
by the critics he attacks, but the conclusion 
should surely be that the experience of Our 
Mutual Friend is one of interacting contradictions. 
There is no need to fear \vc are being “too 
hopeful” in seeing the limitations of Wemmick’s 
castle just because Dickens never says that it’s 


limited, when the experience of reading the novel 
results in so rich an ambivalence. Why should 
our hopefulness see more resonances than 
Dickens’ own imagination? 

Mr Carey’s use of material from outside the 
novels, his interest in Dickens the man, is in 
many ways exemplary, and any reader will leant 
a great deal from his handling of it. But in the 
end, he has failed, at crucial moments, to put it 
behind him, and to trust the taie. 


Taking Possession 

New Fiction — By Jonathan Raban 


M odern writing is afflicted by a patholo¬ 
gical anxiety about the problem of owner¬ 
ship. To snare the world in a sentence is, after all, 
to take out a title-deed on it; yet the world which 
most 20th-century writers live in is patently not 
one which can be owned. More to the point is its 
knotty independence—its capacity to resist the 
metaphors by which the writer tries to make it 
his own. 

This is an argument which was very thoroughly 
rehearsed in the 18th century. The landscape of 
Pope's “Windsor forest”, for instance, yields 
itself as willingly to the sentence as Carcw’s trout 
had offered themselves up to the sweet toilette of 
Meunidre sauce in his ironic homage to Saxham: 

The scaly held more pleasure took. 

Bath’d in thy dish, than in the brook. . . , 

Pope’s waving groves only properly exist in the 
phrases which articulate them; and the parks and 
grottoes of Augustan poetry all seem to ache for 
the delightful joke of the couplet—the sentence in 
its most boldly possessive form—which, by taking 
possession of them, liberates them into meaning. 

By Crabbe’s time, the claims of the couplet had 
become false; and Crabbe’s odd modernness 
comes largely from his recognition that he was 
writing in a form which was an imposition on 
experience—that, try as he would, the world was 
going to bulge and leak around the edges of the 
line. 

“Describe the Borough "—though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe. 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace, 

And all that gives distinction to a place? 

This cannot be. . . . 

Crabbe’s landscape—like his language—is an 
Augustan one which has got out of control; no 

1 The Conservationist. By Nadine Gordimer. Cape, 
£2.75 


longer possessible, it resists the writer, tripping 
him up on snags which won’t lit into rhyme. 

We prune our hedges, prime our slender trees'. 

And nothing looks untutor'd and at ease; 

On the wide heath, or in the ftow’ry vale. 

We scent the vapours of the sea-born gale; 
Broad-beaten paths lead on from stile to stile. 

And sewers from streets the road-side banks defile; 
Our guarded f ields a sense of danger show. 

Where garden-crops with corn and clover grow. . . . 

With this passage, we’re right on the edge of those 
helpless inventories in winch the realist novelists 
of the 19th century used to enjoy drowning them¬ 
selves; the magnificent arrogance of the sentence 
giving way to the threadbare honesty of the 
tradesman’s catalogue. 

From Pope and Crabbe to Nadine Gordimer’s 
latest novel, 7 he Conservationist, 1 may seem a 
wild pedantic leap. But apparently the 18th cen¬ 
tury is still alive and well and living in South 
Africa; and Miss Gordimer has run into some 
late-18th-century problems with her prose. Her 
conservationist is a divorced white businessman 
called Mehring who owns a farm which he lives 
on at weekends and which he’s content to run as 
a tax-deductible loss. This chunk of Africa is his 
private empire, his country manor. And like a 
squire from an earlier age, he sits easily on the 
freedoms which come with owning property. His 
money—like the money which financed the build¬ 
ing of Georgian country houses and their parks— 
comes from elsewhere; in the city, he’s a pig-iron 
millionaire. His cattle and his fields of lucerne are 
there to decorate the landscape, not to provide a 
living. The Blacks and Asians who attend him do 
so more by deference to a notion of natural law 
than by commitment to any sort of social or 
economic contract. When Mehring encounters 
radicalism he perceives it merely, as eccentricity: 
bis mistress’s left-wing attitudes are seen on a 
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fevd with her failure to keep house properly; his 
teenage son’s homosexuality and the peace sign 
on his knapsack are written off as evidence of 
tedious adolescent fashionability. Yet Miss 
Gordimer never allows us to regard Mehring as a 
reactionary hyena: he is simply of his time, of his 
place—and if by English standards he is two 
hundred years too late, in South Africa he is bang 
up to dale with his flight schedules, lightweight 
suits and casual, lightly-worn lust for young 
things with butterflies embroidered on the 
buttocks of their jeans. 


rriHE conservationist is a tremendous imagin- 
JL ative stocktaking of Mchringand hisestate;and 
to write the book Miss Gordimer has had to re¬ 
construct, piece by piece, a sensibility, even a 
historical consciousness, quite alien from her 
own. She has taken on Mehring’s contemptuous, 
powerful sexuality and has felt the world through 
the stirrings of his genitals as well as simply 
watched it through his eyes. On this level alone, 
there has been no novel with which to compare it 
since Angus Wilson’s The Middle Age of Mrs 
Eliot. She writes about being a man with more 
curiosity, passion and intelligence than any man 
could bring to the subject. But this sexual trans¬ 
position is only the springboard for an amazing 
and dangerous dive into the mirrorlike otherness 
of Africa. As a liberal herself (it wasn’t by acci¬ 
dent that the title of that brilliant short novel. The 
Late Bourgeois World, came from Ernst Fischer’s 
The Necessity of Art ) she has entered imagin¬ 
atively into the state of mind which takes apart¬ 
heid for granted as a moral good. As a white, she 
has adopted the resigned, bovine perspectives of 
Mehring’s “boys,” their wives and children— 
people who are as much part of Mehring himself 
as his other goods and chattels. As a writer, she 
has created a rich prose—not a satiric idiom—for 
a mind accustomed to thinking of any kind of art 
or extended introspection as being a poor 
substitute for the material blessings of life. 

This prose is her triumph; but it comes close 
to being her undoing too. The main drive of the 
writing through the book is its acquisitiveness; it 
sucks in details like a Hoover. A field, a farmyard, 
a room, a desert, a continent . . . everything is 
appropriated as soon as looked at. Nor is it the 
style of an inventory. It is a luscious, crowded 
prose, rhythmical and rich in metaphor. Here is 
Mehring on his farm— 

As the air plunges in him, his gaze widens and 
sweeps: down along the river the willows have gone 
blond, not yet at their palest, combed out into bare 
strands, but still, lightly spattered and delicately 
streaked with yellow leaves. Around them is a slight 
smudgy ambience, a mauvish-smoky blend between 
their outline and the bright air.... 


—and on his mistress— 

She shone, on ’.vine; not the way a woman has a 
shiny nose, but like one of those satiny stone eggs, 
striped brown agate that come from the desert back 
where he was a child: warmed in armpit or groin, 
breathed on by the body’s heat, when the bloom was 
rubbed off again against the leg of his khaki shorts 
a graining of alluvial light would come up beneath 
the glassy brown skin. . .. 

Both these passages arc only a hair’s breadth 
away from the language of the classy menu; but 
that proximity is carefully calculated. Mehring’s 
sensuality, his eye, his entire emotional apparatus, 
are those of the thoroughbred bon viveur ; the 
world has been arranged for his delectation, and 
he savours landscapes and people with the 
indiscriminate discrimination of someone tasting 
rare clarets over a spittoon. 


Similes breed in his mind like a disease. The ob¬ 
ject in view leads him to thinking of another and 
another and another; he is beset by a lazy atten¬ 
tiveness which often seems in danger of registering 
everything. He takes a shower, and: “The 
chromium snake and rose, which may be secured 
in a bracket on the wall above the bath or held in 
the hand, are in brilliant contrast to the chipped 
tiles decorated with peeling Bambi transfers 
which were the previous owners’ level of bath¬ 
room luxury” (my italics). How did this fragment 
from the manufacturer’s catalogue get into the 
sentence? Because it could not be kept out— 
because Mehring’s attention to his own property 
is so automatic that it will not be budged by the 
requirements of narrative or by a sense of scale. 

The result is a profound mental disproportion. 
Midway through the book (in a section first 
published in Encounter, July 1974), Mehring 
takes a plane flight to Namibia, and looks down 
at the land through a porthole. 

Golden reclining nudes of the desert. 

Montego Bay. Sahara. Kalahari. Namib. 

. . . Sometimes it’s a day flight, dear, and even at 
thirty thousand feet you can s.iuint down from a 
window-seat at long intervals and see it there, soft 
lap after lap of sand, stones, stones in sand, the 
infinite wreckage not of a city or a civilisation but 
the home that is the earth itself. . ,. 

Very fine, but on the next page, Mehring's fingers 
have found the bare thigh of the doughy girl in 
the seat next to him. He begins to masturbate her; 
she is complaisant. His exploring finger under¬ 
takes a journey as long and junglcd as Living¬ 
stone’s—and the Namibian desert turns out to 
have been only an aperitif to the much richer fare 
of feeling up strangers on aeroplanes. 

Miss Gordimer is, of course, out to shake the 
complacency of Mehring’s smoothly omnivorous 
prose. She is endlessly putting objects in his way— 
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scraps of plastic sheeting, bus stops with queues of 
lounging blacks. She starts the book with a 
drought in which hippopotami are aborting their 
foetuses, and ends it with a rainstorm which 
washes car drivers off the face of the earth. She 
tries accidents and cataclysms. At the end, she 
kills Mehring off, and his death is small, squalid 
and meaningless. 

The extraordinary thing is that Mehring is so 
complete and powerful a fictional character that 
he survives all of Miss Gordimer’s efforts to trip 
him up. He only stops his prose when his brains 
are blown out. And he, not Miss Gordimer, 
finally dominates the novel. We are supposed to 
respond to the tragicomedy of his arrogant 
attempt to own Africa; as it is, we just watch him 
owning it as confidently as any 18th-century 
squire. His affairs turn into tolerable peccadillos; 
his racial attitudes arc easily ascribable to customs 
of the country. When I came to the end of the 
book, at once puzzled and wholly persuaded, I 
wondered if Miss Gordimer felt like Frankenstein. 


B fryl Bainbridre’s tenure on her world 
is indisputable. But it’s a small, dry place, 
fenced off like a compound behind barbed wire 
and vigilantly patrolled by the novelist, who 
knows rather too well how to keep all her 
characters within bounds. The Bottle Factory 
Outing* is as near to a perfect novel as I’ve read 
for a long time. It has both the simplicity and the 
savagery of one of the nastier folk ballads, along 
with the ballad's restricted range and the linguistic 
certainty which comes from working with a 
foreshortened vocabulary as if it were an eight- 
note scale. 

Mr Paganotti’s bottle factory and the apart¬ 
ment house where Brenda and Freda share a 
cruddy bedsitter are connected by a nameless, 
blighted urban road. On the evidence of a few 
surface details, the room might be in Holloway, 
the factory in Camden Town. But really they exist 
just beyond the fringe of any known place or 
society, these boltholes for people as disconnected 
as shellshock cases. Brenda, who once took music 
lessons and lived in a semi, Freda, who is roman¬ 
tic and weighs sixteen stone, Patrick, the Irishman 
with cuts on his face and hands from his nightly 
brawls in the pub, and the chattering Italian 
immigrants, floating in the vacuum between the 
peasantry and the industrial working class, are all 
vague, forgetful, superstitious and empty-headed. 
If memory is what distinguishes the human from 
the animal, they are barely human. They live in 

* The Bottle Factory Outing. By Beryl Bain- 
bhidge. Duckworth £2.35 


the void of a present tense which is constantly 
eclipsing everything that went before. Their own 
pasts are as mysterious and remote to them as 
legends. They drift between sentimentality and a 
cruelty which they exercise as innocently as a dog 
chewing a guinea pig. When one of them kills 
another, they dispose of the corpse secretly and 
reverently, sending it away in a barrel wreathed 
with plastic flowers that came as free gifts with 
soapflake packets. 

Miss Bainbridge’s prose style is so exactly 
attuned to the dislocated mental world of her 
characters that the novelist is able to pass herself 
off more as an eavesdropper than as an artificer. 
It is a kind of writing in which world and word 
are utterly of a piece. 

At night when they prepared for bed Freda removed 
all her clothes and lay like a great fretful baby, 
majestically dimpled and curved. Brenda wore her 
pyjamas and her underwear and a tweed coat—that 
was the difference between them. Brenda said it was 
on account of nearly being frozen to death in Rams- 
botfom, but it wasn’t really that. Above the bed 
Freda had hung a photograph of an old man sitting 
on a stool with a stern expression on his face. She 
said it was her grandfather, but it wasn’t. Brenda 
had secretly scratched her initials oh the leg of the 
chair nearest the window, just to prove this one was 
hers when the other fell apart due to Freda’s impres¬ 
sive weight. The cooker was on the first floor, and 
there was a bathroom up a little flight of stairs and 
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& window on the landing bordered with little panes 
of stained glass. Freda thought it was beautiful. 
When she cnose, the washing on the line, the frag¬ 
ments of tree and brick, were tinted pink and gold. 
Brenda, avoiding the coloured squares, saw only a 
back yard grey with soot and a stunted rambling 
rose that never bloomed sprawled against the 
crumbling surface of the wall. She felt it was unw se 
to see things as other than they were. 

Living in this prose is like suffering from an 
optica! deficiency which causes everything less 
than six feet away to be magnified, frighteningly 
sharp, and everything beyond that to congeal into 
an impenetrable grey fuzz. Tables, chairs, clothes. 
Kitchen utensils, faces are all enormous and vivid, 
and they form the effective boundaries of the 
knowable world. The rest—like the backyard 
beyond the window—is unreliable, a territory of 
illusion and rumour intermitted with recognisable 
facts like soot and washing lines. 

It’s a style which accepts the extraordinary as 
normal. A kettle boils. Someone gets strangled. 
The lavatory cistern breaks down. There are 
neither causes for events, nor any particular 
expectations; things just happen. Immediately 
after the murder, the most notable occurrence is 
that the driver of the lour bus in the Windsor 
Safari Park turns out to be wearing orange san¬ 
dals and striped . ocks. Brenda and Freda are 
even worse than Mehring at making distinctions 
between objects of different proportions. 
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But to achieve this accuracy, control and per¬ 
fect pitch. Miss Bainbridge has had to play 
Procrustes. One might say that her characters are 
simply the sort of people who are untroubled by 
thoughts, who lack any sense of their own cultural 
depth and identity, and who are capable of only 
the most vestigial feelings, and leave it at that. Or 
one might accuse Miss Bainbridge of depriving 
them of the right to think and feel in order to 
construct a world simple enough to be contained 
by that pure, lucid but underprivileged prose. A 
great deal in The Bottle Factory Outing can only 
excite unqualified admiration; but there is, 
finally and nigglingly, something about it which 
is as self-enclosed and remote as a monastic cell. 


S tani ky Elkin’s characters suffer from 
an interesting variety of the same basic 
disease. The Eligible Men 3 arc word kings. They 
build up glittering verbal palaces around them¬ 
selves, in cascading rhetorical monologues, in 
dreams, in deep wordy caverns of introspection. 
Their worlds are perfected right down to the final 
bauble on the last minaret. Then the crunch 
comes. They discover that no one else is living 
there but them. The brilliant talker is the pro¬ 
prietor and sole inhabitant of his universe; and 
lie might as well be adrift in outer space. His fatal 
proficiency in language has taken him clean out 
of the world of other people. 

This is the central theme of the three short 
novels that make up the book; one about a talking 
bailbondsman, one about a dreaming Kennedy- 
Plimpton playboy, and one about an introspective 
lecturer on the lunch-party circuit. Elkin has 
perfected a form of garrulous baroque, a sort of 
solipsist's Scrabble. Like grotesque illustrations to 
a theory of Chomskian linguistics, his characters 
seem to have been born with outsize generative 
grammars installed inside their craniums. 

Alexander Main, the bailbondsman, known in 
Cincinnati as “Phoenician.” is, he boasts, re¬ 
nowned in the city for his smart dialogue, but he 
hasn’t had a conversation since his wife died. 
Down telephones, through taxi grilles, across 
office desks and over lunch-parlour counters, he 
rants on about the universe, and ends up by 
terrorising his clerk (for whom he has bought a 
high stool and a quill pen so that he can look like 
a “real clerk” out of Charles Dickens) in a hotel 
room. 

“And for every black hole there’s a white hole. 
That’s what Hjellming thinks, how he accounts for 
the quasars. Are you reading me, Crain pool? The 
universes are leaking to each other. There’s this 


* Eligible Men. By Stanley Elkin. Gollancz, £3.50 
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transfusion of law in the sky. I’m honest. I’m an 
honest man. Upright and respectable here in this 
universe I inhabit. I’m honest, but the fucking laws 
are leaking, the physical constants bleeding into 
each other like madras. God Himself nothing but a 
slow leak, some holy puncture. Nature’s and reali¬ 
ty’s sacred flat. Matter and anti-matter. Inside our 
universe is another. Dig? Chinese boxes of univer¬ 
ses. When I kill you in your room here tonight, 
maybe that’s virtue next-door. You think?" 

“Why? Please, Mr Main, why'!” 

“Shut up about why. I don’t know why!’’ 

Crampon! changes his tactics He stops whining 
and becomes almost angry. “You always have to 
have the last word,” he says. “You always have to 
do things big, don’t you? Big shoi. You’d kill me 
for nothing, for the sake of your style.” 

"My style? Nall.” 

But he would. Given a style like that, bullets are 
superfluous; and Elkin’s inspired gasbags write 
and talk themselves out of the realm of human 
relations. Ashenden, the scrupulous New England 


aristocrat, has a sensibility so fine he cannot bring 
himself to violate his friends’ wives; he wanders 
out of an English country house into a painting 
by Edward Hicks and into the embrace of an 
enormous she-bear whom he has to satisfy in 
coitus. The ordinary laws of physics and human 
conduct just don’t apply to these cursed language- 
using animals, and that is their tragedy. 

For the power of Elkin's writing lies in his 
capacity to move smoothly from the real into the 
fantastic and back again. His characters, no mat¬ 
ter how wild their imaginative and linguistic 
flights, are always rooted in the ordinary. He can 
create a city street, or a hideous housing complex 
for the retired middle class (in The Condominium, 
the best novella of all), as ably as any devout 
realist. And around the terrifying limitlessness of 
characters who have not learned that language 
has its limits, he has moulded a sad, sour, entirely 
satisfying fiction. 


My Friend Havelock Ellis 

IVty first formal lesson on sex I owe 
To my mother. Those faded hooks she bought 
At the auction—sixpence the dozen, tied 
With a rough string—hid one volume more 
Than she bargained for. 

l'or months I harboured him, forbidden one, 
Under the green song sheets from Ireland’s Own. 

He never made the bookshelf, even wrapped 
In a brown jacket. Consulted daily 
Under clumps of trees beyond the hedge 
That foiled the window’s eye, his lectures turned 
Often on mysteries. 

I questioned him again until content 
He’d yielded all, tutor and confidant. 

Even in those days T knew at heart 
How much he bored me. The tadpole-diagrams 
He labelled Sperm, and cross-sections of oigam 
Like the cuts in butchei's’ windows, were less 
Than living. 

Still I intoned with a determined bliss 
Words like fallopian, ovum, uterus. 

The real joy was having such a friend. 

Sure to be frowned on were his presence known. 
He fed my independence, served a need 
The set-texts neglected. Notliing left then 
But to discard him; 

Time for fresh schooling, lessons to begin 
In the arms of my new friend, Rosita Quinn. 

Frank Orrnsby 



A UTHQRS & CRITICS 

A Reply to Mark Abram s 

Can You Poll 
Values? 

M ark Abrams’ article “Changing Values” 
(Encounter, October) has the interesting 
purpose of “improving our understanding of the 
direction of, and potential for, social and political 
change.” He seeks to do this by using the tech¬ 
nique of the opinion poll to provide “reliable and 
valid measures of values in quantitative terms.” 
(What other terms could a measurement be 
expressed in?) He fails for a number of reasons, 
fundamentally because the Poll technique cannot 
make the vital distinction between the people and 
the mass which Henry Fairlie very properly 
makes in “The Lessons of Watergate.” 

The mass is a conglomerate of units, the people 
a collection of highly differentiated persons. 
Statistical methods can only deal with the units 
of a conglomerate and, on subjects which are 
susceptible to measurement in units (such as 
money incomes or death rate), are indispensable. 
They cannot deal with subjects in which each 
respondent may count for more or less than a 
unit. For example, such methods are inapplicable 
to beliefs about values where a “ Yes" to a particu¬ 
lar question may indicate cither a passionate 
affirmation for which a man would work or die, 
or a tepid preference for which he will not lift a 
finger. 

His essay is not about “values” at all; it is 
about desires and preferences which are never 
values though sometimes based on value- 
judgments. A value, when it is not a market 
value, is what has intrinsic worth. Dr Abrams 
discusses what people want. Values are what 
people ought to want. Apart from one question¬ 
naire which introduces the concept of desert, his 
polls are about what people wish to be the case. 
This is a perfectly respectable field of enquiry 
but not an enquiry into values. Dr Abrams makes 
it clear that he is using “value” in an unusual 
sense for he adopts a definition provided by 
Professor Rokeach under which a value is 
something which is socially or personally prefer¬ 
able to its opposite. That, at least, is fairly clear 
(just as Humpty-Dumpty made it clear what he 
meant by glory). But I have not been able to 
fathom what he means by “end-state”, which 
would appear to imply something final and static 


until we discover that a life ofpleasure is an end-* 
state. Wc are also supposed to find that a comfort¬ 
able life is a terminal value of high significance,* 
a description I should find more, appropriate to 
a comfortable death. 

It might be hoped that the expression of a 
preference would give some useful indication as 
to the value-beliefs on which it was based, but the 
clues can be totally misleading. I may prefer 
immediate gratification of a desire for grilled sole 
to a set of tickets for The Ring at Bayreuth next 
year. On his own premises Dr Abrams must 
assume, and report, that I value grilled sole more 
highly than The Ring, and he would be wrong. 
Perhaps I doubted my own or Bayreuth’s survival 
until next year; perhaps I was desperately hungry' 
at the time and this temporary condition over¬ 
whelmed my more enduring value-preference. 

A COLLECTION OF STATISTICAL SAMPLES of the 

occurrence of certain preferences and wishes is in 
no sense a measurement of those preferences and 
wishes, still less of the values which may underlie 
them. Such things are not susceptible to measure¬ 
ment. If they were so susceptible, the aesthetic 
value of a piece of sculpture could be determined 
with a tape-measure. All the Opinion Poll can do 
is, not measure preferences, but to measure 
the frequency of their occurrence, a very different 
thing. 

Abrams’ first table brings out a further limita¬ 
tion in the method employed, namely the 
impossibility of framing a questionnaire dealing 
with complex issues such that the enumeration 
of answers can support a rational conclusion. 
Respondents were asked to say which seemed 
the most and the next most desirable of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Maintain law and order in the nation. 

2. Give the people more say in important political 
decisions. 

3. Achieve a higher standard of living for everyone.' 

4. Protect freedom of speech. 

This formulation is logically wicked. For a 
choice between several posited desiderata to be 
meaningful, the desiderata must be independents 
These four arc not independent. The achievement 
of the other three are all dependent on the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. A respondent putting 
the defence of freedom of speech first has, by 
implication, really put the maintenance of law 
and order first. The people cannot have more 
say in anything unless freedom of speech is 
protected. The four desiderata are much more 
nearly a causally linked chain than four independ¬ 
ents among which choice is possible. It is mis¬ 
leading and dangerous to suggest that a cause 
and its effect are alternative. Nobody can opt 
for something and against its necessary pre- 
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condition. This sort of trahison des clercs is a 
major cause of the disappointment at the non- 
fulfilment of unattainable expectations. 

Similar confusions beset the tabulation of the 
Perceived Present Standards of Living for fifteen 
“broad socio-occupational groups.” This looks 
innocent enough. But though the mass may be 
so sub-divided the people cannot be. Old-age 
pensioners, for example, perceived to have the 
lowest standard, include retired company direc¬ 
tors who, prior to retirement, were perceived to 
have the highest standards, then plunged to the 
lowest. Many old-age pensioners are also 
investors and shareholders. I am myself depend¬ 
ent on income from investment but unfortunately 
do not reach my “perceived” standard. I fail to 
qualify on two out of the five criteria for affluence 
(these are all based on the possession of con¬ 
sumer-durables). Furthermore, on qualifying for 
the old-age pension, I expect a useful accretion 
of income rather than a plunge to the lowest 
standard. The trouble is that this class division 
(I use the term in a logical rather than a Marxist 
sense) w'ill not do. The broad socio-occupational 
groups are not exclusive, many persons belong 
to two or more of the groups. Even more import¬ 
ant, the variations of standard within a class arc 
much wider than the “perceived” variations 
between classes. 


A fter asking the respondents what they 
perceived to be the standards of these 
overlapping classes, the interviewers went on to 
ask them what they thought should be the 
deserved standard of each class. Here we are 
getting nearer to a question of values, since 
desert is a moral concept. But the issue is clouded 
by the human proclivity to rate one’s own desert 
too highly. The survey reports “a large and 
widespread sense of ‘relative deprivation’.” But 
since this only represents the natural tendency of 
each respondent to over-rate his own desert the 
impressive verbiage carries no profound social or 
political message, ft is interesting that while the 
respondents thought that the gap between them¬ 
selves and the highest-paid group should be 
reduced from 2.9 to 1.1, they also believed that 
the gap between themselves and the lowest-paid 
class should not be reduced at all. 

In the light of this finding it is hard to see how 
Dr Abrams reaches his final general conclusion 
that the pressure for greater economic equality 
makes it essential to move towards such equality. 
What the figures throughout the article show is 
that most people wish for an absolute improve¬ 
ment in their own circumstances and a relative 
improvement in their own circumstances com¬ 


pared to their neighbours. This Is very far from a 
compulsive pressure for Equality. Position in the 
“pecking order” is valued at least as highly as the 
equality that would abolish any pecking order. 

On the subject of greater economic equality the 
survey departs into Cloud-cuckoo land. This 
greater equality would be achieved, we are told, 
“in part, by holding down or even reducing the 
standard of living of some groups and, in part, 
by raising sharply the living standards of those 
now seen lo be very poor.” Now, since holding 
down or even reducing a few will not produce a 
fund able to raise sharply the standards of many, 
wc arc given no clue as to how this might be 
done. By borrowing? Yes, if enough lenders could 
be found. But the process would collapse when 
debts came to be repaid. Governments may 
decree how a cake is to be divided, even if this 
has side-effects on the size of the cake; but they 
cannot decree that the cake be bigger. 

Dr Abrams’ other main conclusion is that the 
“classical Protestant-capitalist-middlc-class pre¬ 
scription for the good life—the postponement of 
gratification of desires and pleasures” is not now 
accepted by the. majority. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this represents any change in underlying 
value-beliefs (though it is a change of value in the 
Rokeach-Abrams private language). The old- 
fashioned belief has been eroded by a change in 
contingent circumstances, not necessarily by any 
loss of faith in the defining values. It was always 
the case (in the said Protestant-capitalist-middle- 
class prescription) that a postponed gratification 
had to be rationally discounted down the time 
scale. But, when the purchasing power of money 
was stable, the postponement of gratification by 
saving increased the eventual amount of gratifica¬ 
tion. When the purchasing power of money is 
declining by some 20% per annum and when the 
rate of interest, though high, is still negative ia 
relation to the depreciation of money, any post¬ 
ponement of gratification leads to a decrease in 
its eventual amount. A policy that was once 
sensible and rewarding is now daft. It is theo¬ 
retically possible that this change might be 
reversed if governments had the courage and 
strength to stop Inflation. 

Tt becomes f.vident that the uses of Opinion 
Polls are limited. When the questions can be 
clearly defined, when the alternative choices are 
clear-cut, independent, and mutually exclusive, 
then the results are instructive. This is the case 
with the Polls reflecting the current support of 
political parties. No respondent can vote for more 
than one party. The parties are independent 
entities, their number is small and their member¬ 
ship does not overlap. The main elements 
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limiting predictive value of such polls are that a 
respondent may change his mind and, more 
important, may not bother to register his prefer¬ 
ence by casting his vote on poiling-day. This is, 
of course, recognised by responsible pollsters 
who make no claim to prophesy—only to record 
a state of opinion at a given time. Similarly, such 
surveys can be very useful in market research 
devoted to a narrow range of projects. 

Unfortunately, in more complex fields the 
difficulties of classification and the impossibility 
of drafting simple questions that are both 
meaningful and admit of unqualified answers 
render the technique of the opinion poll in¬ 
applicable. Complex problems seldom admit of 
simple questions or unqualified answers. 

F. H. Keenlyside 


M r Keenlyside’s misunderstandings 
arc so numerous that 1 find it simplest to 
comment on them, not in the order of their 
importance, but rather in the order in which he 
presents them in hi;, statement. 

I. I fail to “make the vital distinction between 
the people and the mass.” I do so because I regard 
any such distinction as false. It is a distinction 
still occasionally used either by demagogues who 
pretend that “mass’* or “masses” denotes some¬ 
thing finer and more compelling than “people”, 
or by self-appointed Elitists seeking a blanket 
insult to convey their conviction that the under¬ 
lying population constitutes a sub-human species. 

2. Of course the strength with which people 
hold convictions may vary enormously from 
“passionate affirmation” to a “tepid preference”, 
and that is why for at least the past forty 
years those concerned with measuring attitudes 
and beliefs have developed scales which measure 
the saliency of each person’s attitudes and 
beliefs. For example, when in our survey we 
asked people how much social equality they 
would like to see in Britain they were asked to 
use a 0-to-10 scale to indicate the strength of their 
views and some people “tepidly” replied with a 
score of 5 or 6 and others “passionately affirmed” 
a score of JO. Their replies were not treated as 
identical. 

3. Mr Keenlyside is free to define “value” in 
any way that pleases him. 1 prefer to use it in the 
way it is generally employed by social scientists, 
i.e. an enduring belief that a specific mode of 
conduct or end is “good” and that this goodness 
Is best expressed in relation to its converse. For 
example, the belief that “ freedom" is a value 


embraces a rejection of its converse "slavery." 

4. It might help Mr Keenlyside to understand 
what is meant by an “end-state” if he bears in 
mind the distinction commonly made between 
means and ends. 

5. If Mr Keenlyside persistently preferred 
grilled sole to hearing The Ring at Bayreuth then 
he would be indicating something about his 
values. 

6. The fact that Mr Keenlyside regards the 
four choices offered to respondents as a piece of 
“wicked logic” would seem to me to be a measure 
of his remoteness from the real world. He 
declares that three of the four are “all dependent 
on the maintenance of law and order” and that 
“by implication” no matter what the respondent 
says he “really puts the maintenance of law and 
order first.” At least my morning newspaper (if 
not his) reports that currently there are people 
throughout the world who are prepared to sacri¬ 
fice their liberty and, if necessary, their lives 
because they feel that freedom of speech and 
democratic government are more important than 
“law and order.” 

7. I know that among the retired population 
there are some affluent investors and share¬ 
holders, but I am also sure that when the phrase 
“old-age pensioners” is used most people under¬ 
stand it to mean those retired people whose main 
source of income is a State pension that is 
received as part of the national social security 
system. 

8. I did not conclude that there is “a com¬ 
pulsive pressure for Equality.” What 1 wrote was: 
“[this] is an egalitarianism that is both tinged by 
envy and held in check by deference towards their 
traditional ‘betters’ and by continuing under¬ 
valuation of society’s traditional underdogs” 
(P- 32). 

9. I offered “no clue” as to how to raise the 
standard of living of the many since the enquiry 
was not concerned to discover such clues. 
People who want a higher standard of living 
through a redistribution of income and wealth 
may (as Mr Keenlyside says) be living in a 
Cloud-cuckoo land; but their conviction that 
this is possible is very much a reality. 

10. Mr Keentysidc’s assertion that the abandon¬ 
ment of the “Protestant virtue” of saving and 
investing for the future is a rational response to 
the present state of 20% annual decline in the 
value of money is typically unhistorical. For at 
least the past 25 years the unique distinction of 
British society is the very high proportion of 
the national income devoted to consumption and, 
therefore the very low propoition going into saving 
and investment. This was true even when the an¬ 
nual rale of inflation was no more than 3 %or 4 %. 

Mark Abrams 
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POOR GRAMMAR: A new “battle of the books” 
has broken out in German education with the revolt 
of parents against new required readings for 
children which has taken place In the state of 
Oldenburg. A new textbook, introduced after the 
progressive reform movement of recent years, 
“Drucksachen” (Printed Matter) has been popularly 
referred to as “Drecksachcn” (Dirty Stuff). Among 
the authors represented in the readings for children 
is L'lrike Meinhof, currently on trial for anarcho- 
terroristic activities. Among the features of the new 
textbook is a special list of terms with which 
children can conveniently express their “alienation” 
by abusing the teachers (“Arschgeiger . . . 
Einpeitscher... etc."). On page 61 there is a passage 
which is supposed to represent modern wisdom on 
the subject of Grammar: . . There is, after all, 

no real agreement as to what constitutes proper 
speech or writing. Language is created by the poor, 
and it is the poor classes which renew it and keep 
it vital. And it is the rich who give it a class rigidity, 
in order to be able to look down on those who do not 
use the language as they do. . . .” 

Drii WELT 

London 

Draco’s Death: ’‘Draconian” seemed a curiously 
inappropriate adjective to pick for Roy Jenkins’s 
anti-terrorist measures. Perhaps he was making 
an unconscious concession to the growing feeling 
that capital punishment should have been among 
them. 

The whole point a!>out the punishments prescribed 
by Draco in Athens in the seventh century B.C. was 
that the death penalty applied not merely to murder 
but to almost everything else as well. As Plutarch 
noted, ",those that were convicted of idleness were to 
die, and those that stole a cabbage or an apple. " 

Possibly Mr Jenkins had forgotten Draco’s 
answer when askeil why he made death the penalty 
for so long a list of offences: “Small ones deserve 
that, and l have no higher for the greater crimes. ” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 

London 

TransVERB rAi. Tortuosity: There must surety 
somewhere be a reader with a secret wish to buy a 
dog and call him Spot, purely for the pleasure, when 
evicting him into the garden, of saying “Out, 
damned Spot!” 

It is probable that the crossword craze which 
migrated from America and began to take hold in 
this corn try some 50 years ago has greatly increased 
this tendency to play with words, so that today one 
instantly recognizes the ability of a cart-horse to 
wreck an orchestra, or that of a decorator to re¬ 
design the Trocadcro, while h>c do not need to be 
told that an exploding grenade tends to derange a 
grandee, making him angered or even enraged. 

A chopstick Is seen not only as a singularly 


musical aid to eating in the Orient but also as com¬ 
prising two remarkably antonymous synonyms of the 
verb "to cleave". Mary is famous not for reorganis¬ 
ing the army (since Myra has an equal claim) but as 
the girl who extended the oyster season by one 
month (by putting an r into May of course). 

All this is nothing new. Shakespeare punned with 
the best of them: "Is this the fine of his fines ... to 
have his fine pate full of fine, dint" asks Hamlet 
concerning the skull of one who may have been a 
lawyer. Bacon was a master of the anagram, but 
whether that well-known word in Act 5 Scene 1 of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost was created as an anagram of 
"Hi ludi, F Baconis nati, t/titi orbi’’ (These plays, 
born of F. Bacon, are preserved for the world) or 
vice versa, I am not sure. There is no truth in the 
rumour that the size of The Times Jumbo Crossword, 
27 squares by 27. was dictated by the length of this 
monster word honorifieabilitudinitatibus. 

THE TIMES 
London 

Ignoble Savage: Why bring Rousseau into it? 
We saw [Alan Watkins writes] Mr Heath "s speech- 
writer, the Hon. William Wuldegrave, sitting in a 
bus and discoursing toughly on phasing and timing 
in Jhe campaign, for all the world as if he were an 
American or something. Mr Waldegrave is of 
humane education and is clearly a bright lad. 

Why is he behaving in this way ? Why is he writing 
the kind of rubbish that politicians want ? Why does 
he not go back to All Souls or somewhere and write 
a book, or even a few articles? 

Perhaps it was Mr Waldegrave however who in¬ 
serted the reference to Rousseau in Mr Heath’s 
speech on the social contract, an extract from which 
we also heard last night. This was a mistake. I am 
all for elevating public debate and not talking down 
to people, but references to long dead philosophers 
of whom Tory audiences have never heard — 
Labour audiences too for that matter—cause 
nothing except bewilderment and annoyance. 

evening standard 

Beirut 

REVOLUTIONARY PROGRESS: The pro¬ 
gram of reforms of the Libyan Revolutionary 
Command Council has claimed a new victim—the 
metric system. 

The Libyan news agency quoted the newspaper 
“Al-Fateh,” organ of the command, as saying that 
the metric system is “Western” and “a vestige of 
colonialism” that would be changed soon. 

It said changes are being made to adopt Arab 
weights and measures “used by the Arab nation 
before the colonialist conquests of our land.” 

Previous reform laws included the banning of 
alcohol; stoning of adulterers; chopping off the 
limbs of thieves; and imposition of Arabic script in 
passports of foreigners entering Libya. 

" INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
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“The New Proletariat” 

There are many important confusions in Jonathan 
Power’s article “The New Proletariat” [Encounter, 
September] but two are of outstanding importance 
and cannot be allowed to pass. At no point, as far as 
I can see, does he discuss the benefits of migration to 
the migrants themselves! He argues that our social 
stability is threatened, and that their nations do not 
gain. He states, moreover, that the only arguments, 
apart from these, worthy of consideration are those 
of our captains of industiy who say we need migration 
for economic growth. Yet the basic argument is, and 
must be, that the individuals who choose to migrate 
are better off; and 1 can see no justification for taking 
the position either that they are the property of their 
countries, or that they are not “really” better off, 
because their migration was irrational. All the evi¬ 
dence is that migration is a rational response to 
economic opportunity, not a reckless plunge after the 
bright lights. 

The second point is this: it is arguable (just) that 
rural development - will slow down the drift to the 
cities in developing countries, where urban expected 
real incomes are perhaps only twice those of the rural 
areas. There is absolutely no way on earth that rural 
development in Turkey, Yugoslavia, Southern Italy, 
Portugal, Algeria, Morocco, or the West Indies will 
provide incomes sufficient to rival those of modern 
Germany, or France, or even Britain. Third World 
urban problems are simply irrelevant to the issue. 
Migration to a developed country is, and will remain, 
for the foreseeable future, the best opportunity (if 
available) for an unskilled migrant. Whether it is the 
best for our countries, or for theirs, is another 
question. 

Martin Wolf 

Washington, D.C. 


Jonathan Power in your issue of September 1974 
commits two analytical errors that colour unhelpfully 
some of his subsequent reasoning. He describes the 
disadvantageous aspects of urbanisation in under¬ 
developed countries as a result of rural-to-urban 
migration. The countryside remains neglected and the 
“family size grows.” Power thus falls back on the 
popular belief that high fertility is a recent phenome¬ 
non and that it interferes with development. This 
belief is also comfortable, because it provides an easy 
let-off: if only the poor stopped having children. . . . 
Actually, the complexities of development are greater 
than this simple thought, as many voices recognise. 
Most recently, John D. Rockefeller Ill, a leading and 


powerful proponent of the comfortable approach, hit 
the world headlines by qualifying a quarter-of-a* 
century of public activity (at the World Population 
Conference in Bucharest). It is also an empirical fact 
consistent with demographic theory that the propor¬ 
tion of children under 15 (the alleged "burden” on 
society) has not been changing markedly in under¬ 
developed societies from its level of around 40 or 45%, 
rural-urban migration or no migration. 

The impact of international emigration on the send¬ 
ing country is summarised by suggesting for the future 
of Algeria, Turkey, and Portugal the present maras¬ 
mus of depopulated Ireland. The combined popula¬ 
tions of the three countries are seven times the size 
of the population of Ireland when it was hit by the 
Great Famine of 1845-49, while today’s immigration 
opportunities arc only a fraction of what was avail¬ 
able 130 years ago. There is just not enough space to 
do the job. In whatever way the three countries might 
solve their problems, it wiil not be through the Irish 
model of depopulation. 

Karol Kkotki 

Department of Sociology, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Canada 


T have read Jonathan Power’s article In Encounter, 
“The New Proletariat” [September]. Both my husband 
and I found it highly interesting. I do, however, 
think that there are a couple of points that could be 
dwelt upon to provide more understanding of the 
differences in regard to integration of immigrants in 
different countries, or even to their treatment as 
“equals.” 

One is the philosophy in regard to employment of 
women. There is a real difference between Sweden 
and Switzerland, as our attitudes and even Govern¬ 
ment policy are strongly in favour of married women 
working. Switzerland is “saving” its women; I 
hope it shows up in the statistics. The other is what 
might loosely be called the trade union attitude. In 
Sweden the sanitation workers are no underclass but 
belong to a well-paid union. 1 admit that there are 
some less protected jobs in restaurant kitchens, etc. 
But there is definitely less of a general tendency to 
hold immigrants down to specific underclass jobs. 

These are just some brief marginal notes. My 
interest is explained by the fact that I have been 
chairman of the equality group for the TUC and the 
Labour Parly. Our slogan work for everybody, mean¬ 
ing it literally, has now become the official programme, 
leading to attempts to place women, youth, handi¬ 
capped, elderly, etc. in jobs before we resort to more 
immigration. An examination by an expert like 
Jonathan Power would be highly interesting. 

Alva Myroal 

New York City 
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Martin Wolf seems as much a victim of the illusion 
of economic progress as the new proletarians them¬ 
selves. 1 wish I could take him with me to talk to all 
the hundreds of immigrants in many European 
countries that I have talked to over the last five or six 
years. So many of them have spoken about the shame 
they feel in having to lead a double life vis-d-vis their 
relations back home. They have not found the 
promised land. All too often they are living in slum 
conditions far worse than the village life they aban¬ 
doned, yet when they return for holidays they have to 
parado themselves in their shiny new suits, with their 
tape recoider in one hand and their new camera in the 
other—attempting to prove that their youthful 
decision to immigrate was not a mistake. Indeed this 
double life is one of the reasons for the phenomenally 
high rates of mental illness among the immigrant 
population of Europe. This observation J think goes 
part of the way to answering Mr Wolf’s second point. 
And added to it is the very real factor, which I attemp¬ 
ted to bring out in my article, that as long as the 
Third World countryside loses its brightest and most 
ambitious young men to an alien economy it has no 
hope of ever achieving any kind of self-generating 
economic momentum of its own. There is enormous 
unrealised potential for economic activity in the rural 


sector of all developing countries, and I plan to discuss 
this in some more detail in a future article in En¬ 
counter. Can I in the meanwhile ask Mr Wolf to 
re-look at my footnote No 27 which showed that the 
lesson of Taiwan, Japan, South Korea and Egypt is 
just this? 


I don’t understand how Professor Krotki reads 
into my article that I am of the “If only the poor stop 
having children" school ol' thought. Certainly I 
believe—along with John Rockefeller—that the fast 
increasing population growth is a problem but, like 
him, I also believe that social and economic changes 
are the best contraceptive, not condoms. 

On his second point, it is of course true that 
Ireland is the extreme case but that does not under¬ 
mine my argument about the rural economy and its 
potential. The rural population is being depleted 
almost as fast as it was in the 19th century, only this 
time most of the emigrants arc pouring into their own 
metiopolitan areas-—a pioblcm I refer to in some 
detail in my article. 

Jonathan Power 

London 


Quinton’s “Critical Theory” 

The “Frankfurt School of Sociology 99 
(Horkheimer, Adorno, et. al) 


I am told that Mr Anthony Quinton is a much re¬ 
spected expert in the field of philosophy. But having 
read his article “Critical Theory” (Encounter, 
October, pp. 43-53) I can hardly believe it. That any 
article appearing in Encounter would most probably 
not be sympathetic to the premises of the Frankfurt 
School was to be expected. I feci, nevertheless, that 
Ihe very form Mr Quinton’s polemic took trans¬ 
cended the boundaries of fair play and was not far 
short of personal insult. 

A critic who cl'.aractcrises Adorno’s writings as 
“wild, rhapsodic and sibylline, the sort of tumultuous 
free association of ideas that might be encountered 
at a very highbrow party very late at night”, and who 
calls Habermas “a parody of a German professor” 
who “writes with a knotted involution beside which 
the works of Kant seem like the directions on a tin of 
soup", not only betrays a complete lack of critical 
principles but also disqualifies himself entirely. If 
Mr Quinton knew half as much about Critical Theory 
as Habermas about Anglo-American social theory 
he could have done a valuable job in trying to 
introduce one of the most relevant concepts of social 
thought into the by now notorious poverty of British 
social theory. But 1 fear it never even occurred to him 


that there is a deep if mediated affinity between the 
cultural criticism of the Frankfurt School and the 
Scrutiny group on the one hand, and the social 
criticism of Jurgen Habermas and Raymond Williams 
on the other. 

As things are, I do hope that Mr Quinton may at 
least overcome his way of making “easy speeches 
that comfort cruel men” (G. K. Chesterton). 

Juroen Kramer 

Philipps- Uni versitdt, 

Marburg 


Anthony Quinton (October) puts well the deficien¬ 
cies of Critical Theory: its unargued methodology, 
its empirical weakness. But when he reaches its 
critique of positivism he is surely a little prejudiced. 

Mr Quinton properly represents the critical 
theorists* view of positivistic social science as that 
it “endorses the status quo under a misleading veil of 
value-neutrality.” This is the nub of the argument. 
But it is basically a very old nub, so it is surprising to 
find Mr Quinton continuing with comfortable talk 
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about “facts”. Perhaps he wants to make his readers 
feel at ease; but Mr Quinton must know the good 
old case that there is no such thing as “the facts”, 
tout court, in human studies. The point is not that 
positivism is simply “a kind of propaganda for the 
status quo." It is rather that the attempt to establish a 
value-free social science is in the nature of things 
impossible because of the unconscious but ubiquitous 
intrusion of class values. If this point be taken, Mr 
Quinton’s question, “to what extent positivist social 
theorists have in fact been determined partisans of the 
status quo ”, is seen to be almost obtuse. From this 
position we may answer another extraordinary 
question he puts: “If positivistic social science is 
false, how does it manage to supply an effective social 
technology for the socially dominativc purposes it is 
alleged to endorse?” 

1. Positivism is not false in the sense that its pre¬ 
scriptions are never "effective”, but in the sense that 
it colours "the facts” while sccnung not to do so; 
and therefore colours its effects, quite successfully. 

2. The word "effective” is instructively vague and 
value-free: clfective for what? 

Some Marxist theorists look to a time when false 
consciousness will be replaced by a social science 
unquestionably scientific, grounded in the con¬ 
sciousness of the revolutionary proletariat—so 
seductive is the word “science" to all sides. This 
philosophically dubious and theoretically unnecessary 
manoeuvre (a grotesquely circuitous return to the 
basic misapprehension of positivism) is avoided by 
most critical theory. Lucien Goldmann says: “some 
value-judgments permit a better understanding of 
reality than others.” Though this raises questions 
about the relative merits of values it is surely right that 
they should be raised in their full complexity. To take 
a simple example: a socialist may prefer the word 
“exploitation” to one that is bogusly value-free 
precisely because it is “loaded” in what he thinks is 
the right way. 

Edward Larrissy 

University College of North Wales. 

Bangor 


Mr Kramer says that I betray a complete lack of 
critical principles and disqualify myself entirely from 
discussing the work of the critical theorists of the 
Frankfurt School because I complain of the wilful 
obscurity of Adorno and Habermas. I suspect that my 
real offence in his eyes is a lack of decorum. I made it 
clear that I was reporting on the ideas of the Critical 
Theorists from the point of view of an English- 
speaking, and English-thinking, audience that might 
be interested in those ideas if they could only find out 
what they were. Hitherto intellectual travellers such 
as the late George Lichtheim have darkly intimated 
the novelty and importance of the Frankfurt School 
but have failed to convey what its members were 
actually saying. I was suggesting that direct approach 
to the writings of Adorno and Habermas was not to 
be recommended to those looking for enlightenment. 

There is, 1 suppose, some very marginal affinity 
between the Frankfurt School and the Scrutiny group 
to the extent that both are, if in very different ways. 


$1 

anti-technological. But there is a very deep-seated 
difference between the points of departure and em¬ 
phases of the two schools of thought. Dislike of scien¬ 
tific objectivity and, even more, of its technological 
fruits is an intellectual commonplace which unites 
both with Heidegger and the adherents of oriental 
mystery cults. Raymond Williams’s addition of some 
elements of Marxism to some of the themes of Dr 
Leavis brings him closer to the Frankfurt School, but 
(like Leavis himself) he is resolutely non-philosophical. 
Again, both leavis and Williams acknowledge the 
authority of tradition, in particular the tradition of 
value incorporated in the highest achievements of 
imaginative literature, in a way to which nothing in 
the doctrines of the Frankfurt School corresponds. 

Mr Larrissy quite ric.htly observes that my argu¬ 
ments against the view that “positivist” social science 
endorses the status quo (under the disguise of neutrali¬ 
ty about values) aie sketchy. But the question as to 
bow far positivist social theonsts have in fact suppor¬ 
ted (he status quo is surely relevant to the issue. It 
might be obtuse to infer from the answer that they 
do not consistently do so that the matter is closed. 
For it might well be that endorsement of the status quo 
was an unintended consequence of their work. I did 
indeed point out that the rational beauty of the 
economic theorist’s model of a freely competitive 
system as guaranteed to maximise utility can be (and 
has been) misinterpreted as a justification of the 
actualities of capitalism from which that model is a 
highly selective abstraclion. By calling positivist 
social theory “effective" 1 meant simply that it produ¬ 
ces the results that those who apply it wish it to 
produce. To the extent that it is effective in this sense 
(which is less, in my opinion, than the critical theorists 
supno.se) the claim that the predictions on which those 
applications are based, and the theories that yield the 
predictions, are true is supported. 

1 cannot see that to describe entrepreneurial profit 
as such and not as “exploitation” is to use bogusly 
value-free language. The question as to how much, if 
any, of such profit is reward for services rendered is 
left open for serious discussion by that way of describ¬ 
ing it. To call it “exploitation” is to preclude that 
discussion from the start and to invite the stifling of 
knowledge by unargued piejudice, just as much as it 
would be to describe if as the reward of abstinence. 

I do not share the rather broad, amorphous scep¬ 
ticism about the notion of fact that Mr Larrissy 
professes but is unlikely to practise in a domestic 
dispute or a court case. I readily admit, however, that 
values enter into social science explanations because 
of the fact that there may be a plurality of distinct but 
equally correct explanations of a given state of affairs. 
The selection between such alternatives for practical 
decisions may well be guided by value preferences. 
For example, output might be low because workers 
arc not worried about losing their jobs and also 
because their jobs are disagreeable to them. Both may 
be necessary conditions of the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, but what is to be done about it will depend on 
which one is selected. 

Anthony Quinton 

New College, 

Oxford 



Letter from Zurich .. • “ What Thinketh Solzhenitsyn?”- 


W HEREVER I GO these 

days, the moment the 
deep dark secret that I 
come from Zurich is di¬ 
vulged there come the in¬ 
evitable questions: “Do you 
know Solzhenitsyn? what 
is he writing? what is he 
thinking? . . This is the 
way we Swiss are cross-examined these days, and 
I was hard pressed in l-ondon, recently, and again 
in Washington, to come up with some proper 
answers. What do they really believe: that the 
illustrious Russian exile conducts some kind of 
literary salon along the Limmat (which James 
Joyce once besang)? Or perhaps it is a matter of 
“status” or prestige, for after all anybody who is 
anybody in Zurich town must be running across 
Solzhenitsyn at parties or in cafes (the “in’' ones, of 
course). How embarrassing it all is when one lias 
to confess, again and again, that unfortunately one 
hadn’t yet, or quite, or up till now, had the happy 
opportunity of . . . etc. Alter that, interest in a 
Swiss visitor sinks to zero. 

I was forced to think back to another, not un¬ 
related incident. I was then living in Paris, and was 
doing a broadcast on French cultural affairs in a 
West German television studio. Couldn’t I teil them 
all about Sartre and Aragon and Beckett—what 
they were writing and what they were currently 
thinking—as if I had just left them in some Left 
Bank salon or cafe? How could I confess that I had 
run into Sartre (at least as far as a serious conversa¬ 
tion was concerned) only once—and that happened 
to be in Zurich. I once called on Louis Aragon and 
ail I learned from him for a full hour was the 
importance of being editor-in-chief of a Paris 
evening paper. And as for Beckett, what 1 knew 
about him (what he was “really” thinking) came 
from one of his translators, Tophoven, and from the 
philosopher Cioran, and the painter Brant van 
Veld. 1 couldn’t help feeling like that nice American 
lady in Washington who, in a Georgetown cocktail 
party discussion of some recent best-seller, was 
asked whether she had already read the book in 
question, and replied: “Yes, but not personally.” 

In the case of Soi zhenitsyn one couldn't even 
resort to that familiar (and nasty) intellectual ruse: 
icy supercilious indignation. One has encountered 
enough of that ; the outrage against a Russian dis¬ 
sident who is applauded and cheered by “ the wrong 
fi.e. conservative) side”; the hate jenvy of an author 
who has earned a lot of money and still calls on our 
sympathies: the hyper-criticism of an intellectual 
who may be a source of some relevant information 
but who Is basically a nurdiocre (and. in any case, 

" reactionary ") novelist. Alan Brien, busy with 
porno-culture in his Sunday Times column, is 


quickly bored by Solzhenitsyn ; German intellectuals, 
still tilting their lances at the Axel Springer press 
empire, find Samizdat keeping bad company on the 
Elbe. But surely these, and other similar efforts, 
count for very little when compared to what the 
Russians and all the East Europeans themselves 
feel about Solzhenitsyn’s body of wqrk. How silly 
the West can bel 


The siely season took a new turn for me fat the 
Garrick Club in London where I happened to meet 
a distinguished English scholar. Surprisingly his 
first question was not, “Have you seen Solzhenit¬ 
syn?” But, rather, be explained and apologised: 
“Sorry I didn’t call you in Zurich last week. 
But I happened to be meeting Solzhenitsyn 
over the week-end, and wc talked all the time. . . 
So, at long last, I could turn the tables and promptly 
did; “What thinketh Solzhenitsyn?” My friend 
hesitated for a moment, and then went on with 
admirable academic thoroughness: “Before I can 
properly give you an account of that, 1 must clear 
up certain widespread misunderstandings about the 
nature of Pan-Slavism and traditional Russian 
Nationalism (and one or two other things as 
well). . . This took a fascinating hour, but we 
never even reached St Petersburg in 1917, let alone 
Zurich of the week-end before last. 

In some desperation I tried making a last-minute 
telephone call. I simply could not return to Zurich 
without some proper scraps of information. My 
persistence was rewarded. “Oh, you want to know 
what Solzhenitsyn is really like? Weil, In the first 
place, I've never met anyone, in East or West, who 
has his kind of concentrated intellectual vitality. 
It is a rare mental intensity. . . . When I pnt some 
theses to him—of some seriousness and complexity 
he listened to my long, rather rambling remarks 
with patience and attention. He then apologised for 
withdrawing for a minute or two to his own study 
to ponder the matters in question for himself alone. 
When he returned he made a breath-taking one- 
minute rcsumS of my position and then stated his 
own views methodically, point for point, with 
exhaustive precision. . . 


This much, then, / can pass on to all curious 
spirits. Before 1 return home 1 will be listening in 
on such literary conversations as go on in New 
York and Palo Alto, and it could be that before t 
am back irt Solzhenitsyn’s Zurich l may well have a 
scrap or two more to report. 


Francois Bondy 
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The People v. the Elites? 

A Reply to Henry Fairlie—By Seymour Martin Lipset 


H enry Fairlie in his article “The Lessons of 
Watergate” [Encounter, October] places the 
responsibility for the American public’s supposed 
focus on the threat to democracy from the Masses 
rather than from within the Elites on “the obsession of 
an influential group of American intellectuals with the 
masses and their authoritarian personality, which 
formed the common thread in a collection of their 
essays. The Radical Right, which Richaid Mofstadter 
edited during the 1950s.” 

Unfortunately, Mr Fairlie is “obsessed” (he uses a 
variant of the word “obsession” three times in one 
column on p. 23 in referring to this argument) with 
an image of the writing of Hofstadtcr and other con¬ 
tributors to The Radical Right which lias little relation¬ 
ship to the book or the essays in it. Although Fairlie 
may have read the book, he clearly has not looked at it 
recently. If he had, he would have noticed that its 
editor is Daniel Bell, not Richard Hofstadter. Hof- 
stadter. in fact, contributed two short articles running 
23 pages out of the 377 in the volume. In these articles, 
heseeks to identify the ideology and social background 
of the “pseudo-conservative” (a term borrowed fiom 
Theodor Adorno am’ others of the Frankfuit School 
of “critical sociology"). And Hofstadtcr locates the 
social base of support for pseudo-conservatism as 
partially from the ranks of “the old ultra-consci vatism 
and the old isolationism heightened by the extra¬ 
ordinary pressures of the contemporary world" (p. 67), 
but even more from the anxious status-seekers. As he 
put it: “pseudo-conservatism is in good part a product 
of the rootlessness and heterogeneity of American life, 
and above all, of its peculiar scramble for status and 
its peculiar search for secure identify” (p. 69). If one 
re-reads Hofstadter’s brilliant essay, one will not find 
an attack on the Masses and a glorification of Elites, 
but rather a description of the sources of the paranoia 
of the status-strivers which fits Richard Nixon and the 
faceless men of his White House perfectly. 

In his introductory essay to The Radical Right (1963) 
Daniel Bell pulled together the emphases in the 
various essays in the book. As he noted, the contribu¬ 
tors stressed that the threat to democracy came from 
“the dispossessed,” those who were losing out in the 
political and social changes of post-war America. But 
who were the dispossessed? According to Bell, they 
were “the generational dispossessed”, “the mana¬ 
gerial dispossessed” and the “military dispossessed.” 

1. The first group includes older generations of the 
once powerful who reacted negatively to the “deep 
changes taking place in the social structure that arc 
reworking the social map of the country, upsetting the 
established life chances and outlooks of old, privi¬ 
leged groups, and creating uncertainties about the 
future which are deeply unsettling to those whose 
values are shaped by the ‘individualist’ morality of 
nineteenth century America” (p. 17). 

2. “The managerial executive class . . . under im¬ 
mense strain all through this period, a strain arising in 


part from the status discrepancy' between their power 
within a particular enlerpiise and their power and 
prestige in (he nation as a whole” (p. 22). 

3. “The military establishment . . . ill-equipped to 
grasp modern conceptions of politics, or to use the 
tools (computer simulation, linear programming, 
gaming theory) of strategic planning. ... In structural 
terms, the military establishment may be one of the 
bipods of a ‘power elite,’ but in sociological fact the 
military officers feel dispossessed because they often 
lack the necessary technical skills or knowledge to 
answer the new problems confronting them” (pp. 
24-25). 

Eight years f.arufr in his introduction to the first 
edition of the book, published as The New American 
Right (1955) -a collection of articles dealing with 
McCarthyism which arc reprinted in The Radical 
Right, together with new essays by each contributor—• 
Bell summed up the analyses by pointing out that 
America had 

“learned to include the ‘excluded interest,’ the 
populist farmers and the organized workers. These 
economic interest groups take a legitimate place in 
the society and the ideological conflicts [stemming 
from them] . . . have been mitigated. The new 
divisions created by the status anxieties of new 
middle-class groups pose a new threat. The rancor 
of McCarthyism was one of its ugly excesses.” 

(P- 59) 

Although Mr Faiilie does not mention any of the 
other contributors to The Radical Right in his article,' 
I may note that my two essays in it cover 118 pages, 
almost a third of the book. These chapters attempted 
to report on the extant data with respect to support for 
three different radical rightist movements, the Cough- 
linites of the 1930s, Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
backers in the early 1950s, and the followers and 
members of the John Birch Society in the beginning of 
the 1960s. My detailed analysis stressed that the three 
“differ considerably in their predominant appeal. 
Coughlin was primarily successful in attracting a 
following among Catholics and among the economi¬ 
cally deprived. ... As contrasted with Coughlin, 
McCarthy had more success among the traditional 
sources of Republican and conservative strength, . . . 
particularly among the urban and rural self-em¬ 
ployed. ... T he Birch Society . . . has had its primary 
success with the more well-to-do segments of con¬ 
servative political opinion" (pp. 364 -365). 

Some of the confusion as to what the contribu¬ 
tors to The Radical Right were saying lies in the 
fact that Hofstadtcr and others described Joe McCar¬ 
thy and other radical rightists as “populists,” meaning 
by this not exponents of the political doctrines of the 
left-oriented Populist party of the 1890s but rather an 
emphasis on majoritarian beliefs over the rule of law, 
constitutional rights, juridical protections. Populism 
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in the generic sense has this meaning, one which says 
notiiing about the social base of a given movement, or 
the socio-economic content of its ideology. As is 
obvious from the data, McCarthyism and the Birch 
Society derived their social base from traditional 
conservative and Republican ranks, not from left or 
Populist Party roots. (Parenthetically, I would note 
my puzzlement over the fact that Michael Rogin 
devoted an entire book, The Intellectuals and McCar¬ 
thy, to refuting the assumption supposedly advanced 
in The Radical Right that McCarthy's social support 
and ideology represented continuity with the 19th- 
century Populist Party. In The Radical Right, I had 
also noted that “The evidence bearing on the belief 
McCarthy appealed to the traditional ‘populist’ 
ideology, directed against organized labor and big 
business, also produced contiadictory results.") 

In accounting at the end of my section in 1he 
Radical Right for the repeated failures of right-wing 
movements in America, I noted: “The involved struc¬ 
ture of the constitutional systems, the division of 
powers, the juridical protections, the complex and 
diverse sources of opinion and interest differences, 
and ultimately the good sense oj the large majority have 
frustrated them*’ (p. 369). 

Before Mr Fairlie trusts his memory about a book 
published more than a decade ago, perhaps he ought 
to re-read it. 

Seymour Martin Lipsct 

Harvard University, 

Cambi idge. Mass. 


Norman Douglas 

The article oh Norman Douglas written by 
Constantine FitzGibbon in the September issue of 
Tncounitr contains two references to my late 
husband, Arthur Johnson, both of them incorrect. 
The first (page 30) only concerns my husband, whereas 
the second (pages 34 and 35) chiefly concerns Norman 
Douglas. I shall deal here with the second of these 
references. 

On page 34 C.F. states: “And before 1 left Capri, 
Arthur Johnson told me a story which was certainly 
not in that ‘lost chapter’.” C.F. then proceeds to tell 
the story of Adolphe. On 2nd October, on the other 
hand, in a letter to my son, John, C.F. says, also about 
Adolphe: “The story was told me by your father, on 
the occasion of our last meeting, in London.” The 
contradictory nature of these two statements as 
regards time and place is due to the fact that, in his 
article, C.F. has blended into one (with fanciful 
additions of his own) two totally different stories told 
him by my husband, one in Capri and one in London. 
I shall now give the correct version of each story. 

One day my husband came back to the Mulino a 
Vcnto (our house at Anacapri) after meeting Norman 
in Capri on the latter’s return from Ischia. He pulled 
a small book from his pocket and told me that 
Norman had just given it to him saying that it was the 
only book he had taken to Ischia. As my husband had 
slipped the book in his pocket with only a cursory 
glance, we examined it together. J have it here. It 
measures 14.5 x 9.5 cms.. is bound in marbled boards. 


with calf back and comers, and bears Norman’s 
“N.D.” blue rubber stamp on (he inside cover. 
The title on the spine is: Shipwrecks. 1819, and the 
title page reads: “Wonderful Escapes! Containing the 
Interesting Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Antelope 
Packet. The Loss of the Lady Hobart Packet on an 
Island of Ice—The Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Hercules on the Coast of Africa—An Account of an 
Extraordinary Escape From the Effects of a Storm 
in a Journey over the I-ro/en Sea in North America. 
—Dublin: Printed by W. Espy, # 6, Little Strand-St.— 
1819.” I clearly remember my husband remarking on 
the excellence of Norman's choice of reading matter 
to take to an island because, he said, “islands have 
always had such strong associations with shipwrecks.” 

At some later date my husband returned to the 
Mulino a Vento one day after spending the afternoon 
with Norman at the Villa Tuoro. He was excited and, 
again taking a small book fioin his pocket, at once 
said: “Look at this! Isn’t it charming?'’ The book 
measures 14.5 * 10 cms. and is bound in oiangey- 
brown morocco Along the spine are stamped six 
small hearts and a date. 1899, in gold. Four similar 
hearts, one in each corner, are stamped on the cover 
with the word Adolphe , also in gold, the whole being 
framed with a thin gold line. The inside cover bears 
Norman’s "N.D.” blue rubber stamp. There is no 
inscription. My husband, who was enchanted with 
this book, told me how Norman had come to give it 
to him. The two of them were in Norman's rooms; 
Norman was busy at his desk, my husband engaged in 
reading the names of the books on the shelves. He 
spotted one with six little hearts and just a date on 
its spine, was intrigued, and asked Norman if he 
could pull it out. Not only did Norman readily agree, 
but he also told him its story. While on their honey¬ 
moon on Ischia, he said, he and his wife. Elsa, had 1 
discovered a second-hand bookshop. It became a 
great attraction anil they visited it almost daily. In it 
Norman had found the Adolphe, but hadn't bought it 
because the binding was in bad condition. Elsa, who 
had noticed his interest in the book, had bought it 
without telling him, had had it re bound, and had 
given it to him later as a souvenir. The gift had 
charmed Norman, and that had been sufficient reason 
for keeping it all those years, irrespective of what 
happened afterwards. Having related this, Norman 
insisted that my husband keep the book because, he 
said, it would mean nothing to anyone any more 
once he was gone. 

Such is the Adolphe story. There is no reason to . 
assume that Elsa had read it or knew what it was “ 
about, and the nonsense that has been written on the • 
subject in Encounter ought to be de-mystified. It is 
quite misleading for C.F. to say: “It lifts a comer of 
the curtain.” If there was a curtain, Norman had 
lifted it himself and had revealed nothing worse than 
a touching little episode of his private life. ' 


Constantine FitzGibbon tells us that Norman 
Douglas entrusted the writing of his biography to him 
with the admonition: "You can say anything you like 
about me, provided it is the truth”, and one may well 
ask oneself how trustworthy this disorderly piece of 
writing belched up twenty-five years later can be, and 
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how much of it relics on misrepresentations for the 
sake of sensationalism. There is, for example, the 
spurious allegation on page 34: "Norman always had 
his doubts about Robin’s paternity." Not only were 
such doubts never voiced by Norman, but on more 
than one occasion he stated quite clearly that Robin’s 
birth had been the result of an attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation with Jilsa. I remember him saying it once in 
Robin’s presence in Capri, and there are photographs 
(,Looking Back, Vol. 1, page 202; Norman Douglas . A 
Pictorial Record , Constantine Fit/Gibbon, page 5*5) 
that liear out an unquestionable resemblance between 
father and son. 

Those who were fortunate enough to know Norman 
Douglas during the last years of his life (1946-1952) 
remember him as a rare example of wisdom and 
humanity. The storms he had weathered had polished 
and strengthened an already exceptional personality, 
and although he had his idiosyncrasies they were 
pretty harmless. What emerged, what impressed, was 
a certain radiance that communicated itself through 
a sense of fun, ready wit, fairness, goodwill, and an 
absolute rejection of sham. A contemptuous laugh 
would have greeted this latest concoction of a would- 
be biographer: “Hah! Picking my bones again!’’, he 
would have said, and one is left with the feeling that 
the man who wrote “A Plea for Better Manneis" 
deserved better manners. 

Viola Johnson 

Lausanne, 

Switzerland 


I fnjoyfd Mr Constantine FilrGibbon’s article on 
Norman Douglas [Encounter, September), but with 
reservations. For example 1 was surprised at the 
reference to Norman “switching off his hearing aid.” 
Although 1 knew Norman in his old age, and indeed 
spent part of the final summer (1951) of his life with 
him on Capri, 1 did not ever see him use a hearing aid. 
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I think the only hearing aids he needed were his own 
ears. He did of course disconnect when he was bored, 
simply by pretending to be asleep. 

Then, as I remember it, his term for that morning 
giddiness—or a mild hangover—was not skuimpy. It 
was swimpy. And the late Kenneth McPherson didn’t 
marry two millionairesses. Just the one. 

liuzABfciii David 

London 


Mrs. Arthur Johnson’s amplification of the story 
concerning Norman Douglas and the copy of 
Adolphe given by him to her late husband is undoubt¬ 
edly correct, as is her conclusion that I must have 
confused two conversations 1 had with Arthur 
Johnson a quarter of a century ago. I myself never 
saw that book nor the book about shipwrecks, 
otherwise of course 1 should not have made that 
mistake. J stand corrected. On the other hand it was 
Arthur himself who commented to me on the strange¬ 
ness of Adolphe as a honeymoon present. For it is 
most unlikely that a woman as well educated as was 
Elsa should not have known what were tile contents 
of Adolphe. It is, aficr all, among the most famous 
novels ever written, and she was herself a writer. 

At no time did Norman ever say that his son Robin 
was illegitimate, or at least not to me. What he did 
say. and I would not have repeated unless cornered, 
was this. At one time Robin wrote to his father about 
what was then a most delicate matter, namely the 
obtaining of an abortion. Norman replied at length 
on this most confidential matter. He told me that 
Robin then proceeded, almost at once, to sell this 
letter to a dealer. Norman, when he told me this story, 
said that he found it hard to believe any son of his 
could do such a thing, and that it reinforced his 
suspicions that Robin’s father might have been a 
certain Austrian officer encountered in Ceylon. There 
is no reason why he should have discussed this un¬ 
pleasant matter with Mr or Mrs Johnson or indeed 


The New Illiteracy ■ 


Publishers, responding to a changing market in 
college texts, are increasingly resorting to simplified 
language in their hooks to adjust to a new element 
in higher education—the college student who cannot 
read at traditional college levels. 

In recent years, publishers here report, word has 
been coming back from the campuses, particularly 
two-year community colleges and urban institutions, 
that their books are "too hard” for students to grasp. 
The result has been a growing trend toward a new 
subdivision of the $ 392-million college-book pub¬ 
lishing industry aimed at filling the needs of these 
students. 

Although most of the pressure for simplified texts 
come from community colleges, the established, four- 
year colleges are also giving signs that today's 
students—raised on television, movies and what one 
educator called "the antilanguage assumptions of 


New York City 

our culture" are having trouble with the English 
language when they get to college. 

The number of freshmen taking remedial English 
at Eastern Michigan University has doubled in the 
last Jour years, for example. Some 45 per cent of the 
students at the University of California arc similarly 
taking remedial English and stories of "functionally 
illiterate" students who arc skilled in verbal expres¬ 
sion but who stumble in reading and writing are 
becoming common. 

Publishers, who are understandably reluctant to 
open themselves to charges of watering down the 
cultural quality of their product, stress that the new 
directions in college publishing are largely in res¬ 
ponse to the increase in community college 
enrollment—which grew from 739,000 in 1965 to 
3,132,000 last year. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
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with anyone other than his biographer. Since I did 
not write his biography, I have hitherto refrained 
from telling this not very interesting tale. 

I can only say that I agree with Mrs Johnson’s 
appreciation of Norman’s character in his old age. 
I did, after all, know him extremely well. Anil, as I 
said, it was principally because of what she calls his 
“pretty harmless . . . idiosyncrasies”, leading to his 
and Orioli’s slight from Italy in connection with the 
death of a child (for which he was certainly not 
responsible), that 1 abandoned my biography. The 
article that Encounter published was written, and I 
hope obviously so, con amore. And I am quite certain 
that he would not have accused me of ill manners, or 
have put up with me for live minutes had he suspected 
me of such. 

As for Mrs David's comment, 1 would not swear 
on oath that he wore a hearing aid. I think he did, at 
least at times. I certainly recall his saying that the 
great advantage of a hearing aid was it gave its owner 
the ability to switch off when bored. I suspect he 
might have been bored by any lengthy discussion of 
whether he felt “swimpy” or “squimpy” in the 
morning: on some mornings he may well have felt 
both. 

Cor.'STAN rtNE FitzGibbon 

Dublin 


Glass, Darkly 

So judicious a critic as Douglas Dunn should not 
take as unfriendly a suggestion that he look again at 
the title of my book which he reviewed in Encounter, 
December 1974. The selected poems appear under the 
tide “Travelling Behind Glass, not “Travelling Under 
Glass”, as Mr Dunn supposes. Apart from the differ¬ 
ence in image (travelling under glass somehow brings 
to mind a number of panicking microbes under a 
chemist’s bell glass) the sound of Mr Dunn’s title is 
disturbing. Can it be that more than one poet in this 
difficult era is deficient in rhythmic sensibility? 

Anne Stevenson 

University of Dundee 


I apologise for my slip with Anne Stevenson’s title. 
That more than one poet is deficient in “rhythmic 
sensibility” was my point. Poets’ criticism, as Eliot 
said long ago, does tend to reflect the interests of the 
poets who write it, and what, if anything, they team 
from their own poems. 

Douglas Dunn 

Hull 


Encounter Magazine is published in London by 
Encounter Ltd. (in association with the Open 
Court Publishing Co.), 59 St Martin’s Lane, 
London WC2N 4JS 
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Gillian Tindall’s latest novel. The Traveller and 
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Hodder & Stoughton. . . . 

George Feaver is Associate Professor of Political 
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is the author of From Status to Contract: A Biography 
of Sir Henry Maine (Longman, 1969), and editor of 
Maine’s Popular Government (Harvester Press, 1972) 
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sity Press, 1973). The illustrations to his article 
are by Richard Willson. . . . 

George Watson is Lecturer in English at the 
University of Cambridge and a Fellow of St 
John’s College. He is editor of The New Cambridge 
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University of Warwick, is the author, among 
other books, of Hie Situation qf the Novel (1970) and 
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millan, 1973). . . . 

Anthony Thwaite’s latest book of poems, New 
Confessions , is published by Oxford University 
Press. . . . 

Laurence Lerner is Professor of English at the 
University of Sussex. His most recent critical study 
is The Uses of Nostalgia (Chatto & Windus, 1972). 
The Harvester Press have just published his latest 
volume of poems, A.R.TJI.U.R.: The L\fe and 
Opinions of a Digital Computer. . . . 

Jonathan Raban is the author of Soft City 
(Hamish Hamilton, 1974). . . . 

F. H. Keenlyside was a civil servant from 1934— 
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of Union-Castle Mail S.S. Co., and a member of 
the General Council of the Chamber of Shipping, 

Mark Abrams is Director of the Survey Unit, 
Social Science Research Council, and author of 
Social Surveys and Social Actions (1951). . . . ' 

The two volumes of Time on the Cross: The Eco¬ 
nomics of American Negro Slavery ,, by Robert William 
Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman, arc published in 
Britain by Wildwood House at ,£4.25 and 
3^5.50 (Little, Brown, Boston, $8*95, $12*95). We 
regret the omission of a footnote to this effect in 
Harry G. Johnson’s review Of the book in the 
January issue. ... 
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Peter Bichsel 


Grammar of a Departure 


T he train leaves at 16.03. The first stage 
of the journey depends on how far her 
room is from the station, perhaps also on how 
far the ticket counter is from the platform and 
on whether she passes the counter on her way 
to the platform or whether she passes the 
platform first, then goes to the ticket counter 
to buy her ticket and then has to go back to 
the platform. Anyway, it’s possible to des¬ 
cribe the process in a complicated way. Then 
one would have to mention how many times 
she has looked at her watch since 2 p.m., and 
that the frcquenc, of the looking increased. 
An observer could go on to state that the 
frequency increases regularly, that is, in a 
curve, and a complicated description could 
go so far into the details as to relate how at 
14.07 she raises her left foot, a procedure she 
isn't conscious of herself, then places her left 
foot in front of the right, repeats the same 
action with her right foot, placing it in front 
of the left. If she herself became conscious of 
the procedure she would describe it as walk¬ 
ing, as walking-up-to-the-wardrobc, for in¬ 
stance, to lake a jacket out—and with more 
opportunity here for circumstantial details: 
turning the key, opening the door, right hand, 

Piter Bichsel was born in 1935 in Lucerne, He 
has published a novel and two collections oj 
short prose pieces, and has been awarded the 
literary prizes oj Hamburg and "Gruppe 47." 

A volume of his "Stories for Children ” was 
published in 1971 by Colder & Boyars (London) 
and Delaci'rte Press (New York). 

Jorg Sthner was born in 1930 and lives in 
Biel, Switzerland. He has published two novels, 
a book of poems, and several collections of 
short stories, radio plays, and film scenarios. 

Michafl Hamburger, English poet and literary 
critic, translated both stories from the German. 


left hand, sliding the jacket off its hanger, 
wardrobe door—-if she becomes conscious of 
raising her feet she describes it as walking, but 
here the raising of feet- -she has returned to 
her suitcase—isn’t really a detail of walking 
but of packing a suitcase. Questioned about 
her activity, she won’t speak of walking but of 
packing. “I’m packing my suitcase”, she will 
say. What’s questionable is whether she would 
say this to herself or only when she has 
the opportunity of telling it to someone 
else. In any case she was alone and didn’t 
have the opportunity, so she would have 
needed other reasons for saying to herself, 
“I’m packing my suitcase.” Whether or not 
she does that depends on the weight of her 
journey, not how hard the journey will be but 
how hard it is for her to begin the journey. 
And the journey can be so hard that she 
doesn’t only say the “I’m packing my suit¬ 
case” to herself in her head but aloud. And 
she says, or will say or will have said—for even 
the time and sequence of this procedure 
aren’t clear, and the procedure of travelling, 
of packing, of setting out is always in the 
past, for instance a past that creates the 
illusion of a future—she will say, had said: 
“I’m packing my suitcase. I’m going to pack 
my suitcase.” In that way she, who had a 
past on her shoulders, created the illusion of a 
future, by pretending to have a present, enough 
of a present to pack suitcases. So as to make 
this act, which is really the past, a bad past, 
and really the future, a bad future—was and is 
and will be and will have been—so as at last 
to make something about this act that knows 
no present become a present, she said in the 
mode of the grammatical present, “I’m 
packing my suitcase.” 


What to me was only an assumption is 
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becoming a certainty: she can’t have said 
anything different, and she must have said it 
aloud and clearly, and perhaps more than 
once: “I’m packing my suitcase. I’m packing 
my suitcase.” And what she said was—and 
she knew it—a gesture that did allow a 
present to form but didn’t correspond to the 
truth. For language, literary usage, calls for 
the formula “suitcase” in response to the 
formula “travelling”, travellers have suit¬ 
cases, hikers have rucksacks, shoppers have 
bags. And what she was packing here was 
little more than a satchel, something like a 
valise in shape, true, but too small for that, 
for suitcases are needed only for journeys 
whose duration can be foreseen, beginning on 
September 11th, for instance, and ending, say, 
around the 20th, suitcases are only for 
journeys that have to do with the question, 
“When are you coming back?” No suitcase 
without a coming back, and journeys with 
no coming back are timeless, don’t take 
place in the future, far less in the present. And 
yet departure is a simple procedure, and 
there’s no need for me to describe it. Depar¬ 
ture is a procedure you can watch in a railway 
station, and at the ticket counter there is a 
queue, and in that queue one moves forward, 
and there are people who don’t seem up to 
buying a ticket that goes in a straight line, 
they ask for a ticket to here—wherever it may 
be, this here—then back to here, and they 
make sure of the future. 

As for her, she has a room here, lives here, 
they tell him—wherever that here may be— 
and at 16.03 she travels back, back into a 
past, and she hopes to come back from that 
coming back. She lives past those times, and 
grammar can’t put any order into her life. 
Whether her suitcase—let’s call her satchel 
that - is packed, has been packed or is being 
packed, makes no difference, yields no time, 
and meanwhile I’ve grown quite certain, quite 
convinced that it can’t have been any different, 
that after 2 p.m. she must have said to 
herself aloud and clearly, “I’m packing my 
suitcase.” 

I N ANY CASH THERE ARE NO REASONS 

for describing departures, even if it’s a 
special, quite particular departure, for in¬ 
stance—and in this case—a departure on 
September 11th of the year 1971 at 16.03. 
Most people—everyone has seen that for him- 
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self, and I don’t need to describe it—most 
people begin by raising their right foot on to 
the lowest carriage step and draw the left foot 
after it, placing it on the second-lowest step, 
and unless they are elderly or disabled, they 
place the second foot beside the first like child¬ 
ren and repeat the process. But though this 
movement too has its function within the pro¬ 
cedure of travelling and departure it has 
nothing to do with travelling, for who knows 
that he’s raising his left foot when he does 
raise it, and besides one doesn’t call that foot- 
raising, one calls it getting on to a train. 

But she raises her right foot, and she does 
that so skilfully, so self-evidently, so easily 
that nobody noticed: this was no getting on 
to a train, this was the raising of a foot, the 
raising of one foot, the drawing after of it of 
another, a holding on to the rail with the left 
hand, the elbow at a slight angle, an easy and 
inconspicuous exertion of strength; she 
imitated and played at getting on to a train, 
so skilfully and almost self-evidently that 
anyone seeing it would have regarded it as a 
getting on to a train, as a real, ordinary and 
unselfconscious getting on to a train. What, 
for her, fell to pieces, was coherent for us. 

What, for her, falls to pieces is coherent 
for us. 

What, for her, will fall to pieces, in one, 
two, or three days, will always be coherent 
for me. 

The coherence of looking at her watch, the 
coherence of packing a suitcase, the coherence 
of walking to the station, of getting on to the 
train, the coherence of travelling, and the 
procedure of travelling are dcscribable, true, 
but not worth describing. 

Only, I have reasons for describing this 
departure, for I carried her bag to the station, 
that is—now and in retrospect —I realise that 
I didn't do so but should have done, 1 simply 
forgot to do it, or the bag, the satchel, the 
suitcase was too small for me to think of 
doing it. So 1 didn’t carry the bag, but I 
walked to the station beside her, and the 
story is by no means important enough to be 
worth telling, and I’m writing it for myself, 
have written it for myself. 

For at a departure everything is retraceable: 
time-table, ticket counter, platform, destina¬ 
tion. 

But there are reasons for me to tell that one 
raises the left foot and places it in front of the 
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right, for this was among the few things I 
could retrace as I walked beside her. And 
there are reasons why now, a few days later, I 
want to retrace more than that. 


It’s likuly that she arrived, was met by a 
nurse in a white uniform, perhaps with an 
embrace, certainly with a cheerful laugh, 
possibly with the sentence, “So she’s arrived, 
our dear girl!”, possibly with the sentence, 
“Our ray of sunshine!”, for she is cheerful. 
And it’s likely that then the door shut behind 
her, that she stood in half-light and looked 
around and recognised everything, for she’d 
been heie before, and she is here again, and 
she will come back here, back to her coming 
back that isn’t here, where she lives. Here, 
where she lives, in her room, she packs her 
bag, a toothbrush, a tube of toothpaste, a 
cake of soap, a jar of skin cream. The clinic 
doesn’t allow nightgowns of one’s own, and 
where one doesn’t wake up it doesn’t matter 
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what one is wearing, and the nurse will say, 
“I suppose you’re tired after your journey, 
it’s best if we go to sleep at once, but we look 
very well, we’ve put on a bit of weight, if I*m 
not mistaken.” 

For a while she’ll resist that “we”, she will 
smile, will go to bed, will be afraid of falling 
asleep, because she’ll be afraid of waking up, 
because she’s afraid of not waking up. 
Perhaps she will have arrived one day too 
soon, perhaps two days. 

She hasn’t arrived more than two days too 
soon. 

And then she won't wake up but will open 
her eyes, won’t get up but raise her leg, and 
then all will be grammar: I you he she it we 
you they, behavebeen, am was, have been, 
shall have been, should have been, and a 
departure isn’t worth describing and I 
describe it only because I can’t retrace what 
happens when she packs her suitcase to travel 
to the clinic by train, to wait there for her 
next shift. 


Jorg Steiner 


Lorca 


T tiTY’Rr returning to the village from 
the movie set, knowing a bit of English 
too: yes, yes, no—enough to play their 
extras’ parts in a bad Western; Gipsies from 
around Almeria, disguised as Mexicans. 

A Gipsy with a good growth of beard gets 
a bonus of 1000 pesetas a month. One Satur¬ 
day afternoon, after the fifth or sixth Tio 
Pepe, he begins to sing, the civil war song, 
los quatro generates. A stranger at the next 
table has got up, and leaves the bar without 
looking at anyone. The singer is startled. He 
should have sung the permitted verses to the 
permitted tune. Los quatro muleros, a Repub¬ 
lican song. 

In the first post-War edition of Knaur’s 
Encyclopaedia only the city of that name is 
mentioned, a city with a population of 70,000 
at that time, a city with sulphur and lead 
mines: Lorca. 

He drank water from an open well, the 
Republican Lorca, and he got ill—you can 
read about it in his letters: a Gipsy disease. 


He worked on a poem when he got ill, and 
he felt himself getting ill while the poem 
came to nothing. 

His tongue began to swell and grew numb 
while he sat over his poem. The ulcers in his 
mouth broke, the gums separated from his 
teeth, his lips went septic and began to bleed. 
A face turning into an animal’s snout. A drop 
of blood falls on his paper, then another: 
brown, sticky blood. He can’t eat any more, 
he sticks a straw in his mouth, into that lump 
of blood and scabs, where his lips used to be. 
He feeds on goat’s milk, he has stretched out 
on a chair by the window. He’s closed his 
eyes, he listens: sea and wind, the brushes of 
the women painting the house, the low 
voices of the visitors; but almost drowned by 
the louder noises his body makes: the throb¬ 
bing of his blood, the swallowing of saliva. 

Yes, Reubell, it’s going to take time. It’s 
an epidemic, a sort of foot-and-mouth 
disease. How did it happen? Did you drink 
water in a Jura village? Don’t people know 
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the dangers of open wells? Those scantily 
flowing brooks, those contaminated rain 
cisterns? 

When the roads of the midlands and the 
lower Jura ranges have already been cleared 
of snow the road to the Chasseral remains 
impassable. Everyone knows that. 

It will take time, Reubeil, it’s a very slow 
process; vitamins A and D, later, fruit stewed 
with plenty of sugar. 

The visitors don’t talk much, one’s learnt 
to be a good listener. At times one feels 
like contradicting; a few minutes later one’s 
forgotten what one wanted to say. Is that 
what’s unbearable? 

Isn’t it more unbearable to be allowed to 
speak and know that one’s words have no 
effect? 

What? One ought to be grateful—grateful 
for a prohibition? 

Are you speaking of a Republican song, 
Reubeil? Of the song. 

Without eating 

that was your command 

without speaking 

for everything was banned 

—sin hablar: pues todo estaba prohibido — 

T he painters, two women from Nijar, 
have whitewashed the house. A house 
built of earth, a newly whitewashed tomb in 
which Lorca lies. 

The women have dipped their brushes into 
the whitewash, the earthen wall absorbs the 
moisture as they work, a thin layer of lime, 
already dry as dust, fills the cracks and holes. 

The slapping, the shuffling, the swishing 
and scratching of rags and brushes; the 
walled-in scorpions; the stillness. A tomb, the 
house a dazzling white tomb. 

A flutter of wings, a rustling, a yelling, that 
makes them take off, thoughts, and muck 
stays behind. 

Guano, Reubeil, birdshit, rich in nitrogen 
and phosphorus; guano is a Spanish word.— 
You see the boat with its freight, the sailors 
with American gasmasks, the captain, giving 
orders from his oxygen cell. A boat with a 
cargo of birdshit. You see the soapy timber 
and work-gangs of caretaking foresters 
marching in step: men with puttees, carrying 
axes, a pointer dog on its leash; in Knaur’s 
Encyclopaedia you’ll find it somewhere not far 
from previous convictions and prostate gland. 


A flutter of wings, a rustling. 

Look at them, the healthy people, when 
they open their mouths: to yawn, to eat, to 
speak, to laugh. 

That makes them take off, thoughts. 

Men with life sentences load the boat on 
shores of the Pacific. The appropriate govern¬ 
ment officials carry their despairing letters 
behind the house with tongs’ and burn them 
unread. 

On islands in the Pacific rocks disintegrate 
under the snow-white birdshit. Guano boats 
dock in deserted harbours not far from human 
settlements. 

There, in the inhabited cities, generations 
of house-owners in asbestos gloves work with 
grim determination at their winterproof 
barbecue grills. 

Over the heads of eager stamp collectors 
the unbearable stench forms a cloud they do 
not want to notice under their cloche of 
body spray, exhaust fumes and smoke. 
Guano, a blinding commodity, one that gives 
its name a sinister power; guano. 

And muck stays behind. 

In August the windows of the ward are still 
shut. The people entering the house whisper; 
visitors, peasants who bring prickly pears 
and accept a glass of wine, look about warily 
and leave as quietly as they arrived; a German 
doctor who doesn’t dare touch his patient; a 
Spanish doctor who has taken his family with 
him on his hospital round. 

The house is full of an incessant murmur, 
of the flutter of wings, of rustling, yelling. 

The Republican feels his strength drain out 
of him. 

He begins to be afraid of his despondency. 

He recognises the forces that are oppressing 
his country. He is at their mercy. 

He doesn’t finish his poem, the worksheet 
will be lost. 

The worksheet has been lost. 

It’s the day when he feels cold for the first 
time. 

His temperature will drop, the swelling will 
go down, his lips will be covered with a black 
crust, and when the crust breaks ofF they will 
be too large for his emaciated face. 

Afternoon, five o’clock, evening; he feels 
cold. 

It will take time, Reubeil. 

A gipsy disease, a traveller’s disease, a 
nomad’s disease. 
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The British Middle-Class Socialist 


"Class is the basis of British party politics: all else 
is embellishment and detail. 

Peter Pulzer, Political Rtpresentat ion (1967) 

"Very little except class matters for politics in Great 
Britain . . . we have discovered little evidence of a 
decline of the association of class and party." 

Robert Alford, Party and Society (1963) 

T here is general agreement among 
domestic and foreign students of British 
politics that the conclusions of Pulzer and Alford 
are an adequate summary of voting behaviour 
and party loyalties in this country. The working 
class (i.e. manual workers, and their wives and 
adult children) vote Labour. The middle class 
(i.e. the remaining one-third of the electorate) 
support the Conservatives. 

On this basis one would expect that Labour 
would easily win every General Election. In 
fact, over the almost thirty years since 1945 
Labour has held a Parliamentary majority for 
only twelve years. To explain this apparent refu¬ 
tation of the “Class-Party” account of Brilish 
party politics analysts have concentrated on the 
“deviant” manual worker-- the working-class 
Tory. They have, for the most part, neglected the 
existence and importance of one other type of 
class defector— the middle-class Socialist. This 
neglect is surprising since it is clear from ail 
surveys of voting behaviour that the Labour 
Party cannot win a General Election simply on 
the strength of its working-class support. Tor 
national victory it must be sure of the votes of at 
least 25% of all middle-class electors. Without 
them it could never be more than a permanent 
Opposition. 

From a survey carried out at the end of 1973 
and the beginning of 1974 it is possible to say 
something about who these people arc— what 
their values are—and how they differ not only 
from middle-class Tories but also from working- 
class Labour supporters. 


The data comes from a probability sample of 
1,000 men and women electors drawn from the 
Electoral Registers for the whole of urban 
Britain. On the basis of their occupation a little 
over one-third of the sample (37%) were middle 
class. Of these, in reply to the question: “ Which 
political party do you usually support at General 
Elections?", 26% described themselves as Labour, 
and 45% as Conservatives ; the rest of the middle 
class were Liberals, persistent non-voters, or 
inconsistent in their party loyalties. Of the 
working-class respondents, 54% usually support 
Labour at General Elections; 21 % are Conserva¬ 
tives; and 25% are Liberals, abstainers, etc. 

Middle-Class Socialists 
& Working-Class Socialists 

T iie average working-class Labour sup¬ 
porter is almost ten years older than his 
average middle-class political comrade. In com¬ 
mon with the rest of the working class he has 
had considerably less contact with higher educa¬ 
tion. Only 3% have had any full-time schooling 
to the age of 18 or more; the comparable ratio 
among middle-class Socialists is 25%. However, 
his family income is only 25% lower—thanks 
largely to the high earnings of skilled manual 
workers. He is more inclined to describe his 
religious ties as either Church of England or 
Roman Catholic. (Indeed, one of the striking 
features of the urban working-class Labour vote 
is that nearly one-fifth comes from Roman 
Catholics!) He is more likely than the middle- 
class Socialist to own a washing machine; but on 
every other durable consumer commodity (car, 
telephone, central heating, etc.) his rate of owner¬ 
ship lags far behind. And, whereas one-third of 
all middle-class Socialists who take a holiday “go 
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abroad”, among working-class Socialists only 
7% take their holidays outside Britain. 

The contrast in their self-identified 1 occupa¬ 
tions is even greater. Nearly three-quarters of the 
working-class Socialists said they belonged to 
just three groups—skilled manual workers (32%), 
unskilled labourers (23 %), and old-age pensioners 
(18%); on the four most common middle-class 
Socialist identifications—Civil servants (20%), 
Office workers (18%), Professionals (14%), and 
Teachers (12%), they made practically no show¬ 
ing at all. Only 8% of all working-class Socialists 
claimed to belong to any of these four occupa¬ 
tions which between them accounted for two- 
thirds of all middle-class Socialists. 

T here is a substantial, difference be¬ 
tween the two Socialist groups in their ex¬ 
perience of social mobility. Whereas 95% of all 
working-class Socialists are the children of 
working-class parents, nothing like the same social 
stability is to be found among middle-class 
Socialists. Over 60% have acquired their present 
middle-class status after having been born and 
brought up in working-class homes. In spite of 
their many present differences the two groups of 
Labour supporters have a strong link in their past 
working-class parentage. 

Their newspaper reading habits are, again, 
dissimilar. Among working-class Socialists, of all 
those who regularly read a morning newspaper, 
nearly three-quarters take tabloid dailies, either 
the Daily Mirror or the Sun. Only 1 % read 
one or other of the three “class” papeis— 
The Guardian, The Times , and Daily Telegraph. 
Quite a few middle-class Socialists also turn to 
the two tabloids (roughly one-third of them), 
but just as many are regular readers of the 
three “class” papers with The Guardian in first 
place, slightly ahead of the Daily Telegraph and 
well ahead of The Times. 

On Sundays there are similar differences. 
Among working-class Socialists the most favoured 
newspapers are the News of the World (38%), 
The People (33%) and the Sunday Mirror (31 %). 
A handful of deviants read the Sunday Times 
(4%) and The Observer (2%). In contrast these 

1 In addition to being asked for a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of his occupation, each respondent was shown a 
list of 15 broad socio-occupntional groups (e.g., 
skilled workers, clerks and similar office-workers) and 
asked "Which one oj these groups would you say you 
belong to. or come closest to?" 


last two are the most widely-read papers among 
middle-class Socialists (23% and 21 % respective¬ 
ly), though neither of them is very far ahead of 
the News of the World and The People. 


Table 1: Some characteristics of the three groups 
Middle-class Working-class 


Labour 

Tory 

Labour 


% 

% 

O., 

/o 

m 

Age: 



18-29 

33 

17 

23 

30-44 

27 

25 

24 

45 and over 

40 

58 

53 


100 

100 

J00 

Sex: 




Mule 

46 

50 

46 

Female 

54 

50 

54 

Terminal Education Age: 



15 or less 

49 

42 

87 

16, 17 

26 

40 

10 

18 and over 

25 

18 

3 

Weekly Household Income: 



Under £25 

13 

13 

31 

£25-£44 

36 

29 

42 

£45—£79 

38 

37 

22 

£80 and over 

13 

21 

5 

Religion: 




Church of England 

54 

68 

62 

Noncomjorm i \ t 

13 

10 

12 

Roman Catholic 

9 

6 

18 

Jewish 

5 

I 

- - 

Atheists, etc. 

19 

15 

8 

Parents’ Social Class: 



Middle class 

14 

26 

1 

Lower middle class 

25 

23 

4 

Working class 

61 

51 

95 

Possess: 




Central heating 

53 

66 

30 

Colour television 

38 

40 

28 

Telephone 

68 

82 

27 

Car 

69 

79 

40 


Thf. two groups of Socialists come together 
again when they were asked their views on the 
present state of democratic institutions in Britain, 
and what they thought ought to prevail. Each 
respondent was asked to consider six aspects of 
the democratic process and then to use an 0-to-10 
scale to indicate how much of each he thought 
there is “in Britain today”, and how much he 
thought there ought to be. On the scale, “70” 
represented “ a very great deal ” and “0” signified 
"not at all." The six aspects presented to him 
were;—- 

1. How much freedom of speech is there in Britain 
today? 
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2. How much tolerance is there by the general pub¬ 
lic towards people who want to live differently 
from the way most people do? 

3. How democratic is Britain? 

4. How easy is it for people like yourself to under¬ 
stand what’s going on in politics and government 
today ? 

5. How much influence do voters have on the way 
the country is governed? 

6. How much social equality is there in Britain 
today? 

Both groups of Labour supporters took a 
poor view of the present state of British democ¬ 
racy. Only once did a rating exceed 7, and that 
was when middle-class Socialists put a score to 
the amount of freedom of speech in Britain. 
Otherwise both groups usually gave ratings 
round the 5 level. Both took a particularly gloomy 
view of the amount ot influence exercised by 
voters on the way the country is run, and working- 
class Socialists averaged no more than a 4-7 score 
when asked how easy it is for people like them¬ 
selves to understand contemporary politics. The 
two groups were also in agreement in their low 
ratings on the degree of social equality in Britain. 


Labour Supporters’ ratings of “Amount of Democracy 
(0 to ’0 scale) 

Mmnir- Working, 


Amount or : 

Freedom of sped h 

Democracy in general 

Ability to understand politics 

Tolerance 

Soi tal equality 

Voter s' influence 


Work i no- 
class 


When respondents were asked to use the scale 
to indicate how much there “ought to be” of each 
aspect, both Socialist groups indicated for each 
of them an average figure of either 9 or slightly 
under 9. Within a very narrow range of differ¬ 
ences middle-class Labour supporters gave their 
highest average scores to “ability to understand 
political issues” (91) and “social equality” (9-0). 
Their working-class political allies, however, gave 
their highest ratings to free speech” (9 0) and 
“voters* influence” (8-9) and “ability to under¬ 
stand politics” (also 8-9). Greater “social 
equality” came fourth (8-8). 

These are, of course, negligible differences, and 
suggest that for all practical purposes Labour 
supporters from both social classes hold identical 
views about the character of a perfect political 
system. Of all six aspects put to them only toler¬ 
ance receives a score significantly below the 9-0 
points level, and even here but for the relatively 
lukewarm endorsement by working-class Labour 
supporters (8 -3) the average gap would be slight. 


T he strong views held by Labour sup¬ 
porters about the desirability of greater 
social equality are presumably related in part to 
their perceptions of the present very unequal 
distribution of incomes. Each respondent was 
asked to use the 0-to-10 scale to indicate what 
he thought most nearly represented the standard 
of living of people in 15 different soeio- 
occupational classes—with 10 indicating file 
highest standard of living and 0 meaning the 
lowest standard. They then applied the same 
scale to their own standard of living. 

Both groups of Labour supporters sec a 
situation where some people (business executives, 
doctors and lawyers, and those who live on invest¬ 
ment dividends) enjoy extremely high standards 
of living—round the 9 mark. Others (old-age 
pensioners, those who live on social-security 
benefits, unskilled labourers) arc down at the 
3-to-5 end of the scale. 

There are here small, but not unimportant, 
differences between middle-class and working- 
class Socialists. The former give their own stand¬ 
ard of living a rating of 6-7 and perceive this as 
exceeded by only five of the 15 occupations— 
business executives, professionals, investors, civil 
servants, and skilled manual workers. Working- 
class Socialists give themselves a rating of 6-3, 
and then see this surpassed by at least 9 of the 
15 groups—the above 5, plus small shopkeepers, 
teachers, policemen, and office workers. And 
working-class Socialists, in addition to giving 
themselves a relatively low rating, are more 
generous than are middle-class Socialists when 
assessing everyone else’s standard of living. 

From this pattern of perceived present economic 
inequality, respondents were then asked to use the 
scale to indicate what standard of Jiving they 
thought each occupational group deserved. Both 
types of Labour supporters are agreed on the 
character and outcome of such an equitable 
rearrangement. Both icport that: 

I. The average standard of living should be raised 
by 20% 

2. But two groups should suffer cuts—business 
executives and investors. 

3. They themselves should receive an increase that 
at least matched the average all-round raise. 

4. The gap between the highest and lowest stand¬ 
ards of living should be reduced—but not 
eliminated. 

The main difference between the two classes is 
in the relative increase they think should be given 
to particular groups. Working-class Socialists, 
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as compared with their middle-class comrades, 
are more generous in the relative increases they 
want for unskilled and semi-skilled labourers, 
and appreciably less generous towards teachers, 
students, and coloured immigrants. And they set 
for themselves an average relative standard of 
living (i.e. as expicssed on the 0-to-10 scale) just 
as high as the standard to which middle-class 
Socialists feel they are entitled. Both feci their 
deserved standard ol living on this scale would 
lie at slightly over the 8 out of 10 level. It is clear, 
however, that middle-class and working-class 
Socialists have different perceptions of present 
standards of living. The former with a “deserved” 
increase of 20% on his present standard of living 
would still have a standard of living 20% higher 
than the “deserved” standard of living to which 
the working-class Labour supporter feels he is 
entitled. 

In short, when it coMrs to “operationalising 
justice” in material terms, the working-class 
Socialist defines it as a situation where he has 
reached the present standard of living of the 
average middle-class Socialist. The latter defines 
it as one where he is at least as well off as the 
average middle-class Conservative. Both socialist 
types feel deprived, but have different reference 
groups in mind when it comes to assessing their 
deprivation. 

T he perceptions shared by both types 
of Socialists about the present unequal 
distribution of standards of living, and the lack 
of any close resemblance between what is and 
what ought to be, add interest to their replies to 
those questions in the survey which asked people 


Table 2: Average Levels of Satisfaction in Various 
Life Areas 

(0 to 10 scale) 

Middi f-class Workino-class 


Labour 

L i r f A R F A 

Tory 

Labour 

Job 

8 0 

8-4 

8-5 

Housing 

7 6 

8 4 

7-4 

Health 

7 (i 

7-0 

7-6 

Standard of living 

7-5 

7 9 

7 1 

Town where living 

7-5 

7-7 

8-0 

Leisure 

7 3 

7 6 

7-4 

District whet e living 

7-1 

7-9 

7-3 

Financial po •at ion 

t> 6 

7-2 

6 4 

Education recei ved 

6-6 

7 1 

6 5 

Democratic Process 

tv 3 

7 0 

6 5 

Life overall: 




Now 

7-4 

7-8 

7-5 

Entitlement 

8-7 

8-6 

8-6 


to assess the relative importance of various cir¬ 
cumstances that currently play a part in determin¬ 
ing the average person's standard of living. The 
first of these questions asked the respondent to 
consider three possible causes, and then to indi¬ 
cate which one of them he thought was most 
important. The three possibilities were: (I) his 
own efforts', (2) the way our society is organised 
and run', or (3) luck. 

The patterns and emphases of responses from 
both groups were strikingly similar—and surpris¬ 
ing. Both gave two-thirds of their votes to the 
“own-efforts” determinant. There were some 
differences in the allocation of the minority 
options. Middle-class Socialists discounted 
“luck” almost completely, and nearly one-third 
of all their choices identified "the way society is 
organised” as the most important determinant. 
Working-class Labour supporters were not so 
apt to underestimate "luck.” One in ten regard 
it as more important than either “personal 
effort” or the effects of the social system in 
determining one’s standard of living. 

A second question asked the respondents fo 
make a similar choice between three other pos¬ 
sible determinants: (1) The strength of the trade 
unions; (2) the management and efficiency of 
employers; and (3) government policy. This time 
the patterns of response differed appreciably. 
Working-class Labour supporters, as compared 
with middle-class supporters, gave many more 
votes to “trade union strength” (34% as against 
20%) and many fewer to “government policy” 
(25 % as against 40%). In short, in the eyes of the 
working-class Socialist industrial action rather 
than Whitehall legislation ensures higher living 
standards for the ordinary man— i.e. themselves. 
But for both groups of socialists at least 60% 
of all votes went to one or the other of these two 
factors. Neither group seems to attach any sub¬ 
stantial importance to managciiai efficiency. 


T he two groups of Labour supporters 
can also be compared in the light of the 
answers they gave to a question in which the 
respondent was asked to choose from four listed 
socio-political values the two which seemed 
“most desirable" to him. The four offered him 
were: 

1. Maintain law and order in the nation. 

2. Give the people more say in important political 
decisions. 
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3. Achieve a higher standard of living for everyone. 

4. Protect freedom of speech. 

The hypothesis behind this question was that 
Conservatives of both classes would pick (1) and 
(3)—Order and Affluence (or peace and pros¬ 
perity). Socialists of both classes would presum¬ 
ably choose (2) and (4)—Participation and 
Liberty. 

The outcome, however, was very different. In 
both Socialist groups the biggest block of prefer¬ 
ences went to the combination of Order and 
Affluence—just over 40%. A handful of middle- 
class Socialists (9%) opted for the expected 
combination of Freedom and Participation, and 
in the working class even fewer (3 %) chose this 
pair. The rest picked other combinations; and 
the working class in particular put its support 
behind “more affluence” and “more participa¬ 
tion” as the pairing that seemed to them most 
desirable. 


M uch of the qufstionnaire used in 
this survey was concerned with measuring 
people’s levels of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with various aspects of their lives—-job, leisure, 
education, housing, etc. Again they used the 
0-to-l0 scale (with JO indicating “completely 
satisfied”, and 0 “completely dissatisfied”). 

The average levels of satisfaction expressed 
by the (wo groups were very similar. Middle- 
class Socialists expressed most satisfaction with 
their job (8 0); their health (7-6); their housing 
(7-6); the town in which they lived (7-5); and 
their standard of living (7-5). Four of these were 
also among the top scores of working-class 
Socialists; the one exception was “standard of 
living” which dropped down (to 7T), and its 
place among the working-class top five was 
taken by “leisure” (7-4). 

Middle-class Socialists gave the lowest average 
levels of satisfaction to their leisure (7-3); the 
district in which they live (7-1); their financial 
position® (6-6); the education they had received 
(6-6); and the quality of British democracy (6-3). 
Apart from the one difference already noted, 
these were also the low scorers in the working- 
class ratings. 

On these figures one might be inclined to con¬ 
clude that our respondents’ Left-wing political 
attitudes spring from a frustration primarily with 

* l.e.. income plus assets minus debts and liabilities. 


the workings of British democracy and with the 
education they had received, and (to some extent) 
from their relatively unsatisfactory financial 
situation. This conclusion, however, is hardly 
supported by their answers when they were 
presented with a list of various life-areas that 
hud been discussed, and were asked: 

“ Which three on the list are the most important for 
you personally in determining how satisfied or 
dissatisfied you are with your life as a whole these 
days?" 

Both groups of socialists indicated that they 
attached hardly any importance to cither 
education or the democratic process. Both gave 
replies to the effect that very much more import¬ 
ance was attached to the state of their health and 
to their standard of living. The middle class 
Socialists added their “job” to this pair, while 
working-class Socialists added their “housing 
conditions.” 


T here are, then, important differences 
in the backgrounds of these two groups of 
Labour supporters. 

Those now in the middle class are much 
younger. They have had many more years of 
formal education. They have larger incomes. 
Their homes are better equipped with durable 
consumer goods; and they are much more likely 
to take their holidays either abroad or in their 
second homes in the country and by the sea. In 
religious beliefs they are more likely to describe 
themselves as Atheists and Jews, and arc less 
likely to be Roman Catholics. Unlike their 
working-class comrades their jobs are mainly 
“clean”, and their working hours are fewer. They 
have experienced much greater upward mobility 
within one generation. In their reading habits 
they prefer newspapers which communicate 
through words rather than pictures. And they see 
Government action, rather than trade-union 
action, as the more important determinant of the 
average citizen’s material conditions. 

But the two groups of Labour supporters have 
some things in common. Both consider that our 
democratic instilutions are far from satisfactory. 
In particular, they feel that voters have too little 
influence over the way the country is governed, 
and that there is insufficient social equality. Both 
see business executives and investors enjoying 
very high standards of living, and feel these 
standards ought to be reduced. Both perceive 
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considerable inequalities in standards of living 
and think that these ought to be reduced—but 
not entirely eliminated. Both hold that they 
deserve to be better off than they are. Both, when 
asked to choose between them, favour order and 
affluence rather than participation and free 
speech. Both admit that they arc well satisfied 
with their jobs and their housing, and both 
consider that—after “ health"—“material well- 
being" is the most important in determining their 
level of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their 
lives as a whole. 

And, finally, at least 60% of today's middle- 
class Socialists have one other feature in common 
with working-class Labour supporters. They, too, 
come from working-class parents. They are far 
from being, in their political values, “class 
defectors” or rebels against parental norms. 
They are, rather, holding on—despite t heir 
changed status and life styles - to views acquired 
in childhood. 


Middle-Class Socialists 
<£» Middle-Class Conservatives 

C ompart.d with their Tory middle-class 
neighbours, middle-class Labour supporters 
are younger—there is an average age difference 
of twelve years between them. They are more like¬ 
ly to have Sixth Form and university education— 
25% have received full-time education at least 
until after their eighteenth birthday (the com¬ 
parable Tory figure is 18%). They have slightly 
lower family incomes—there is an average dif¬ 
ference of £5 a week between them. Perhaps as a 
consequence of this income gap, the average 
middle-class Socialist household (although much 
better equipped than the average working-class 
family) is, when compared with the middle-class 
Tory, less likely to have a car, a telephone, a 
washing-machine and central heating. However, 
when it comes to ownership of colour television, 
second homes, and taking holidays abroad, they 
do not lag much behind their Conservative 
neighbours. They arc less likely to describe their 
religious ties as Church of England and more 
likely to be Atheists, Roman Catholics, or Jews. 

When asked to check from a list of 15 occupa¬ 
tions the one that came closest to describing their 
own job, both Socialists and Tories naturally 
concentrated on the middle-class occupations— 
doctors and lawyers, civil servants, teachers. 


company directors, owners of small firms, etc. 
But there were some striking differences between 
the two middle-class groups. For example, 32 % of 
middle-class Tories described themselves as com¬ 
pany directors, professional investors, or owners of 
small businesses. Among Labour supporters only 
4% so described themselves. Or, again: 12% of 
Socialists were teachers as against a mere 1 % 
among middle-class Tories, broadly speaking, 
middle-class Socialists arc mainly bureaucrats or 
aie in the liberal professions. Middle-class Tories 
arc much more closely associated with entre¬ 
preneurial activities. 

There is also some, but hardly a substantial, 
difference between the two in terms of their 
parental backgrounds. Slightly over 60% of 
today's middle-class Socialists come from 
working-class homes. Among Tories the propor¬ 
tion with some social mobility experience is a 
little over half. This difference is not nearly as 
large as one might have expected. Both middle- 
class groups have recruited heavily from the 
“socially successful” children of working-class 
parents. 

Newspaper reading habits are strikingly dis¬ 
similar. On weekdays half of all l ory middle- 
class newspaper reading is concentrated on the 
Daily Telegraph and the Daily Express. Their 
appetite for The limes and The Guardian is 
extremely slight—2% rear! each of these. On 
Sundays the range of their reading is even 
narrower. Of those who take a paper just over 
half turn to the Sunday Express', the Sunday 
Times in second place accounts for another 
quarter. 

What is distinctive and striking about the 
daily newspaper reading of middle-class Labour 
supporters is that so many of them are regular 


Table 3: Three Must Important Areas for Over-all 


Life-Satisfaction 



MlDDLt-CL ASS 

WORKTNCi-rr.ASS 


La hour 

Tory 

Labour 


% 

% 

% 

Life Akfa 




Health 

21 

25 

21 

Standard of li ving 19 

16 

17 

Job 

16 

15 

12 

Income 

11 

11 

15 

Leisure 

10 

6 

5 

Housing 

10 

14 

19 

District 

5 

6 

6 

Democracy 

5 

6 

3 

Education 

3 

1 

2 


100 

100 

100 


— 

— 

— 
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readers of newspapers which do not support the 
Labour Party. Almost two-fifths read the Daily 
Mirror and The Guardian, but then their cumu¬ 
lative readership of the Daily Express, Daily 
Telegraph, and Daily Mail is almost as large. 
Much the same is true of their Sunday newspaper 
reading when substantial minorities of middle- 
class Socialists turn to the Sunday Telegraph , the 
Sunday Express, and to the News of the World. 

W HEN RESPONDENTS WERE ASKED, first, 
to assess the quality of our existing demo¬ 
cratic institutions, and then to indicate what their 
quality ought to be, significant differences 
emerged between the middle-class groups. Broad¬ 
ly, the Labour middle-class supporter has a 
relatively poor view of prevailing conditions and 
very high standards of what there ought to be. 
The middle-class Conservative is a little less 
critical of what we have and less demanding in 
his views of what is needed to biing about a more 
democratic society. 

In their perceptions of the prevailing situation 
the two political grouns, on average, gave similar 
patterns of answers. Both give fairly high ratings 
to the present degree of freedom of speech. Both 
award modest scores to British democracy, and 
to their own ability to understand current political 
issues. Both are in broad agreement that in 
Britain today the extent of toleration of minori¬ 
ties, of social equality, and of voter influence 
over government is low. Within the broad agree¬ 
ment between middle-class Socialists and middle- 
class Tories, the former consistently gave average 
scores that were very slightly lower; the average 
gap was less than 0-6 points behind the Tory 
ratings. 

Again, in constructing their ideal democracy 
the two middle-class political groups often 
expressed almost identical views. On all six 
aspects, both gave ratings that were appreciably 
higher than what they felt is currently available. 
On all but one of them (“democracy in general”) 
the Labour view of what should prevail was very 
slightly higher than the Tory rating. The only 
notable discrepancy related to “social equality.” 
In turning from what is to what ought to be the 
average middle-class Socialist raised his score 
from 5-2 points to 9 0 points—a jump that greatly 
exceeded the average Tory increase from 6-0 
points to 7-9 Indeed, in setting taigcts for an 
equitable society the middle-class Socialists placed 
social equality almost at the top of the list, while 


the Conservatives located this value lower than 
any other. 

The strong views held by middle-class Socialists 
about the desirability of “more social equality” 
are not altogether matched by their views on the 
desirability of greater economic equality. They 
perceive vciy substantial differences currently 
between the standards of living of the rich and 
the poor. But. when asked how various groups 
would fare in a society where all received what 
what they deserved, the most striking features of 
their responses were these: 

1. To awatd more to almost everyone —the 
exceptions were business executives and those 
who live on investments. Both groups deserve 
much less than they currently have. 

2. To claim a 20% increase for themselves. 

3. To reduce—but certainly not to eliminate— 
the gap between themselves and the traditional 
underdogs of the economy (such as those who 
depend on social-security benefits, unskilled 
labourers, coloured immigrants, and shop 
assistants). 

4. To give teachers (many middle-class socialists 
identified themselves as teachers) a .V? % increase. 

5. To award old-age pensioneis increases that 
would more than double their present standard 
of living. 

Middle-class Tories have much the same 
perceptions of present inequalities: business 
executives, professional people, and investors 
enjoy the highest standards of living; old-age 
pensioners, shop assistants, unskilled labourers 
et al. come at the bottom. When asked to indicate 
what each of the several occupational groups 
deserved, (hey followed (up to a point) the pattern 
set by the middle-class Socialist. They, too, 
raised the average standard of living—but by 
only 13";' as against the average Socialist increase 
of 23%. In particular, their picture of a society 
where incomes were based on "just desens” is 
one whete: 

1. L'veryone, except business executives and in¬ 
vestors, is hcttci olf The executives, however, 
sutfer a mcic 2 l, „ cut; but under a Tory middle- 
class dispensation of jusiice the person living 


Table 4: How much ought there to be in the “demo¬ 
cratic process'’? 

(0 to 10 scale) 

Middli -ci ass Working-class 



Labour 

Tory 

Labour 

Ability to 
understand 

Politics 

9 1 

9 0 

8-9 

Social equality 

9-0 

7-9 

8-8 

freedom of Speech 8-9 

8-8 

90 

Voters' influence 

8-8 

8-5 

8-9 

Democracy in 

general 

8-8 

8-9 

8-8 

Tolerance 

8-6 

81 

8-3 
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on dividends from investments and shares will 
be only very slightly better off than if he 
received what middle-class Socialists hold to 
be his just deserts. Almost everyone else is 
better o(f, but the investor deserves to suffer at 
least a 10% reduction in his standard of living. 

2. The respondent himself is only J6% better off; 
bul even this relatively modest gain provides 
him with a standard of living surpassed only by 
professional people and business executives. 

3. The traditional poor are all a little better off, but, 
with one exception, iheir gams are modest so 
that in tiie ‘‘just society" the gap in living stand¬ 
ards between the respondent and the poor 
actually increases. 

4. The exception is the old-age pensioner. If he 
were to get what he deserves, his standard of 
living would go up by over 70%. 

5. Kven coloured immigrants will be better off in a 
Tory Utopia. But the middle-class Tory award 
of a 15% increase for him is a long way shoit of 
die 42 °/„ improvement that the middle-class 
Socialist feels should be his entitlement. 


T he family income of the average middle- 
class Socialist, although less than that of 
the average middle-class Tory family, is still 
appreciably larger than that of the average 
British household—over one third of the middle- 
class Socialists reported annual incomes of 
£3,000 or more. All the same, as we have seen, 
as a group they leel that they are entitled to 
at least a 20% increase in any redistribution 
where incomes are based on justice rather than 
market forces. They also feel that their “equit¬ 
able” standards of living should be at a level 
exceeded by very few other people. 

These views add interest to those questions in 
the survey which asked people to assess the rela¬ 
tive importance of various circumstances that 
currently play a part in determining the average 
person’s standard of living. When asked to rate 
the importance of “his own efforts”, “the way 
our society is organised and run”, oi “luck”, 
nearly 90% of middle-class Tories chose the 
first of these. But what is surprising is that fwY>- 
thirds of all middle-class Socialists also decided 
that of the three options offered “personal effort” 
is the most important determinant, and only 30% 
thought that “the System” plays the dominant 
role in deciding what the average person gets in 
material goods. One possible (but untested) 
explanation of this acceptance by middle-class 
Socialists of traditional Conservative social 
philosophy is that most of these socialists have 
experienced upward social mobility. By “their 
own efforts” they have taken educational oppor¬ 
tunities not available to the majority of people 
with working-class origins, and embarked on 
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careers that were certainly not open to their 
parents. 

When asked to make a similar choice between 
“the strength of the trade unions”, “the manage¬ 
ment and efficiency of employers”, and “govern¬ 
ment policy”, neither middle-class group attached 
much importance to the part played by trade 
unions in determining the standard of living of 
the average person. But when it came to the 
other two possible determinants a clear difference 
of opinion emerged. Two-thirds of middle-class 
Tories awarded the credit to the efficiency of 
employers. On imputed ideological grounds one 
might have expected from the middle-class 
Socialists an equally substantial majority to 
select "government policy” as the most important 
determinant. There was, however, no such 
majority. Their votes were divided equally be¬ 
tween management efficiency and government 
policy. 


F inally, in comparing the two middle- 
class groups we have their answers to 
another “forced choice” question concerned with 
socio-political values. Among both middle-class 
groups the most widely preferred combination 
was control and order. In both groups negligible 
minorities chose participation and liberty. The 
middle-class Socialists, however, made at least a 
token nod to their ideological tenets when 1 in 6 
of them linked “participation” with “affluence”. 
It is possible, of course, that this minority 
favoured more participation because they saw it 
as a necessary means to more affluence. 

Most Desirable Pairs 

MlDDI.F-CLASS Miom.E-CLASS 
Socialists Tories 

Combinations % % 

Order and Affluence 42 46 

Participation and 

Affluence 16 9 

Participation and Liberty 9 3 

Other combinations 33 42 

100 100 

In considering the differences and similarities 
between middle-class Socialists and middle-class 
Tories it is important to bear in mind one out¬ 
standing difference—the “typical socialist” is in 
his twenties and early thirties, while the “typical 
Tory” is slightly over fifty years of age. It is this 
age gap which largely explains many of the other 
differences between the two groups—for example. 
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that the average middle-class Socialist has had 
more experience of higher education; is not so 
affluent; is less likely to describe himself as 
Church of England; and finds the contents of the 
Daily Mirror and the Guardian more congenial 
than those of the Daily Mail and The Times. 
The age gap may also explain, in part, the dif¬ 
ferences in occupations. The middle-class 
Socialist is more likely to be working in the post¬ 
war growth industries (teaching, and office work) 
and much less likely to be a company director or 
business executive. 


1 Table 5: Two “Most Important” of Four Values 

Middle-class 

Working-class 

Labour 

Tory 

Labour 

<v 

O/ 

°/ 

/Q 

✓ O 

/ 0 

CovfniNvnoN 

Order and Affluence 42 

46 

43 

Affluence and I 

Participation 16 

9 

28 

Participation and 1 

Free Speech 9 

3 

3 

Other combinations 33 

42 

26 

100 

100 

100 
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The similarities between the two groups are 
more striking than the differences. This is parti¬ 
cularly so in the data that have some bearing on 
social values. 

Both take a poor view of the present state of 
British democracy. Both feel there ought to be 
appreciably higher standards—although here 
there is a real difference in the much greater stress 
that Socialists put on the need for greater social 
equality. In considering the present distribution 
of standards of living, both middle-class groups 
perceive the same inequalities with the same 
people at the top and the same people at the 
bottom of the ladder They both feel that these 
inequalities should be reduced but not eliminated, 
and that they themselves should be nearer to the 
top end of the scale than they are now. In both 
groups solid majorities feel that in determining 
the average man’s standard of living “personal 
effort” is more important than either luck or the 
way society is organised, and that “management 
efficiency” is more important than trade union 
strength. However, middle-class Tories rate 
management efficiency far ahead of government 
policy in determining the standard of living of 
the average person, while middle-class Socialists 
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rate these two factors as being of equal import¬ 
ance. 

When the two groups were asked to use the 
O-to-JO scale to indicate their levels of satisfaction 
with various aspects of their lives, the two groups 
expressed almost identical rank orderings of the 
various aspects. That is to say, both gave the 
highest scores to their jobs and their housing , and 
both gave their lowest scores to the democratic 
process and to their own education. But along 
with this similarity of relative orderings of 
satisfaction, there is one important difference 
between the two groups. On every one of the ten 
aspects of their lives, middle-class Socialists 
expressed less satisfaction than did middle-class 
Tories. In other words, a diffused sense of relative 
dissatisfaction with what they now have would 
seem to be a distinctive mark of the middle-class 
Socialists. This sign of personal dissatisfaction is 
underlined by the fact that, when asked to indi¬ 
cate their over-all present level of satisfaction with 
their lives and the over-all level they thought they 
were entitled to, the average middle-class Socialist 
gave a present score of 7-4 and thought he was 
entitled to a level of satisfaction nearly 20% 
higher. The comparable gap for the average 
middle-class Tory was only 10%. 


S INCE THE TWO MIDDLE-CLASS GROUPS 

have much in common, and since many of 
their present differences are probably related to 
age differences, the question that inevitably 
arises is: What will be the political loyalties and 
voting behaviour of today’s middle-class Social¬ 
ists in 10 to 15 years’ time, i.e. when they, too, 
are middle-aged? 

One possibility is that there will be no change 
in their loyalties and votes, and that we are now 
witnessing the emergence of a new kind of 
“middle class”—one with middle-class status 
and working-class politics. But it is equally 
possible that as they age (and get larger incomes, 
altogether nearer to what they consider they 
are entitled to) they will move to the centre or the 
Right in their political sympathies and values. 
Certainly there is very little in their present life¬ 
styles and social values to stop at least half of 
them (over the years, and as their working- 
class origins fade) from resolving their present 
Class/Politics inconsistency—either by becoming 
“independents” or even by voting Tory. 
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Wounded Knee 

& the New Tribalism 

The American Indians (II) 


U S. soldiers fighting in 
. the Central Highlands 
of Viet Nam were instructed 
during the summer of 1966 to 
name their field operations 
after famous Americans. The 
historic 7th Cavalry, riding 
helieoptets rather than the 
Front Royal remounts that 
were their 19th-century main¬ 
stay. chose to call their largest 
and most difficult campaign 
“Operation Crazy Hone." 1 

Ninety years had elapsed 
since the daring Sioux warrior 
they now chose to honour had played a leading 
part in the swift, humiliating destruction of five 
troops of the 7th Cavalry untier General George 
Custer in the fabled Battle of the Little Big Horn.* 
It was an accomplishment for which he eventually 
paid with his life. Hunted down relentlessly by 
vengeful troopeis in the aftermath of “Custer’s 
Last Stand”, Crazy House's Oglala Sioux fol¬ 
low'd s were at the point of starvation when, in the 
early spiing of 1877, the proud chief surrendered 
to the 7th’s Genofal George Crook— in exchange 
fora promise of land in the Powder River country. 
He was never to reach his promised land. Un- 

1 See Brigadier-General S. L. A. Marshall’s en¬ 
gaging military history of the Indian Wars, Crimsoned 
Fraine (1972). p. 155. 

* There is a large lilerature reflecting the fascination 
which Americans have always had for Custer. For an 
extensive and balanced selection of materials, consult 
Colonel W. A. Graham’s The Custer Myth: A Source 
Book of Custeriana (1953). 

* The classic study of Wovoka’s millenarian religion 
is that of James Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 (1896); edited and 
abridged by Anthony Wallace and republished by the 
University of Chicago (1965). 


diminished in spirit after his release from custody. 
Crazy Horse complained loudly about the de¬ 
meaning reservation life that awaited his people. 
Army officials, alarmed that his utterances might 
precipitate a new round of hostilities, ordered his 
re-arrest and incarceration at Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska. He died there soon afterwards at the 
early age of 35, cut down by the bayonet thrust 
of a panicky young garrison guard as he made a 
desperate bid to escape. 

The 7th Cavalry’s belated Viet Nam tribute to 
its one-time antagonist thus seemed to bring full 
circle the terms of its tragic relationship with 
Crazy Horse, and indeed, with the American 
Indian in general. It was a relationship whose 
early character was succinctly summarised in the 
infamous remark of the 7th’s General Philip 
Sheridan that “the only good Indians 1 ever saw 
were dead”, words which were in time honed 
into a well-known American aphorism. 

I ndian lore has it that (he parents of Crazy 
Horse buried his remains at a secret place 
near Chanhpe Opi Wakpala, a creek called 
Wounded Knee. If not apociyphal, the story adds 
an ironic footnote to the depressing history of 
the Indian Wars. For it was at Wounded Knee 
that the bitter hostilities that engaged the Plains 
Indians and the U.S. 7th Cavalry eventually 
achieved their denouement some thirteen years 
later, on a cold December morning in 1890. In 
the closing days of that year a new messianic 
religion preached by a Paiute medicine man, 
Wovoka, began to spread among the Sioux. 
Wovoka taught a special “Ghost Dance” that, 
pursued to the point of frenzied exhaustion, pro¬ 
mised to bridge the gap between this world and 
that of the dead warriors of the past. 3 He said that 
16 
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in the spring these fallen braves would return to 
roam the plains. So would the buffalo that had once 
covered the land. And the white man would be 
driven away forever. He urged believers in his 
prophecies to wear specially-painted ghost shirts, 
whose magic symbols, he promised, would 
protect them from the white man’s bullets. 

The Ghost Dance religion spread quickly to 
Dakota territory and sects sprang up at Cheyenne 
River, at Rosebud and at Pine Ridge; and with 
some initial reluctance the great chief Sitting Bull 
himself condoned the new religion at Standing 
Rock. But, at this point, alarmed Bureau of 
Indian Affairs agents notified the Army. Sitting 
Bull, “the killer of Custer”, who had shortly 
before been a star attraction when he toured 
throughout the United 
States and Canada with 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild 
West Show, was arrested 
— and soon slain in a 
needless, confused shoot¬ 
out between his incensed 
supporters and Indian 
police officers assigned to 
guard him. 

The leader of the Min- 
neconjous band. Big Foot, 
on hearing of Sitting Bull’s 
death, set out with his 
people for Pine Ridge, 
where he sought the pro¬ 
tection of the last re¬ 
maining great Sioux chief, 

Red Cloud. But en route, 
seriously ill with pneu¬ 
monia and haemorrha¬ 
ging badly. Red Cloud 
(who had by now been ordered to be arrested as 
“a fomentor of disturbances”) was overtaken by 
four troops of the 7th Cavalry and ordered held 
at a nearby army camp at Wounded Knee. 
Next morning the captive Indians were herded 
together and ordered to surrender their arms. 
Then, as the soldiers continued their search of 
the Indians’ tents and belongings, a rifle belonging 
to a young Minneconjou, Black Coyote, was 



General George Custer 


* According to Eugene Meyer (writing in the 
Washington Post, 4 October 1971), the National Park 
Service Badlands Museum “emphasizes that fierce 
‘hand to hand’ combat marked the ‘battle’ of Wounded 
Knee. The fiction that what happened.. .was a 
fierce ‘battle’ and a reflection of Indian ‘hostility’ 
persists in government roadside markers." 


fired into the air. Immediately the jumpy cavalry¬ 
men opened fire. They were supported by a 
battery of repeating Hotchkiss guns strategically 
placed round the perimeter of the camp during 
the preceding night. 


W HEN THE SHOO TING SUBSIDED most of 
the Indians, almost all of them unarmed, 
were dead. As a blizzard set in the same day the 
dead and seriously wounded were left in the 
places where they had fallen. When a burial party 
returned later to dig a common trench grave for 
Big Foot and his braves they found their bodies 
frozen in grotesque shapes in the deep snow. 
The surviving Sioux (four men and 47 women and 

children) had in the mean¬ 
time been loaded into 
wagons for shipment to a 
military prison in Omaha. 

Twenty-five U.S. sol¬ 
diers were also killed at 
Wounded Knee, and 39 
more were wounded (out 
of a total of 470 troopers), 
some of them probably 
hit by the bullets of their 
fellow cavalrymen. Later, 
eighteen soldiers received 
Congressional Medals of 
Honour for “gallantry, 
bravery, and conspicuous 
heroism in action” at the 
“victory” at Wounded 
Knee. 1 Dens misereatur : 
the U.S. 7th wreaked its 
final vengeance for the 
destruction of General 
Custer and his hapless troopers at the Little Big 
Horn. 

T he 19th-century Indian Wars make up 
a characteristically New World tale,® with 
its full complement of the showy violence, 
larger-than-life heroics, and moral lessons that 
seem so inimitably a part of the American past. 
Played out as they were on a stage remote from 
urban centres of population, the original clashes 
readily achieved the status of a popular spectator 
sport in a nation which has always had a special 
genius for the genre. The story line was embel¬ 
lished by dramatic newspaper accounts that 
trickled Eastward from the Western scenes of 
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battle, thus becoming the natural precursors of 
an endless string of thrill-packed epics about 
cowboys and Indians later made in Hollywood 
film studios. 

In fact, the actual historical script had been 
decided long before the last scene was played and 
the curtain rung down at Wounded Knee. It was 
sadly evident years before the grisly 1890 mas¬ 
sacre that, in their fight for survival against a 
vigorous young civilisation, vastly superior in 
numbers and technological resources and 
pressing ever Westward in search of free land 
and precious metals, a tribal people whose sub¬ 
sistence was linked to the migratory hunting of 
sharply declining herds of prairie buffalo would 
succumb to the odds. The actual manner in 
which the final result was achieved was no credit 
to either side. For the Indian’s enmity lowaids 
the white intruder into his traditional lands 
pushed him to cruel and desperate acts. And the 
frontiersman, as Professor Frantz writes: 

ranked [the Indianl somewhere below the dog. 
Ccitainly the Indian was well below the Negro 
slave, for the latter had function and utility. How 
do you handle an element for which thete is no 
positive use? You exterminate it, especially if in 
your eyes it has murdeious propensities.* 

It would be needlessly simplistic to explain 
these sad conclusions as entirely attributable to 
America's endemic racialism. Not all Americans 
were Indian-hatcrs. Indeed, the attitude of many 
God-fearing migrants to the New World was 
rather one of ambivalence. A curious fascination 
with the red-skinned primitives who awaited 
their arrival combined with a sense of unease and 
apprehension at the Indian’s constant presence 

* Just as I noted earlier that “America” was used 
throughout as synonymous with “United Stales”, so 
too I am writing exclusively with reference to Indians 
in the United Stales. 

While Canada shares with its Southern neighbour 
the characteristic of having a substantial indigenous 
Indian population, the history of the treatment of 
Indians there, while in sonic respects similar, exhibits 
marked differences of emphasis, reflecting differences 
in historical development and the nature of federalism 
in the two instances. The major governmental docu¬ 
ment reviewing the development of Indian affairs in 
Canada through the early 1960s is H. B. Hawthorn 
(cd.), A Survey of (he Contemporary Indians of Canada. 

A Report on Economic, Political, Educational Needs 
and Policies (2 Vols., Indian Affairs Branch. 1966), 
especially Vol. 1 (H. A. C. Cairns, S. M. Jamieson, 
and K. Lysyk, authors), Chapters IV, XI--XVIII. 

For two recent books by Canadian Indians, setting 
out versions of “Red Power” and integrationist 
arguments, respectively, see Harold Cardinal, Unjust 
Society (1969), and William 1. C. Wuttunee, Ruffled 
Feathers: Indians in Canadian Society (1971). A useful 


at the periphery of their lonely wilderness exist¬ 
ence. Someone has quipped that pioneering 
America was the area between Europe and the 
Indian. Certainly the ideological imagination was 
fired by the possibilities inherent in the spectacu¬ 
lar collision of “barbarian” and “civilised” cul¬ 
tures. Tt is hardly surprising that for the earliest 
settlers, nurtured in the Puritan ethos, the uneasy 
rivalry between savage and newcomer would find 
its place in a Christian eschatology that saw the 
relationship as merely an element of a larger 
cosmic struggle between good and evil forces. 
But early America was also a frontier society 
self-consciously striving to break away from the 
European past. Tt was enamoured of the simple 
virtues of life close to nature. Sentiments more 
respectful of the dignity of the Red Man, which 
depicted him admiringly as no less than the Noble 
Savage incarnate, played themselves off against 
the severe religious account of the matter. The 
result of the unresolved tension was that, in 
America, Indians 

were alternately rcgaided as the descendants of 
Adam and the Ten Lost Tubes of Israel or Satan's 
demons who would make America the headquai lers 
of (Jog and Magog in the titanic holocaust before 
the Last Days. 7 

And thus, perhaps, the fascination of Ameri¬ 
cans with the Indian Wars and the special 
meaning for them of Wounded Knee and Custer’s 
Last Stand—indeed, of the very titles of such 
recent best-sellers as Dee Brown's Bury My 
Heart at Wounded Knee , and Edgar Kahn’s 
Our Brother's Keeper , The Indian in White 
America and, no less apposite, of Vine Deloria 
Jr.’s Custer Died for Your Sins, and his Of Utmost 

general survey is provided by Gerald Walsh, Indians 
in Transition (1971). 

Finally, for what it is worth. Margaret Atwood has 
argued in her recent Survival: A Thematic Guide to 
Canadian Literature (1972), p. 92, that in Canadian 
literature Indians have typically been portrayed in the 
duahstic imagery and symbolism of Victor! Victim 
rather than, as in the United States, as Good Guy I 
Bad Guy. The distinction, she claims, is worth making: 
for whereas “The Americans ... go in for moral 
definitions based on intrinsic qualities Indians are 
thought to possess; a rather racist approach . . . Can¬ 
adians, on the other hand, zero in on the relative place 
of Indians and whites on the aggression-suffering 
scaJe.” 

•See Joe B. Frantz, "The Frontier Tradition; An 
Invitation to Violence”, in H. D. Graham and T. R. 
Gurr (eds). Violence in America (A Report Submitted 
to the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, 1969), pp. 127-154. 

T Charles L. Sanford, The Quest for Paradise (1961), 
p. 91. 
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Good Faith. For there is something of the atmos¬ 
phere of a morality play about these and other 
books like them that readily lends itself to the 
encouragement of what Kenneth Minogue has 
referred to as the fashionable idea of national 
guilt.* 

“A nation of immigrants” was the way 
/\ John F. Kennedy once described the 
United States, fie was referring to the nearly 
50 million Americans who since the 17th century 
have migrated from elsewhere in perhaps the 
most massive, sustained movement of people in 
recorded history. A much longer historical per¬ 
spective is required in order to include in the 
generalisation the so-called Native Americans, 
the red-skinned Indians who arrived in the 
Western hemisphere from Asia thousands of 
years ago. 

Long before the opening of America to settle¬ 
ment by white Furopcans, Indian tribes, com¬ 
prising a total population variously estimated by 
anthropologists at anywhere from one to twelve 
millions, roamed across some 1.2 billions of acres 
of virgin land. By t*'e close of the 19th-century 
Indian Wars their population had been reduced 
to perhaps a quarter of a million and, under 
terms of a lengthy list of one-sided treaties con¬ 
cluded between 1778 and 1871, the land remaining 
in Indian hands to a total of 140 million acres. 

The interpenetration of Indian and white 
cultures was inevitable. From the earliest colonial 
days this fact of life was reflected first in the 
provisions for protecting the states against in¬ 
vasion by Indian nations which were incorporated 
in the original Articles of Confederation, and 
next in the provisions of the 1789 U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion for the regulation of commerce with the 
Indian tribes.® At first, reciprocal good will was 
evinced, epitomised on the colonists’ side in the 
ringing declaration of the Northwest Territory 
Ordinance of 1787: “ The utmost good faith shall 
always be observed towards the Indians." 

But the realities of life in pioneering America 

* See Kenneth Minogue, “On the Fashionable Idea 
of National Guilt”, American Scholar (Spring 1970), 
pp. 211-218. 

• Articles of Confederation, Article VI; Constitution 
of the United States, Article I, Section 8. 

10 See Jennings C. Wise and Vine Deloria Jr., The 
Red Man in the New World Drama (1971), p. 217ff. 

14 Samuel Eliot Morison, “Indians, Cattle and 
Cowboys”, in his humane Oxford History of the 
American People (1965), p. 750ff. 


soon made a travesty of such high-minded 
pronouncements. Life in the wilderness was a 
no-man’s-land where individual atrocities con¬ 
tinued unabated on both sides and sporadically 
flared up into substantial efforts of warfare. In 
1830 the Indian Removal Act authorised the 
resettlement of eastern tribes on reservation lands 
west of the Mississippi. And the following year 
Chief Justice John Marshall of the U.S. Supreme 
Court held (majority decision, Cherokee Nation 
v. the State of Georgia ) that territory held 
by Indian tribes under treaty arrangements 
rendered them alike in foreign affairs and in 
commerce subject to the sovereign authority of 
the U.S. government. Indians, he argued, were 
not properly foreign nations but “domestic 
dependent nations ... in a state of pupilage.” 10 
It remained only for the unfolding of the indi¬ 
vidual chapters of what Samuel Eliot Morison 
has called “the dismal story” of U.S.-Tndian 
relations in the remaining decades of the 19th 
century. 11 

Wrin lilt waning or thf frontifr and the end 
of serious Indian military resistance, a new phase 
of Indian policy was ushered in with the passage 
of the Indian Allotment Act of 1887. Under its 
terms the reservation system of communal land¬ 
holding was to be abolished as a means of 
encouraging the assimilation of the surviving 
Indian population into the mainstream of 
American life (reservation lands ceded in treaties 
were to be broken up inio individual holdings of 
160 acres each). The assimilationist philosophy 
of the legislation was hardly intended to benefit 
the Indian alone. Excess land remaining after 
allotment reverted to the Federal government, 
which in turn made it available to homesteaders— 
with the result that between 1887 and 1934 the 
140 million acres of land originally ceded to 
Indian tribes under treaty arrangements had 
further declined to 50 million acres. The allot¬ 
ment system had a further consequence, the 
repercussions of which have continued to exercise 
an influence in Indian affairs down to the present 
time. For the administration of the Act con¬ 
tributed to the growth in influence of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (first established in the War 
Department as early as 1824, and transferred in 
1849 to the new Department of the Interior). 
The scope of its activities is suggested in the fact 
that today the Indian Affairs manual fills 33 
volumes; and more than 2000 regulations, 389 
treaties, 5000 statutes and 500 opinions of the 
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Attorney-General apply to the administration of 
Indian affairs. 11 It certainly lends credence to the 
charges of those who decry the “excessive 
paternalism” of the BIA. 

The practice of allotment ended in 1934, with 
the passage of President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
Indian Reorganisation Act. Drawn up under the 
aegis of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier, an anthropologist knowledgeable in 
Indian ways who was to lead the fight for the 
concept of Indian cultural survival during his 
tenure of office, the Act turned away from the 
crude assimilationist viewpoint. It opted instead 
for the rudiments of reservation self-government 
and economic development. Moreover, it legal¬ 
ised Indian religious observances traditionally 
banned on the reservations, and introduced a 
policy of priority hiring of Indians at the BIA. 
Although Indians were granted full American 
citizenship earlier (in 1924), reformers generally 
trace the beginnings of their long, faltering climb 
to first-class citizenship from 1934. And in an 
extension of the “New Deal” philosophy of the 
Indian Reorganisation Act, the Congress estab¬ 
lished in 1946 an Indian Claims Commission, to 
settle grievances of the various tribes against the 
Federal government. During its original live-year 
charter the Commission received some 800claims. 
Since then its mandate has been repeatedly 
extended by the Congress, so that, under present 
legislation, it is to remain in existence until at 
least April 1977. The Commission has been a 
forum for the airing of a wide range of Indian 
grievances, though generally speaking most of 
its judgments have taken the form of awards of 
financial compensation for lands claimed by 
Indian tribes under traditional title. Some militant 
spokesmen believe this to be an unsatisfactory 
result, holding, perhaps a little ingenuously, that 
“to a people desperately in need of an adequate 
land base for an expanding population, the cash 
settlements have been a poor redress for centuries 
of exploitation.” ,B Such criticisms fly in the face of 
the tangible successes that Indian groups have to 
date achieved before the Commission, including 
the spectacular ruling of 1971 under which the 
Federal government agreed to return 40 million 
acres of land and to pay $962 million in com¬ 
pensation to tiie Indians and Eskimos of Alaska 

“See Richard C. Schroeder, “Preservation of 
Indian Culture”, Editorial Research Reports (18 
November 1972), p. 862. 

11 Jennings C. Wise and Vine Dcloria Jr., The Red 
Man in the New World Drama (1971), p. 362. 


for the loss of oil-rich lands to which they held 
traditional claims. 


T he paradoxical result of any sign of 
improvement in the Indians’ plight was that 
public opinion shifted to the view that Federal 
responsibility for Indian affairs should be phased 
out altogether. The Hoover Commission of 1948 
concluded as much; and in the’summer of 1953, 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 declared it to 
be the policy of Congress henceforth “as rapidly 
as possible to make the Indians . . . subject to 
the same laws and entitled to the same privileges 
and responsibilities as arc applicable to other 
citizens of the United States.” 

But the abrupt reversal of field, whatever its 
theoretical justifications, proved to be disastrous 
both in those concrete instances where termina¬ 
tion was actually attempted and, more generally, 
in its effect upon morale in the larger Indian 
community. And by the end of the ’50s, the 
policy was quietly discarded. In its stead, the 
“New Frontier” and “War on Poverty” pro¬ 
grammes of the John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson administrations sought to alleviate the 
Indians’ persisting hardships. They poured 
millions of dollars into the development of 
educational facilities and community services on 
the reservations. One result was the return to the 
reservations of young educated Indians who 
hitherto, lacking job opportunities at home, had 
represented a steady and debilitating drain of 
potential leadership talent away from the reserva¬ 
tions to the cities. Most Indian spokesmen readily 
acknowledge that in the long-range perspective 
of U.S.-lndian relations, the reforming 1960s 
were a decade of tangible improvements for the 
Indian people, building further upon the founda¬ 
tions provided by the earlier Indian Reorganisa¬ 
tion Act. But what was still lacking, most felt, 
was any clear programme for encouraging the 
growth of indigenous economic institutions on 
the reservations themselves. Democratic reform 
programmes, however well-intentioned, it was 
argued, were in their effects no less paternalistic 
than had been the case hitherto. Operation Head¬ 
start and the Neighbourhood Youth Corps 
rendered the Native American no less dependent 
on the government for his economic well-being 
than he had always been. 

It was against this background that President 
Richard Nixon delivered a major address to 
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Congress on 8 July 1970, outlining a programme 
for the reorganisation of Federal policies towards 
the American Indian that was in its scope the 
most ambitious plan since Roosevelt’s Indian 
Reorganisation Act of 1934. 

In his remarks, the President called on 
Congress to pass a new concurrent resolution 
expressly rejecting the premises of its 1953 
declaration, and he outlined a new policy which 
he termed "self-determination without termina¬ 
tion”, as a way “to strengthen the Indian's sense 
of autonomy without threatening his sense of 
community.” 14 He submitted proposed enabling 
legislation that would result in the tribes taking 
over control of many programmes currently 
administered on their behalf by the BIA and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 
that would establish an independent trust counsel 
authority to assist tribes in protecting their 
natural resources from exploitation; increase 
revolving loan funds for on-reservation economic 
development; assist in the development of new 
Indian-controlled educational facilities; and 
create an assistant secretary for Indian Affairs. 
That a new era in government policy towards 
Indians was at hand s cmed further evidenced in 
the record levels of funding for Indian pro¬ 
grammes in recent years. BIA appropriations 
rose from $243 million in 1968 to over $530 
million in 1973, while overall Federal expendi¬ 
tures for Indians climbed from $455 million to 
$925 million in the same period. 

Bur Congress has to date failed to enact any 
of the ex-President’s proposed new legislation, 
leaving the Federal side of the handling of 
Indian affairs in the hands of Washington 
bureaucrats and Interior Department factions. 
Political control on the reservations rests with 
elected tribal councils who find themselves, at a 
time when the Federal mood favours greater 
reservation autonomy and seems willing to back 
up its predilections with increased appropriations 
for council administration, the centre of a mount¬ 
ing storm over charges of corruption, favourit¬ 
ism and mismanagement of tribal affairs. 


14 The full text of the message is given in Congres¬ 
sional Quarter'y, Weekly Report, XXVIII (29), 17 
July 1970, pp. 1820-1824. 

10 Sec, for example, Robert C. Day, “The Emer¬ 
gence of Activism as a Social Movement”, in Howard 
M. Bahr, B. A. Chadwick and Robert C. Day (eds). 
Native Americans Today: Sociological Perspectives 
(1972), pp. 506-532. 


I n the years which have elapsed since the 
passage of the Indian Reorganisation Act, 
successive groups, all claiming to be the authentic 
voice of the Native American, have arisen on the 
national stage. Their tone, in a development un¬ 
cannily reminiscent of the course of Negro 
political protest in recent decades, grew more 
militant with the passage of time and the apparent 
paucity of concrete solutions to the plight of the 
Indian in 20th-century American society. 

First came the National Congress of American 
Indians, founded in 1944 as a moderate reformist 
organisation (with affinities to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People) that successfully applied pressure for the 
creation of the Indian Claims Commission of 
1946. Next came the National Indian Youth 
Council which grew out of a conference held in 
Chicago during 1961, and which, like the Student 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee in relation 
to its parent Soulhern Christian Leadership 
Conference, represented a more youthful and 
radical voice, grown impatient with the cautious 
reformism of the older generation. 15 Soon special 
purpose interest groups, such as the Indians of 
All Tribes coalition that coordinated the 
Indians of the San Francisco Bay area and their 
white supporters in the occupation of Alcatraz 
Island during 1969, made their appearance. 
And already by then efforts had been made to 
organise non-reservation Indians, both by the 
American Indians United and, more successfully, 
by the militant American Indian Movement, or 
"AIM”, organised in Minneapolis in 1966 as the 
spokesman for the urban Indian slum dweller. 

The course of Indian political protest, like its 
black American counterpart, thus seemed to be 
traversing the same road from Moderate Integra- 
tionism to Cultural Nationalism to Red Power. 


T here are over 300 separate linguistic 
and tribal groupings of Indians in the United 
States, living on reservations and in the cities. 
The heaviest concentrations are in Arizona, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Alaska and California. 
Tn May 1973 the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
concluded after an intensive study of the treat¬ 
ment of Indians in Arizona and New Mexico 
that the Indians in those states were easily the 
most deprived of minority groups. And several 
surveys released by the Bureau of the Census to 
date (based on 1970 census returns) have since 
confirmed the Commission’s findings. 
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The Indian suicide rate is twice the national 
average. Reservation unemployment is eight 
times higher than in the nation at large, as is the 
incidence amongst Indians of tuberculosis. Some 
70% of reservation housing is estimated to be 
sub-standard. The median income of Indian 
families was $5,832 in 1969 as compared to the 
national median of $9,590. Moreover, the Bureau 
found that nearly 40% of Indians were living 
below the poverty line, as against 13-7% of the 
total U.S. population. 1 * 

On the other hand, there was some less dis¬ 
couraging news in the census figures. The Bureau 
reported that the “Vanishing American” was 
not vanishing at all. The Indian population had 
more than doubled since 1950, raising the total 
numbers from 343,410 to the 1970 figure of 
792,730. 17 In that period dramatic public health 
gains had added four years to Indian life expect¬ 
ancy and cut the infant mortality rate in half so 
that, as against a general national growth rate of 
1-3% in the 1960s and 1*8% in the 1950s, the 
growth of the Indian population in the two 
decades had proceeded at a rate of upwards of 5 % 
a year. By 1970, the median age of the American 
Indian stood at 20 years, a full eight years less than 
the median age of 28 for the genctal population. 

Encouraging signs also appeared in education. 
Government educational programmes on the 


“New York Tima. 17 July 1973, p. 14. The 1969 
median income figure tor Blacks was $6,308; and for 
Americans of Spanish origin $7,534. Some 32 % of 
Negro families fell below the poverty line. 

15 St Petersburg Times, 21 October 1971. The 
Bureau gives this fipther 1970 breakdown of U.S. 
population by race: White, 177.748,975; Negroes, 
22,580,289; Japanese, 591,290; Chinese, 435,062; 
1-ilipino, 343,060; and all others (including Koreans, 
Hawaiians, Aleuts, Eskimos, Malayans and Poly¬ 
nesians) 720,520. 

18 Alvin M. Josephy Jr. (ed.). Red Power: 7be 
American Indians' Fight for Freedom (1971), p. 174. 

18 Sec E. J. Kahn Jr., “Who, What, Where, How 
Much, How Many”, Part Two, 'The New Yoiker, 
22 October 1973. pp. 112-113. 

More impressionistic evidence of these efforts is 
provided in the numerous individual examples that 
readily come to mind when one thinks of American 
Indian contributions to the rich and variegated 
cultural mosaic of American civilisation: the names of 
outstanding athletes like Jim Thorpe, or modern 
“warriors” such as Ira Hayes who helped raise the 
U.S. flag over lwo Jiina, and Sergeant Ernest Rice, a 
Winnebago hero of the Korean War, and Leroy 
Shenandoah, a pallbearer at John Kennedy's funeral, 
or artists of the calibre of the Kiowa writer N. Scott 
Mornaday who in 1969 won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
novel House Made<of Dawn. A useful bibliographical 
synopsis of recent American Indian cultural contribu¬ 
tions is provided in Vine Delona Jr., God is Red( 1973), 
Chapter 3, “Indians of America”, pp. 39-56. 


reservations obviously constituted a travesty of 
social justice. As recently as 1969 a special 
Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 
(chaired by Senator Edward Kennedy) professed 
to be “shocked at what we discovered” in the 
course of an investigation of existing facilities. 
It concluded its report by asserting that “our 
Nation’s policies and programs for educating 
American Indians are a national tragedy.” 18 
But by 1970 there was no denying that improve¬ 
ments were underway. According to the census 
returns of that year, 95 % of Indian children from 
7 to 13 years of age, and more than half the 
Indians from 13 to 24, are now attending school. 
The number attending colleges and universities 
more than doubled between 1960 and 1970. 

Today, roughly half Ihe total Indian popula¬ 
tion lives in urban areas; and there are some 
35 cities with populations over 50,000 which 
have at least 1000 Indian residents. 70% of the 
males among these arc employed as craftsmen 
and foremen, operatives, labourers and service 
workers; a further 9% hold positions in the 
technical and professional sectors. In the decades 
since 1930, when only 10% of their lolal number 
were city dwellers, American Indians have in 
fact achieved the largest proportional growth in 
urbanisation of any ethnic group in the United 
States, including Blacks. 19 The shift from the 
Reservation to the City has been accompanied by 
a tendency unmatched in the proclivities of other 
ethnic groups towards inter-racial mating. While 
studies suggest that inter-racial marriage among 
major ethnic groupings occurs in less than I % of 
all cases, the 1970 census revealed that in the 
decade just passed roughly one-third of male 
American Indians marrying had taken as their 
mates non-Indians, and that the number oflndian 
women marrying non-Indians was even higher, 
having doubled in the same period. 

Clearly, the pace and character of recent 
Indian urbanisation attest to the efforts made by 
considerable numbers of Indians to come to 
terms with the realities of life in 20th-century 
America. *° 

A nd yet, try as they may, Indians con¬ 
tinue to be dogged, to a degree unparalleled 
in the treatment accorded to other minorities in 
America, by a general caricature of their races as 
“a Tonto to the white man’s Lone Ranger.” 

Thus, when Dr Ann Buff of the University of 
Pennsylvania set out recently to research racial 
stereotypes among pre-school children, she found 
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that white children in the 3-to-5 age-group could 
not differentiate “Indian” from “White” dolls 
unless some of the dolls were outfitted in buck¬ 
skins and feathers, and that the white children 
made comments like “There aren’t any Indians 
today” and “Indians kill people.” 21 Another 
study, which examined the treatment of Indians 
and Negroes in some 67 textbooks in American 
history published during the 1960s, found that 
there was little more than token treatment, and 
that it tended to reinforce the primitivist stereo¬ 
type. An analysis of Saturday Evening Post 
cartoons concluded that the typical depiction of 
the American Indian was as “a primitive, 
historical bow-and-arrow type who has no place 
in the modern society.” 22 

In the face of such pervasive racialist stereo¬ 
typing it has been typically the case that for every 
Indian who has risen high in the fields of educa¬ 
tion, business, government and the arts, many 
others have given up hope, have become defeatist, 
and allowed themselves to sink further into the 
morass of chronic unemployment and alcoholism, 
m isolation from the mainstream of modern life. 
The pattern has persisted and represents a funda¬ 
mental challenge to t'.e reformist resolve of the 
committed integrationist. It has also doubtless 
contributed to the strength of those young mili¬ 
tants who argue the case that the path to racial re¬ 
juvenation for the dispirited Native American lies 
in the cultivation of Indian cultural nationalism— 
a goal to be achieved by rejecting the values of 
white America and adopting in their stead those 

21 Diane Samms, “Indians Seen as Bad Guys in the 
lyes of Children”, Ttmcs-Mianii-Hcraid Set vit e. 
15 April 1973. An interesting example of stereotyping 
in social science literature occurs in Georges Sorefs 
Reflections on Violence (1908). Sorel notes that 
“Politicians arc people whose wits are singularly 
sharpened by their voracious appetites, and in whom 
the hunt for the fat jobs develops the cunning of 
Apaches. . . .” Whether one views the stereotype as 
negative (or not) will, of course, depend upon one's 
view of politicians. Certainly in the case of Sorel 
himself it was intended to be intei preted pejoratively. 
For him, indeed, the suggestion that Indians shared 
any or the attributes of the politician was the worst 
insult of all, despising politicians as he did. 

! * For reports of both these studies, see L. H. 
Bowkcr, “Red and Black in Contemporary American 
History Texts: A Content Analysis”, and K. C. Houts 
and R. S. Bahr, “Stereotyping of Indians and Blacks 
in Magazine Cartoons" in Bahr, Chadwick and Days 
(cds.). Native Amec cans Today: Sociological Perspec¬ 
tives (1972), pp. 101-114. 

“ Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (1961), pp. 74-75. 
The tribesman is so naturally, by birth; the nationalist 
only by rational self determination. 

24 See, for example, Robert K. Thomas, “Pan- 
Indianism", in Stuart Levine and Nancy O. Lurie 
(eds). The American Indian Today (1972), p. 132. 


of a reborn tribalism. 

Whatever their superficial similarities (as Pro¬ 
fessor Elie Kedourie has reminded us) tribalism 
is not the same thing as nationalism.* 3 And yet, 
in the case of American Indians, there is unques¬ 
tionably an intimate connection between the two. 
In the anthropological perspective, the very word 
“Indian” is something of an anomaly. Many 
Native Americans, indeed, dislike the word and 
prefer to be identified by the name of their tribe, 
a reminder of the rich cultural and linguistic 
diversity that flourished in North America 
before the grammatical parsimony of the Euro¬ 
pean settler led to the adoption of the shorthand 
rubric “Indian.” It was a descriptive term without 
regard to tribal distinctions of the red-skinned 
inhabitants he found awaiting his arrival and his 
so-called “discovery” of them. 

With the development of the reservation 
system, government policy had by the 1870s 
accomplished a more concrete obliteration of 
pristine tribalism, and unwittingly set the stage 
for the rise of a generalised “Indian” sense of 
trans-reservation communality. I'or while tribal¬ 
ism based itself upon a notion of cultural auto¬ 
nomy determined by extended blood-ties, the 
physical separation of tribes (on tracts of land 
ceded by U.S. government treaty on the premise 
that Native Americans made up a special class) 
implied the idea of cross-tribat nationalism or 
pan-1 ndianism. 24 And once introduced, the idea 
actually gained in strength whenever plans for 
assimilating “the Indian” into the mainstream 
of American life, no matter how well-intentioned, 
were brought into play. A compelling example of 
this paradoxical phenomenon in U.S.-Indian 
relations—indeed, now intensified by a growing 
awareness on the part of once isolated reservation 
Indians of the plight of other tribes and of non- 
Indian minorities (an awareness made possible by 
increased mobility and the sophistleation of 
modern communications) -is provided by the 
contemporary reciudescence of Indian cultural 
nationalism in the face of serious efforts to 
improve the lot of the Indian- 

T he current flowering of Indian 
Nationalism has taken many forms. The new 
cultural pride involves an assertion of parity for 
(and even the superiority of) Indian ways in 
relation to those of other Americans. As a 
Hunkpapa Sioux recently put it, Indians 

must be patient with the guests on our continent. 
They behave like infants. . . . But they arc going to 
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grow up. They arc going to mature. We have a 
guest-host relationship with blacks, with whites, 
with Asians. We have to treat them with gentle¬ 
ness ... as we do our own children.*® 

This “new tribalism” has meant the revitalisa¬ 
tion of reservation culture, the revival of tradi¬ 
tional religion, and demands for a revisionist 
Indian-white history. The new mood is reflected 
in the foundation of Indian Studies programmes, 
in the creation of new Indian journals and the 
widespread interest in Indian art and crafts. It is 
also seen, not only in the rash of popular best¬ 
sellers by Dee Brown and others, but in the 
appearance of a new genre of Hollywood Western 
where (as in such lilms as Soldier Blue, Tell Them 
Willie Boy is Here , and Little Big Mari) the one¬ 
time standard villain in the saga of the Golden 
West has been recast as a stoically dignified red¬ 
skinned sufferer, victimised by the violent and 
rapacious White Man. 

The media, too, have dutifully kept us abreast 
of the changing Indian cultural awareness. Thus, 
in a much-publicised human interest story, a 
Chippewa Indian from San Francisco, Adam 
Nordwill, recently flew to Rome to "discover” 
Italy. He explained to newsmen that if Columbus 
could “discover” America in 1492 when Indians 
had been there for centuries, then Native 
Americans were entitled to do the same thing 
to Italy. 2 * In May 1972 the National Institute 
of Mental Health announced it was paying 
Navaho medicinemen on a reservation in 
Arizona to teach young Indians chants and sand- 

*® Gary Blonston, “Last Americans: Indians Not in 
the Mainstream”, Times-Miami-Herald Service, 11 
April 1973. 

** A UPI report (15 October 1972) suggested that a 
North Carolina Indian newspaper, Cherokee One 
Feather, was taking a different line of attack on 
Columbus, arguing that the U.S. practice of celebrating 
Columbus Day was a “racist insult” to Indians and 
honoured “a trader in Indian slaves.” 

* 7 See: Stan Steiner, The New Indians (1968), p. 26. 


painting—because traditional Indian techniques 
seemed better than the white man’s psycho¬ 
therapy for treating mental disorders on the 
reservations. Meanwhile, back in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Governor Robert Ray ordered the re¬ 
mains of five Indian graves (salvaged from 
a construction site and believed to date from the 
12th or 13th centuries) taken off display after 
Indian protesters claimed that the spectacle 
offended their racial sensitivities'! They suggested 
that the white man dig up the skeletons of 
Washington or Lincoln if he wanted bones to put 
in his museums. And, in another incident illus¬ 
trating Indian racial sensitivities, a demand by 
militant American Indian Movement leaders in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, that the School Board 
change the name of that city’s Custer High School 
as its namesake was “a murderer and a rapist”, 
was quietly dropped. School Superintendent 
Richard Gousha had pointed out that the school 
was not named after the famous 7th Cavalry 
General at all, but after an obscure 19th-century 
local constable, one Harvey Custer. 

Quite aside from such activist attempts 
cleverly to grab the headlines, the new Indian 
mood is reflected in ambitious attempts to defend 
the values of Tribal Nationalism and the closed 
society of the Indian past. Indeed, if the better- 
known “Black Power” movement first en¬ 
gendered “the new tribalism” of contemporary 
ethnic politics in the U.S.A., the concurrent 
“Red Power” movement has been the quintes¬ 
sence of the retreat from the values of the open, 
integrated society its champions seek to replace. 
For it has been built explicitly on an affirmation 
of the theoretical claims of tribalism. 

And in this enterprise the most influential 
figure has without question been Vine Deloria Jr. 
Deloria has been called “the Rousseau of the 
new Indians”, 27 and I will be turning to him in 
my next article. 


Matsuo Basho Tries Again 

Luminous flutter 
of wings over grass. Oh— a 
cellophane wrapper! 

Cerda Mayer 
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Byron’s Friend, Bankes 

A Portrait 


S ince Annabelia Milbanke was an 
heiress there were several suitors for her 
hand, if not precisely for herself. One of them had 
been a friend of Byron at Cambridge, a remark¬ 
able man who had an arresting career as traveller, 
collector, and connoisseur -less so as a politician, 
though he sat in several Parliaments for a variety 
of seats. Byron told Lady Blessington, “he is very 
clever, very original and has a fund of informa¬ 
tion; he is also very good-natured, but he is not 
much of a flatterer. . . .” 

This was William John Bankes of the old 
Dorset family of Kingston l^acy, son and heir of 
rich Henry Bankes of Corfe Castle and Kingston. 
Highly intelligent and good-looking, a young man 
with £8,0t)0 a year of his own and already an 
estate in Flintshire, Soughton Hall, which he 
had inherited from a Welsh Wynne—one would 
have thought him suitable enough for precious 
Miss Milbanke. But she turned him down, as she 
turned down Byron at first—they had that 
experience in common also. 

Whether she would have done better with 
William Bankes than with Byron, we shall see. 

In 1812 this priggish girl, the idol of her parents, 
is writing of William Bankes: “one of my smiles 
would encourage him, but 1 am niggardly of my 
glances.” The young man called so often that she 
thought of returning his cards, as she said 
archly, “for his own pocket’s sake.” Dismissed 
as a suitor, he was well out of it. 

A. L. Rowse is a Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. Among his numerous works oj Shakes¬ 
pearean scholarship are "Simon Forman" 

(Weidenfeld & Nicohon, 1974), "Shakespeare 
the Man" (Macmillan, 1973) and, in two 
volumes, "The Elizabethan Renaissance" (Mac¬ 
millan, 1971-72). He contributed a provocative 
article on "Mushroom Universities" to our 
November 1974 issue. 


So was Byron, for the time. But Byron re¬ 
mained in touch, and wrote cheerfully: 

"my equally unlucky friend, William Bankes paid 
me a visit one evening last winter, with an aspect so 
utterlv disconsolate that 1 could not resist inquiring 
into the cause. After much hesitation on his part 
. . . out it came, with tears in his eyes almost, that 
he has added another name to our unfortunate list. 
The coincidence appeared to me so ludicrous that 
not to laugh was impossible, when [ told him that 
a few weeks before a similar proposal had left me 
in the same situation. We were the Heraclitus and 
Democritus of youi suitors.” 

AnnabeJIa wrote back complacently, "I was 
rather sorry (though probably they would not 
believe me) for Bankes and Douglas, who are 
both clever and excellent men and attached to 
you.” 

But blue-stocking Annabeli a was ultimately 
carried away by the astonishing fame Byron 
achieved with Childe Harold. He had presented 
Bankes with a copy, and William had good- 
naturedly lent it to Annabella—an ironic con¬ 
catenation, considering what was to follow. 
Having caught the man she fancied (she became 
Lady Byron in 1815), she was able to tell Byron 
that William Bankes was now at Granada: “I am 
afraid he will hear of us with pain—yet he cannot 
lose hope, for 1 never allowed it to exist.” 

T he vfar was the exciting one, 1812, of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow. Bankes had 
been M.P. for Truro for the past two years; he 
now resigned to follow in his junior’s footsteps 
and travel abroad. His journeys took him much 
further afield and lasted far longer than the 
sensational Childe Harold’s: he did not return 
for seven years, and he made something of a 
contribution to Egyptian archaeology. 
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Bankes applied to Byron for introductions 
abroad, and Byron wrote: “the multitude of your 
recommendations has already superseded my 
humble endeavours to be of use to you.” How¬ 
ever, he supplied some for Gibraltar in glowing 
terms, describing William as “a gentleman of the 
first distinction in character, family and fortune.” 
Byron hoped to join him later in the summer: 
“mind you visit Ephesus and the Troad”- • but 
added: “trust not the Greeks”; he was also to 
take along watches and pistols for presents to 
Beys and Pashas. They did not meet again for 
seven years. 

They had become friends at Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge. Byron resented being sent to Cambridge 
by his guardians, when he wanted to go to Oxford, 
whither several of his Harrow friends had pre¬ 
ceded him. He described himself as 

“wretched at going to Cambridge instead of Oxford 
(there were no rooms vacant at C'hnst Church). 
... I quitted the society of my earliest associates, 
who are all alumni of the latter, to drag on a weary 
term at a place where 1 had many acquaintances but 
few friends i therefore can never consider Gran la 
as my Alma Mater, but rather as a nurse of no 
very promising appearance, on whom I have been 
forced against her inclination and contrary to 
mine.” 

He had gone up at 17J in 1805—and he was 
still resentful in 1807. In consequence he was very 
idle; and it was then that Bankes took him up. 
Years later Byron told Murray that Bankes had 
been his “collegiate pastor, and master and 
patron, who ruled the roast—or rather the 
roasting—and was the father of all mischiefs.” 
But Byron was indebted to Bankes for more: “I 
have more of Scott's novels (for surely they are 
Scott’s) since we met [in 1819], and am more and 
more delighted. 1 think that 1 even prefer them 
to his poetry, which (by the way) I read for the 
first time in my life in your rooms in Trinity 
College.” Then William had been “good- 
naturedly tolerant of my ferocities”; later. Byron 
regarded him as one of the three people who 
extended a finger to help him through the 
troubles on the breakdown of his marriage. 

We note a definite sfn.se of inferiority in Byron’s 
attitude—he defers to Bankes’s criticisms of his 
poems, amends them in accordance with his 
suggestions. At the same time, he is touchy, finds 
William patronising—Bankes was much richer 
and more assured, no less handsome, and not 
lamed for life. Byron’s first two letters to him are 
mainly concerned with Bankes’s criticisms of 


Poems on Various Occasions , his first publicly 
published work (1807), which had been quite well 
noticed. But—“your Critique is valuable for many 
reasons ... it is the only one in which flattery 
has borne so slight a part. ... I am cloyed with 
insipid compliments and have a better opinion 
of your judgment and ability than your feelings .” 
There is a great deal more about literary criticism, 
and then, in his next: “I cannot evince greater 
respect for your alteration thun by immediately 
adopting it: this shall be done in the next edition. 
I am sorry your remarks are not more frequent, 
as I am certain they would be equally beneficial.” 

After excusing his verses as “the effusions of a 
boy”, Byron was able to tell his senior, “on the 
same day I was honoured with the encomiums of 
Mackenzie, the celebrated author of The Man of 
Feeling : whether his approbation or yours elated 
me most 1 cannot decide.” Then, “in the spring 
1 shall go up to Trinity to dismantle my rooms 
and bid you a final adieu: the Cam will not be 
much increased by my tears on the occasion. . . .” 
It is fascinating to think how differently things 
might have worked out if Byron had had his way 
and come up to Oxford: different friends and 
associations, a different story. 

T he ambivalence of Byron’s attitude 
towards his mentor comes out in letters and 
exchanges. To Hohhou.se, who had been a close 
friend of Bankes at Trinity, he wrote: “1 have 
had a letter from Bankes, of the patronising kind, 
where I am invited to 'one of my places in 
Wales’. . . Bankes had already inherited his 
Flintshire estate from a great-uncle. Byron him¬ 
self was now becoming known in the world and 
Bankes must have mentioned their acquaintance: 
“I am flattered by his boasting on such a subject, 
for I never thought him likely to boast of any¬ 
thing which was not his own.” 

William was already in Parliament. When he 
wrote for news, Byron answered: “how was 1 to 
find out a man of many residences? now at your 
borough [Truro] addressing constituents?” Byron 
gave way to his old sense of inferiority with a 
recital of the grand company he was keeping at 
Cheltenham: Jerseys, Melbournes, Cowpers, 
Hollands. They were the cream of Whig society 
—and Bankes was a Tory, a supporter of the war 
in the Peninsula, now beginning to pay dividends. 
After Wellington’s victory at Salamanca, Byron 
wrote that it was now “the ministerial watchword 
and will go well with you. 1 hope you will speak 
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more frequently, I am sure at least you ought." 
But Bankes gave up Parliament for his prolonged 
travels. At the end of his letter Byron signed him¬ 
self in Greek characters: they shared Greek tastes. 

Byron us that Bankes did not like writing; 
and it is to this that he owes his non-recognition 
among the remarkable company of travellers then 
penetrating the Le¬ 
vant and beyond, 
leaving a fascinat¬ 
ing body of travel 
literature. We learn 
about Bankes’s jour¬ 
neys mainly from a 
curious rare book, 
dictated by his Italian 
courier. 1 Finati had 
had various adven¬ 
tures under the Al¬ 
banian Mehcmct Ali, 
who had won power 
in Egypt: he had 
served under him— 
dressed as a Moslem 
and calling himsc K 
Hadji Mahamet - in 
the Massacre of the 
Mamelukes and the 
campaign against the 
fanatical Wahabis, 
penetrating to Mecca. 

Bankes had begun 
his travels in the 
Peninsula where he 
picked up a faithful 
attendant, the Portu¬ 
guese Antonio da 
Costa who accom¬ 
panied him every¬ 
where. He spent some 
time at Wellington's 
headquarters, and 
more at Granada. It 
was here in Spain 
that he developed his 
life-long passion for collecting pictures and art- 
objects. From Spain he moved on to Greece and 
thence to Egypt, where he made an expedition 
across the desert from Cairo to Mount Sinai, and 
then took Finati into his service for a long voyage 

1 Translated and edited by Bankes. the Lite and 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati was published in 1830 
by John Murray in 2 volumes. 


up the Nile to Nubia. Bankes equipped a large 
vessel for the journey as far as the first cataract; 
at Wadi Haifa he changed to a small boat to go 
up to the second. All the way, as a good classical 
scholar keen on antiquities, he was exploring, 
penetrating chamber-tombs to take notes, above 
all drawing monuments and temples, and copying 
the ancient wall-paintings and hieroglyphics. Later 

on, he permitted his 
copy of the tablet at 
Abydos to be publish¬ 
ed as the frontispiece 
of Salt’s Hierogly¬ 
phics. At Kamak he 
purchased a large 
papyrus. There must 
be silted up at Kings¬ 
ton Lucy a cache of 
his drawings and 
notes of his Egyptian 
expeditions, waiting 
for someone to edit. 

The first journey 
occupied him three 
months at the end of 
1815—Wa te rloo year. 
At Phi lac he brought 
lo light a half-buried 
obeii.sk, with twenty 
lines of Greek on the 
pedestal; he longed 
to uncover more of 
the temple with its 
four colossal figures. 
He frequently noted 
the ancient buildings 
being destroyed, and 
tombs being robbed; 
he realised the value 
oi the ancient fres¬ 
coes. When he finally 
left Egypt he paid his 
Italian doctor, Ricci, 
to continue the work 
of copying for him (it 
was not carried out). 
Bankes’s footnotes to Finati’s plain, straight¬ 
forward narration are scholarly and informative, 
but—so far as 1 can make out—neglected and 
unknown. 

The party returned to Cairo, where Bankes 
took up residence in the Catholic convent. He 
made the acquaintance of the traveller Johann 
Ludwig Burckhardt, who became so much better 
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known, for he at any rate published his travels. 
Finati accompanied Bankes across the desert to 
Jerusalem and on to Damascus. At Bethlehem 
they observed the ceremonies of the Greek 
Christmas; at Jerash, Bankes was much interested 
in the antiquities and the archaeological possi¬ 
bilities which have been found so richly rewarding 
in our time. They fell in company on a journey 
to Nazareth with James Silk Buckingham, who 
was anxious to travel with them, though “bearing 
no part in it cither with his purse or with his 
pencil.” This acquaintance led to trouble later. 

Visiting ancient Tyre and Sidon they made for 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s residence under Mount 
Lebanon, where Bankes remained over three 
weeks. We can check from her account that she 
had eagerly looked forward to a visit from him, 
as the person who could give her first-hand news 
of her friends at home. Odd as all the Pitts were, 
she was the most notorious in her Turkish male 
attire. Though she seldom left her compound, a 
former convent, she took Bankes to the sepulchre 
at Abu Ghyas of which he made two large 
drawings. She was much impressed by his 
drawings, less so by the “renegado Italian in 
Albanian costume” in his company. They made 
an expedition to her summer residence at Abra 
near the summit of the mountain; but Bankes 
did not wish to be beholden to her for a permit 
to cross the desert to Palmyra. After a visit to 
the Prince of the Druses, he parted from Finati 
at Antioch, embarking with Antonio da Costa for 
Cyprus. 

Two years later when Bankes returned to Asia, 
meeting Finati at Acre for a journey round the 
Dead Sea and into Trans-Jordan, he again busied 
himself with drawing and observations—at one 
Roman amphitheatre he noticed the “sounding 
vases” described by Vitruvius. He had to disguise 
himself as a Moslem to penetrate into the for¬ 
bidden parts of Jerusalem, the Temple enclosure, 
David’s Tomb, etc. They journeyed further into 
Bedouin country, making for Baalbec and 
Palmyra (where Bankes noted a Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion over a doorway). Embarking for Egypt, they 
were at first blown over to Cyprus, which Bankes 
knew already. 

His aim was another expedition up the Nile 
to supervise the removal of the obelisk from 
Pbilae. They got some 150 miles beyond the 
second cataract, and looked at the excavations 
proceeding at Wadi Haifa. While attempting to 
lift the obelisk it fell into the river, to Bankes’s 
disgust. Not until 1822 could it be moved, and it 


was not until 1829 that he got it brought to 
England, to set up in the garden at Kingston Lacy. 
One block of the pedestal weighed nearly eleven 
tons: it took nineteen horses to drag it into 
position there—and one can imagine the expense 
of it all! 

Sailing from Alexandria to Trieste, Bankes at 
once renewed contact with Byron. 


B yron was most impressed by his former 
companion’s exploits, and wrote home to 
Hobhouse, with a tinge of envy: “William Bankes 
hath made a stupendous traveller.” And to John 
Murray: “Bankes has done miracles of research 
and enterprise—salute him [on his return].” 
“Bankes is a wonderful fellow; there is hardly 
one of my School and College contemporaries 
that has not turned out more or less celebrated.” 
In the end, Bankes was more or less obliterated. 
But one cannot doubt that the achievements of 
Byron’s contemporaries in the field of action 
spurred him on to achieve something in Greece. 

Byron wrote from Venice in November 1819 
that his child Allcgra’s illness prevented him from 
joining Bankes. But 

“1 have not been ignorant of your progress nor of 
your discoveries. You may rely upon finding every¬ 
body in England eager to reap the fruits of them; 
and as you have done more than other men, I hope 
you will not limit yourself to the talents and time 
you have bestowed on your perilous researches. It 
is now seven years since you and I met—which time 
ou have employed better for others and more 
onourably for yourself than I have done.” 

In England Bankes would find considerable 
changes, their old college contemporaries turned 
into Lords of the Treasury or Admiralty and 
what-not, “many settled in life, as it is called. At 
length you have had better fortune than any 
traveller of equal enterprise, except Humboldt, 
in returning safe. It is hardly less surprise than 
satisfaction to get you back again.” Byron 
subscribed himself “ever and affectionately 
yours” and invited him to Venice, evidently only 
too glad to see an old English friend in his exile, 
acutely aware of the disapprobation of him rife 
in England. He and William would be able to 
condole with each other over their experiences 
with the “Princess of Parallelograms” (Lady 
Byron). 

Bankes came over to visit Byron in the Palazzo 
Mocenigo on the Grand Canal. He was now 
writing Don Juan , but characteristically a remark 
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of Bankes discouraged him. William repeated to 
him an unflattering remark of an English resident, 
one Saunders, to the effect that “Don Juan was 
all Grub Street.” Byron was greatly mortified; 
and he confessed to William that for some time 
he couldn’t write another line of it. One morning, 
opening a drawer, he caught sight of it, and said, 
“Look here—this is all Mr Saunders’ Grub 
Street.” Poets are kittle-kattle, and easily 
discouraged. 

However, they evidently enjoyed the easy 
relaxation of each other’s company, for in the 
new year, 1820, Byron is inviting William to 
Ravenna: 

“1 have room for you in the house here . . . but do 
not expect to find the same gorgeous suite of 
tapestried halls. Neither dangers nor tropical heats 
have ever prevented your penetrating wherever you 
had a mind to it, and why should the snow now? 
Italian snow—fie on it!—so pray come. Tita’s 
heart yearns for you, and mayhap for your silver 
broadpieces.” 

Tita was Byron’s handsome and enticingly 
bearded gondolier. Byron would be invisible in 
the mornings, 

‘‘but then all your evenings, and as much as you 
can give me of your nights, will be mine. Then, there 
are more cantos of what the courteous reader, 
Mr Saunders, calls Grub Street in my drawer— 
which I have a little scheme to commit to your 
chaigc for England. Only I must first cut up (or cut 
down) two aforesaid cantos into three, because l 
am grown base and mercenary, and it is an ill 
precedent to let my Maecenas, Murray, get loo 
much for bis money.” 

Byron was particularly anxious for Bankes to 
tell him all he could about Cyprus. 

Meanwhile, William was stuck at Bologna, 
with an absolute fixation on a painting of the 
Judgment of Solomon in the Marescalchi 
Palace. Byron, no aesthete, wrote: “I know 
nothing of pictures myself, and care almost as 
little”—nevertheless he advised William to buy 
and take it home with him and put it in safety. 

“For be assured there are troublous times coming 
foi Italy; and as 1 never could keep out of a row in 
my life, it will be my fate, 1 dare say, to be over head 
and ears in it. But no matter, these are the stronger 
reasons for coming to sec me soon.” 

This referred to Byron’s Carbonari connections. 
William remained long enough to acquire yet 
another picture—a huge Guido Reni canvas of 
Dawn separating Day from Night —which now 
covers the Library ceiling at Kingston Lacy. He 
then joined Byron at Ravenna, who reported 
home that he had taken William to a Ball and 


presented him to all the Ostrogothic nobility and 
to the Duma whom I serve.” (This was the 
Countess Guiccioli, his “last attachment.”) 
After the opera there was a lottery; “Bankes and 
I took tickets of it and buffooned together very 
merrily. He is gone to Firenze. . . .” 

William was on his way home at last; Byron 
felt, no doubt, that he could never return to 
England. 


B ankfs tamf, hack to go on with his 
political career—which did not amount to 
much, and we need not concern ourselves with 
the all-too-fumiliar boredom of speeches in the 
House of Commons. He was a Tory, a supporter 
of the immovable Lord Liverpool, an opponent 
of Catholic Emancipation, and as such returned 
for a univeisity scat at Cambridge in 1821. 
He went down not expecting to be elected and 
met his old tutor, who asked him whether he was 
in favour of the Catholics. When he said No, his 
tutor advised him to put out an advertisement 
declaring his support for Establishments in 
Church and State. Bankes took the advice—and 
“polled mote votes than Pitt in the days of his 
glory.” So much for the corporate wisdom of 
universities. 

It made him later a target in 7 he Times for the 
Whiggish satire of Macaulay, in “A Country 
Clergyman's Trip to Cambridge”; 

A letter—and free—bring it here: 

I have na (m respondent who Jianks. 

No! Yes ' Can it be ’ II bv. my dear. 

Tis our glai ions, out Protestant Bankes. 

"Dear Sir. as l know your desire 

That the Church should receive due protection, 

1 humbly pie stone to inquire 

Your aid at the Cambndge election. ” 

However, Bankes was unsuccessful at the election 
after: he was displaced by the son of the American 
painter, John Singleton Copley, on his way to 
becoming the read ionary Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst. 

Bankcs's social life is more interesting to us 
than his Tory political career. We catch glimpses 
of him in the Diary of Mrs Arbuthnot, with 
whom he was very friendly. The fame of his 
travels had preceded him, and she was pleased to 
meet one who had gone further into Egypt than 
“any European has ever been and has explored 
some of the most curious ruins in Thebes.” His 
proud father gave a dinner-party, after which 
they went on to Lady Bcssborough’s to meet 
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another traveller and pioneer of Egyptology, 
Belzoni. Next summer the Arbuthnots enter¬ 
tained Wellington and Bankes, when she found 
the latter excessively amusing with stories of his 
travels and his stay at Palmyra. Bankes was now 
proposing another journey to find the sources of 
the Nile and come back via the Cape; but she 
had a fear he might never return. 

That autumn the obelisk arrived. At dinner 
with Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Bankes explained that it was raised to record a 
remission of taxes under a Ptolemy. “We pro¬ 
posed to give this obelisk to Mr Vansittart as an 
instructive lesson; but Van said No, one to com¬ 
memorate an imposition of taxes would be more 
in his way. . . Presently a group went with the 
Duke to sec Bankes’s collection of Egyptian 
curiosities. Next he is consulting the sympathetic 
Mrs Arbuthnot about an affair of the heart: he 
was much in love with Lady Buckinghamshire, 
very young and beautiful, who could not endure 
her husband and was even more desperately in 
love with Bankes. She wanted him to take her, 
disguised as a boy, off to Africa with him. 
(Shades of Lady Caroline Lamb, disguising her¬ 
self as a page to get through to Byron! Actually, 
the best parts of Lady Caroline’s novel, Ada Reis, 
the Oriental bits, were said to have been written 
by Bankes.) However, this temptation he managed 
to resist. 

He poured into the ever sympathetic ear of 
Mrs Arbuthnot a good deal about Byron too. 
Talking to a very moral lady, he took a somewhat 
disagreeably moral line. Rvron’s funeral proces¬ 
sion hud passed the Arbuthnots* windows the 
day before. Perhaps Bankes had a point when he 
said that it was a motive of Byron to outdo other 
people, in wickedness as in other forms of 
reclame. When they were at College together, he 
had been almost the only person Byron was 
much attached to and Byron “used to confide all 
his iniquities to him. . . . Though he would not 
have trusted him with his own sister” (rightly as 
we know). William ended on a better note— 
“yet his genius, his enthusiasm and even his 
caprices rendered him so attractive that he could 
not help liking him.” 

T heir affections went deeper than this, 
though there was no reason why he should 
tell Mrs Arbuthnot so. When Byron was dying, he 
sent a ring with a lock of his hair to William (this 
was kept at Kingston Lacy, until it was stolen). 


William could not have attended the funeral 
procession, since it was turned into a demonstra¬ 
tion against the government by the Opposition. 
Such arc the desagrements of politics. 

Bankes himself made such a favourable 
impression on Mrs Arbuthnot that she went 
down to Cambridge to canvass for him, when her 
husband was committed to another candidate. 
On his success Bankes presented some rare and 
valuable Italian books to the dniversity, and 100 
guineas for the building of an observatory. (No 
memento for Cambridge from Byron!) A few 
years later she thought Bankes somewhat 
coarsened. A lion was supposed to roar at a 
dinnei-party, but when William roared down 
Walter Scott she was displeased—perhaps he was 
a bit drunk. Samuel Rogers recorded that, though 
Sydney Smith was a brilliant talker, Bankes had 
overpowered him at his table by his superior 
facetiousness. But the ebullient M.P. met with a 
rebuff at the hands of the lower-class Bucking¬ 
ham. In 1822 Bankes had written an unfavour¬ 
able review of Buckingham’s book on his 
Palestine Travels in the Quarterly. William was 
convinced that Buckingham had made use of his 
drawings and notes in his popular work, and 
published a letter to Hobhouse saying so. On this 
Buckingham got £400 damages for Jibel, which 
seems an excessively large sum. 

It is well known how cagey and cautious John 
Cam Hobhouse was about Byron and the goings 
on of his Cambridge circle; they had been pretty 
gay, but Hobhouse—the son of a Bristol Dissent¬ 
ing family—was qualifying to become the 
Victorian Lord Broughton. Indeed there is a 
point of general historical interest here, to watch 
the transition from the free-and-easy moral 
atmosphere of the Regency to the domestic life 
of the dear Queen. Hobhouse, in the six volumes 
of his Recollections, says nothing of their Cam¬ 
bridge days. It is Byron who recalled the great 
scholar and sot, Porson—of A. E. Housman’s 
“In the hall of this college where Wordsworth 
was once drunk, and Porson once sober.” “Of 
all the disgusting brutes, sulky, abusive and 
intolerable, Porson was the most bestial—the 
few times that I saw him . . . which were only at 
William Bankes’s (the Nubian discoverer’s) 
rooms.” Byron on Cambridge again! 

Hobhouse had been mainly responsible for the 
burning of Byron’s Memoirs, a grievous loss to 
literature. He was glad enough to call in William 
Bankes to justify himself. In March 1825 at 
John Murray’s, 
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“W. Bankes talked to me a great deal of Byron’s 
regard for me. He approved of the destruction of 
the Memoirs, and said Byron’s best friends could 
always recur to his poetry and conceal his life. That 
is my own opinion.” 

It was certainly Hobhouse’s; we may doubt 
whether it was really Bankes's, though in his case 
there was a similar reason for concealment, or at 
least prudence. 

Next year Bankes joined Hobhouse’s Commit¬ 
tee for the erection of the Byron Monument, 
along with a Trevanion to represent the family. 
In 1829 Bankes made an impressive speech on the 
Catholic Relief Bill, at length passed. Two years 
later he managed to adjourn the House, to stop a 
Dissolution of Parliament as a measure towards 
Reform; in the confusion and hysteria of the 
debate Hobhouse, a Whig Reformer, reported 
Bankes looking as if “his face would burst with 
blood.” Even Peel, whose smile was like the silver 
plate on a coffin, stormed with anger: the Tories 
were on the way to being defeated. During these 
years, 1829-31, Bankes found a seat at Marl¬ 
borough; from 1831-5 he was a county member 
for Dorset. 


I N 1833 a contretemps supervened which would 
have ended any political career. But as a lady 
member of the family sensibly writes: “he was 
tried for an offence which in some countries is not 
considered a crime.” On a hot night in June 
Bankes was on his way from dining at Lord 
Liverpool’s to a late session of some importance 
at the House when he encountered a guardsman 
at the convenience which existed at the corner of 
the tower of St. Margaret’s. We will not go into 
the infantile humbug of the proceedings, which 
took up a lot of eminent persons’ time over an 
affair of infinitesimal importance—but merely 
note that a golden sovereign was transferred from 
the rich M.P.’s trousers to his waistcoat pocket. 
A host of prominent persons testified to the 
defendant’s character—the old bachelor Rogers 
knew it to be irreproachable. William’s father 
and brother gave evidence as to the long time it 
took him to make water. A cloud of grand 
witnesses somewhat befogged the proceedings— 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Earl Brownlow, Lord 
Burghersh, Lord Cowley, Dr Butler the Head¬ 
master of Harrow, even a Regius Professor of 
History. The Duke of Wellington had known 
William for twenty years: he had come out to the 
Peninsular Army in 1812 and passed a good deal 


of time in the Duke’s house. Wellington—who 
was free enough himself in sleeping around with 
women—regarded Bankes as “utterly incapable 
of such an offence.” 

After such a barrage both M.P. and guardsman 
were acquitted and “left the court without the 
least stain on their characters.” 

However, William did not put up for Parlia¬ 
ment again. Two years later his father died; he 
inherited the beautiful house at Kingston Lacy, 
already wonderfully enriched with the art 
treasures he had gathered from abroad: and he 
was now free to embellish and improve to his 
heart’s desire. He proceeded to carry out a 
remarkable achievement, for which he deserves 
to be remembered. 


B ankes had begun his career as collector 
in Spain in 1812 at the most favourable 
moment, when Wellington’s victories were en¬ 
abling the British to vie with the French in their 
acquisition of loot. Wellington himself captured 
Joseph Buonaparte’s great coach-load of Spanish 
canvases. Young Bankes acquired a fine suit of 
Cordoba leather hangings to decorate a Spanish 
room at Kingston Lacy, which he gradually 
filled with fine pictures—the original sketch for 
Velasquez’ Las Meniiias , a Borgia portrait, a 
Murillo ( Beggar Boys), altar-pieces by Zur- 
baran and Ribalta; and later, Rubens’ magni¬ 
ficent Spinola portraits. Two great Snyders 
pictures came from the Altamira palace in 
Madrid occupied by Napoleon and subsequently 
restored: William had prevailed on his father to 
purchase them; he himself bought a group of 
Cupids by Rubens and Snyders. 

Then there were the Egyptian treasures: a fine 
sarcophagus of lilac-grey granite; many small 
objects that had caught his impassioned col¬ 
lector’s eye—amulets, necklaces, scent-bottles of 
rare Egyptian blue, vessels that came from the 
dressing-tables of dead Queens like Nephertiti. 
The obelisk gave a great deal of trouble, for all its 
scholarly value. It had been set up under the 
Ptolemies; and it created much excitement among 
Egyptologists, for the Greek inscription aided the 
decipherment of hieroglyphics. But it had been 
damaged on its long journey. George IV, with 
his good taste, contributed some granite from 
Leptis Magna for its repair while it lay prone 
along the green English lawn. At last it was set 
up, on a site chosen by Wellington at the end of 
the gravel walk in front of the house, and he 
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came to lay the foundation stone; at the other end 
were two magnificent bronze groups from 
Herculaneum. 

Thus was Wellington’s Britain, that had 
emerged the victor from the long struggle with 
France, embellishing herself after Waterloo. 

After rflinquisi UNO the chores of politics, 
Bankes was free to go forward with the house. 
He called in Charles Barry, to turn it into an 
Italian palazzo. The ground was lowered on one 
side to make a new entrance, and a far grander 
staircase of white Carrara marble to carry up 
four flights was installed by Italian workmen. 
Painted ceilings from Italian palaces were set up 
in the rooms, busts and bronzes and urns decor¬ 
ated galleries and landings; life-size figures of 
Charles I, and ancestral Sir John and Lady 
Bankes, the heroic defender of Corfc Castle, 
were executed by Marochetti, whose work Bankes 
much admired. (He was successful in getting 
Wellington’s statue at Glasgow commissioned 
by him.) Sir Roger Pratt’s fine 17th-century 
house was encased in stone, and Barry restored 
the cupola. 

In September 1840 William was able to report 
to the ageing Duke of Wellington: “l am among 
my works here, and am longing to have the 
opportunity next year of showing you what has 
been done. The house is not yet in a fit state for 
reception, but the few of those who knew it 
before who have looked it over, seem to admire 
it extremely, and to think that it will combine 
much comfort with a sufficiency of splendour.” 

Before William could receive the Duke, 
however, though with the work on the house 
essentially finished, another piece of infantility 
supervened and he had to go abroad “for the 
good of his country”, as humbug used to have it. 
Charged in 1841 with a similar oflence as in 1833, 
he wasn’t going to face all that nonsense again, 
forfeited his ridiculously high recognisances 
(£5000) and went into exile. By some absurdity of 
the law he was apparently allowed to set foot on 
sacred English soil between sunrise and sunset 
on Sundays. So he would land from his yacht to 
deliver further treasures, the fruits of his real 


passion—collecting. His place was taken at 
Kingston Lacy by his respectable brother George, 
a boring lawyer, who now had to pay the bills. 
Fine painted ceilings descended on his un¬ 
appreciative head. When he protested, a set of 
splendid Gobelin tapestries was sent elsewhere 
(to Soughton Hall instead, which became the 
property of the youngest brother, a chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary to Queen Victoria). He conscientiously 
forwarded to Kingston a unique set of enamels, 
of Eli7.abeth I and her Court, painted by Henry 
Bone. 

I n Venice William must have felt easier, with 
the Latin acceptance of things of the flesh for 
what they are—rather fun. And the siege of Ven¬ 
ice in 1849 gave him a splendid opportunity for 
further acquisitions for Kingston Lacy. In 1851 
another consignment arrived on poor George, 
now a Privy Councillor and what-not. For the 
state-bedroom at home William had acquired 
panels for the ceiling which are “excessively 
beautiful. Three of them are by Paul Veronese, 
one by Padovanino, and eight arabesques by John 
of Udine, which were purchased as part of that 
lovely ceiling from which came the centre panel 
by Giorgione on the staircase. It was the accident 
of my being here all the siege that enabled me to 
pick up all these fine things, since nobody had a 
farthing—anything might be had for money.” 
Still later he removed an entire ceiling from the 
Ca'd’Oro—designed by Sansovino, painted by 
Pordenone and Veronese —for the Spanish room 
at home. 

Lucky William! Buying the things he really 
loved to the last, he died in Venice in 1855; and 
Parliament, of which he had once been a promis¬ 
ing member, gave special permission for him to 
be buried, in the aura of sanctity, in the family 
vault in Wimborne Minster. 

We may well wonder whether his was not 
a more satisfactory life, with an altogether 
more creative achievement, than that of so many 
who crowded within the walls a stone’s throw 
away from the convenience at St Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 
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The Japanese & their Language 

Letter from Tokyo 


Commodore Perry nvn reminded that Japanese did 
not at t with the same rapidity as Americans did. whit h 
was thus illustrated: Should several Japanese meet 
together, desning to visit the American ships, one 
would say: "it is a beautiful morning." To whuh 
another would add, "How pleasant it is!" Then a 
third would remark, "There is not then a hyjiv to be 
seen upon the water." At length a fourth would 
suggest, "Come let u % go and see the dups. " 

Niav York Daily Niws (13 June, 1854) 

T he Japanese 
and (he Am- 
ei leans share hon¬ 
ours as (he world’s 
worst linguists. 
Both nationalities 
stand out as such, 
even among neigh- 
hours with similar 
linguistic back- 
giounds ;uxl prob¬ 
lems. The classic 
British traveller, with his stubbornly Anglicised 
Flench or German, will be able to make his 
wishes clear in a remo'c Alpine inn while the 
American is still politely fumbling in his Berlitz 
phrase book. The visiting Korean or Chinese 
student at Harvard or Columbia w ill be talking to 
American friends at parties in workable English, 
while his Japanese colleague is sitting up late with 
his dictionary, trying to figure out what the 
professor said in a lecture he heard two days 
before. 

Yet the Japanese and the American both 
wony about language problems a great dcai. 
They start out from premises (or prejudices) 
which one might think would make communict- 
tion between them easy. The Japanese, as the 
inheritor of one of the world’s most confusing 
languages, tends to write olf any foreigner’s 
efforts to learn Japanese as basically impossible 
educationally—and, indeed, something of a 
danger socially. Just as most Japanese families 
oppose marriages with foicigners, few really 
enjoy having foreigners master their language. 
The belter they speak it, the more intrusive they 


seem to the Japanese subconscious. This is partly 
because Japanese, with its many grades of polite 
and familiar expression, is such a personal, indeed 
intimate language. It is also partly because every 
Japanese knows his language is very difficult. He 
is aware from folklore if not from experience 
how easily foreigners can make mistakes. He is 
resigned, therefore, to the necessity of using a 
foreign language himself when communicating 
with non-Japanese. Few Japanese would argue 
w ith the statement of the Yale historian, John W, 
Hall, that “Japan is the only truly world power 
which does not have a ‘world language'. . . . 
In many ways Japan remains the most culturally 
distinct and intellectually inaccessible of the great 
powers and this fact impedes yre.ul> the exchange 
of ideas and sentiments with the rest of the woi Id.” 

The reasons why Japanese and Americans so 
often are inept in foreign languages are completely 
different. The American failme is due largely 10 
lack of incentive. Because so many people in the 
world, for beltei or worse, speak English, he 
feels a minimum need to learn a foreign language. 
When he does, he can do well. Americans have 
the advantage of some of ihe world’s most 
scientifically planned language couises and a 
tradition o! leadership in linguistics scholarship 
dating from modern pioneers in linguistics like 
Edward Sapir and Leonard Bloomfield. Yet for 
all of this, the number of Americans who really 
learn foreign languages remains small. When we 
do, out of msdi.cl, background, and availability, 
vve generally turn to French, Spanish, German, 
or another of the Eurojiean tongues. The 
American, howeveu, remain» conscious of the 
problem. lie is apt to enunciate loudly and 
dearly when speaking English to foreigners, for 
instance. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, have every need 
and incentive to learn a foreign language. And. 
for the great majority, English is it. They study it 
relentlessly. They have been studying it eve: since 
the dawn of the Meiji days, when English replaced 
Dutch as Japan’s basic means of communication 
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with the outside world—much to the consterna¬ 
tion of Japan’s diligent Dutch scholars. 1 By 
1859, Fukuzawa Yukichi could write in his 
autobiography, “as certain as day, English was 
to be the universal language of the future.” 
The Japanese militarists banned the study of 
English during World War 11. But after the post¬ 
war US Occupation began, it was resumed with 
ever increasing intensity. 

Ami rican rather than British English is and 
will remain Japan's basic channel of communica¬ 
tion with foteigners. British and Australian 
accents are generally next to incomprehensible to 
Japanese speakers of English. In 1975, the private 
English-language schools, institutes, courses, and 
tutoring services can be numbered in the 
thousands, not to mention the normal heavy 
dosages of English given in schools and univer¬ 
sities. English is a required language in middle 
school, the Japanese equivalent of junior high. 
The English-language teaching industry in Japan, 
in fact, is a business with estimated sales of half 
a billion dollars annually—schools, institutes, 
tutors, books, records, home cassette study 
guides, and all. 

Yet the results of all this energy and zeal are 
not impressive. Ironically, in a country where the 
English-language sign over a shop or on an 
advertisement has the kind of cachet that French 
glosses like Bon Ton Cleaners, La Maisonette, or 
Chez Louise used to have in the United States, 
the reading knowledge of English is relatively 
poor. And Japanese do badly, on the whole, at 
English conversation. They are characteristically 
hypersensitive about making mistakes in public, 
calling undue attention to themselves, or com¬ 
mitting themselves prema'jrely to a position 
which may be wrong. All three of these national 
characteristics are deadly handicaps to anyone 
trying to learn a foreign language. 

T iif. frori.1 m of roMMUNiCAHNO is made 
really awesome by the differences between 
English and Japanese. As a matter of basic 
linguistic structure, Japanese is related to no 
modern language, except Korean, which it 

1 Hutch was used because of the small, but secure 
monopoly winch the l>u eh Fading post in Nagasaki 
held on Japan's oilwial ctcHns's with the outside 
vn.id, du'ing two ccutu.ies ot fokugav.’a seclusion, 
'1 htough then tu:y window on the West, at Ueshima in 
Nagasaki Harbour, a tew Hutch books, notably 
dictiouu. ies and technical work ., lound their way into 
Japan. Until the mid-nineteenth century, a Japanese 
a.most had to learn Hutch if lie wanted toiead a book 
on modern engm wring or history or philosophy. More 
man a cent uiy be foie the Meiji Restoration m 1868, 
ir.e Kangakushu. scholars who learned Hutch, had 
1 cgun to introduce Western learning into Japan. They 
look their name from the Japanese woid for Hutch 
( Oniiuia). 


resembles strikingly. But even with Korean, the 
resemblances date very far back. There is almost 
no common gtound to begin with as there is, say, 
for an American studying French or German. 

Borrowed words arc another matter. The 
Japanese borrowed words extensively from 
China and adapted the Chinese writing system to 
their own needs. There the similarity stops. 
Grammar, word order, and likely us not, the 
meanings of words and phrases taken from 
Chinese originally are totally different, not to 
mention the Japanese alphabet-type kuna syl¬ 
labary, which the Chinese do not possess. As far 
as a true understanding of the language goes, a 
Chinese trying to figure out Japanese has about 
the same relative advantage that a lute-Empire 
Roman would have in learning Gorman or Polish. 

English and Japanese are in many ways polar 
opposites. The Japanese do not care about the 
same things in language that Westerners are 
taught to care about. The structure of the phrase 
does not count so much as the manner in which 
the words are directed. Japanese is an “I and 
Thou” language. Its purpose is to establish a 
feeling of communication between two or more 
people, and in so doing it employs marvellous 
subtleties to express their relationship. For 
example, although pronouns are sparingly used 
in Japanese, there arc ten different ways to say 
“I" or “we”, depending on the degree of polite¬ 
ness one wishes or is compelled to use. Verb 
forms are subtly varied for the same reason: to 
denote the speaker’s rank and relationship to the 
pet son spoken to. 

Yi.r unoi ri YiNi; am. the NICETIES of phrase and 
the tens of thousands of sophisticated Chinese- 
borrowed compound'-, the basic structure of the 
language is astonishingly primitive. The distinc¬ 
tions between verb and noun, for example, are 
not strong. Tenses are not clearly defined. 
Adjectives can be inflected like verbs and relative 
clauses can be vague to the point (for a Westerner) 
of absurdity. There are no relative pronouns in 
Japanese; the action is simply pressed adjectivally 
in front of the subject. 

English grammar is rich in classifications and 
distinctions; it can be precisely analysed. Not so 
Japanese, although since the 18th century 
Japanese grammarians have tried hard to do so. 
Words are thrown into the conversation in a 
seemingly heedless confusion of nominatives, 
predicates, and modifiers. Japanese gives far less 
consideration than most developed languages to 
syntactical or logical distinctions, as the Western 
mind understands them. There are neither definite 
or indefinite articles, for example. A noun can be 
either singular or plural. The distinction between 
present and future tense is often elusive—not to 
mention past and past imperfect. The possessive 
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can be irritatingly vague; for instance, kashu no 
shiriai is translated either as “an acquaintance of 
the singer” or “an acquaintance who is a singer.” 
It is up to the listener to sort it all out, depending 
on his relationship to the speaker and the context 
and intensity of their conversation. 

Japanese is not confined in a tight-fitting, 
Aristotelian grammar, as English is. As a lan¬ 
guage it is rooted in the here and now. It is 
interested in moods, rather than judgments. It is 
concerned more with sensibilities than sense. 
When you use English, you are using a language 
that constantly makes logical value judgments 
and invites value judgments to be made in turn. 
In Japanese, on the contrary, you have a language 
that is shy of making logical, legal, or philo¬ 
sophical judgments. Japanese did not possess an 
adequate verb “to be”, for example. Concepts 
like being and reality had to be artificially made 
up of Chinese-borrowed compounds at the time 
of (heMeiji Restoration. Even the word for “con¬ 
cept” (gtnnen) had to be artificially formulated.® 

On the other hand, Japanese has a wealth of 
distinctions in purely concrete matters. Take the 
question of numerical classifiers. Weak though it 
may be in singulars and plurals, Japanese has a 
multitude of words to expiess enumerations of 
different kinds of concrete objectives. Ni or 
Fntatsu means “twe but two animals are 
nihiki, two birds are nhva\ two rifles, nieho\ two 
drinks, rtifiai ; two stones, mko\ two boxes, 
futahako; two cigars, nthon , and so on. 

Social .luooMtiNrs and in mu nos are always 
important. When Mr Nakamura says to Mr Slvrai, 
"Shirtii-kun, xono ken m tsuite. Aokt-xan ni sodan 
shite ana mondai o tmiaku \/tori shtle A it re 
fShirai, talk with Mr Aoki about that matter 
and take care of the problem nicely, pleasej”, 
the Japanese may not be too specific about who 
is to handle the problem and what problem or 
problems arc to be handled. The language is 
extremely pieci.se, however, about the authority 
relationship between the speaker and the other 
two persons involved. 

Of course, sentences like “the sky is blue” or 
“the man walked across (he street” can be 
translated quite literally from one language to 
the other, even though basic things like word 
order aie dilfcrcnt; for instance, “ana otoko (the 
man) >va (denotes subject) nuehi (street) o (denotes 
obicct) koemashitu (crossed).” After that, how¬ 
ever, things begin to get difficult. Should you 
translate “Matsumoto son get xono teian o yoku 
kungaete ito dak itai desu ” litei ally as “I’d tike 

2 fn his book on prose writing, Ronhun no Kakikata, 
the Japanese sociologist Shimi/u Ikufaro makes this 
and other interesting observations about the difficulty 
of ad justing Japanese to modern usage. 
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Mr Matsumoto to reflect on his proposal”? Or, 
given the situation and the word usage, should 
you translate it more accurately into our thought 
patterns as, “I think Matsumoto is dead wrong 
and he’d better come up with another idea.” On 
the other side of the ledger, how does Mr Matsu¬ 
moto himself translate simrly a legalistic English 
sentence like “I’d like to know the precise degree 
of liability which each of the accused was aware 
that he had incurred”? Japanese lawyers do not 
have an easy life. 

A S ONE OF THE FOREMOST IN t f R PRETERS 

i of Japanese and English, the scholar and 
TV-radio commentator Kunihiro Masao, put it, 
“English is a language intended strictly for 
communication. Japanese is primarily interested 
in feeling out the other person’s mood, in order 
to work out one’s own course of action based on 
one’s impression.” Frequently the Japanese use 
language itself to convince someone of the ease 
or difficulty of an action or a problem. Whether 
the language is Japanese or English matters little 
in this case. 

For example, not so long ago, a Japanese 
businessman working for a foreign company in 
Tokyo produced a series of incomprehensible 
English-language memoranda about a particular 
problem His foreign superior read them and said, 
“I’m sorry, but I don’t understand anything in 
these memos.” 

The Japanese smiled with relief, “I am glad 
you don’t understand them. I don’t know how 
thts problem can be solved, and I hoped to convey 
this feeling to you by writing this kind of memo.” 

Where E nglish is a good language for categoris¬ 
ing and decision-making, Japanese does better 
with protracted discussion. A classic case of the 
contract was an ambiguous translation during 
the 1970 discussions lie tween Premier Sato 
Eisaku of Japan and President Richard Nixon, 
at San Clemente, California, »n their notably 
unsuccessful attempt to set tie the issue of large 
Japanese textile exports to the United States. 
When Nixon explained his problems with the 
textile .nipons (which had been offending many 
of lie, political supporters in the American 
South), Sato .insvveied, "zensho shimasu ”, a 
phrase hteiailv translated as “I’ll handle it as 
well as I can.” To Nixon this meant, “I’ll take 
care of it”, that is, Sato would settle the problem 
and find some w'ay to curtail the exports. To Sato, 
however, it was merely a polite way of ending the 
conversation. Ol course, he would not handle the 
problem badly. Hut it was simple politeness to use 
a nice, forward-looking phrase like zensho. To 
Premier Sato, or any Japanese, this meant only 
that he would think about the situation and try 
to cope with it in as graceful a way as possible, 
without necessarily making any decision. 
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Few othfr nations have suffered so many 
serious diplomatic problems over the translation 
of words. Much has been written about the con¬ 
fusion caused during the last-minute negotiations 
between the State Department and the Japanese 
envoys in Washington just prior to Pearl Har¬ 
bour, because Ambassador Nomura Kichisaburo 
probably misinterpreted the diplomatic politeness 
of Cordell Hull (the American version of zettsho, 
one might say) as a genuine offer to negotiate 
further. A war later, at the end of July 1945, 
what slight chance remained of averting the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki (and the 
subsequent Soviet entry into the War) was 
ruined when the Japanese news agency Domei 
mistranslated a keyword, mokusatsu , in Premier 
Suzuki Kantaro’s reply to the Potsdam Declara¬ 
tion as “reject” instead of “ignore.” 

The slightest shill in a Chinese character can 
change meanings radically. The original Japanese 
translation for the U.S. containment policy 
toward the Soviet Union in 1947, for example, 
was sekitome (“checking, stemming”), which 
correctly interpreted what, at least, started as a 
defence policy of reaction against Soviet ag¬ 
grandisement in Europe. Later, Japanese news¬ 
paper editors, pushed by their “progressive” 
reporters, quietly changed the word to fujikomi, 
which has more the meaning of “trapping” or 
“confining.” In the same way, the word used by 
Asahi Shimbun editorialists for the U.S. military 
intervention in Cambodia, shinnyu, meaning 
“invasion”, had a far harsher meaning than a 
similar word (also pronounced .i shinnyu , but 
meaning “advance into”) when used to describe 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

English has a clear distinction between affirma¬ 
tives and negatives. English speakers tend to 
express themselves in declarative, fiat statements 
which, according to the rules of the English 
language, should be either accepted or contra¬ 
dicted. Japanese, on the contrary, shuns flat 
commitments and dotes on multiple negatives. 
A Japanese response to a question rarely is either 
100% acceptance or 100% contradiction. He pre¬ 
fers to examine the proposition discussed and sug¬ 
gest various approaches that could be made to it. 

“It isn’t that we ain’t do it tins way,” one 
Japanese will say. 

8 It was inevitable that the Japanese take the various 
American circumlocutions for toilet, for example, and 
run them down the drain. The basic words for toilet, 
like the Chinese benjo , and the Japanese go-fujo, 
(literally “tlic unclean place”) are now frowned on in 
polite society, as their counterparts are in the United 
States. Most Japanese now use the English adaptation 
toire , or the native otearai (“washroom”). Sophistica¬ 
ted places like Tokyo’s Hotel Okura now label the 
men’s rooms " Shinshi no kesbo shitsu" (literally 
“gentlemen’s powder room”). 


“Of course,” replies his companion, “we 
couldn’t deny that it would be impossible to say 
that it couldn’t be done.” 

“But unless we am say that it can’t be done,” 
his friend adds, “it would be impossible not to 
admit that we couldn’t avoid doing it.” 

Such a conversation, oddly enough, can be 
reproduced in Japanese with ease and natural¬ 
ness. It may even result in a positive course of 
action. 


J apanese habitually understates. English 
habitually overstates. The comparison of a 
small Japanese thirty-one-syllabic poem with one 
of Shelley’s or Walt Whitman’s or, for that 
matter, one of Robert Lowell’s or Allen Gins¬ 
berg’s is informative. In a more prosaic situation, 
a Japanese lady will ask politely, “Do you think 
the decorator’s taste really suits this house?” She 
actually means, "What awful taste—can you 
really stand having him on the job one more 
instant?” A Japanese, when entertaining a guest 
to dinner, says, “Please forgive the poor quality 
— it’s really nothing at all.” He does not mean 
that. It is just by way of putting oneself in a 
humbled position from which the Japanese 
expects to be rescued by his conversational 
partner. “No, no, what a magnificent meal!” 

Amcriam English, of course, has its own kinds 
ol eccentricity and overstatement. 1 remember a 
genial old Russian gentleman who worked for an 
American news magazine and spent his spare 
time collecting American speech foibles When I 
left once for a trip, l said, “I'll be seeing you.” 
He stopped me with a mischievous smile and 
said, “When an American says, ‘1*11 be seeing 
you,’ he really means ‘I’ll not be seeing you,’ 
doesn’t he?” The thought had not previously 
occurred to me. 

The Ameiican use of polite hyperbole is 
lavished on any situation, but always rather 
casually. (“What a present—you shouldn’t 
have done it.”) Japanese hyperbole is ritualistic- 
ally designed to make the other party feel good 
and to diminish one’s own part in the proceedings, 
even though the real intention may be far dif¬ 
ferent. In fact, ingin bnrei (“polite rudeness”), a 
Japanese word in considerable currency, denotes 
the extensive habit of using very honorific 
language to put someone down or to insult him. 
The honorific complexities of the Japanese 
language are such as to discourage the Japanese 
themselves, who are condemned to live from 
cradle to grave within a framework of verbal 
pretence and affectation. Thanks to the long- 
established codes of etiquette, there are fixed 
forms of polite circumlocution for even the 
simplest of functions.® 
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Lettfr-writing remains Victorian in its con¬ 
ventions. A reminder to pay a bill or an announce¬ 
ment that a new man has joined a bank’s board 
of directors are equal occasions for the obligatory 
opening remarks about the rude necessity of 
imposing on one’s time or the change of seasons. 
“Now that spring promises to come,” the letter 
begins, “the first buds of the cherry blossoms can 
be descried climbing the far-off mountain. Al¬ 
though we hesitate to break in on your very busy 
schedule, troubled as you are with many worthy 
pursuits, it is time that necessity compels us to 
remind you that your firm’s indebtedness. . . .” 

Many small companies still consciously employ 
one man as a letter-writer. In one firm I knew 
of, the letter-writer was an ageing gentleman 
nominally in charge of the personnel section, 
whose practical use to the organisation in this 
function had long since been evaluated as 
counterproductive. Yet he was the only person 
out of some two hundred who had the necessary 
background to write one of those polite letters 
in which, given the vagaries of Japanese society, 
the slightest slip of grammar could lose the 
company several prestige points. Mr Imamura 
was also a master at handling complaints and 
apologies. Most Japanese groups contain within 
them an apologiser, useful for occasions when a 
soft, well-spoken answer can turn away a lot of 
wrath. Since Imamura’s company sold household 
appliances, through the agency of some one 
thousand fast-talking salesmen, the old man 
often had some very angry customers to soothe. 
He rarely failed. Bathed in the polite polysyllables 
of Imamura’s gentle phrases, relaxed by the 
utterly ambiguous wanderings of his honorilics, 
refreshed by the flattering balm of his concern for 
the other party’s health, living arrangements, and 
future familial prosperity, the most irate com¬ 
plainant would generally go away happy, his 
order uncancelled. 


F or am. of its complications, Japanese 
is one of the world’s richest, fastest changing, 
and intellectually stimulating languages. Starting 
out as a primitive island tongue with some still 
unproved suggestions of Malay-Polynesian ante¬ 
cedents, it is classed with Korean as a member of 
the Altaic family. First through Korea and then 
directly, the Japanese borrowed wholesale from 
China over a period of at least five centuries, 
much as the raw F.uropean tribes of the early 
Christian era borrowed and then swallowed up 
the vocabulary, along with scraps of the stored 
knowledge, of ancient Greece and Rome. Just as 
Latin came into the European languages, almost 
inseparable from the Christian religion and 
Greek philosophy, the Chinese language came to 
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Japan along with Buddhist theology and the 
Confucian way of life. 

Yet it is too facile to equate the Japanese use of 
Chinese with the English reliance on Latin. Even 
the parallels are far from exact. Albeit removed 
on its island, English grew up surrounded by 
diverse European influences. The Saxons imposed 
their language on the Romanised Celts and in 
turn look admixtures of Danish and German, and, 
after the conquest, heavy dosages of Norman 
French, which already owed much to Latin itself. 
The directly borrowed words or Latin and Greek 
origin had several layers of precedent to build on. 

No one imposed anything from without on 
Japan. There were no parallels to either Anglo- 
Saxon invasions or Norman conquest, not to 
mention anything like a Roman occupation. The 
first Japanese scholars realised themselves that 
their rough, if complicated, language was in¬ 
adequate to express the subtleties of the newly 
imported Buddhism or to describe the cultural 
niceties of the visiting Chinese and Korean 
artisans. Above all, they had no native system of 
writing; so they adopted the letters and the learn¬ 
ing of a highly sophisticated Chinese language, 
dialects, characters, and all, which was struc¬ 
turally poles apart from their own. 

To accommodate Chinfse to their own language 
structure, the Japanese developed two parallel 
kana syllabaries which now express some fifty-one 
sounds and which serve as a phonetic alphabet. 
(The exact number varies, typically, depending on 
whether some old forms are used or not.) For the 
English analogy to be valid, one would have to 
imagine the native Celts, still unable to express 
themselves in Runic script, suddenly embracing 
an importation of Latin and Greek lexicons in 
manuscript, hundreds of Church Latin psalters, 
and the works of the Athenian dramatists in Attic 
Greek. Nor was there any Norman army to 
enforce conformance to a new language. 

Such borrowings from the Chinese took place 
at different times in Japanese literary history. The 
first waves of major borrowing had been in¬ 
corporated in the structure of the language by 
the time the great 10th-century collection of 
poetry, the Manyoshu, was written; its imagery 
reflects the subtle cultivation of T’ang Dynasty 
Chinese civilisation. In the early 11th-century 
novels of Murasaki Shikibu and Sci Shonagon 
it is used to the full. The last great borrowing 
from the Chinese was made, purely for con¬ 
venience’s sake, at the time of the Meiji Restora¬ 
tion, when words for modern devices like the 
telephone (denwa) were manufactured— den 
(“lightning” or “electricity”) plus wa (“talk”)— 
from Chinese character roots in the same way 
that Europeans devised their modern scientific 
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terms (like telephone) from manufactured Latin 
and Greek. 

Chinese is not, however, the ouly source which 
the Japanese language has drawn on. Portuguese 
and Latin words arrived with the 16th-century 
missionaries. Some of them are still current, like 
bateru from padre for old-time priest and tempura, 
the now famous batter-fried fish and vegetable 
dish, from tempura (“seasoning”). The Dutch left 
behind words like biiru (“beer”), koppu from the 
Dutch kop (“glass”) and buriki from blik, mean¬ 
ing a sheet tin roof. Student and tnedical vocabu¬ 
laries still show marks of 19th-century German. 
Arubeito from Arbeit is used everywhere for a 
part-time student worker and Karute from Karte 
for a patient's record in a hospital. But from the 
pre-Meiji days to the present, it is English that 
predominates; since the Occupation, American 
English exclusively. Restoran (“restaurant”); 
injure (“inflation”); torankii (“tranquilliser”); 
be.su appu (“base-up”, “salary raise”); midoru 
(“middle management”); doraibu in (“drive-in”); 
hisuterii (“violently neurotic")—the borrowings 
from English wend their way through every sec¬ 
tion of Japanese life. And their number increases. 

Chinesf, ot- coursf, has a more organic relation¬ 
ship. The sophisticated Chinese compounds and 
the native Japanese idiom have lived for almost 
fifteen centuries within the same house. Combined 
and distilled, as by the poets or in the great novels 
of more recent times, they can express subtleties 
of thought and meaning which have no parallel in 
any Western language since ancient Greek, in 
which the use of grammatical particles, not dis¬ 
similar to those in Japanese, could convey extra¬ 
ordinary shadings of expression. Reading the 
woiks of Mishiina, for example, who loved 
difficult characters and richly archaic turns of 
phrase, is a little like taking on Theocritus in the 
original. 

But listen instead to a couple of Japanese 
friends describing what went on at a party the 
night before and the language becomes almost 
violently primitive, laced with onomatopoeic 
phrases, defying translation; like the conversation 
of Marine Corps sergeants with its heavy sup¬ 
portive use of pungent Anglo-Saxon words. This 
reversion to a more primitive expression is partly 
a necessary supplement to a language which relies 
so much on the visual symbol for its meaning. As 
Sir George Sansom wrote in his Historical Gram¬ 
mar of Japanese, “The ideograph itself is so tersely 
expressive that its users are apt to rely on the 
visual appeal of symbols rather than the aural 
appeal of words.” 

T herb is basically something very 
different about seeing a language in terms of 


pictures and seeing a language in terms of lines. 
The European languages are linear and intended 
essentially to move from one idea to another as 
quickly as possible. They are simply used as 
vehicles for conveying ideas which exist inde¬ 
pendently of them. Asian ideograph, or picture, 
languages are not like this. The picture itself 
means a great deal. When you are trained to 
tlunk in terms of pictures, when you have grown 
up to speak in terms of drawing rather than 
conceptualising, you are less interested in exacti¬ 
tudes and more interested in flourishes. You are 
less interested, so to speak, in how quickly a line 
goes from point to point; but more interested in 
how well it is drawn. 

In the spring of 1946, swimming high on the 
tide of optimism that characterised the early days 
of the U.S. Occupation, an Education Mission, 
twenty-seven strong, arrived in Tokyo from the 
U.S. The American educators in the mission were 
genuinely shocked at the vast amount of time 
given over to the study and practice of Chinese 
characters in the Japanese schools. One of their 
first recommendations in the school democratisa- 
tion programme was to substitute the Roman 
alphabet for the characters: 

It is recommended that some form of Romajt be 
brought into common use . . . bringing about a more 
democratic form of the spoken language. . . . t he 
need for a simple and efficient means of written 
communication is well recognised and the Unie for 
taking this momentous step is perhaps more 
favourable now than it will be for many yeacs to 
come. 

Needless to say, this well-meaning effort never 
got olf the ground. The Japanese language is so 
rooted in homophones, it is hard to see how any 
way other than a system of codified picture wriling 
could maintain the distinctions. Consider, for 
example, the following meanings of the word 
senko, as found in Kenkyusha’s Japanese-English 
Dictionary, which I offer without further com¬ 
ment : 

senko n. (E)d remote antiquity; all ages. 2 
senko eternity. . . . 

senkd n. (E) one’s deceased (=late or lamented) 

senkd n. a dyer; a dye-works hand. 

senkd n. a shipwright; a ship-carpenter. 

senko □. a joss stick; an incense rod. . . . 

senko n. a flash; a glint; . . . 

senko n. military merit (^exploits). . . . 

senkd n. special (^exclusive) study research; . .. 

senkd n. (L) 1 [ ][travelling in disguise. .. . 

senko n. submarine voyage; nagivation under. . .. 

senkd n. selection; evaluation. .. . 

senkd n. choice; selection; screening. .. . 

senkd n. [ ] polarization; optical rotation. . . . 

senkd n. (L) -suru v. go barefoot. . . . 

senkd n.[ ] batting first. . .. 

senkd n. concentration (^dressing,. .. 

senkd n. ore washing. . . . 

senkd n. scarlet 
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senkd n. perforation; boring; punching; rup¬ 
ture. . . . 

seiiktV n. pig iron. . . . 

scnkO n. preceding; going first; walking ahead 
of. . . . 

The only way to keep one’s sanity in this kind of 
situation is to visualise in terms of ideographs. 
The process is undeniably cumbersome, which 
explains why so many sophisticated Japanese, in 
the course of daily conversation, are constantly 
drawing characters in the palm of their hands, to 
explain to fellow-Japanese what they mean. 

Although some Japanese dictionaries of 
Chinese characters have listed more than 40,000, 
in actual practice the number of characters known 
to a Japanese college graduate is about 5,000 (and 
growing fewer every day, too, thanks to relaxed 
standards). Even encyclopaedias think in terms of 
no more than 10,000 characters. In 1946, the 
Education Ministry prepared a list of 1,850 basic 
Chinese characters which should be thought 
essential. (Most proper names and place names 
were not included, however.) Of these 1,850, 
exactly 881 are to be learned in the first six years 
of schooling. This was probably as close to a 
reform of the cumbersome written language as 
the Japanese will ev"T come. 

The younger generation is predictably not so 
stiong in its knowledge of characters as its elders. 
Recent tests showed, however, that even complica¬ 
ted characters, as long as they were shown 
regularly on television, had a wide degree of 
comprehensibility. Another result of television, not 
wholly injurious, has been to standardise yet 
further the pronunciation of the national lan¬ 
guage. This standardisation process has been 
going on since the educational reforms of the 
Meiji Restoration. Despite the complications of 
its written language, spoken Japanese is probably 
the most dialect-free major language in the world. 
Although the older people, especially in the north 
and in the extreme south, still speak with local 
nanmri (dialects), the standard Tokyo pronun¬ 
ciation is stamped on the country far more 
extensively than is the standard English in cither 
Britain or the United States. The insular commit¬ 
ment of most Japanese to this principle is re¬ 
inforced by their stern sense of the fitness of things. 


F oreigners are not expected to speak 
or understand this complicated language. 
Even the best Japanese, if spoken by a foreigner, 
produces something akin to shock in its hearers. 
Travelling in the country, I have often stopped a 
farmer or a workman and asked directions like, 
“If we take the next right turn and then go left. 


can we get to Matsumoto?” The farmer will look 
at me uncomprehendingiy, say instinctively in 
Japanese, “No, you have to take the second left, 
after you cross the railway,’’ then add with a hand 
waving across his face to denote total bewilder¬ 
ment, “Engu rishi no spee ku.” 

The phenomenon is not limited to the country¬ 
side. Not long ago, I went to buy some tickets to a 
James Bond film at one of Tokyo’s downtown 
movie palaces. I noticed a sign in Japanese saying 
that there were unreserved seats only in the first 
few rows, so I asked if any of them were still 
available. The girl at the window froze and said 
nothing. When my wife, who was with me, re¬ 
peated the same question in rather better Japan¬ 
ese, the girl remained mute. 1 just was not sup¬ 
posed to have been able to read the sign. 1 have 
had the same experience hundreds of times. 

Admittedly, the fumbling efforts of foreigners 
to speak Japanese (including my own) are general¬ 
ly difficult to understand. Peihaps the caution of 
most Japanese in dealing with foreigners’ Japan¬ 
ese is inevitable. But there is a certain amount of 
morbidity in the way they handle these attempts 
at communicating with them. Away from the 
small group of pcople-who-know-him, the Japan¬ 
ese-speaking foreigner is apt to feel disembodied, 
not quite a piece of ectoplasm, but certainly not 
entitled to flesh-and-blood communication. Per¬ 
haps some special insignia, like a white star, 
should be given to those foreigners who can Ixs 
certified as speaking intelligible Japanese. It could 
be carried on their suit jackets, as a warning. 


M ost foreigners, of course, hardly try. 

A general apathy about learning the lan¬ 
guage of tins host country is pievalent among 
foreigners resident in Japan. Americans are 
particular offenders, although the Europeans do 
not do much better. 

In the early Occupation days, when l first came 
to Japan, there existed, thanks to the accidents of 
war, a fairly sizeable group of Amciicans who 
knew something of the Japanese language and 
were not bashful about practising it. One might 
have predicted that the several thousand Ameii- 
cans trained in Japanese by the army and navy 
during World War II would have continued to 
develop this language and impart some curiosity 
about what they had learned to those at home. 
Develop it they did, and thereby produced a 
rather remarkable generation of Japanese schol¬ 
ars, with some diplomats and businessmen as 
well; but few others followed them. I have yet to 
notice any conspicuous upsurge of younger 
Japanese scholars to take the place of our war¬ 
time generation, although of late there has been a 
slight increase. There are probably less than one 
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thousand Americans who can handle the Japanese 
language, written and spoken, as a working tool. 
There arc less than one hundred Americans who 
could write passable Japanese prose. 

I lived with the American community in Tokyo 
first in 1945 and 1946 as a Navy officer, later in 
1949-50 as a journalist. Then 1 went away. When 
1 came again to live theie in 1966. 1 was surprised 
to find that the proportion of Americans who are 
proficient in or even vaguely aware of Japanese 
seemed to have shrunk. 

The average American who comes to Japan to 
live is at first disposed to give the language a try. 
JJc begins either by going to one of the crash 
courses tor a month or two (“after eight weeks of 
excruciating toil, you, too, can speak . . .”) or by 
hiring a tutor who will come to the office at 
specified times. It sounds simple and appealing: 
Just fottv-live minutes three or four times a week 
and you will soon know what all those people 
around you are talking about. By about the 
third or fourth month, generally, discouragement 
sets in. It is fuelled by the comradely consensus of 
one’s peer group at the American Club, the Press 
Club, the Keyaki Grill at the Hilton, or whatever 
extraterritorial oasis one frequents, that “the 
language is just too damn hard."’ 

“I’ll tell you, Harry, 1 have this teacher and I 
have been trying these phrases, but 1 can’t make 
head or tail of it. It's all ‘mooshie mooshie* to 
me.” 

“Fred, when >oti try to use it, they don’t 
understand you anyway. Besides, my boy Fuji, in 
the office, sp^tiks damn gcod English. He tells me 
it’s really bad manners to try using the language, 
because it doesn’t look good for the boss to make 
misiakcs.” 

“You know, George, that’s a point. 1 hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

“What the hell, fella, as long as we know 
enough for the bath-house?” 

And so it goes. Similar exchanges occur between 
resident American women after the Thursday 
morning ladies’ doubles at the tennis club, at the 
meeting to plan the annual Print Show of the 
College Women’s Association, or sot to voce at the 
various social clubs which keep the foreigners’ 
wives out of trouble, cutting up paper and watch¬ 
ing flower arrangement. 

After the four-month drop-out, the language is 
rarely tried again. Perhaps when the businessman 
is reassigned after his first two-year term, he starts 
to think he’d better give it a second try. But 
then be shrugs and joins what lias come to be 
known as consensus number two: “Well, of 
course, it’s too late. If I’d known 1 was going to 
be here for five years at first, I would have 
worked on it, but after all, Mr Nakamura speaks 
English better than I do.” 


The extent to which foreigners in Japan are 
thus the prisoners of Japanese interpreters can 
hardly be understated. On occasion, the inter¬ 
preter is skilled enough in both languages, as well 
as in the study of human nature, to do his job 
most effectively. A Canadian sales manager of 
my acquaintance was wont to tongue-lash his 
Japanese employees when they failed to deliver 
their order quotas. Face purple and arms flailing, 
he would begin, “You are xtoopid. Stoopid, 1 tell 
you. How you people call youfsclves salesmen I 
donno. You don’t know the first thing about 
sales. You've paid no attention to anything I've 
been saying. I'm surprised that you can ail stand 
there and dare to look me in the lace with your 
lousy records. Now what do you plan to do about 
it?” 

As rendered into Japanese by his resourceful 
interpreter, who was a salesman himself, this 
exhortation came out somewhat as follows: 
“While I have the highest regard for your basic 
abilities. 1 would not be completely honest if 1 did 
not permit myself to express my disappointment 
at your recent performance. Despite your fine 
efforts, the final results were far less than we had 
hoped for. You should now reflect on jour 
performance.” 

The effect was the same. The salesmen were 
quite aware that they had done badly. The 
apoplectic countenance of their foreign leader was 
its own explanation. Indeed, the translation was 
quite accurate, given the differences in style 
between the two civilisations. For the interpreter 
to have translated literally would have involved a 
real hiss of face for all concerned—the sales 
manager for losing control of himseff, the sales¬ 
men for having been thus publicly insulted, as well 
as the interpreter for being the vehicle of such 
intemperate communication. 

There are, however, relatively few interpreters 
possessed of such gifts. Most do a fairly good job 
of translating the gist of what is being said, with 
special attention given, in business conversations, 
to numbers and figures. But most non-profession¬ 
al Japanese speakers of English, often with long 
residence abroad and years of study behind them, 
cannot even do that. The outstanding exceptions 
to this rule, in business and politics as well as 
among the academics, are few and overworked. 


E ven when they use English a lot, 
most Japanese assume a special kind of frozen 
personality when they speak it. They tend to stick 
to certain areas with which they are familiar, like 
the businessman who can talk fluently only about 
his golf handicap and the length of time his visi¬ 
tors plan to stay in Japan, or the hostess who 
greets foreign businessmen at Le Rat Mort, the 
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expensive Ginza cabaret, with “How arc you?You 
have trouble with dollar shock?” It is most 
dangerous to assume a general knowledge of 
English by a Japanese, unless he or she has been 
thoroughly tested. A man fluent in banking terms 
can no more discuss literature than the English- 
speaking hotel waiter can discuss banking. An 
engineer may have all the vocabulary needed to 
talk about turbines, but will not understand an 
English-language him or news broadcast. 

Context and connotation pose fearful problems 
when going from one language to the other. 
Picking up a recently published dictionary of 
famous sayings, 1 noticed the entry under Wel¬ 
lington. The translator had picked up the Duke’s 
memorable phrase, “The Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton.” To an 
American or European this conveys a world of 
meaning. How often has the phrase been used to 
justify the class system and the whole British ideal 
of the well-born generalist, always in control of 
the situation. The Japanese translator, however, 
simply gave a literal rendition: “The cause of 
victory at Waterloo vas the education given by 
Eton Middle School." He added an explanation 
that Eton was famous because of Us students’ 
learning and their enthusiasm for sports. 

Thu mistake was obviously arr honest uric, but 
all too typical. Spoken English is especially hard 
for the Japanese, because of its directness. The 
typical Japanese conversation goes around in 
ciicles, widening or narrowing depending on the 
inteiest of the participants. The central topics to 
be discussed aic repeated o\er and over again, like 
a fugue. Not so English, where all too much 
depends on the single sentence, the sharp ques¬ 
tion, or the unitary paragraph. One misunderstood 
clause can result in total incomprehension. 

In his recent book, Understandini; and Mis- 
understanding, Nishivami Sen (a former U S. 
Embassy official who has probably interpreted 
more important conferences, business and 
diplomatic, than almost anyone in Japan) paints 
an unforgettable picture of the English-speaking 
Japanese who nods his head in assent at what 
the other paity is saying, expresses his own 
statement m excellent 1 nglish, but misunder¬ 
stands the principal point of the conversation. 
This happens more often than anyone cares to 
admit. The resultant requests for confirmation 
from the interpreter ("Didn’t he want some 
changes in the draft?” “No, he really didn’t.” 
“Hadn’t we better ask lam again and confirm 
it?”) not only sidetrack the conversation, but 
generally give the foreign party an unwarranted 
impression that his Japanese opposite numbers 
are dumb, sly, or stalling. (“Hell, fella, Shimazu 
speaks English as well as 1 do. He must have 
understood what we were saying.”) 


To AVOID SUCH MISUNDERSTANDINGS, it has 

become the fashion lately to run some of the 
innumerable Japanese-American symposiums or 
seminars with simultaneous interpretation. This 
has the advantage of glamour and neatness. 
Everybody feels comfortable with his adjustable 
earphone tucked next to the water pitcher and 
often develops an illusion that a real exchange of 
views is taking place, just as in the United 
Nations. While not denigrating the abilities of 
the Japanese simultaneous interpreters, some of 
whom display something akin to genius at their 
art, I have myself rarely found this to be success¬ 
ful. For the translator of Japanese, as Nishiyama 
puts it, must not merely transmit information, 
but must literally “rc-express” the thought. 
Translating from English to French, for example, 
one has merely a problem of retailoring the 
thought to suit the other language, like altering 
a suit of clothes. Going from English to Japanese, 
or vice versa, you need to unravel the material 
and start weaving all over again. This can take 
time. Unless the interpreter is very skilled indeed, 
the principals in Japanese-American dialogues 
end up in the position of two people looking at 
each other around a coiner, back in the mirror 
room at the fun house. 


A lthough 1 have an ample vocabulary, 
my own Japanese has drastic limitations. 
At its best. 1 speak a Japanese version of broken 
Shakespearean English (thanks partly to my 
having swallowed Sir George Sansom’s Historical 
Grammar of Japanese whole, at an early stage of 
my Japanese education). At its worst, my Japan¬ 
ese sounds like the fluent, but incomprehensible, 
English of a Hungarian movie director who has 
spent twenty years in Hollywood without taking 
an English lesson. Despite these handicaps, I have 
always prefeired to do business in Japan in 
Japanese. While a good interpreter can tell me 
almost 85% of what is said, his very presence 
diminishes my chance of finding out how the Jap¬ 
anese 1 am talking to feels and what he might be 
thinking. Given the nature of the Japanese 
language, this means losing contact with him at 
the very beginning. 

Just a little bit of language helps. I used to try 
pointing this out to foreign triends, urging them 
to keep up their studies in Japanese, particularly 
the written characters, without which the lan¬ 
guage is a jumble of words, all sounding alike. 
Over the yeais my efforts have been generally 
unavailing. “Sure, 1 tried studying it,” says the 
fellow shaking his dice cup in the club’s stag bar, 
“but it’s impossible. We’re only going to be here 
for a year more—and where can you use Japanese 
after you leave. . . ?” 



Alistair Elliot 

A Farangi Broadens His Mind 
Autumn: A.H. 1345 


“He that travel f in thr Highlands may rust!,• saturate his soul with 
miri/ifinire, ij he tviU acquiesce m the jw\t u cumt 

Samupi. Johnson. Journey to the Western Isles St itluiul 


First the landscape* was green, with pigeon towns, 
like windmills without sails, hidden in trees 
in the shallow vale (no river could h<- seen), 
and the road ran among fields ot blight young 
wheat. 

Not a had road, but soon it tinned liom hl.uk 
to the same brown as everythin',: m sight, 
not boring brown but shades ot buff and <;icv. 
old battlefields ol botany, roc k. and drought; 
not a desert -the driver doesn’t pau.se 
to pray for safety' in this ineicly watt il<-„s plate. 

Ot casioual man on a camel in the distance. 

After an hour ol delicately' scanning 
these miles c»f absent lake in powder lorm 
I had to explain rnvself across the aisle 
in sliouts, to a leather vvho tonldn’t undeistand 
travelling for pleasure. So we gave up that, 
and I asked about (he little roadside cairns! 
what could these pyramids of twenty stones 
humify:’ He was full of explanations: 
l hey put them tip to mark the road. "Bur plea a-, 
excuse me, we tan see the road already.” 

It's fat the winter, when became of run 

the road's a river. "But can’t they see the vie: r 

The snow conceals it all. "The stones too, no:* 

And still the road being low«-t” (using hands) 
“than what it goes tlnough show's itself far better 
than a ft vv stones.” 

Then (as I’d lung been hoping) 
we passed a man kneeling in the great plum 
to make a cairn, his folded coat beside* lum, 
“Look, what’s he doing?” Who? 1 did not see. 

In the evening light I couldn’t make him see 
the dusty dwindling peasant. 

Far fi om home 

at nightfall people heap up stones for nolieug. 

Then through the* window, as he stared at me, 

1 saw two people praying with the sun 
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lengthening shadows down the orange slope, 
their coats beside them; and they faced two cairns. 


“Look, it’s a guide for praying towards Mecca*’* 
Again he missed them. And polite as ever. 

The Holy City is another way 

and nobody needed stones to pray toward it— 
disgraceful thought! We didn’t speak again: 
outsiders are not serious human beings. 

How could they understand or behave well? 

No wonder they have to travel to learn wisdom. 

Getting off, I bowed, my hand across my heart. 
Hastily he did too. And Cud ptutect. 


Robert Conquest 

I ICnow INot Where 

Perha ps the best moment is when. 

His hand at the curve of In r back. 

She tomes in to their lirst kiss 
Like the bending of a bow. 

-Near the height the old bowmen 

W on Id draw that fathom of yew 
Ton. I .it I it*, haid, supple. 

Arching, giving. . . . Rut no. 

Wait a minute, how can 

That be light? T'he string 
Is v\hat the archer pulls 

‘lowaids him, arid the bow 

Curves the wrong way. Re.tson, 

The organising hand, eye. 

Must delete the 1'alsc start. 

-In another sense, though. 

It’s too late! T'he greenwood in turn 
Generates woman: Marion. 

Then taut Athene, Penthesileia. ... 

Images urn on, winds blow 

On, blow on, blow on, green 

Leaves scatter till through stripped 
Dryad limbs sight buists into 

Such stars! T'he Pleiades, Virgo. . 

-In fact as a background scene 

T’he whole phenomenal 
Universe! But at a strange 
Angle, by a strange glow. 

Where even the flicker of an 
Imperfect imagery seems 
Itself a Light of the World, 

An arrow of getting to know. 
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Christ as Man & Horse 

By John Weight man 


C \tchino up with events at the Old Vic, 
I have just been to see Grand Manoeuvres 
and Equus, both of which I missed when they 
first came on. A. E. Ellis’s play about the 
Dreyfus Affair was given fairly rough treatment 
by most of the critics; Peter Shaffer's exploration 
of sex and religious feeling has, on the contiary, 
been one of the National Theatre’s great cniical 
and public successes, and has recently opened 
triumphantly in New York. It is not my intention 
to propose an original assessment of the two 
plays, modifying their order of merit. Equus 
strikes me as being by far the better piece of 
stage-craft, whereas Grand Manoeuvres is a 
pointlessly busy production, frequently straining 
for effects that are probably not worth achieving. 
Quite frankly, I think Equus is to some extent a 
good play, while Grand Manoeuvres is almost 
entirely a bad one. But what I found most 
interesting was that both works present the 
theme of suffering, and invite us openly and 
almost didactically to have certain attitudes 
towards it. Since i found myself refusing to have 
these attitudes, I have had to try to work out why. 

In both plays, there is a sacrificial victim. In 
Grand Manoeuvres , this is, of course, Dreyfus 
himself, whose long martyrdom is shown as the 
passion of a Jewish scapegoat, who suffers 
through the sins of society as a whole. In Equus, 
it is a deranged boy, who is being treated by a 
psychiatrist after blinding some horses. An 
essential point, however, is that he has sensed the 
presence of a kinebof equine deity in the horses 
and, in piercing their eyes with a sharp instru¬ 
ment, he has, as it were, crucified his God in a 
moment of stress and, by implication, killed off 
the better part of himself. When his obsessions 
are released by a psychodrama, we are given to 
understand that, in his case, the loss of his 
anguish is a diminution, even a deprivation. 
So, one play seems to be saying: “Suffering is 
an effect of gratuitous human cruelty, and 
anti-Semitism recreates the Christ-figure in 
various contexts”, while the other implies: “The 
real poetic interest in life lies in suffering, which 


we eliminate too easily on rationalistic grounds.” 
However, it would be wrong, l think, to conclude 
from this that Mr Ellis is a simple anti-dolorist, 
whereas Mr Shaffer’s dolorism is at once 
avowed and clear-sighted. In the attitudes 
towards evil and suffering in both plays there 
may be something dubious which militates 
against their being taken seriously as dramatic 
literature. 

It is not immediately obvious why Mr Ellis 
should have chosen to write a play about 
Dreyfus at this juncture. As far as I know, 
nothing fresh has come to light recently about 
the Dreyfus Affair, an extremely complicated 
cause celebre, which continued in various phases 
over many years and involved an enormous cast 
of participants and partisans, some of whom 
changed sides as the argument proceeded. How 
could the innumerable facts of so involved a 
story be adequately represented in a stage-play 
lasting three hours? The answer is that they 
cannot; they have to be drastically simplified. 
But a dramatic simplification of a known 
sequence of historical events is only justified if it 
brings out some incontrovertible truth in a 
proper aesthetic balance, or presents some new 
insight. Mr Ellis fulfils neither of these 
conditions. 

What he gives us at the centre of the play is a 
powerful presentation of Dreyfus’s suffering. We 
see him unjustly accused by his bullying superiors, 
publicly degraded after his unfair conviction, 
exposed to appalling physical and mental cruelty 
on Devil’s Island and attending the second, 
public trial as a dignified but prematurely aged 
man. Our hearts bleed for him, as they should. 
This is more or less his own account, as he gives 
it in Cinq anuses de ma vie (1901), with impressive 
composure and a more scrupulous regard for 
detail than is shown in the play. For instance— 
contrary to what the play might lead one to 
conclude—he states that the writings he com¬ 
posed during his captivity were not destroyed, 
but were restored to him on demand after his 
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release. How, Indeed, could they have been 
quoted in the play, if the play were accurate in 
showing their destruction? 

The historical Dreyfus may have been rather 
less appealing in certain respects than Mr Ellis’s 
character. Some people found him prickly and 
unattractive. But he was undoubtedly a hero, 
sustained, strangely enough, by his sense of 
honour as an officer and his unshakable French 
patriotism. It is one of the weird ironies of fate 
that so convinced a Frenchman should have been 
accused of treason as a Jew. If 1 remember 
rightly, he never once mentions his Jewish origin 
nor refers to the Jewish question in any way. It 
was the insult to his honour and his patriotism 
which kept him going and, for instance, made 
him take the admirable decision to initiate no 
conversation with his jailers during the long years 
of his captivity. Although there may be something 
Talmudic in his constant emphasis on legality, he 
appears, mercifully, to have had no sense of 
being a Jewish scapegoat. 

Mr Ellis turns him into one by transforming 
the Legion of Honour, which is eventually 
bestowed upon him by the President of the 
Republic, into the Star of David. This is justifiable 
to the extent that Dreyfus was objectively a 
Jewish scapegoat, although he was unaware of 
the fact, or more probably chose to disregard it, 
and might indeed have objected to Mr Ellis’s 
insistence on it. Certainly, he would have wanted 
all the details relating to Cavaignac, Picquart, 
and Bertulus to be exactly right, whereas the play 
takes certain misleading liberties with them. The 
Army behaved badly enough, in ail conscience; 
but Mr Ellis blackens it still further, as Dreyfus 
would no doubt have pointed out. In fact, Mr 
Ellis goes so far as to highlight Dreyfus’s suffering 
by arranging things so that he, at least among 
the major characters, is the only fully sentient 
human being on the stage. Since Mr Ellis has 
chosen to use the fashionable mode of dramatic 
caricature for the bulk of the play, all Dreyfus’s 
persecutors arc presented as sadistic buffoons; 
they strut and posture, and even dance to comic 
music. Colonel Henry’s death is incomprehen¬ 
sible, Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam are 
grotesques, and General Mercicr is a villain from 
a melodrama. But if “wicked” people are de¬ 
humanised in this manner, they cannot be taken 
seriously as moral beings. There is no point in 
feeling indignant about their behaviour; and the 
spectacle of Dreyfus's suffering, instead of pro¬ 
viding a moral stimulus, becomes a mere accident 
of the universe. Or, to put it the other way round 
(in terms of religious mythology),on this showing, 
Dreyfus is a secular parody of Christ; he is a 
being of a unique kind, sacrificed for inscrutable 
reasons by God, through tire agency of men who 
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are no better than animals. Even the Dreyfusards 
are made to look ridiculous in the parliamentary 
and social scenes, as if the great moral debate 
which divided France for years had no worth¬ 
while content. Grand Manoeuvres (the French 
expression ffrandes manoeuvres means “spring or 
summer manoeuvres”) must be meant—but one 
wonders why—as a generally ironical title; all 
the manoeuvres are petty. 

The question is a delicate one, and I feel l may 
not be expressing myself very tactfully. What 1 
am trying to say, I think, is that the play, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, exploits anti-Semitism 
as an obvious source of pathos, without taking 
any pains at all to show how it fitted into the 
social pathology of the France of the day, which 
was not necessarily the same as the social patho¬ 
logy of the Germany of the 1930s. Yet surely, 
when evil and suffering are the result of collective 
aberration, accuracy of fact and tone is an 
indispensable form of intellectual and artistic 
hygiene. Besides, not to be accurate is to show a 
certain disrespect for the truth of the suffering. 

P eter Shaffer, too, as he explains in a 
programme note, started from a historical 
fact: a stable-boy actually did blind the horses 
in the stables where he worked. But since nothing 
more is known than the bare anecdote, Mr 
Shaffer was free to invent an explanation, and he 
has done so very ingeniously. His play is basically 
a suspense thriller in the form of an illustrated 
dialogue between the psychiatrist and the boy, 
admirably played by Michael Jason and Dai 
Bradley; the latter, in particular, brings a 
splendid intensity to his part. 

We gradually learn that the boy has been 
brought up by a religious mother and an atheistic, 
literal-minded father. He has inherited his 
mother’s religious temperament in an acute form, 
and from early childhood he is fascinated by a 
picture of the scourging of Christ, which he buys 
with his pocket-money and hangs at the foot of 
his bed. His father objects to this picture, just as 
he objects to Bible-reading and watching tele¬ 
vision, which he sees as similar forms of emotional 
indulgence. In fact, the father, a master-printer, 
thinks of himself as an upholder of artisan 
rectitude, and has no patience with the poeric 
confusions of life. 

In a traumatic, pre-pubertal incident, the boy 
is given a ride on a horse by a stranger, and this 
establishes a link between his nascent sexuality, 
his religious feeling and horses. The picture of 
Christ is replaced by a picture of a horse, looking 
outwards with Christ-like eyes. The boy composes 
pseudo-biblical litanies with which to worship 
this horse. He becomes obsessed with horses in 
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general, and attributes to them the ambiguity 
of Christ. They are god-like in their strength, but 
they allow themselves to be chained and scourged 
by men; inside all horses’ eyes is the same equine 
Godhead. The obsession becomes so strong that 
the boy gets a job in some stables, where he can 
elaborate and complete his ritual. Once every 
three weeks, he takes a horse out in the middle of 
the night, strips naked, puts a stick between his 
teeth as a “man-bit”, and rides round and round 
the field until he achieves orgasmic climax, i.e. 
ejoculatio sacra, or ecstatic communion with the 
God-beast. This ceremony makes an exciting 
piece of theatre, since the horses are excellently 
simulated by stalwart young men wearing 
chromium-wire heads and chromium cothurni 
as hooves. 

The climax ends the first section, and at that 
point I guessed what the solution was going to be. 
The buxom blonde stable-girl is out to seduce 
our hero, in the nicest possible way; but when she 
gets him naked in the straw, he panics because 
of the sacrilegious need to transfer the ejaculation 
from the divine to the human, under the accusing 
gaze of many-eyed Equus. He picks up the 
legendary tool for removing stones from horses’ 
hooves and stabs out all the eyes. This gives 
another fine frenzy when the scene is re-enacted 
as psychodrama. 

All this sounds plausible enough. Although I 
am myself much too like the atheistic father for 
divine bestiality ever to occur spontaneously to 
me, the play made the possibility of it convincing. 
Here was a new and interesting example of the 
way sex can get mixed up with religion, or vice 
versa. But [ was more and more astonished by 
the psychiatrist’s running commentary or soli¬ 
loquy, as he led the boy through the various 
stages towards self-understanding. He constantly 
established comparisons between himself and 
the boy, to his own disadvantage. He confessed 
he had a humdrum, non-sexual marriage, because 
he and his prosaic Scottish wife lived side by side 
without communion: she involved in her knitting 


and he fascinated by the primitiveness of Greek 
legends, with their centaurs and dionysiac revels. 
What good was his work, he asked, if his thera¬ 
peutic efforts merely served to relieve young 
people of the particular pain which gave them 
their interesting identity? Now that he had 
“cured” this boy, what would the future hold for 
the ex-centaur who had known ecstasy in a 
Hampshire field? He would grow up into a drab, 
uncultured adult, whose only contact with the 
equine God would be to put a# bet of 50p from 
time to time on “the gee-gees.” 

This part left me totally unconvinced, although 
it came over strongly as the author’s point of 
view, since the female magistrate who countered 
it slightly was not allowed to develop any really 
cogent arguments. There is no necessity within 
the play for the psychiatrist to have a non-sexual, 
non-lyrical marriage; his maladjustment and self- 
pity arc simply a device to produce an artificial 
contrast. While there may be no great harm, and 
possibly some temporary lyrical gain, in a boy 
masturbating on horseback with the impression 
that he is entering into communion with the 
equine divine, this is clearly a deviation he will 
have to grow out of if he is to enter the world of 
adult sexuality. It is distressing, rather than 
awesomely beautiful, that he should have blinded 
several horses through getting his instinct in a 
twist. In any case, is he a true centaur, or might 
there not be some other, more complex, explana¬ 
tion of the Greek mythical image? And is it likely 
that so intense and sensitive a boy will have 
nothing left when he has lost his illusions? And 
if certain aspects of myth or religion, whether 
Christian or pagan, do not survive full under¬ 
standing, are we to be so sentimental as to cling 
to them, and to argue that muddled suffering is 
better than lucid vision? I hardly think so. If we 
are ever again, in any sense, to 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton sound his wreat hid horn. ... 

we shall have to be as rigorous in our way as the 
Greeks were in theirs. 
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Travellers’ Tales 

By Max Beloff 

B y the time the 
United States 
comes to com¬ 
memorate in 1976 
the second centen¬ 
ary of the Declar¬ 
ation of Inde¬ 
pendence we shall 
presumably know 
whether the his¬ 
torical forces that 
have impelled 
Britain into mem¬ 
bership of the 
European Econo¬ 
mic Community 
have prevailed 
over ihe attempt 
to retrace our 
steps; though we 
shall not know as 
soon as that what significance in the longer view 
our entry would have. 1 It will certainly be a 
moment for looking again at what may well come 
to seem to have been two centuries of a peculiarly 
intimate relationship between separate sovereign 
states—a relationship unfikely to be reproduced 
in relations between the United States and other 
possible political partners, including even a 
“United Europe” itself. 

Historians and analysts of the international 
scene have already begun again to try to look at 
the wider aspects of the New World’s relations 
with the Old. Indeed they have always been torn 

’ There are useful documents illustrating the impact 
of the decline of British power upon Anglo-American 
relations in Anglo-American Relations since the 
Second World War. Edited by Ian S. McDonald. 
David & Charles, £5.50. 

2 Lessons from America. Edited by Richard Rose. 
Macmillan, £4.95. 

3 Britain through American Eyes. Edited by HtNRY 
STtELE CoMMAGfcR. Bodley Head, £5. 

* The point is well made in Professor Marcus Cun- 
liffe’s contribution to the. Lessons from America 
symposium: “New World: Old World—the Historical 
Antithesis.” 



between attaching primary importance to this 
aspect of the matter and emphasising the specific¬ 
ally English or British side of it. One can ask— 
as do the contributors to the recent Lessons from 
America *—what we have learned or could learn 
from the transatlantic example, both in the 9ense 
of conscious imitation and in its more philo¬ 
sophical Tocquevillian aspect. That is to say, 
does the United States prefigure inevitably what 
all Industrial Societies are likely to come to? Is 
it the global model to which everything points? 
Yet at the same time it is possible for a major 
American historian to devote what must have 
been a long labour of love to anthologising what 
American citizens have observed not in Europe 
as a whole but specifically in Britain which was 
for so much of the period their most important 
country of pilgrimage whether in search of busi¬ 
ness, education, culture, social life, or mere 
frivolity. 8 And the work is the more useful in that 
the author’s antecedents are not British and 
his unspoken assumptions (and prejudices) are 
purely American, though he knows England 
much more intimately than most of our visiting 
academics. Yet even Professor Commager can 
nod. Barristers “take silk”; they do not “take the 
silk.” Nor have they traditionally—things are 
different now—read law as undergraduates. 

We are, of course, confronted with a problem 
which is in its essence insoluble. For one thing 
we cannot approach it with an open mind. Our 
own personal reactions are liable to alter with 
every contact we make. Visiting the United 
States three times during 1974 after a gap of 
seven years, and after being told how depressing 
1 should find the atmosphere, I found it on the 
contrary more exhilarating than I had remem¬ 
bered; and a refreshing contrast to things at 
home. It may, of course, be that I was influenced 
by the fact that my purpose in coming to the 
United Stales—to elicit support for a new and 
unconventional (in British terms) academic 
institution—the (independent) University College 
at Buckingham—made me aware of how open 
Americans still arc to new ideas and new ventures; 
and that this was a tonic after my confrontations 
with the ingrained conservatism and rigidity of 
British institutions. 

Even more important is the fact that the litera¬ 
ture itself—and, nowadays, films and television— 
pre-empts our sensibilities. America is partly real 
and partly myth—and the mythology sometimes 
accents what we have in common, sometimes our 
differences.* And similarly most Americans have 
come to these shores with certain expectations 
and have inevitably looked for evidence with 
which to confirm them. The experience is one in 
which no tabula rasa exists or could exist. 
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All this is true of relations between America 
and Europe generally as well as of the peculiar 
Anglo-American relationship. But there is some¬ 
thing much more difficult that is involved when 
we try to assess the so-called special relationship. 
The United States is after all the product of a 
successful movement among colonists primarily 
of British stock—a movement which brought 
them reluctantly and alter much hesitation to 
demand and tight for total independence. As John 
Dickinson put it: “Torn from the body, to which 
wc are united by religion, liboi ty, I iv\x. alfcciious, 
relation, language and commerce, vve must bleed 
at every vein. . . 

But as an historian of the Bernard Bailyn 
school is likely to emphasise, the movement itself 
is only comprehensible in terms of the American's 
inheiitance from a particular tradition within 
English political thought. Yet this tradition was 
put to new and revolutionary uses, and culmin¬ 
ated not merely in independence but in a “repub¬ 
lican” form of government -making no place for 
the prescriptive power or influence of a monarchy 
or aristocracy—which never made a great appeal 
in England itself. It is possible to show that 
independence was sought, in part, because of the 
failure of the English Whiggism to carry through 
a radical revolution in the mother country arid 
also, significantly, that the colonial radicals were 
from the beginning not concerned merely with 
America and the British Isles but with “freedom” 
everywhere even in Corsica and Tuiktsh 
Georgia. America’s self-conscious io!e as a 
revolutionai v power precedes the birth of the 
nation itself. 4 


I r will Nor do, however, to accept with¬ 
out question what appears to bo Henry Steele 
Commager's answer to the question and to say 
that “the break of Anglo-Americans with the 
Mother Country was political, while the ruptme 
of European Americans with their mother 
countries was cultural as well as political"; 

■‘See fiom Resistance to Resolution: Colonial 
Radicals and the Dt vclopmctu oj American Opposition 
to llritain , 1765- 1776. By t’Aia iNfc Maii r. Kentledge 
& Regan Paul. Jt4. Tins is a icdective and scholarly 
work though too close in form and style to the Pti.D 
thesis from which it sprang. Professor Maier must 
learn to wear her learning more lightly. 

•In the notes on contributors to Professor Rose’s 
volume, he coyly remarks of himself that he “ac¬ 
quired a speaking and written knowledge of English 
at Oxford” where he was a post-graduate student. 
Reading his contributions to this volume, one is 
tempted to say that this was too late in life; they are 
clearly written in "American.” Has anyone looked 
from this point of view at the style of that even more 
distinguished immigrant son of St Louis, Mr T. S. 
Eliot? 


this is to take too abstract a view of what politics 
is about. If separate institutions and different 
institutions were created by the Americans it was 
because their social structure and the cultural 
values associated with it demanded a change. 

But as soon as one says this one hastens to 
qualify the judgment. For it is the case that 
Americans of non-British stock had to give up 
their language in the first or second generation 
for all but limited purposes, and most often for 
all purposes; and that Eng!ish»was not only their 
medium of daily communication but their normal 
channel of access to the higher culture. For most 
of Professor Commager’s American travellers, 
whatever their sentiments about Britain might be, 
their ability to enter into the life and thought of 
the country was very much greater than it was 
when they went to Germany or Italy or France. 
And it worked both ways. Because Americans 
could speak English they were accepted into 
British society in a way which was not easy for 
other visitors to emulate. “We arc now”, wrote 
Henry Adams to his brother in January 1863, 

“one of the known and acknowledged unils of the 
London and English world, and though politics 
still place more or less barriers in our path, the 
majoiity of people receive us much as they would 
Englishmen, and seem to consider us as such. I have 
been much struck by the way in which they affect 
to distinguish between us and ‘foreigners’, that 
is people who don’t speak English.” 

And it remains the case that even today if one of 
my colleagues said he had met “a foreigner in the 
quad” one would be very surprised to discover 
he meant an American. 

It is, of course, true that the language spoken 
and written in the Untied States has come to 
differ from what is normal in Britain—that is to 
say except in circles where the American impact 
makes itself felt there loo. It would not be 
difficult. Encounter’s “Arnerenglish” experts 
notwithstanding, to distinguish by style alone 
the American contributions to Professor Rose’s 
symposium from the British ones.® It does still 
make intercourse so much easier than that 
between Europeans and “Anglo-Saxons”—it was 
not for nothing that de Gaulle, a great master of 
his own language, liked this locution. And it is 
the more relevant in that in both the English- 
speaking countries the study of European lan¬ 
guages and literatures has been on the decline 
(except where specialists are concerned). 

In any event, what makes Professor Com¬ 
mager’s anthology so illuminating and perhaps 
justifies (what some have criticised) the number 
of set-pieces by American visitors on their 
meetings with eminent figures in literature and 
the arts, is precisely the fact that the writers he 
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draws from could talk freely with their hosts and 
read what was being published, and were not 
wholly dependent upon visual impressions; 
though these were often so powerful as to domi¬ 
nate their reactions and later reflections par¬ 
ticularly when the contrast with their normal 
environment—rural or urban—was acute. 

Professor Commager was faced, as is any 
anthologist, with the problem of arrangement 
and decided upon a grouping by decades. It has 
served him well, ft is only by looking at the thing 
chronologically that we can both get the shock 
of recognition where the permanent features of 
England are concerned and savour the full 
irony where there have been major changes. The 
core of the work relates to the mid-19th century, 
the high Victorian noon when most American 
stereotypes were fixed for good. But many of 
their observations seem strange in a Britain where 
the loss of economic ascendancy has been ac¬ 
companied by a loss of the habits and values 
through which it was achieved. 

“Personally, the English do not attract nor shine; 
but collectively they are a race to make their mark 
on the destinies of mankind. 

“In the first place they are eminently industrious. 
I have seen no country in which the proportion of 
idlers is smaller. I think American labor is more 
efficient, day to day or hour to hour, than British: 
but wc have a larger proportion of non-producers— 
petty clerks in the small towns, men who live by 
their wits, loungers about bar-rooms etc. There is 
here a small class of wealthy idlers (not embracing 
nearly all the wealthy, nor of the Aristocracy, by 
any means), and a more numerous class of idle 
paupers or criminals; but Work is the general rule, 
and the idlers constitute but a small proportion of 
the whole population. Great Britain is full of 
wealth, not entirely but mainly because her people 
arc constantly producing.” (.Horace Gieeley. 1851) 

Tell that to the Hudson Institute. . . . 

Given Britain’s genuine pre-eminence in that 
world, what Greeley called their “exorbitant and 
unparalleled” self-complacency or self-conceit is 
understandable. It was not only English conceit 
about material achievements that Greeley noted: 

“They cannot even consent to go to Heaven on a 
road common to other nations, but must seek 
admission through a private gate of their own stoutly 
maintaining that their local Church is the very one 
founded by the Apostles, and that all others are 
more or less apostate or schismatic. . . 

It was this quality which enabled them to judge 
others (even half-a-century later) by their own 
standards which Americans not unnaturally 
found disconcerting: 

“A thing that one feels more and more irritatingly 
in England is that, while with other foreigneis we 
stand on common ground, where we may be as 
unlike them as we choose, with the English wc 
always stand on English ground where we can 
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differ only at our peril and to our disadvantage. 
A person speaking English and bearing an English 
name, had better be English, for if he cannot it 
shows, it proves, that there is something wrong in 
him.” (William Dean Howells ) 

The counterpart for the admiration, if some¬ 
times reluctantly extorted, for Britain’s material 
achievements was an extreme sensitivity to the 
hardships of British workers in country and town 
alike, and in particular to the squalor of the cities. 
It is not enough to say that for many of the 
visitors the implicit comparisons they were 
making were not of like with like, that they 
were coming from a country to which the indus¬ 
trial landscape came late and in which there had 
(prior to the coming of modern industrialism) 
been no great conglomerations of people at all. 
Misery and luxury juxtaposed in London and 
Liverpool certainly—how would these American 
visitors have reacted to Naples or to Paris? Nor 
was it enough to throw back in the teeth of the 
visitors the condition of the Negro slave as a make¬ 
weight to the condition of the village labourer in 
England. These tragedies were real. But what the 
visitors tell us little about is what was done to 
ameliorate these conditions—and indeed the 
meliorist emergence of a welfare slate does not 
provide a natural framework for travellers’ tales. 

W hat is of course important, if daunt¬ 
ing, is that while the United States also has 
had to face the social consequences of urbanisa¬ 
tion, it does not appear to have faced them more 
successfully than Britain. Indeed in some respects 
it has done rather less well. One of the American 
contributors to Professor Rose’s book—Mr 
Hugh Heclo of the Brookings Institution— 
suggests indeed that the grip of the individualist 
ethic has been too strong to enable the United 
Slates to develop a successful and well-articulated 
programme of stale intervention: “An American 
citizen in need can be less sure than his British 
counterpart of the timeliness, amount or condi¬ 
tions of publicly organised aid.” And as a Great 
Depression descends upon the world once more 
this may turn out to be important. But what is 
perhaps even more disquieting is the fact that the 
Americans, with greater resources, have not dis¬ 
covered notionally how to deal with the primary 
poverty that persists in the most advanced of 
modern industrial societies. “Society”, writes Mr 
Heclo, “appears much more intractable than most 
of the anti-poverty warriors of the 1960s sup¬ 
posed.” 

It is particularly true that the idea that educa¬ 
tion could furnish the way out of the poverty trap 
has failed to prove itself. Dr Alan Little's study of 
compensatory education programmes with par¬ 
ticular reference to race relations bears out Mr 
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Heclo’s scepticism. And what is true of education 
would seem likewise true of the other panacea, 
"community development”, although Mr Nicho¬ 
las Dcakin’s essay, aptly entitled "On some perils 
of imitation", ends on a rather more optimistic 
note. In these areas, while America and Europe 
may face common problems as a result of com¬ 
mon experiences, the idea of America as “model” 
seems much less appropriate than in the field of 
consumer preferences and middle-class life-styles 
to which it is more commonly applied. 

D ots the American failure in this 
respect—the discovery of an area in which the 
"neat engineering solution” seems not to work— 
require some important change in the American 
view of the old world in general and Britain in par¬ 
ticular? To judge by Professor Commager’s selec¬ 
tion of extracts and introduction, the answer must 
be: not yet. It is clear that he himself echoes the 
most constant feature of the American desciip- 
tions of Britain: the ubiquity, solidity, and impor¬ 
tance of the class structure; and that he finds it 
hard to accept the idea that any American could 
find this anything but a blot on the country. 
Among the exceptional visitors who did not find 
the English class system "both a puzzle and an 
affront” he includes Walter Hines Page, the 
American ambassador during the first World 
War who "somehow persuaded himself that a 
class society was an element of strength in a 
nation.” But how is one to know that it is not? 

Clearly, the American version of classlessness 
or "equality” in the Tocquevillian sense has not 
made possible a solution of grievous domestic 
problems—economic, social, racial. It is an 
open question as to whether America is better 
served by its leadership in its new world position 
than was Britain by its governing classes and 
their institutions in her great days. There may be 
functional advantages—perhaps psychological 
advantages—in a class system and in the institu¬ 
tions, social and educational, that perpetuate it, 
that American social philosophy does not take 
sufficiently into account. In the extract that 
Professor Commager gives from a description of 
Cambridge around 1860, William Everett remarks 
of the English Universities: 

“they arc not places of popular education, they are 
not means for diffusing education among the people, 
but they are the head-quarters of polite literature 
and exact science, and the great training schools for 
the governing classes. . . ." 

And this, he adds, 

"is so felt throughout England, that a farmer, or a 
country attorney, or a doctor in a small town feels 
that by sending his son to college he will give him a 
rank among his fellow-citi/cns he never could have 
had without, and give the name a new lustre that 


will go far to accomplishing the Englishman’s 
dearest wish, the founding of a family.” 

One could well ask whether a society in which 
ambitions were of this kind did not also produce 
a greater sense of obligation to the community at 
large and greater talents for rule than are likely 
to be displayed by the alumni of the democratised 
and “Americanised” Universities which the last 
British generation has seen fit yj create? With all 
their bigotry and apathy in some important 
respects, were Oxford and Cambridge not better 
univeristies while they performed this function 
of social promotion that the egalitarians would 
regard as not only unnecessary but positively 
noxious? 

Professor Commager does not himself ask these 
questions but that is not to say that his authors 
do not occasionally provoke them. 

"An Englishman [writes Emerson, no uncritical 
admirer of things English] shows no mercy to 
those below him in the social scale, as he looks for 
none from those above him; any foibeatance from 
his supcriois surprises him, and they suffer in his 
good opinion. But the feudal system can be seen 
with less pain on large historical grounds. ... So 
now we say that the right measures of England are 
the men it bred; that it has yielded more able men 
in five hundred yeais than any other nation. . . . 
The American system is more democratic, more 
humane; yet the American people do not yield 
better or more able men, or more inventions, or 
books or benefits than the English. Congress is not 
wiser or better than Parliament.” 

If the American perspective were right, 
England in becoming more democratic, more 
humane, in being no longer concerned with 
ruling an empire should also be a more stable, 
happy, and harmonious nation. Is there any 
evidence for this being true? Is not England, 
even where basic social reforms are concerned, 
still living on the inheritance of Victorian high¬ 
mindedness? Do not our surviving reasons for 
pride relate also to that inheritance? Lord Rcith’s 
tastes may not be everyone’s, but (as Mr John 
Whale suggests in his essay on “Public Broad¬ 
casting Policy”) the Reithian notion of the 
B.B.C.’s task produced a better service than the 
unalloyed commercialism of North American 
radio and television. One may admire, reverence, 
even love America, and yet not feel that its 
influence as critic or model has been all to the 
good. 

Professor Commager’s book therefore leaves 
one with a sense of sadness. It recaptures through 
an interesting series of visions an England that 
is no more—for he does not take us beyond 
1948. What the decline of England could and 
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would mean was something that sensitive 
Americans foresaw. As George Santayana put it 
in a famous passage; 

“Never since the heroic days of Greece has the 
world had such a sweet, just and boyish master. It 
will be a black day for the human race when 
scientific blackguards, conspirators, churls and 
fanatics manage to supplant him.” 
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Santayana was thinking, of course, of alternative 
claimants to world rule—the Germans, the 
Russians. He was unable to contemplate a 
future in which England itself would produce 
“the scientific blackguards, conspirators, churls 
and fanatics”, still less one in which the workings 
of universal suffrage (another American gift) 
would see them elected to high public office. 


The other side of the coin 

1 hr world that spins through space may be a sphere; 
But this world of alternate light and shade 
Tn which we try to live is like a coin, 

Hat and recumbent, lying where it’s laid, 

And falling “heads” or “tails” when it is spun; 

A shape to which the third dimension 
Means almost nothing, and for which the fourth 
Means keeping one side up towards the sun. 

Inspect the coin; on one side you will see 
God’s profile—stern, remote; on the other side 
Not, as you might suppose, some bumptious devil. 

But nymplis and satyrs with no shame or pride. 

Those facets— irreconcilable, looking out 
On opposite vistas—-are, for all their strife, 

One being; not on speaking terms, and yet 
Inseparable and close as man and wife. 

While lovers drag each other dowm to earth, 

The airchorite earns a halo, thrashing sin; 

But if no sin were there to be thrashed out, 

W'hat grace, what decoration would he win? 

And as the corn wears thinner, we can see 
Right through it sometimes; watch those champions join 
Their palms in puzzled harmony, at last 
Grasping what’s on the other side of the coin. 

Edward Lowbury 
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The Great Tradition 

End of an Epoch?— By Werner Heisenberg 


W HEN WE CELEBRA¬ 
TED the five hun¬ 
dredth birthday of Co¬ 
pernicus (1473-1973), 
we believed that our 
present science is con¬ 
nected with his work, 
that the direction 
which he had chosen 
for his research in 
astronomy still deter¬ 
mines to some extent 
the scientific work of 
our time. We are con¬ 
vinced that our present problems, methods, 
and scientific concepts, are at least partly, the 
result of a scientific tradition which accompanies 
or leads the way of science through the centuries. 
It is, therefore, natural to ask to what extent our 
present work is determined or influenced by 
tradition. Are the problems in which we are 
engaged freely chosen according to our interest 
or inclination, or are they given to us by an 
historical process? To what extent can we select 
our scientific methods according to our purpose, 
to what extent do we again follow a given 
tradition? And, finally, how free are we in 
choosing the concepts for formulating our 
questions? 

Any scientific work can only be defined by 
formulating the questions which we want to 
answer. But in order to formulate the questions 
we need concepts by which we hope to get hold 
of the phenomena. These concepts arc usually 
taken from the past history of science; they 
already suggest a possible picture of the pheno¬ 
mena. But if we are going to enter into a new 
realm of phenomena, these concepts may act as 
a collection of prejudices, which hamper progress 
rather than foster it. Even then we have to use 
concepts and we can’t help falling back on those 
given to us by tradition. I will, therefore, try to 
discuss the influence of tradition first in the 


selection of problems, then in scientific methods 
and, finally, in the use of concepts as tools for 
our work. 

To what extent are we bound by tradition in 
the selection of our problems? When we look 
back into the history of science, we see that 
periods of intense activity alternate with long 
periods of inactivity. In ancient Greece the 
philosophers started asking questions of principle 
with respect to the phenomena in Nature. There 
had been a considerable practical knowledge 
long before. Great skill had been developed in 
building houses, cutting and moving big stones, 
constructing ships and so on. But it was only in 
the period after Pythagoras that this skill was 
supplemented by scientific inquiry. The relevance 
of mathematical relations in natural phenomena 
was discovered by Pythagoras and his pupils, and 
a great development in mathematics, in astronomy 
and in natural philosophy followed. 

The decline of Greek science after the Hellenis¬ 
tic period, after Ptolemaeus had succeeded great 
astronomers like Tristarch or Hipparchus, 
marked the beginning of a long period of in¬ 
activity wh'ch lasted until the Renaissance in 
Italy. Durirg this period of stagnation again an 
admirable development of practical knowledge 
led to a time of high civilisation in the Arab 
countries, but it was not accompanied by a cor¬ 
responding development in science, or by a 
deeper understanding of Nature. More than a 
thousand years later, when Humanism and the 
Renaissance had shown the way to a more 
liberal trend of thought, when the explorers had 
demonstrated the possibility of expansion on 
our earth, a new activity in science was in¬ 
augurated by the discoveries of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Kepler. This activity has lasted until 
our present time, and we do not know whether 
it will continue for long, or will give way to 
a new period in which the interest goes into very 
different directions. 
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L ooking back upon history in this 
way, we see that we apparently have only 
a little freedom in the selection of our problems. 
We are bound up with the historical process; our 
lives are parts of this process; and our choice 
seems to be restricted to the decision whether or 
not we want to participate in a development that 
takes place in our time, with or without our 
efforts and contributions. Without such a 
favourable context, our activity would probably 
be lost. If Albert Einstein had lived in the 12th 
century, he would have had very little chance to 
become a good scientist. And even within a 
fruitful period the scientist has not much choice 
in selecting his problems. On the contrary, one 
may say that a fruitful period is characterised by 
the fact that the problems are given, that we need 
not invent them. 

This seems to be true in art as well as in 
science. When in the 15th century the painters in 
the Netherlands discovered the possibility of 
portraying men as active members of their 
society, many gifted people were attracted by this 
possibility and competed in solving this given 
problem. In the 18th century Josef Haydn had 
tried in his string quartets to express those 
emotions that had become visible in the literature 
of his time (in the work of Rousseau and in 
Goethe’s Werther ); and then the musicians of the 
younger generation (Mozart, Beethoven, Schu¬ 
bert) gathered iri Vienna to compete in the solu¬ 
tion of this problem. 

In our century the development of physics 
led Niels Bohr to the idea that Rutherford’s ex¬ 
periments on o-rays, Planck’s theory of radiation, 
and the facts of chemistry could be combined to a 
Theory of the Atom; and in the following years 
many young physicists went to Copenhagen in 
order to participate in the solution of this given 
problem. One cannot doubt that in the selection 
of problems tradition—the historical develop¬ 
ment—plays an essential role. 

This may also sometimes be true in a negative 
sense, ft can happen that traditional themes 
become exhausted and that the gifted people turn 
away from a field in which they no longer see any 
objectives for their activity. After Thomas 
Aquinas the philosophers wearied of the theo¬ 
logical and philosophical problems of scholastics 
and turned to humanism. In our time the tradi¬ 
tional themes of art seem to be exhausted. In 
recent years one of the most popular annual 
exhibitions of modern art in Germany, “ Doku - 
merit a" in the city of Kassel, has become a centre 
of political propaganda rather than of art, and 
on the outside of the exhibition building the 
young artists fixed a huge poster with the 
text: “Art Is Superfluous.” In a similar way 
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we cannot exclude the possibility that after some 
time the themes of science and technology will be 
exhausted, that a younger generation will be tired 
of our rationalistic and pragmatic attitudes, and 
will turn their interest to an entirely different 
activity. In the present situation, however, many 
problems are still "given" in pure and in applied 
science. No effort is needed to invent them; and 
they will be passed on from the teachers to their 
pupils. 


I N THIS CONNECTION IT IS IMPORTANT 
to emphasise the very great role of personal 
relations in the development of science or art. It 
need not only be the relation between teacher 
and pupil; it may simply be personal friendship 
or respect between people working towards the 
same goal. This is probably the most efficient 
instrument of tradition. Among the many 
examples which could be mentioned of this kind 
of tradition I will only recall some of the personal 
relations which have shaped the history of physics 
in the first half of our present century. 

Albei t Einstein was well acquainted with Max 
Planck; he corresponded with Arnold Sommcr- 
feld about the theory of Relativity and about 
Quantum theory; he was a close friend of Max 
Born though he could never agree with him on 
the statistical interpretation of Quantum theory; 
and he discussed with Niels Bohr the philoso¬ 
phical implications of the relations of uncertainty. 
A large part of the scientific analysis of those 
extremely difficult problems, arising out of Rela¬ 
tivity and Quantum theory, was actually carried 
out in conversations between those who took 
an active part in the research. 

Sommerfeld’s school in Munich was a centre 
of research in the early 1920s. Pauli, Wentzel, 
Laporte, Lenz and many others belonged to this 
group, and we discussed almost daily the diffi¬ 
culties and paradoxes in the interpretation of 
recent experiments. When Sommerfeld had re¬ 
ceived a letter from Einstein or Bohr, he read the 
important parts of the letter in our seminar and 
started at once a discussion on the critical prob¬ 
lems. Niels Bohr maintained close connections 
with Lord Rutherford, Otto Hahn, and Lise 
Meitner; and he considered the continuous 
exchange of information between experiment and 
theory as a central task in the progress of physics. 

The enormous influence of Niels Bohr on the 
development of physics in his time was not 
primarily due to his technical papers, but to his 
way of discussing over and over again with his 
partners the fundamental difficulties of Quantum 
theory—which, as he knew, did not allow for 
any easy solution. When wave mechanics was 
introduced by Erwin Schrodinger, Bohr saw at 
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once that this was a very important new aspect 
of Quantum theory—but also that a simple 
replacement of the electronic orbits in the atom 
by three-dimensional matter waves could not 
solve the real difficulties. Again, the only way of 
analysing the problem seemed to be by personal 
discussion with the author. Schrddinger was 
invited to Copenhagen, and in two weeks of 
most intense discussion the way was prepared for 
the later development in the interpretation of 
Quantum theory, for Bohr’s concept of “comple¬ 
mentarity”, and for the relations of “un¬ 
certainty.” 

1 need not enlarge upon these examples. It is 
obvious that personal relations play a decisive 
role in the progress of science and in the selection 
of problems. 

There are, of course, also other motives for the 
selection of problems which have played their 
rdle in the history of science. The best known of 
these motives is the practical applicability of 
science. 

Already in ancient times interest in astro¬ 
nomy and mathematics was stimulated by the 
fact that knowledge in these fields was helpful 
for navigation and for the surveying of land. 
Navigation played a very important r6Ie in the 
15th century when the explorers left Europe and 
the Mediterranean and went westwards. It is 
certainly no mere accident that Copernicus’s dis¬ 
covery occurred shortly after the beginning 
of this period. When Galileo defended the ideas 
of Copernicus he made use of a newly-invented 
instrument, the telescope, thereby demonstrating 
that a practical tool could be helpful in the prog¬ 
ress of science, and science could be helpful in 
leading to the invention of practical tools. 
Galileo and his followers were strongly interested 
in the practical side of science. They studied 
mechanical devices (e.g . the mechanical clock), 
and invented optical instruments. Newton con¬ 
structed a bridge crossing the river Cam in 
Cambridge, and so on. It has always been part of 
scientific tradition, guiding the activity of many 
generations, that science should be applied to 
practical purposes‘and that the practical applica¬ 
tion should be a check on the validity of the 
results and a justification for the efforts in science. 
Therefore, the atomic physicists of the first half 
of our present century have merely followed this 
old tradition of science when they looked for 
practical applications of atomic physics. It was, 
of course, extremely disappointing for them that 
the first practical application was for warfare. 
Still, the fact that one now could transmute 
chemical elements into others in large quantities 
was justly considered a real triumph of science. 

This interest in the practical application of 


science is frequently misunderstood as the trivial 
attempt of the scientist to acquire economic 
wealth, to “make money.” It is true that this 
trivial material motive does sometimes play a 
role, depending of course on the individual 
concerned. But it should not be overestimated. 
There is another much stronger motive which 
fascinates the good scientist in connection with 
the practical application: namely, to see that it 
“works”, to see that one has correctly understood 
Nature. I remember a conversation with Enrico 
Fermi after the War, a short time before the first 
Hydrogen Bomb was to be tested in the Pacific. 
We discussed this proposal, and I suggested that 
one should perhaps abstain from such a test con¬ 
sidering the biological and political consequences. 
Fermi replied: “But it is such a beautiful experi¬ 
ment. . . .” This is probably the strongest motive 
behind the applications of science. The scientist 
needs confirmation from an impartial judge, 
from Nature herself, that he has understood her 
structure. And he wants to sec the effect of his 
effort. 

From this attitude one can also easily under¬ 
stand the motives which determine the line of 
research for the individual scientist. Such a line 
of research is usually based on some theoretical 
ideas, on conjectures concerning the interpreta¬ 
tion of the known phenomena or hopes of finding 
new ones. But which ideas are accepted? Ex¬ 
perience teaches that it is usually not the consis¬ 
tency, the clarity of ideas which make them accept¬ 
able. It is rather the hope that one can participate 
in their elaboration and verification. It is the 
drive of our own activity, the hope for results of 
our own efforts, which leads us on our way 
through science. This wish is stronger than our 
rational judgment about the merits of various 
theoretical ideas. In the early 1920s we knew that 
Nils Bohr’s theory of the atom could not possibly 
be quite correct. But w'e guessed that it pointed 
in the right direction, and we hoped that we 
would be able some day to avoid the inconsisten¬ 
cies and replace Bohr’s theory by a more 
satisfactory picture. 

B ut the role of tradition in science is 
not restricted to the selection of problems. 
Tradition exerts its full influence in deeper layers 
of the scientific process where it is not so easily 
visible. And here I should first of all mention 
“scientific method.” 

In the scientific work of our present century 
we still follow essentially the method that had 
been discovered and developed by Copernicus 
and Galileo, and their successors in the 16th and 
17th centuries. This method is sometimes mis¬ 
understood by terming it “empirical” science as 
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contrasted to the “speculative” science of former 
centuries. Actually Galileo turned away from the 
traditional science of his time which was based 
on Aristotle, and took up the philosophical ideas 
of Plato. He replaced the descriptive science of 
Aristotle by the structural science of Plato. When 
he argued for “experience” he meant experience 
illuminated by mathematical constructs. Galileo, 
as well as Copernicus, had understood that 
by departing from immediate experience, by 
idealising experience, wc may discover mathe¬ 
matical structures in phenomena, and thereby 
gain a new simplicity as a basis for a new 
understanding. Aristotle had correctly stated 
that light bodies fall more slowly than heavy 
bodies. Galileo claimed that all bodies fall with 
the same speed in empty space, and that their fall 
can be described by simple mathematical laws. 
Pall in empty space could not be observed 
accurately in his time—but Galileo’s claim 
suggested new experiments. The new method did 
not aim at the description of what was visible, 
but rather at the design of experiments and the 
production of phenomena that one does not 
noimally see, and at their calculation on the basis 
of mathematical theory. 

Therefore, two features are essential for the new 
method. The attempt to design new and very 
accurate experiment' which idealise and isolate 
experience and thereby actually create new 
phenomena; and the comparison of these 
phenomena with mathematical constructs, called 
natural laws. Before we discuss the validity of 
this method even in our present-day science, l 
.should perhaps briefly discuss the basis of the 
confidence which led Copernicus and Galileo 
and Kepler on this new way. 

Following a paper of C. F. von Weizsacker 1 
think we have to affirm that this basis was 
mainly theological. Galileo argued that Nature, 
“God’s second book” (the first one being the 
Bible), is written in mathematical letters, and 
that we have to learn this alphabet if we want to 
read it. Kepler is even more explicit in his work 
about “world harmony.” He affirms: God 
created (he world in accordance with his ideas of 
creation. These ideas are the pure archetypal 
forms which Plato termed “ideas”, and they can 
be understood by Man as mathematical con¬ 
structs. They can be understood by Man because 
Man was created as the spiritual image of God. 
Physics is reflection on the divine ideas of Crea¬ 
tion; therefore physics is a form of divine 
service. 


W e are in otjr own time very far from 
this theological foundation or justification 
of physics. But we still follow this method. 
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because it has been so successful. The essential 
basis for its success was the possibility of repeat¬ 
ing the experiments. We can finally agree about 
their results because we have learned that 
experiments carried out under precisely the same 
conditions do actually lead to the same results. 
This is not at all obvious. It can only be true if 
the events follow exactly a causal chain, a se¬ 
quence of cause and effect. But on account of 
its success this kind of v.au.ality has—in the 
course of the years—been accepted as one of the 
fundamental principles of science. The philo¬ 
sopher Kant stressed the point that causality in 
this sense is not an empirical law; but it does 
belong to our method of science. Indeed it is the 
condition for that kind of science which was 
inaugurated in the 16th century and has been 
elaborated ever since. 

A consequence of this attitude in science is the 
assumption that we study Nature “as it really is.” 
We imagine a world which exists in space and 
time and follows its natural laws, independent of 
any observing subject. Therefore, in observing 
the phenomena we take great care to eliminate 
any influence from the observer. When we pro¬ 
duce new phenomena by means of our experi¬ 
mental equipment we are convinced that we do 
not really produce new phenomena—that, 
actually, these phenomena occur frequently in 
nature without our interference, and our equip¬ 
ment has merely been made to isolate and to study 
them. In all these points vve still follow confidently 
the tradition from the time of Copernicus and 
Galileo. 

But are wc really entitled to do so, considering 
the well-known epistemological difficulties of 
Quantum theory? In our big accelerators we 
study the collisions between elementary par¬ 
ticles—and we imagine that even if we had not 
built the accelerators such phenomena would 
occur in our atmosphere on account of the cosmic 
radiation. But would there be waves or particles 
coming from the outside, and would they produce 
interference patterns or tracks? What does 
actually happen when wc do not observe? and 
do we know what the word “actually” means in 
this context ? These are hard questions, and we 
see that tradition can lead us into difficulties. 


I t is generally RELIEVED that our science 
is empirical, and that we draw our concepts 
and our mathematical constructs from empirical 
data. If this was the whole truth, vve should 
when entering a new field introduce only those 
quantities that can directly be observed, and 
formulate natural laws only by means of these 
quantities. 

When 1 was a young man I believed that this 
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was just the philosophy which Albert Einstein 
had followed in his theory of Relativity. I tried, 
therefore, to take a corresponding and related step 
in Quantum theory by introducing the matrices. 
But when I later asked Einstein about it, he told 
me: “This may have been my philosophy, but it 
is nonsense all the same. It is never possible to 
introduce only observable quantities in a theory. 
It is a theory which decides what can be observed 
. . . . ” What he meant by this remark was that 
when we go From the immediate observation— 
a black line on a photographic plate, a discharge 
in a counter -to the phenomena we ate interested 
in, we must make use of theory and of theoretical 
concepts. We cannot separate the empirical 
process of observation from the mathematical 
construct and its concepts. The most conspicuous 
demonstrations of this thesis by Einstein w'ere 
later the relations of uncertainly. 

But this new situation in Quantum theory does 
not necessarily question the traditional method 
in science. It only questions the assumption that 
concepts and mathematical constructs can simply 
be taken from experience. It is true that in Quan¬ 
tum theory W'e cannot rely on strict causality. 
But by repeating the experiments many times we 
can from observations finally derive statistical 
distributions, and by repeating such series of 
experiments we can arrive at objective statements 
concerning these distributions. This is a standard 
method in particle physics, and it may be con¬ 
sidered a natural extension of the traditional 
method. 

So in the end it does seem that with regard to 
scientific method we continue to follow strictly 
the tradition inaugurated in the time of Galileo. 
In spite of the many different fields which have 
been developed—physics, chemistry, biology, 
atomic and nuclear science, etc.-—the funda¬ 
mental method has always been the same. One 
has the impression that in this period mod 
scientists believed that this was the only accept¬ 
able method which could lead to objective (and 
that meant correct) statements concerning the 
behaviour of nature. 

Thiri- has been one attfmpt to work on an 
entirely different line which I should mention. 

1 he German poet Goethe ti ied to return to a 
descriptive science—a science which would be 
interested only in the visible natural phenomena, 
not in experiments which produce artificial new 
effects, lie objected to the separation of the 
phenomena into their objective and their sub¬ 
jective side, and he was filled with fear of the 
destruction of nature by an overflowing of tech¬ 
nical science. In our time, when wc know of 
the contamination of air and water, the poisoning 
of the soil by chemical fertilisers, and atomic 


w'eapons, we can understand Goethe’s fear better 
than his contemporaries could. But Goethe’s 
attempt did not really influence the course of 
science. The success of the traditional method 
was just too overwhelming. 


B esides tut ri i lci of tradition in the 
selection of problems and in scientific method, 
the influence of tradition is perhaps strongest in 
shaping or passing on the concepts by which we 
try to get hold of phenomena. The history of 
science is not only a history of discoveries and 
observations. It is also a history of concepts. I 
will, therefore, try to discuss briefly the history 
of concepts during the period following Coper¬ 
nicus and Galileo, and the role of tradition in 
this history. 

The new science started with astronomy, and 
therefore the positions and the velocities of 
bodies were natural first concepts for describing 
phenomena. Newton, in his Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy , added the 
concepts of mass and of force. He introduced the 
“quantity of motion”, which is essentially what 
we call momentum ; and later such concepts as 
kinetic and potential energy completed the con¬ 
ceptual basis of mechanics. It remained for more 
than a century the basis of exact science as a 
whole; and its success was so convincing that 
whenever the phenomena suggested new con¬ 
cepts the scientist tried to follow tradition and to 
reduce them to the old ones. The motion of fluids 
was pictured as motion of the infinitely many 
smallest parts of the fluid; their dynamic be¬ 
haviour was successfully treated according to 
Newton's laws. When in the second half of the 
18th century interest was concentrated on 
electricity and magnetism the “concept of force” 
was used for describing the phenomena; and 
force was meant in the sense of mechanics, a 
force acting instantaneously and depending only 
on the positions and the velocities of the bodies 
concerned. In order to understand the different 
states and the chemical behaviour of matter 
Gassendi revived the idea of its atomic constitu¬ 
tion; and his followers used Newtonian mechanics 
for describing the motion of the atoms and the 
resulting properties of matter. A beam of light 
could be considered as consisting either of small 
quickly moving particles, or of waves. But even 
the waves would be the waves in some kind of 
material, and one could hope that, finally, the 
smallest parts of this material could be treated 
according to Newton’s laws. 

As in the case of scientific method, nobody 
doubted that this reduction to the mechanical 
concepts could finally be effected. But here 
history decided otherwise. In the 19th century it 
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became clear, gradually, that electromagnetic 
phenomena are of a quite different nature. 
Faraday introduced the concept of the electro 
magnetic field; and after the completion of the 
theory by Maxwell this concept gained more and 
more reality. The physicists began to understand 
that a field of force in space and time could be 
just as real as a position or a velocity of a mass, 
and that there was no point in considering it as a 
property of some unseen material called “ether.” 
Here tradition was more a hindrance than a help. 
Actually it was not until the discovery of 
Relativity that the idea of the ether was really 
given up, and thereby the hope of reducing 
electro-magnetism to mechanics. 

A similar development can be recognised in the 
theory of heat. But here the alienation from 
mechanical concepts could be seen only in rather 
subtle points. To begin with, everything looked 
very simple. A piece of matter consists of many 
atoms or molecules. Statistical considerations 
about the mechanical motions of these many 
particles should be sufficient to describe the 
behaviour of matter under the influence of heat 
or chemical changes. The concepts of tempera¬ 
ture and of entropy seemed just adequate to get 
hold of this statistical behaviour I think it was 
Gibbs who first understood what an abyss had 
been opened up in physics by these concepts. 
His idea of (he “canonical ensemble” demon¬ 
strates that the word temperature characterised 
our device of knowledge of the mechanical 
behaviour of the atoms, but not their objective 
mechanical behaviour. The word refers to a cer¬ 
tain kind of observation: namely, it requires an 
exchange of heat between the system and the 
measuring equipment, the thermometer; it 
requires a thermodynamical equilibrium. There¬ 
fore, if we know the temperature of a system, we 
cannot know its energy accurately (the inaccuracy 
depending on the number of degrees of freedom 
in the system). 

Of course, tradition worked very strongly 
against this kind of interpretation. 1 believe that 
the majority of physicists did not accept it before, 
finally, in our controversy Quantum theory was 
completely formulated. But I would like to 
mention that when I entered Niels Bohr’s Copen¬ 
hagen institute in 1924, the first thing Bohr 
demanded was that I should read Gibbs’ book 
on thermodynamics. And he added that Gibbs 
had been the only physicist who had really 
understood statistical thermodynamics. 

It was worse in other fields. In the theory of 
Relativity and in Quantum theory we had to 
learn that some of the oldest traditional concepts 
did not work satisfactorily and had to be re¬ 
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placed by better ones. Space and Time are not as 
independent of each other as Newton had 
believed; they are related by the “Lorentz trans¬ 
formation.” The state of a system in Quantum 
mechanics can be characterised mathematically 
by a vector in a space of many dimensions, and 
this vector implies statements concerning the 
statistical behaviour of the system under given 
conditions of observation. An objective descrip¬ 
tion of the system in the traditional sense is 
impossible, and 1 will not go into the details. 
It has been very difficult for physicists to accept 
these changes in the fundamental concepts. 


B ut my theme is the r61e of tradition 
in science, and I must ask whether tradition 
has really been only a hindrance in these develop¬ 
ments -whether it has just filled the minds of the 
scientists with prejudices or preconceptions, the 
removal of which was the most important con¬ 
dition for progress. At this point the problem 
comes from the word “prejudice.” 

When we speak about our investigations, 
about the phenomena we are going to study, we 
need a language. We need words, and words 
arc the verbal expression of concepts. At the 
beginning of an enquiry it simply cannot be 
avoided that the words are connected with the 
old concepts. The new ones do not yet exist. 
Therefore these so-called “prejudices” are a 
necessary pait of our language and cannot 
easily be eliminated. We learn language by 
tradition; the traditional concepts form our way 
of thinking about problems and determine our 
questions. When the experiments of Lord 
Rutherford suggested that the atom consists of a 
nucleus surrounded by electrons, one could not 
help asking: What is the location or the motion 
of the electrons in these outer parts of the atom? 
What are the electronic orbits? Or, when one 
observed events on very distant stars, it was only 
sensible to ask: Are these two e\ents simul¬ 
taneous or not? 

To realise that such questions ha\e no meaning 
is a very difficult and painful process. It should 
not be belittled by the word prejudice. One may, 
therefore, say that in a state of science where 
fundamental concepts are to be changed, tradi¬ 
tion is both the condition for progress and a 
hindrance. It usually takes a very long time 
before the new concepts have been generally 
accepted. 

Let mi-. riNALLY apfi y these ideas to the present 
state of physics. 

In our time the fundamental structure of matter 
is one of the central problems, and the concept 
of the “elementary particle” has dominated this 
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problem since the time of Democritus. This can 
be clearly recognised in our pictures and our ques¬ 
tions. A lump of matter consists of molecules. 
A molecule consists of atoms. An atom consists 
of nucleus and electrons. A nucleus consists of 
protons and neutrons. 

And a proton?—well, that could be an element¬ 
ary particle. But we would term it “elementary” 
only if it could not be divided again. We would 
then wish that it would be a point of mass and 
of charge. But a proton has a finite size and can 
be divided. From a collision between two ener¬ 
getic protons many pieces may emerge. But these 
pieces are not smaller than the proton—they are 
just particles like the protons, c.g., some objects 
out of a whole spectrum of particles, the charge 
of which is (if it is not zero) not smaller than that 
of the proton. So what we see in such a collision 
should perhaps not be called a division of the 
proton. It is the creation of new particles out of 
the kinetic energy of the colliding relativity 
protons. 

If the proton is not “elementary”, what then 
does it consist of? It consists of matter; but 
matter consists of particles. Hence the pioton 
consists of any number and of any kind of 
particles, and so on. 

We see that we do not get a sensible answer to 
our questions which we have asked and continue 
to ask according to tradition—and this tradition 
goes back 2600 years, to the time of Democritus. 
But \vc cannot help asking these questions, since 
our language is bound up with this tradition. We 
must use words like “divide” or “consist of”, 
or “number of particles”, and at the same time 
we learn from our observations that these words 
have only a very limited applicability. 

Again, it is extremely difficult to get away from 
our tradition. In one of the most recent papers on 
elementary particles I read the statement: “From 
the results of Bjorken we can conclude that the 
proton in its electric properties has a granular 
structure. . . It evidently did not occur to the 
author that such words as “granular structure” 
have perhaps no other meaning here than merely 
the scaling law of Bjorken; that they do not 
carry any further information. Or another 
example. Many experimental physicists nowadays 
look for “quark” particles, particles with a charge 
1/3 or 2/3 of the charge of the proton. I am con¬ 
vinced that this intense search for “quarks” is 
caused by the conscious or unconscious hope of 
finding the truly elementary particle, the ultimate 
unit of matter. But even if “quarks” could be 
found, for all that we know they could, yet 
again, be divided into two quarks and one anti¬ 


quark, etc. They would not be more elementary 
than a proton. You see how extremely difficult 
it is to get away from an old tradition. 

What is really needed is a change in funda¬ 
mental concepts. We will have to abandon the 
philosophy of Democritus and the concept of 
fundamental elementary particles. And, instead, 
wc will have to accept the concept of fundamental 
symmetries which is a concept out of the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato. 

Just as Copernicus and Galileo abandoned in 
their method the descriptive science of Aristotle 
and turned to the structural science of Plato, so 
we are probably being forced in our concepts to 
abandon the atomic materialism of Democritus 
and to turn to the ideas of symmetry in the 
philosophy of Plato. Once again we would be 
returning to a very old tradition. But, as I said 
earlier, such changes are extremely difficult. Even 
with the change many complicated details will 
have to be worked out, both experimentally and 
theoretically, in elementary particle physics. But 
1 do not believe that there will be any spectacular 
break-through, apart from this change in the 
concepts. 


T hese, then, are the three most important 
influences of tradition in science: in the 
selection of problems, in method, arid in concepts. 
I should perhaps, in conclusion, say a few wo ids 
about the future development of science. To be 
sure, 1 am not interested in futurology. But since 
we can scarcely work on other problems but (hose 
that are given to us by the historical process, we 
may ask where (his process has led to new and 
interesting questions. In physics I would like to 
mention astrophysics. In this field the strange 
properties of the pulsars and the quasars, and 
perhaps also the gravitational waves, can be 
considered as a challenge. Then there is the 
new and wide field of molecular biology where 
concepts of very different origin, namely physical, 
chemical and biological concepts, meet and pro¬ 
duce a great wealth of interesting new problems. 
Finally, on the practical side, we have to solve 
the very urgent problems posed by the deteriora¬ 
tion of our environment. 

I have mentioned these points not in order to 
make predictions about the future, but in order to 
emphasise that we need not invent our problems. 
The scientific tradition, i.e. the historical process, 
still offers us problems and encourages our 
efforts. And that is a sign of a very healthy state 
of affairs in science. 
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The Writer’s 
Status 

By Gillian Tindall 

P ublic Lending Right is coming—or is 
it? It seems to have been coming for a long 
time, but I suppose that is no guarantee that it 
will not arrive in the end. It tends to be auto¬ 
matically assumed, both within and without the 
literary fold, that, as a writer, one must of course 
be broadly “in favour” of it. It is therefore with 
considerable trepidation, Knowing that l shall 
call down on myself charges of letting the side 
down (or some more apparently sophisticated 
phrase amounting to the same thing) that I 
mention that l view the whole campaign for PLR 
with a somewhat critical, not to say derisive eye. 

It is not, of course, that I am averse to more 
money as such, for myself or for quite a lot of 
my fellow novelists. I will also concede the 
theoretical proposition that a copy of a novel 
which is read by perhaps fifty ora hundred people 
logically ought to bring its author more than the 
copy which is bought and read by only one. 
If everyone had to pay, say, twopence, every time 
he took a book of mine out of a library, then 
that would be quite a lot of extra tvvopcnces. Tt 
would, however, be many, many fewer twopcnces 
than would be received by prominent detective 
story manufacturers, Harold Robbins, or the 
estate of the late Jacqueline Once-is-not-enough 
Susann. In fact the one thing that PLR, as at 
present envisaged, would ensure is that modestly 
well-known authors would receive only a modest 
financial boost from it, whereas those whose 
talents are already over-rewarded would get even 
more. So let us, once and for all, dispose of the 
notion, so cherished by PLR’s active advocates, 
that there would be anything particularly “fair” 
about such a scheme when actually put into 
practice. Better, perhaps, to conclude, with the 
editorial writer in the Telegraph a few months 
ago— 

The scheme is unjust, arbitrary and politically 
cowardly—but it is better than nothing. Authors 
should take the money and run. 

As soon, however, as one begins to examine 


this pervasive concept of “fairness” more closely, 
one realises that the monetary issue is by no 
means the whole of the story. If is only the out¬ 
ward and slightly misleading symbol of much, 
deeper issues, to do with writers’ identity, status, 
and craving for recognition. And this, surely, is 
why the PLR campaign has become so heated 
and why writers who are less than wholly earnest 
about it tend to be regarded as threatening or 
traitorous. The campaign fires have been stoked 
by the contention that, because a person who 
chooses writing as his or her main occupation is, 
in one sense, a “professional”, he should there¬ 
fore be remunerated on a scale comparable with 
that to be gained from other professional occupa¬ 
tions. This belief seems to have become an article 
of faith with many, and precisely because it is 
being treated as if it ought to be a matter of 
national honour and conscience it is not being 
subjected to much rational scrutiny. In fact, a 
semantic confusion, not to say obfuscation of the 
issue, is taking place. The sacred but vague word 
“professional” is allowed to carry the argument 
along on its own misleading momentum. 

TiirRE rs a magazine ariicle regularly written 
by one or another toiling author, pointing out 
with varying degrees of indignation or resignation 
that most writers do not earn a sufficient average 
income from writing to make them the financial 
equivalent of a primary school teacher, much 
less a doctor or lawyer. Only one writer in six 
makes over £1,200 a year from writing alone and 
among those who write only novels the propor¬ 
tion is far lower. Two out of three writers make, 
even with occasional journalism, less per week 
than the dole. It isn’t fair : no other skilled work 
is so shamefully underpaid. 

This argument is all right as far as it goes. The 
trouble is, once you begin to analyse it, it is too 
good. Are we really to infer that all novelists who 
achieve the minimal and non-competitive step of 
getting published “deserve” to earn enough there¬ 
by to live on? And if so for how long? Six 
months? Six years? A lifetime? We live, here in 
Britain, in a society still comparatively unregi¬ 
mented and unbureaucratiscd by Continental 
standards; much latitude is therefore allowed to 
the individual in styling himself “Writer”, on his 
tax-returns or anywhere else. Since the graduate 
wife who has published one slim novel years ago 
before immersing herself in maternity has the 
right to go on calling herself a “writer”, does 
that make it the duty of society to offer her 
“professional” skill an annual, professional 
remuneration? The obvious answer is No. Yet 
large numbers of people of both sexes, whose 
literary work is almost as intermittent as this and 
who, moreover, make no pretence themselves to 
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being “full-time professionals”, go to swell 
that supposedly shameful statistic of Underpaid 
Author in Our Affluent Society. 


W E ARE IN THE PRESENCE HERE Of a 
classic romantic myth. Struggling Writer, it 
is suggested, toils away in his garret (just like his 
17th- 18th- or 19th-century counterpart), produc¬ 
ing great creative works for next to no reward, 
or perhaps (bring on the poignant irony) receiving 
plenty of critical acclaim but little or no cash. 
But there is a practical issue here which is con¬ 
sistently ducked. Does the Struggling Writer who 
is having such a tough time earning his living 
actually make of his writing the full-time occupa¬ 
tion that “earning a living" implies? Do indeed 
most writers (apart from those in regular and 
therefore well-paid journalism) do anything like 
as much work as the lawyers, doctors and 
teachers with which their champions are con¬ 
tinually comparing them? Can they, in fact, be 
rightly considered as being in full-time employ¬ 
ment at all? 

If 1 were anything but a writer myself, l should 
no doubt be wary of making such an indecent 
suggestion, afraid of convicting myself instantly 
of lese-creativite and putting myself on the level 
of the person who reckons (loudly) that it’s a 
cushy job just sitting at a typewriter and he could 
write a book himself, y’know, if he had the time. 

. . . But having been a novelist and free-lance 
journalist myself for many years 1 know that, 
whatever I and my kind may suffer in the way of 
loneliness, frustration, and crises of confidence, 
we do not suffer from the tyranny of the eight- 
hour day, the five-day week, the fifty-week year 
till the age of sixty-live. All jobs have their perks, 
and time is the writer’s. By actually sitting down 
to write for only about half the hours most 
people spend at work, plus the occasional burst 
of voluntary overtime, nearly all of us can do 
quite as much work as is good for us or our 
reputations. There is a limit to the number of 
books any "seiious” writer (I exempt crime and 
pulp writers, the lucky things) can reasonably 
publish in a given space of time. A respected 
novelist who took to bringing out a new novel 
every few months, which would be the probable 
result today of genuinely full-time labour on the 
obsolete Dickcns-Trollope-Zola model, would 
find that he had saturated his own market, that 
reviewers had ceased to take him seriously—and, 
more important than either of these, that he had 
run out of things to write about. 

Indeed a little thought makes it obvious that 
not only need not a writer sit at his desk for eight 
hours a day with one hour off for lunch, he must 
not. Fresh and interesting ideas, let alone know¬ 


ledge of life and personal experience, are not to 
be found sitting alone in a room communing with 
a stack of paper. There is an optimistic idea 
(underpinning many cultural grants) that authors 
do better if they have all day in which to write; 
however, there is little evidence for this belief 
except where a non-fiction research project is 
involved, and abundant indication, in writers’ 
stumbling careers, that the reverse may be true. 
In fact rather a lot of novelists, to judge from 
their books, suffer not from tocvmuch else going 
on in their lives but too little. 

It is unfair, but in novel-writing, and even in 
the apparently more orderly field of non-fiction, 
dedicated professionalism does not necessarily 
pay off one bit, and the concept of “deserving” 
is meaningless. There is not, and never has been, 
any logical connection between the value of a 
book to its potential public, its monetary value 
to the author, and the amount of work he has put 
into it. You cannot ensure that a book is good, 
or even improved from what it might be, by 
working at it regularly and long. Nor does 
conscious experience-gathering often provide 
fuel for the idiosyncratic creative machine to 
equal that which is stock-piled, in all uncon¬ 
sciousness, by the man (or woman) in the days 
before Being a Writer intervened between living 
and reacting. 

Bf.ino a writer is usually not at all conducive 
to good writing, and the more successful the 
practitioner the more this problem, recognised or 
unrecognised, will loom. Here, I might add, 
married women writers have a built-in advantage. 
Not because their husbands support them finan¬ 
cially—they may, but there again they may not, 
and children don’t support anyone—but because 
husbands and children moke demands and use up 
time. The very things that are popularly supposed 
to impede creativity often actually feed it. A 
degree of tension and pressure is, for many, the 
thing they need in order to function in top gear, 
and this situation a married woman’s life readily 
supplies. By comparison the married male, with 
no excuse for not sitting at his typewriter all 
day long, left reverently alone (“ Sshh, Daddy’s 
working!”), his creature comforts efficiently 
supplied, may face a bleak vista of unstructured 
self-determination—the nagging need to act as if 
he were Somebody combined with the writer’s 
chronic fear that perhaps he doesn’t really exist 
at all. 

F or this is the central paradox of 
the writer’s life: the practical conditions of 
that life tend to cut him off from the true sources 
of his work—that is, from ordinary, non-creative 
existence. Indeed the vciy insistence of certain 
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writers that their efforts “ought” to be remunera¬ 
ted on a more handsome scale may indicate the 
extent to which they have lost touch with real 
life, real people, real labour. While I would not 
deny that some writers who come to feel hounded 
by lack of monetary success have good cause for 
grievance, many have not. Through inexperience 
and cgocentricity their perceptions of what they 
might rightfully expect from the world tend to 
be considerably more unrealistic than those of 
most men and women; and it is really this, and 
not any particular prevailing system of payment, 
which is their tragedy. A large number of those 
who earn under a thousand pounds a year (or 
indeed the 50% who earn under five hundred) 
are the possessors of only modest talent. Neither 
a mass readership nor an intellectual one is 
likely to ensure them permanent, substantial 
support under any system of payment. 

Yet there is a further, important factor to be 
taken into consideration. Just as demands for 
more money give a respectable guise to what 
may really be demands for more general recogni¬ 
tion, so the writer’s tendency to give himself airs 
may in fact be an essential part of his defensive 
armoury. After hearing a few hard-hearted re¬ 
marks of mine on the subject, a writer wrote to 
me: 

Shunted to the fringes of our society and often 
summarily dismissed as cranks, eccentrics or mal¬ 
contents, an undeniable ego and a passionate belief 
in what they arc writing become as important to an 
author’s survival as a tranquil atmosphere in which 
to work and enough money to pay the rent.... 

T take the point —although I would add in corol¬ 
lary that what is really desired by the writer is 
other people’s passionate belief in what he is 
writing, and that the award of enough money to 
pay the rent etc. may symbolise this. It is not 
really the writer’s work that is damaged by having 
to labour part-time, or from time to time, at some 
quite other occupation; good writing is not that 
fragile. It is his sense of identity as a writer which 
suffers in such a situation. You are only really a 
writer in so far as people think you are a writer, 
and if they think you are a teacher, or a casual 
Parks Dept, employee, or a bank official called 
Idiot, T. S., or, come to that, a housewife, then 
are you, asks the niggling, insecure voice inside, 
really a writer at all? 


T his, I have come to believe, is the 
reason why many writers develop such 
elaborate devices for making their prized identity 
patent—for formalising it, as it were. These are 
the people who associate mainly with other 
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writers, who join authors* groups and clubs, 
who help to perpetrate the illusion of a cohesive, 
identifiable body of people, even campaigning, it 
may he, for their joint rights, all fellows together. 
This fantasy is often assisted by the erroneous 
idea that the position of British writers is some¬ 
how uniquely bad in comparison with that of 
their Continental comrades—that “only in this 
Philistine country do we value culture so 
little. . . .” In practice, in a country like France 
with no proper public library system and the 
book-selling scene dominated by the I iteraiy 
Prize and the best-seller, the position of the also- 
ran novelist is still more bleak. But this fact does 
not lit conveniently into the convictions of those 
British writers who need to see themselves as a 
beleaguered group of staunchly creative spu its. 
That creative writers, at any rate, have to be 
private and individual people, and that club- 
bability is probably inimical to the actual exercise 
of the writer’s function, is beside the point. 
When with writers they feel like writers; and 
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this may be what matters, at a deep level as well 
as at a superficial one. 

Another version of the fantasy is I Have an 
Office Really. This game (which may in all 
seriousness be a useful and important one to the 
player) is played by a strict or at any rate well- 
publicised adherence to work schedules, on such 
lines as “l’m-always-at-my-desk-between-ten- 
and- three-even-if-1-only-manage-three-'lines.” 
Very often it is combined w'ith the associated 
game My Accountant and My Royalties, which 
has the advantage of allowing the writer to keep 
protectively silent about the real nature of his 
work while talking volubly, and often arrogantly, 
about how he has managed to get himself turned 
into a tax loss in Nassau (like lx;wis Carroll's 
character who became a railway share). What, 
indeed, could be more apparently hard-headed, 
more reassuringly and uncreatively normal, 
more impeccably professional than such a line? 
Don’t ask me how 1 do my wilting—just feel my 
identity. 


What the Cold War Was About 

By Sidney Hook 


O Nr. of riir questions Solzhenitsyn raises 
about Si aim’s systematic terror has for many 
years puzzled Western observers of the Soviet 
Union—and indeed, long before Solzhenitsyn 
himself discovered the character of the life around 
him. Mow account lor the docility of the Soviet 
population as the waves of mthless suppression 
periodically swept millions to their doom? Why 
was there no conceited resistance to the extreme 
irrationality of the measures of repression? Why 
did so many innocent persons passively cooperate 
with the agencies of their own destruction—typi¬ 
fied in Solzhenitsyn’s own behaviour in guiding 
his lost escort of KGB captors to the Lubianka 
whose location they did not know? Why didn’t 
he, and others like b : m, turn against them or go 
underground? 1 

There w'crc to he sure episodic outbursts of 
peasant resistance against the excesses of collecti¬ 
visation but there was no hard news about them. 


1 There has been an interesting controversy in The 
Times (London; on this whole subject, following the 
rather one-sided article of George Feifer “Solzhenitsyn 
the Crusader may prove to be his own worst|enemy”, 
(3 January). See also the critical comments by Richard 
Davy (4 January), Robert Conquest (8 January) and 
Michael Scammcll (11 January). 


They had no echoing response in the cities whose 
inhabitants were unprepared for the great purges 
that followed after the programme of collecti¬ 
visation was completed. After all, despite the 
accusations and charges of assassination, arson, 
mass poisoning, etc., against the victims of the 
terror, which filled the press and airwaves, there 
were remarkably few-, if any, attempts on the 
lives of the leading Communist functionaries, 
from Stalin down. One would have imagined that 
the litany of horrors with which the public was 
regaled by officialdom would have suggested some 
desperate resorts to violence against the archi¬ 
tects of the terror by those who were kinsmen, 
biological or ideological, of the countless victims. 
There was nothing or little comparable to the 
heroic acts of retaliatory vengeance of revolu¬ 
tionists in Czarist times against much milder 
forms of oppression. There is no real evidence of 
attempts on Stalin's life or of his chief sub¬ 
ordinates. 

I once thought I understood why. It was 
explained to me by General Walter Krivitsky, 
former Head of Soviet Intelligence in Western 
Europe, at the time of his defection in the late 
1930s. He asserted that there was no genuine 
opposition to the regime because the security 
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agencies themselves organised the opposition in 
order to eliminate it more effectively. What they 
organised was not those who were politically 
opposed—there was no political opposition by 
that time among the general public—but those 
who were discontented for any reason at all. The 
NKVJD, he reported, sent its agents, as well as 
ordinary citizens who had been intimidated by 
the apparatus for some trivial infraction of laws, 
through all strata of the population. Like magnets 
that draw steel filings to themselves their agents 
attracted the disaffected. 2 

In the light of Solzhenitsyn’s grisly account of 
the irrational scope and sweep of the terror, this 
system of provocation, which lent itself to easy 
abuse, is not plausible as a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon. Foi not only were the dis¬ 
affected, the grumblers and mumblers, swept up 
info the maw of the destructive machines but 
myriads of others. It is not the character of the 
resistance that must be explained but its almost 
complete absence. 

The PROKK.Nnt r rfason for the absence of wide- 


2 I have described the details in my Reason, Social 
Myth'*, and Democracy (New York, 1940). 


spread opposition to the unspeakable atrocities 
perpetrated against the peoples of the Soviet 
Union flows from the monolithic nature of 
Communist society which by the time Stalin had 
come to power had destroyed every vestige of 
autonomy and independence, not only in political 
life, but in every aspect of life. There were no 
countervailing institutions, powers or tendencies 
to limit the will, no matter how arbitrary, of the 
leadership of the Communist Party. Even under 
20th-century Czarism the tradition of autocracy 
was not absolute--trade unions; local represen¬ 
tative bodies; the press; the universities; the arts 
in their varied forms; national and ethnic loyal¬ 
ties; the Courts; the Duma itself, to some extent 
and on some occasions, checked the hegemony of 
the central governing apparatus. But within a de¬ 
cade of the Bolshevik conquest of power all of this 
pluralism, how'ever embryonic, had disappeared. 
There was no longer the support of some insti¬ 
tutional legitimacy for those who wished to say 
“No” to the arbitrary decrees, the midnight 
arrests, and the unparalleled cruelties of the 
regime. Even the vestigial influence of the mem¬ 
bership on the parly hierarchy had disappeared. 
The membership itself was being ruthlessly 
purged. 
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T here are some individuals of heroic 
stature who can be self-sufficient in 
their opposition to tyranny. They are seldom 
effective because—with the exception of Titans 
like Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov who have won 
international acclaim they can be transformed 
into non-persons with ease if they are permitted 
to live. For there is no resonance to their opposi¬ 
tion and protest. There is hardly anyone or any 
means to spread the news of their fate. Even those 
who fall from power cannot easily recruit a mass 
base since they have no independent organs of 
communication. When 1 was doing research at 
the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow in 1929 a 
flaming young Communist (whose apartment l 
had sub-leased and who had been sympathetic to 
the Left opposition) assured me with the utmost 
conviction and bitterness that Trotsky had 
requested permission of the Central Committee 
to leave the Soviet Union in order “to enjoy the 
comforts of the bourgeois world.” He was com¬ 
pletely unaware that Trotsky had been carried 
kicking and struggling first into exile and then 
over the border. 

The scholarly President of Stanford University, 
Richard W. Lyman, lias recently reminded us (in 
the course of an impressive defence of private 
universities) of Edmund Burke'* profound insight 
into the support that a pluralistic society gives to 
individual liberties. Despite the fact that Burke 
was unhistorical about the nature of history— 
whose record of radical change revolutionists 
could cite with as good, or better, authority as 
standpatters—he was prescient about the dangers 
of any attempt to make a clean sweep of all the 
institutions of the past. 

The classic defense of the pluralistic society is that 
of Edmund Burke, stimulated (oi provoked) by the 
French Revolution. The revolutionaries, Burke 
argued, in their zeal for liberty and equality in the 
abstiact, were busily tearing down all the inter¬ 
mediate corporate bodies and parochial loyalties 
that stood between the individual and the State. 
These “little platoons”, as Burke called them, weie 
attacked in the name of the most high-soundmg 
principles: Down with feudal distinctions, down 
with the special privileges of the guilds and the 
obscurantism and greed of the ISlh-eentury Church. 
But the result of thus wiping the slate clean, Hurke 
concluded, was to leave the individual defenseless 
and alone, confronted by the power of an ail- 
cncompavsing State, which was theoretically his, 
but over which lie had in actuality little or no 
control. 

The pluralism of democratic countries stands 
in sharp contrast to the monolithism of all 
totalitarian cultures. And if that pluralism was 
ever vindicated, Watergate and its extraordinary 
consequences have amply done so. The Courts, 
the press, the expressions of outraged opinion in 
universities and churches were more than a match 


for the Executive Power and the privileges it had 
built up over the years. 

All the more astonishino, therefore, is the 
revival of an attitude which overlooking the 
pluralism of Western democratic life seeks to 
equate it. because of its episodic failures and 
deficiencies, with the monolithic terror of 
Communist cultures like that of the Soviet 
Union and mainland China. The odd thing about 
the recurrence of this fantastic political judgment 
is that it linds its most vehement exponents in the 
academy, not only among young New Leftists, 
whose youth and disillusionment to some extent 
mitigates their foolishness, but among some 
older academicians who, after they have won their 
laurels in the lield of their speciality, have suddenly 
discovered the social or political problem to 
whose existence they have apparently been 
oblivious most of their life. 

A recent illustration that can serve as a para¬ 
digm case of this kind of foolishness is provided 
by a speech delivered in Japan by George Wald, 
a Nobel Laureate, and reproduced on the Op-Ed 
page of the New York Times of 17 August 1974. 
“All that matters now is political power”, he 
declares. “It is too late for Declarations, for 
Popular Appeals.” What, then, does he propose? 
Simply that the people of the Soviet Union and 
the United States “come together to take control 
of their lives, to wrest political power” from their 
masters. One rubs one’s eyes in disbelief. Are the 
citizens of the U.S. and of the free world in the 
same state as those of the Soviet Union? Are 
their political institutions no more free, no more 
able to effect changes than those of the Soviet 
Union? “No nation so closely resembles the 
United States of America as the Soviet Union", 
Wald proclaims. One naturally wonders whether 
he has ever visited the Soviet Union or talked to 
those who have fled from it or read not merely 
Solzhenitsyn but any of the hundreds of volumes 
published by his colleagues in the Russian 
Institute of Harvard and other universities. Is the 
relative freedom of the United States and 
Western Europe altogether an illusion? 

Gforc.e Wali>, an authority on the physiology 
of vision, presumes to speak with equal authority 
about the illusions of politics as he does about 
the illusions of sight. “In the so-called 'free world’ 
it is not the governments”, he instructs us, “they 
are only the servants. . . . the ‘free world’ is run by 
enterprises such as General Motors, ITT, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. . . . Their wealth and 
power exceeds any previously known throughout 
human history.” Alas! We can only conclude 
from this that George Wald knows very little 
about human history—not only about the history 
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of past tyranny but about the history of his own 
times. Can any sober mind really believe that 
these business institutions are more powerful 
in their country than Hitler and Stalin and even 
Roosevelt’s New Deal were in theirs? After all 
these corporations are creatures of law, and 
powerful as they are, a resolute Congress and 
Court, if they wished , could ci ipple and even 
break them up, by corrective and punitive 
legislation whenever the need arose. liven 
Presidents have on occasion proved more power¬ 
ful than corporations, especially if they arc 
backed by the Court. The Auto Workers Union 
has proved stronger than General Motors time 
and again. 

As if uncertain, in a moment of fleeting doubt, 
about his political vision, Wald seeks to support 
his preposterous equation between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. with respect to human freedoms, by 
invoking (he name of Andrei Sakharov. After 
proclaiming that “no nation so closely resembles 
the United States of America as the Soviet 
Union", he goes on to add: 

“That is what Andrei Sakharov (old us a few years 

ago. and went on to propose that both nations now 

join forces to work for the good of humanity. 

For that he is virtually a pi isoner in hisr own country" 

[my italics]. 

Wald has read Sakharov to little purpose! It is 
simply false to assert that Sakharov believes that, 
with respect to elementary political rights, the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. are on the same plane or 
anywhere near each other. The very contrary is 
true. Sakharov is appealing to the rulers of the 
Kremlin to grant their subjects the elementary 
political rights that already exist in the United 
States and throughout Western Europe. He is 
properly critical of a great many things in the 
United States but well aware that their correction 
depends upon a functioning Bill of Rights—a 
functioning Bill of Rights completely absent in 
the U.S.S.R. That is why it is easier for Sakharov 
to publish his views in the United States, even 
those critical of the United States, than to publish 
them in the Soviet Union! 

A “close resemblance”, indeed. 

The depths of foolishness in Wald’s position are 
all the more startling in the face of the absurdities 
apparent on the surface of his words. He urges in 
his article that the American people “wrest 
political power” from their masters. Sakharov is a 
prisoner in his own country for urging much less 
than this, for urging only that the regime obey its 
own professed laws, that it live up to the rights 
enumerated in its own paper constitution. Now, 
is Wald a prisoner in his country for his incite¬ 
ments and radical words? Is anyone for talking 
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nonsense of this sort? Why. then, does he persist 
from his eminence of almost unlimited comfort¬ 
able freedom, affluence, and great prestige in 
drawing the equation he does? 


A cademics like Wald are not alone in these 
bizarre judgments. Occasionally, the writers 
and editors of sophisticated periodicals deliver 
themselves of comparisons just as dubious. The 
belated resignation of Richard M. Nixon was 
greeted by some of them not as a happy conse¬ 
quence of due process but as the overthrow of a 
dictatorial system like that of the Greek Colonels, 
or that of the Gaetano dictatorship in Portugal, 
or even of some Oriental despotism. The New 
Yorker (of 12 August 1974) hails the fact that 
within a short space of time the Greek military 
junta had yielded to a democratic centrist regime, 
that something similar had occurred in Portugal, 
and that the despotic regime of Thailand had been 
overthrown. It then adds that in the United 
States, too, "an invisible equivalent of these 
celebrations" of victoiv had quietly taken place. 
What was being celebrated? Why, that “power 
reverts to the people. . . . Here, too, freedom had 
somehow won the day." 

One can only ask. confronted by this political 
amalgam, whether The New Yorker is freer today 
than it was before Nixon was forced to resign in 
order to escape certain conviction after impeach¬ 
ment? And as for power reverting to the people, 
who elected Nixon, whether wisely or not, in the 
first place—the resignation of Nixon was a clear 
vindication of the existence of a free society; 
it did not first come into being with his political 
demise. There is an obvious reason why the 
Soviet Union and mainland China have played 
his fate down. 

Fortunately not all writers in The New Yorker 
are as politically obtuse as Wald and the author 
of the editorial note. In his review of Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s The Gulag Archipelago in The New Yorker 
(of 18 February, 1974), George Steiner, the gifted 
critic, incisively cuts to the heart of the matter: 

The ugliness of American politics, the mendacities 
and violence that sour our hopes, arc real enough. 
But they arc as of another planet, F.dcnic, compared 
with the daily routine of The Gulag Archipelago. 
To draw facile parallels between the two is a moral 
and intellectual indecency. 

As AN UNRECONSTRUCTED “COLO WARRIOR” who 

believes that the “Cold War”, although not 
completely successful, was a war of defence that 
still prevented “the hot war” that threatened 
universal disaster--as an old-fashioned liberal 
who still believes that a genuine liberal must be 
not only anti-Fascist but anti-Communist—I am 
sometimes asked to justify my position. The 


shortest answer that I currently give to those 
who were, historically speaking, born yesterday, 
is: 

“Read Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago. 
This was what the cold war was about. Whatever 
may have been the reasons that led the statesmen 
and businessmen of the West to oppose Com¬ 
munism, those of us who were democratic 
socialists, liberals, intellectuals *vho refused to 
kowtow to any party line in literature, art, 
philosophy and culture, were moved first and 
foremost by the desire to prevent the extension of 
The Gulag Archipelago from the living hell of 
Stalin's concentration camp universe to other 
countries of the world. 

“On a global scale it is necessary to oppose 
social and political evils on all fronts. But there 
is an order of priorities. Today although condi¬ 
tions in the Communist world may not he as evil 
as they were under Stalin in his heyday, we 
cannot stnke our spiritual weapons and sign a 
cultural and political detente in the struggle for 
freedom -whatever other agreements, commctcial 
or technological, may be made in the interests of 
peace. Ideology is not everything. Nothing is. 
But so long as men and women aie not puppets 
determined by blind social and economic forces, 
so long as the future, conditioned as it may lie, 
presents alternatives of choice and action, the 
ideas and ideals of human beings may redeter¬ 
mine the course of history. Opposing all totali¬ 
tarian ideologies, we must make distinctions in a 
world threatened by nuclear weapons between 
those that are purely internal and those whose 
ideology, when the time seems auspicious to its 
dictatorial leadership, can be invoked to justify a 
crusade against the free institutions of democratic 
countries. 

“Whatever form detente takes with powers like 
China and the Soviet Union, so long as they are 
wedded to their ideologies we must not abandon 
the use of the moral weapons of education and 
propaganda against these systems of organised 
terror. If we light this kind of cold war, it may 
not be necessary, if we retain our defensive capa¬ 
city, to fight any other. 

“The more people read and learn about the 
contents of Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago , 
the more likely it is that its message will penetrate 
the iron and bamboo curtains of the world; and 
the greater the hone that the peoples of those 
countries will acquire the same rights and powers 
with respect to their regimes that the citizens of 
the United States and other Western democratic 
nations possess with respect to their govern¬ 
ments.” 

The preservation of peace must of course take 
first priority but not at the cost of all human 
rights. The unending struggle for human rights 
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at home and abroad is what defines the sincere 
commitment to democracy as a way of life 
regardless of the shifting and temporary necessi¬ 
ties of foreign policy. If the right of emigration is 
a valid human right it applies as much to the 
Chinese who wish to leave mainland China as it 
does to the inhabitants of South Africa and to 
the Soviet Union. 

Does all this mean that we must strike a truce 
with the manifold ills and evils of American 
society today or of any poor corner of European 
society, that we are to neglect the responsibilities 
of unfulfilled promises to the badly fed, the poorly 
housed and to those denied equal opportunities 
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to achieve the education and careers appropriate 
to their talents? Not at all. In the struggle for the 
minds and allegiance of men and women through¬ 
out the world, the most powerful argument in the 
long run on behalf of the relatively free societies 
of the West is that of example. Bedevilled as we 
are by the multiplicity of problems there is plenty 
of work to be done. They require specific pro¬ 
grammes of continuing reform in almost every 
area. That work is hampered when silly equations 
are drawn between the imperfect pluralistic dem¬ 
ocracies of the West, especially in the light of the 
impressive historical perspective of the progress 
won in the last generation, and the Gulag 
Archipelagos of the totalitarian powers. 


Conversation with Solzhenitsyn 


A lexander 
Isa yevich, 
I should like to 
single out some of 
the themes in the 
collection of essays 
which you men¬ 
tioned at your press 
conference. One oj 
your pieces is a 
response to Sakha¬ 
rov’s 196S essay. 1 
You rejerred to 
Sak harov with 
great warmth. But 
what are your 
basic differences 
with him? 

Solzhenitsyn: The main difference probably 
concerns the role of Marxist ideology in the 
Soviet Union. Sakharov, expressing a fairly 
widespread opinion, says that ideology is now 
dead and gives no direction to anyone, neither on 
the internal nor the external policy of the Soviet 

Janis Sapiets is a Russian-speaking journalist 
living in London. His tape-recorded conversation, 
originally broadcast in the BBC Russian service, 
was conducted in Zurich at Solzhenitsyn’s 
house, shortly after the press conference at which 
Solzhenitsyn announced the publication of 
"From Under the Boulders", a collection of 
essays written by him and six of his friends still 
in Moscow. 


Union. The leaders themselves have no belief in 
it, and are simply trying to hold on to power, 
while society has rejected it long ago. 

On the face of it, one can be easily persuaded 
to accept this mistaken interpretation, but it is 
a very serious error. Ideology is dead indeed, but 
its malignant poison floods our souls and all our 
life. Ideology is dead, but it still makes of all of us 
slaves—and what is most terrifying in our 
regime is not that we arc subordinated to rulers 
with unlimited power, but that our souls are in 
the claws of this ideology. Ideology has permea¬ 
ted the entire Soviet system from its very incep¬ 
tion, beginning with that secret Lenin letter about 
the destruction of the Church which has nothing 
to do with the wish to strengthen political power 
but only expresses an intense hatred for religion 
and the clergy. 2 Ideology, then, runs through the 
entire history of the Soviet Union. As one of our 
co-authors, Melik Agursky, a Jewish cybernetics 
expert, has aptly remarked, the entire process of 
collectivisation was dictated by the need, the 
desire to destroy the spiritual life of the people, 
the spiritual life of the peasants, to destroy 
religion. Let us remember the Purges of the 1930s, 
when everyone had to step forward and spit at 
himself. Remember the recent public self- 
abasement in China, with its destruction of entire 


1 Alexei Sakharov, Progress, Coexistence and 
Intellectual Freedom (Andr6 Deutsch, London), 1968. 

*An unpublished secret letter by Lenin to the 
members of the Politburo, 19 March 1922. Text in 
Le Messager ptriodique de VAction Chrttienne des 
Etudiants Russes (No. 98, 1970). 
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classes. It is ideology which demands all this. No 
political power ever demands such an abundance 
of hatred, such an abundance of destruction. 

Today the leaders of the Soviet Union may not 
seem to attach so much importance to ideology. 
They may appear to be thinking only of power. 
But ideology directs all their actions, it compels 
them to try to expand their influence against all 
reason and necessity. And what is it that has so 
magically attracted the West? Is it really possible 
that the naked power of a small group of people 
could have pul such a spell on the Western 
intelligentsia for so many years? No, it is ideology 
—the most dangerous and the best disguised of all 
the totalitarian ideologies, and it has been with 
us already for more than half-a-century. Where 
in history have we ever seen anything like this: 
that nations should be made to celebrate the 
anniversary of their Occupation as their Day of 
National Liberation? Was the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia not caused by ideological con¬ 
siderations? Czechoslovakia had no intention of 
leaving the Warsaw Pact. She was quite prepared 
to support the Eastern Bloc both economically 
and politically; but it was the ideology which was 
put in question. It was suggested that you can 
think differently—and the tanks began to roll. 
We see no horrors in history comparable to what 
was done in our Archipelago. 

I have particularly emphasised in my Gulag 
Archipelago that the regime by itself would never 
have been capable of committing these evil 
crimes just for the sake of simply keeping others 
in subjection. To commit such crimes the 
perpetrators had to be armed with ideology. 
According to ideology, murder is not necessarily 
bad—to murder may be a good thing. There are 
“progressive” murders, there are murders for the 
sake of a great cause It is ideology which is 
responsible for the murder of millions of our 
people. Sakharov underestimates the dreadful 
consequences of ideology in our time—the lie 
inside us, the forced lie which cripples our souls. 
Ideology is responsible for the actions of our 
leaders and their official representatives. Yester¬ 
day, at the press conference, I quoted what is 
almost a joke. At the recent conference on world 
population, the Soviet delegate steps forward and 
says that hunger is not caused by over-population 
but by capitalism. He does not believe this him¬ 
self, and those who sent him don’t believe it 
cither, and he knows that he sounds a stupid fool. 
Yet he says it all the same, because ideology 
demands it. The others object: “But Mr Soviet 
Representative, Sir, how is it that you have to 
buy bread from us if it is capitalism that breeds 
hunger?” And he puts himself in this absurd 
situation, and does not know what to answer, 
because it is ideology that has made him speak 


in this way. Ideology maims our souls, it corrupts 
us. Nothing in the Soviet Union is more insuffer¬ 
able than ideology. 

T he second point in the differences between 
Sakharov and myself is perhaps this: he allows 
himself-to be influenced by a very guarded 
attitude—quite common in our country—- towards 
national consciousness. In the Soviet Union 
there is a very heated atmosphere; and Sakharov 
expresses not only his own point of view, but the 
intensity of an entire social group. When I gave 
my Nobel Prize lecture, 1 used these words: “The 
disappearance of nations would impoverish us no 
less than if all people had become alike, with one 
character and one face. Nations are the wealth of 
mankind, its collective personalities. The tiniest 
of them wears its own special colours and bears 
within itself a particular facet of God’s purpose.” 
1 said this, and it was received with general 
approval. Everyone saw it as a kind of polite bow; 
everyone was happy, no one was offended. But 
if one repeats these w'ords in our country and 
applies them to the Russian people, if one says 
that the Russian people, as all other peoples, 
embodies some sort of personality and that this 
personality must be realised, has to manifest 
itself in history—then this immediately creates 
tension among us, provokes an outburst of 
stereotyped phrases which are used carelessly, 
and out of context. Patriotism, Nationalism, 
Chauvinism—they all get muddled up together. 

That is why my letter to the Soviet leaders was 
totally misinterpreted by Moscow intellectuals 
and by the Western press. The suggestion to 
renounce all external expansion, to set free all 
those whom we are oppressing, and to concen¬ 
trate instead on our own country’s internal tasks 
was interpreted as nationalism, chauvunism, 
and almost imperialism. Our present collection of 
essays deals in several places with just this ques¬ 
tion of national consciousness. As Agursky has 
noted, this makes him, a Jew and a Zionist, feel 
at one with us because of the great importance 
which we attach to national consciousness and to 
the right of every nation to develop without its 
own separate identity being distorted. A nation 
has an identity which emerges in the course of its 
entire history in the same way as the true person¬ 
ality of a man is only revealed in a biography 
which encompasses his entire life. In the same 
way, only part of a nation’s identity is revealed 
at any given moment, and it is only in the course 
of its entire history that its identity is revealed 
fully. 

As for other serious differences with Sakharov, 
there is perhaps one more point. I have always 
emphasised that, generally speaking, Sakharov’s 
attitude is a moral one. Sakharov’s point of view. 
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his stand, is much loftier than may appear from 
the way he expresses himself, that is, by means of 
the political language which is accepted among us. 
Take the trouble to understand this, and you will 
not find fault with his formulations. But to do so 
one must always be aware of his moral attitude, 
which stands far above his political formulations. 
For instance, he always seems to attach primary 
importance to economic solutions, and he 
overestimates the wisdom and the state of health 
of the West’s social and economic affairs. 
Sakharov assumes that if Western capital is put 
into the exploitation of our national resources, 
Russia will immediately prosper. As if this 
capital would flow into Russia for the sake of its 
prosperity, as if those who lay out their capital 
would not, in the shortest possible time, attempt 
to make a profit for themselves so as to justify 
their investment! 

These are some of the main differences between 
Sakharov and myself, but we also have a great 
deal in common. In fact, if one were to list our 
points of agreement these would probably 
outweigh our differences. 

— You spoke about the need for repentance and 
selj-lunitation as categories oj national lije. What 
exactly do you mean by this? 

Solzhenitsyn : 1 thi 'k that in the same way as it 
is impossible to build a good society without good 
relations among people, and since all attempts to 
start from the other end—with social and 
economic progiess—have so far led to nothing, 
just so one cannot build a good world without 
good relations among nations. You can’t take 
this pragmatic diplomacy and with it create 
justice for mankind and good relations. These 
relations must first be established among nations. 

In our country at the moment, in national as 
well as in other relations, we are lampooning 
others instead of repenting for our own sins. We 
have all become used to revealing and unmasking 
the vices of governments, of other parties, of 
other nations, other neighbours, other opinions— 
but not our own! Personal repentance is avoided 
—1 can’t even quote one instance of personal 
openly-acknowledged repentance as regards our 
public figures. There is simply no one who will 
confess his errors, or admit his faults. Everyone 
points to the faults of others. 

The same applies to the nation. As long as we 
go on underlining the advantages and superiority 
of our own nation while at the same time censur¬ 
ing others, our situation will remain hopeless; vye 
shall never be able to establish national co¬ 
existence. In order that nations may live together 
in friendship without shedding blood we must 
begin straightway to awaken the need for 
repentance among all neighbours, among all 
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those nations which have many outstanding 
scores to settle, even to the point of exaggerating 
our guilt—it is better for us to think that we are 
guiltier than we really are. Mutual repentance 
clears the atmosphere. 

Repentance—how can one express it? It can 
be expressed in literature, in art, perhaps in 
socially committed writing. Of course, it is 
difficult to say who is capable of doing this and 
who is not, who is to give expression to the feeling 
of national guilt. But it is expressed mostly by 
actions, and actions mean* seif-limitation. We 
must introduce the principle of self-limitation as 
our basic principle—not expansion, not acquisi¬ 
tion, not aggression, not an increase of might but, 
on the contrary, wherever possible, self-limitation 
as regards both territory and pretensions. It is 
then that we can concentrate all our efforts on 
internal developments. My letter to the Soviet 
leaders was written with this in mind, but I could 
not explain it properly there in view of the people 
to whom the letter was addressed. 

—But can you really demand repentance from those 
nations which live under totalitarian regimes? 

Solzhenitsyn: I believe—yes. A totalitarian 
regime does not exist by itself. It exists with our 
help. This is why I always point out the dreadful, 
almost mystically evil, significance which Marxist 
ideology has in our country. It is by accepting this 
ideology, which holds our souls in its claws, that 
we are buttressing the regime. We are, it would 
seem, entirely without rights. No one pays any 
attention to us; every decision of internal or 
external policy is apparently taken without our 
participation. Yet at the same time we are 
supporting the totalitarian regime every day and 
by all our efforts—which means that we are 
guilty for what it docs. That is our sin, and we 
must bear responsibility for it and repent for It. 

—Do you think that there is such a concept as 
collective guilt of a whole nation? 

Solzhenitsyn: You know, however strange it 
may seem, empirically, in the memory of entire 
generations and nations, such concepts are 
indeed formed. I may mention as a gratifying 
example that in one of the two Germanys there 
was, and still is, evidence of a wave of remorse. 
There is this feeling in Western Germany that 
Germany has committed a sin and that it was a 
collective sin of the cntiie nation. 

Or--think about the memory which colonisers 
have left behind in the minds of the colonial 
peoples. Of course, these peoples think of the 
entire nation as guilty of colonialism, even though 
it is not every Englishman or Frenchman that 
has been a coloniser. But this is the impression 
that has been left behind. 
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Or take the well-known story about how the 
British in Austria, after the War had already 
ended, handed over some one-and-a-half million 
people to the Soviet Union, knowing that they 
would be ruthlessly punished there—people who 
knew that what awaited them was death, and who 
begged with tears not to be handed over.* There 
were old men among them, women and children, 
people of all ages, people who knew that they had 
to expect death or exile, but the British military 
command handed them over without mercy. 1 
heard these stories from many people when I was 
still in the Archipelago, and they always said the 
same thing: the British betrayed us. They did not 
say that it was done by this or that major or 
colonel, it was always “the British betrayed us.” 

Britain is not a totalitarian country In Britain 
democracy is well established; there is the right 
to demand explanations, to ask questions; and 
yet thirty years have passed and it is only now 
that, with great difficulty, this secret is being 
unearthed. Well, then, if the citizens of a totali¬ 
tarian State are responsible for the actions of their 
governments, are the citizens of the most free, the 
most democratic parliamentary State not equally 
responsible? Yes, it may be that the orders were 
given by Churchill, that a certain number of senior 
officers cairicd them out: but public opinion did 
not prevent it, did not want to take the matter up, 
did not ask for explanations. And watching it all 
happening, we do get the feeling that the entire 
British nation has committed a sin because it has 
not repented of it, has not investigated it, has not 
renounced it, has not tried to put it right. 

However, these arc all extraneous issues. In fact, 
in our collection of essays we have set ourselves 
the task of searching for our own Russian 
mistakes, searching for our own sins, and 
seeking to rectify them. Surprisingly, it is this 
which has created bitterness—perhaps in con¬ 
nection with our ultimate aim, that of national 
regeneration, which, in the sense that we under¬ 
stand the word “nation”, we consider to be 
absolutely necessary, something to which every 
nation is entitled. 

-—In your essay on the Russian intelligentsia you 
point to the need for moral revolution. In what 
practical way can such a moral revolution manifest 
itself? 

Solzhenitsyn: I would put it perhaps like this: 
generally speaking, it is a new phenomenon which 
has yet to be fully investigated, which has perhaps 
never yet fully materialised, but which is now 
confronting the entire world. I believe that the 
era of physical revolutions must end. That is, we 

* For an account of this, see Nicholas BethelPs 
recent book The Last Secret (Andr6 Deutsch, 1974). 
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must make every effort to ensure that physical 
revolutions are ended. I shall try to demonstrate 
the distinction between these different terms. We 
may formulate it in this way: physical revolution 
means “let’s kill others and then we shall certainly 
obtain justice.” Moral revolution means “sacrifice 
yourself, and then, perhaps, justice will be 
established." Physical revolution means “let us 
kill others, but you may also be killed yourself.” 
Moral revolution means “put yourself in a 
position where >ou youisclf might lie killed but 
don't kill others." 

Don't misunderstand me—moral revolution 
is not simply a revolution of morals, it is a 
revolution within society, it is a revolutionary 
change of the social system, only not by physical 
but by spiritual methods. Someone, sometime, 
has to break out of the vicious circle of “let's 
have anothci uprising, let’s overthrow' somebody 
once again, and then nobody will ever overthrow 
anyone else again and everything will be line.” 
This has happened seoies of times, hundreds of 
times in world history, and it is quite obvious that 
physical revolutions have never provided a 
solution and have never fulfilled their promises. 

Among us in the Soviet Union moral revolution, 
so it seems to me, is taking on quite concrete 
forms precisely because of the fact that ideology, 
in our country, has been woven into the State 
structure -it is precisely because of this that 
conditions in our country arc particularly 
favourable to a moral revolution. In so far as the 
State system is founded on ideology, it means 
that all we have to do is to renounce the ideology, 
stop supporting it, and the State system will 
collapse by itself—it has nothing to hold on to 
but ideology, it will transform itself, become 
different. In my essay Live Not by the Lie , which 
was prepared before my expulsion and published 
on the day I was expelled, I appealed to my fellow 
citizens to do just this and no more: to stop 
supporting the lie, within the limits in which 
they recognise the lie. 1 Some recognise it more 
clearly, others less so. But the main thing is— 
never to act against your conscience, not to put 
your signature on documents you do not believe 
in, not to vote for those who you think should not 
be elected, not to approve decisions, not to 
applaud, not to pass on lies, not to broadcast 
them, not to write them, not to put them down on 
paper, not to pretend. . . . Let us not talk about 

‘For the full text see: Leopold Labedz (ech), 
Solzhenitsyn: A Documentary Record, (Penguin Books, 
1974), pp. 375-79. 


millions, let us begin with tens of thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of people, first of all with 
the intelligentsia. The ordinary people are less 
guilty of this, they don’t have to lie so much, 
while the intelligentsia is lying incessantly, 
particularly the cultural intelligentsia but the 
technical intelligentsia does it also. It is on these 
lies that all our injustices are founded. And yet 
we constantly denounce the totalitarian regime! 
If we reject these lies—and for everyone it is a 
moral not a political decision-~if we take this 
moral step, yes, it will have incalculable conse¬ 
quences for our social order. Wc, the authors of 
this collection of essays, we are all trying to 
remove discussion from this narrow political 
plane, from this impoverished plane of “Left” 
and “Right”, to a moral plane. 

■—Speaking of Russia's future, where do you see 
the source of these forces which would make one 
hope for the possibility of a spiritual regeneration? 

Solzhhniisyn: If we look for those moral guide¬ 
lines which alone can liberate us, wc can fortun¬ 
ately also find the spiritual forces within our 
people. It is something to wonder at, and some¬ 
thing one cannot stop wondering at, because all 
the efforts of the regime during the last 55 years 
have been directed towards crippling our souls, 
towards suppressing our spiritual life. And yet it 
is precisely here that we have, almost miraculously, 
retained spiritual reserves, and it is precisely in 
this field that the most extraordinary things are 
happening. 

Let me give you an example. Religion in our 
country has spread much more widely, and its 
roots are much deeper here than in the West where 
nobody has tried to obstruct religion, where it has 
been entirely free. I am counting on this spiritual 
strength of our people, I am counting on those 
forces which are bom out of suffering. Individuals 
have suffered, but the entire nation has suffered 
too, and out of these sufferings a deep spiritual 
feeling has been born, which can help us to find 
a way out of our outwardly difficult situation. 

Igor Shafarevich, in the final essay published 
in the collection—the last of his three essays— 
ends it and the entire collection with these words: 
“During the past half-century we have acquired 
experience which no one else in the whole world 
possesses.” If, as in fairy-tale images, as in ancient 
legend, to acquire supernatural strength one must 
go through death, then we can say that Russia 
has passed through death and can now hear the 
voice of God. 
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The Real Wilfred 

Owen's Life & Legends—By Philip Larkin 


A writfr’s reputation is twofold: what 
wc think of his work, and what wc think of 
him. What’s more, we expect the two halves to 
relate: if they don’t, then one or other of our 
opinions alters until they do. When a writer dies 
young, however, this double process of critical 
and biographical assessment is dislocated. The 
work is published, and will not be added to, and 
we start making up our minds about it: the life, 
on the other hand, is guarded by widow, family, 
friends, trustees, and fifty years may go by before 
a total picture is presented This is not to say that 
we have no picture in the meantime: nearly 
always we have, but it is put out by precisely the 
people (widow, family, etc.) who are standing in 
the way of complete documentation. There may 
be good human reasons for this, and in any case 
the interim picture will be far from false, but it 
will almost certainly require ultimate modifica¬ 
tion, which (again almost certainly) will come as 
something of a shock. It is doubtful whether the 
process has been fully worked out in the case of 
Rupert Brooke, or even Edward Thomas. Jon 
Stallworlhy’s present book shows it happening 
in the case of Wilfred Owen. 

Mr Stallworthy takes over what might be 
called the Wilfred Owen story at a particularly 
interesting point. When his poems, or a selection 
of them, first appeared in 1920, two years after 
his death, their editor, Siegfried Sassoon, made 
a bold and unusual bid: Owen should not ha\e 
a Life: 

All that was strongest in Wilfred Owen survives in 
his poems; any superficial impressions of his 
personality, any records of his conversation, 
behaviour, or appearance, would be irrelevant and 
unseemly. 


The Spirit of the Pities in some updated The 
Dynasts. Their reputation was slow to grow (it is 
hardly credible that Owen is not represented in 
even the second (1953) edition of The Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations , for instance), but once 
the 2,250 copies of the first edition had been sold 
it was clear that a more substantial collection, 
with a memoir, was needed, and this was under¬ 
taken by Edmund Blunden. 

Blunden’s memoir, published in 1931, was 
produced with the full consent and cooperation 
of Owen’s family (which really meant his mother, 
as wc shall sec), and consequently with access to 
a great many of his letters and papers. The por¬ 
trait it draws is of a Keats-loving and poetieally- 
dcdicated youth, sometimes in delicate health, 
caught up in the holocaust of a European war; 
the greater part of it concentrates on Owen’s 
army experiences from the time he first went to 
Trance with the Manchester Regiment at the 
beginning of 1917. Many of the now-familiar 
passages from the then-unpublished letters were 
included, together with the unforgettable account 
of Owen’s death by his brot her officer. Lieutenant 
Foulkes. who saw him moving among his men on 
the banks of the Sambre Canal that morning, 
encouraging them in their work under the heavy 
fire that a few minutes later killed him. It is a 
sober and responsible narrative as far as it goes, 
and the image of Owen it propounds is well 
suited to the poems: 

He was one of those destined beings who, without 
pride of self (the words of Shelley will never be 
excelled), “See, as from a tower, the end of all.” 
Outwardly, he was quiet, unobtrusive, full of good 
sense; inwaidly, he could not help regarding the 
world with the dignity of a seer. 


It would be interesting to know whose idea Blunden never met Owen, but he tried to give 
this was, and why it was propounded. As a result, some idea of what Owen was like by printing 

Owen’s principal poems existed for some ten reminiscences of two people who had known him 

years in a vacuum, as if they were utterances of when he was convalescing at Craiglockhart War 

Hospital, near Edinburgh. One was Mrs Mary 

1 Wilfred Owen. By Jon Stau.worthy. Oxford Gray, a member of a group that entertained 

University Press and Chatto & Windus, £6.75. convalescent officers, and the other Mr Frank 
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Nicholson, Librarian of the University of 
Edinburgh, who met Owen at the Grays’ house 
and subsequently began (at Owen’s request) to 
teach him German. Both insist on Owen’s aware¬ 
ness of the suffering the war had produced, Mrs 
Gray in particular emphasising his sensitivity and 
sympathy (perhaps rather amusingly in view of 
Owen’s comment to his mother that his new 
friend Sassoon was “so restful . . . after Mrs 
Gray who gushes all over me”). 

Here eok some thirty yfars Owen’s life rested. 
To the reader of the poems, conscious of their 
unique element of visionary compassion, he 
seemed a genius of a high and extraordinary 
nature. To endure the Great War, and not only 
to endure it but to accept it in a way that made 
possible a mature artistic expression of it, while 
at the same time both passionately abhorring its 
horrors and winning the Military Cross—all this 
argued a personality at once robust and selfless, 
a spiritual nature both strong and deep. Above 
all, his modesty, his deference to literary ligures 
destined to seem his inferior, gave him affinity 
with the great negative capabilities; if Hardy or 
even Shakespeare had been killed in action at 25, 
this, we felt, is how they would have been 
remembered. 

In the Sixties, however, the well-fenced area of 
Owen studies was progressively flooded by a 
succession of volumes that swept away both 
Blunden's pard-like spirit and Sassoon's voice 
and nothing more. These were the three parts of 
Owen’s younger brother Harold’s memoirs 
Journey from Obscurity (1963 65), and the 
Collected Letters of Owen himself, ably edited by 
John Bell with the help of Harold Owen, that 
appeared in 1967. These substantial works— 
Journey from Obscurity runs to over 800 pages, 
and the Letters to nearly 600, not counting 
editorial apparatus--changed the situation radic¬ 
ally. From knowing very little about Owen, we 
suddenly came to know a great deal, if up till 
then he had seemed almost a spirit called into 
being by the Great War’s unprecedented 
beastliness to assert compassion and humanity, 
he was now an ordinary human being whose 
“conversation, behaviour [and] appearance” 
were if anything over-documented. 

As Owen’s next biographer, therefore—and 
indeed one might say his first biographer— 
Stallworthy’s principal duly was to sort out this 
new material, put it into order, and calculate the 
effect it had on Owen’s image as perpetuated by 
Blunden (minor contributions by Sassoon in 
1945 and Osbert Sitwell in 1950 had necessitated 
no significant amendments). This task was 
important for several reasons. First, and astonish¬ 
ingly enough, the new material was hard reading. 


Harold Owen was a roundabout and sometimes 
repetitive writer, and Owen’s letteis, not to put 
too fine a point on it, were often simply dull. 
Secondly, however much new information was 
represented, it still needed to be sifted impartially 
on the grounds that it was supplied either by the 
family or by Owen himself. And thirdly, for the 
first time we were told that there was an Owen 
problem. In the final pages of his final volume 
Harold Owen describes how their mother devoted 
herself to the perpetuation of Wilfred’s memory; 
how she kept everything he wrote or owned (even 
his revolver, still loaded, was found after her 
death); how it was she who dealt with Sassoon 
and Fdith Sitwell, and later with Blunden, when 
editions and memoirs were in progress. He also 
makes it clear that he was not happy about this: 

I knew without doubt that the real Wilfred had 
diverged very tar from my mother’s conception of 
her Wilfred. . . . She had built for herself an inviol¬ 
able image—an image not only in the likeness of 
what she thought he was but one which site in her 
simple way so passionately wished him to be. . . . 

Was Mrs Owen's Wilfred, then. Blunden’s 
Wilfred? Was either the the real Wilfred? Or was 
the real Wilfred simply Harold’s Wilfred? 


S T AU.WORTHY HAS PFRIORMFO the first 
of his responsibilities well. Although he sees 
his work as a portrait of Owen as artist, to 
complement the portrait in the Letters of Owen 
as eldest son and Harold Owen's portrait of 
Owen as elder brother, it is primarily a seamless 
paraphrase (interspersed with direct quotation) 
of his two main souiccs. His tone is alert, un¬ 
prejudiced and vivid. Of the forty illustrations, [ 
have noticed less than half in previous volumes, 
and he has had the happy idea of reproducing 
Owen’s original manuscript where a poem needs 
to be cited (this alone gives the book a unique 
value). He has followed up references with 
rewarding thoroughness, and his study of Owen’s 
own library (now preserved at Oxford) has 
revealed some interesting parallels of thought 
and phrase. 

Where his book is less satisfactory is in its 
lack of emphases and its general suspension of 
judgment on the kind of person we now know 
Owen to have been, and how this new knowledge 
relates to his work. The evidence is there, but 
perhaps through the very scrupulousness that 
ensures its accurate presentation Stallworthy 
refrains from interpreting it. For instance, it is 
now quite clear that the fundamental biographic 
fact about Owen is that he was his mother’s boy: 
his family situation was sufficiently like that of 
D. H. Lawrence for the comparison to be made. 
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Differences in his parents’ temperaments, exacer¬ 
bated by poverty (and the WeJsh, musical, 
humorous, somewhat histrionic Tom Owen is an 
even more sympathetic figure than Arthur Law¬ 
rence), seem to have caused a split in the family, 
Tom Owen siding with the second son Harold 
and Colin, the youngest, against Susan Owen 
and Wilfred and the daughter Mary. Indeed 
Harold Owen’s motive in writing his book (sub¬ 
titled "Memoirs of the Owen Family”) was 
partly to heal this split, to reclaim Wilfred from 
their mother, and to re-establish Tom Owen 
and indeed himself as significant figures in 
Wilfred’s upbringing. Mrs Owen was extremely 
ambitious for her son (she kept a lock of his hair 
marked “The hair of Sir Wilfred Fdward Salter- 
Owen at the age of 11 k months”—Salter was her 
maiden name), and this ambition was transferred 
to Wilfred by a sort of psychological osmosis. 
According to Harold, Wilfred was over-adult as 
a boy, and as an adolescent veered from “too 
high spirits” to depression and attacks of bad 
temper in which he was inclined to lecture the 
whole family furiously for their failure to attain 
proper standards. Harold ascribes this to ever¬ 
present domestic stress and to self-dissatisfaction. 
In fact Wilfred seems to have made a fair con¬ 
tribution to such stress. His attitude to Harold 
was consistently discouraging. When the latter 
was going to sea at 15 (one ambitious son in the 
house was enough, and Harold’s wishes to study 
art were not taken seriously), he called to say 
goodbye to Wilfred, who was in bed, and who 
concluded the interview by calling through the 
closing door 

to remind me how atrocious my English still was, 
and barked at me that if when we met again- he 
found that I had the slightest trace of a Liverpool 
accent, he would disown relationship for ever. 

Was he being funny? A better occasion could 
have been found. A less ambiguous incident 
concerns a time when Wilfred was acting as 
unofficial tutor to Harold: 

When I showed him my efforts, he would take a 
fiendish delight in vei bally tearing them to pieces, 
putting on all the time a loud hooting laughter 
quite unnatural to him: but lie enjoyed this part of 
it all very much and he long afterwards told me he 
always set the exercises for me just too high so that 
he could enjoy the pleasures of his destructive 
criticism. 

I t is not .surprising that Owen, sealed within 
his mother’s love and his own ambition, should 
have found it difficult to come to terms with 
the world through the usual channels of friend¬ 
ship, love and work. His formal education 
ceased when he was eighteen, but although the 
family could not possibly support him he took 


care not to commit himself to conventional 
employment. For over a year he was unpaid lay 
assistant to the Vicar of Dunsden, and when this 
appointment came to a rather mysterious end he 
went to France as an English teacher, at first at a 
Berlitz School, and later (when the Berlitz 
routine had proved too heavy) as a tutor in 
private families. In a letter to his father he said: 

If I have shirked the idea of Shop, or Office, or 
Elementary School, it is only because* 1 am more 
clear-sighted than another; and see that once fixed 
in a low-level Rut one is ever-aftcr straightened [sic] 
there;—straightened intellectually and socially as 
well as financially. 

The trouble with Owen’s high standards (that 
his family failed to achieve) was that he had 
difficulty in reaching them himself. “A rather 
ordinary young man, perceptibly provincial,” 
was Sassoon’s first impression of him, and the 
Letters tend to bear this out. Nor was he especially 
clever. His matriculation was without honours 
(this sent him to bed for the day), and although 
the thought of a university degree was constantly 
in his mind his attempts in that direction suggest 
that he would have found it much more.difficult 
than would Lawrence (“a great passer of examina¬ 
tions”, as Huxley called him). F'vcn his aspirations 
tow'ards poetry achieved nothing that could be 
set up tangibly as something attempted and 
accomplished. All this he recognised: it lay at the 
root of his depression. “I must have help,” he 
told Harold once, “and I just can’t get it.” 

More remarkable was his apparent inability to 
form a significant relation with anyone outside 
the family even the poetry-writing Leslie 
Gunston was a cousin -until he met Sassoon in 
1917. “The Lone Wolf” was his domestic nick¬ 
name: in November 1914 he wrote to his mother 
from Bordeaux, where he was tfaching: 

I begin to suffer a hunger for Intimity. At bottom, 
it is that I ought to be in love and am not. Though 
I have abundance of acquaintance, and a thousand 
times more friends here than in England, (since out 
of the Family, I have not one in England) I Jack any 
touch of tenderness. 

There is a terrible irony in Owen’s telling his 
mother that he ought to be in love and is not. 
For what the Letters cry out on nearly every page 
is that it was she who magnetised his love, his 
intimacy, his tenderness. This is demonstrated 
not so much by the fact that, of the 673 Owen 
letters that survive. 631 are to her: he could have 
written another six hundred letters to recipients 
who did not keep them. Even the fact that they 
are addressed, not to “Dear Mother and Dad” 
as they so well might have been, but to “Dearest 
Mother”, “My own Mother”, “My dear, dear 
Mother” could conceivably be explained as a 
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childish survival. It is their frequency, their 
atmosphere of being written to someone who 
understands and appreciates everything, and 
above all their explicit declarations that drive 
the point home. Letters signed “Mother’s Son”, 
“Your dear-loving Child”, and similar extrava¬ 
gances may contain assurances such as 

Still, I am quite wretched tonight, missing you 
much. Oh so much! 

Taking the world as it really is, not everybody of 
my years can boast (or as many would say, confess) 
that their Mother is absolute in their affections. 
But 1 believe it will always be so with me, always. 

That was written not in adolescence, but at the 
age of twenty-five, within three months of his 
death. A year earlier he had written 

T have only once since getting through the Barrage 
at Fcyct felt such exultation. . . . The “only once" 
was when I saw you gliding up to me. veiled in 
azure, at the Caledonian Hotel. I thought you 
looked very very beautiful. . . . 

One is reminded of Lawrence’s remark reported 
b> Jessie Chambers: “I’ve loved her, like a lover. 
That’s why I could never love you.” 

Only there was no “you.” “All women, without 
exception, annoy me,” he- wrote to his mother in 
February 1914, and it is clear that this was 
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something on which he and Harold did not 
agree. “Of course you sailors are all heterosexual 
by nature,” Wilfred told him, and one of their 
more serious quarrels arose from a naive yet 
cold-blooded attempt on his part to supply 
Harold with a woman when the latter visited him 
in camp. One would like to know more of the 
invitation to Canada from the mother of his 
pupils, Mme L6ger, in August 1914 (“t am 
conscious that she has a considerable liking for 
me”), but no doubt Mme Leger would ultimately 
have agreed with Mrs Gray that "personal 
experience and individual development can 
hardly be said to have existed for him.” Occasion¬ 
ally in his letters to his mother he hints at 
temptations (“If you knew what hands have been 
laid on my arm, in the night, along the Bordeaux 
streets”), but in fact there is no evidence that 
Owen ever achieved “Intimity” with a woman. 

I NEVITABLY IT HAS BEEN ASKED whether 
he was homosexual. Stallworthy, while ack¬ 
nowledging the numerous references to male 
beauty in the early poems (and bringing to our 
notice one that begins “It was a navy boy, so 
prim, so trim”), suggests that Owen’s trouble 
was no more than that his mother had instilled 
into him the simple (and at that time common) 
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equation “women- unclean^-bad”, which pre¬ 
sumably implied "men clean good”, but which 
lie might have outgrown as his experience 
widened. Harold Owen insists that Wilfred was 
both attractive to women and attracted by them: 
“It was Wilfred himself who would not allow any 
attraction to develop.” This, he says, was because 
Wilfred's devotion to poetry was religious in its 
fervour, and demanded that he be celibate. 
Neither mentions the description of Owen as "an 
idealistic homosexual with a religious back¬ 
ground” that Robert Graves added to the 
American edition of Goodbye to All That, and 
then cut out at Harold Owen’s request. 

Admittedly there is no evidence of any practice 
in this direction, either, on Owen’s part, but it 
cannot be ignored that in the last year of his life 
he was moving in homosexual society. Sassoon 
introduced him to Robert Ross, whom he met in 
November 1917; Ross, who was reputed to be 
“the first boy Oscar ever had”, entertained him 
to luncheon on two successive days, and in May 
1918 Owen was staying in the flat above Ross’s in 
Half Moon Street. In early 1918, too, he is in a 
Scarborough oyster-bar with “a new friend . . . 
Philip Buinbrigge”; Stallworthy illuminatingly 
refers us to a mention of Hainbiiggc in Timothy 
d’Arch Smith’s Love in Earnest (1970), where he 
appears as the author of an "obscene dialogue in 


Latin between two schoolboys”, and a verse 
play, Achilles in Scyros, an extract from which 
leaves no doubt as to its character. The latter 
work was dedicated to C. K. Scott-MoncrieiT, 
the later translator of Proust, whom Owen met 
in January 1918 in the company of Eddie Marsh, 
and who in May was trying to get Owen a post 
as instructor to a cadet battalion. It is only 
natural to wonder how long, in such company, 
any idealistic homosexual would have remained 
idealistic. 


B ut then the last year, or eighteen months, of 
Owen’s Iife was markedly d ifferent from the rest, 
although Stallworthy does not take this view: 
“he dispels the notion”, as the blurb says, “that 
the shock of the trenches produced a poet of 
instant maturity.” At any rate it can be said that 
Owen’s commitment to his subject—the suffering 
of men in battle - was slow. Despite Blunden’s 
claim (repeated by Sitwell) that Owen did not 
return to England and volunteer in August 1914 
because of the terms of his “tutorial engagement", 
we find him ditching the importunate Mme Ldgcr 
in October 1914, and taking up a fresh post in 
December that he held till the following summer. 
During this lime his attitude to the war was one 
of detachment: 
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I feel my own life all the more precious and more 
dear in the presence of this deflowering of Europe. 
While it is true that the guns will effect a little useful 
weeding, I am furious with chagrin to think that the 
Minds which were to have excelled the civilisation 
of ten thousand years, are being annihilated. . . . 

Nor was his sympathy with the British 
Expeditionary Force as keen as might have been 
expected: 

I regret the mortality of the English regulars less 
than that of the Erench, Belgian, or even Kussian or 
German armies - because the former are all Tommy 
Atkins, poor fellows, while the continental armies 
are inclusive of the finest brains and temperaments 
of the land. 

As late as August 1915 he is toying with the 
notion of being “a Munitions Worker at Birming¬ 
ham, earning £5 a week.” Or “Can’t Uncle be 
more precise about ‘Good job in War Office’?” 
Or “I seriously should like to join the Italian 
Cavalry; l'or reasons both aesthetic and prac¬ 
tical.” It would be tempting to say that he had no 
real appreciation of the nature of the war if it 
were not for a letter to Harold Owen on 23 
September 1914 recounting at length the woiincs 
of men he had seen in a French hospital. This 
letter (“1 deliberately tell vou all this to educate 
you to the actualities of the war”) foreshadows 
Owen's later habit of carrying photographs of 
war casualties for production on appropriate 
occasions, but it is also one more instance of his 
repressive attitude towards his brother, who at the 
time was sailing in submarine-patrolled waters 
and unlikely to relish such education. 

None the less his first spell in the line ("January 
to May, 1917: his second was from the end of 
September, 1918, to his death at the beginning 
of November) was a terrific shock. It takes an 
effort today to realise ho/v completely un¬ 
prepared, imaginatively, the men of 1914 and 
1915 were for the horrors that awaited them: 
literature had said nothing of the “hideous 
landscapes, vile noises . . . everything unnatural, 
broken, blasted” that was the Western Front, 
and this probably accounts for Owen’s occasional 
sarcasms (“ports’ tearful fooling”; "Above all 
1 am not concerned with Poetry”) at conventional 
literature, suggesting that he felt he had been 
taken in Looking at the thirty or so letters dating 
from this time one cannot help but notice the 
extent to which he shares his sense of outrage with 
his next of kin: 

I can see no excuse for deceiving you about these 
last 4 days. I have suffered seventh hell. 

1 have not been at the front. 

I have been in front of it. 

I held an advanced post, that is, a “dug-out” in the 
middle of No Man’s Land. 

We have a march of 3 miles over shelled road then 
nearly 3 along a flooded trench [etc.]. ... 
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While this passage, and the many that match it, 
are no doubt free from exaggeration, they con¬ 
trast markedly with the tradition that the imagina¬ 
tions of wives or mothers should not be need¬ 
lessly harrowed. When Lieutenant Kenneth 
Garnett wrote, 2 after a year’s war. to his mother 
in November 1915: 

Do you remember the fort at Sea View near the 
Point that the Curwens and I once built? This game 
is just like that, only more people are playing at it 
and we don’t get into a row for getting our clothes 
messy. . . . 

he was in all probability fooling nobody, but at 
least he was trying. A more usual tone was that 
of Christopher lsherwood’s father, writing to his 
wife in November 1914:* 

I can’t think that Jackson had the impudence to tell 
you that 1 exposed myself unnecessarily. It was an 
absolute lie. I am most cautious. Ot course one has 
to lead the men forward and to take risks in doing 
so, but 1 never do anything unnecessary or foolish, 
I can promise you that, and 1 have got at the back 
of my mind the determination to get back to see 
you again. 

Owen’s letters arc not hysterical; they are not 
even especially self-pitying. They are simply 
instinct with an “awful distaste ”, as one of his 
aunts acutely though rather comically put it, for 
the whole business, a horror that men should 
suffer so, that he should suffer so, and he has no 
compunction about letting his mother know it. 
At the same time, they do not really prepare us 
for the poems. There are few, if any, traces of the 
feeling of “Futility” or “Greater Love.” Just 
once or twice at the end it shows through: 

I came out in order to help these boys—directly by 
leading them as well as an officer can; indirectly, by 
watching their sufferings that I may speak of them 
as well as a pleader can. I have done the first. 


T o read stallworthy’s book, and to 
go back to the two works of which it is so 
largely an amalgam, prompts the conclusion that 
a number of elements in Owen’s life and charac¬ 
ter, at first submerged or unresolved, were 
precipitated by the catalyst of trench warfare 
into realisation or near-realisation. This pre¬ 
cipitation in some cases was so radical as to give 
the effect of total reversal. From being indifferent 
to the war, and to the troops fighting it, he 
became deeply concerned. From being an un- 

*Johu Laftin, ed.. Letters from the Front (1973), 
P-7. 

* Christopher Isherwood, Kathleen and Frank 
(1971), p. 303. 


impressive and derivative poet, he became an 
original and unforgettable one. From lacking 
“any touch of tenderness” he became the spokes¬ 
man of a deep and unaffected compassion. From 
being an unlikeable youth he became a likeable 
and admirable man. 

One cannot blame Stallworthy for failing to 
solve this complex problem; one can, perhaps, 
regret his failure to recognise it. “All shaped him 
for his subject,” he maintains, implying a smooth 
and harmonious development, but much as one 
sympathises with his impatience at the “instant 
maturity” legend it remains a convenient short¬ 
hand for the evidence as we have it. It would be 
easy to guess: to say that service with the Man- 
chesters gave Owen his first experience of be¬ 
longing in a common enterprise and put the 
“Lone Wolf” to flight for ever; to say that his 
encounter with Sassoon and his poems showed 
him how poetry could and must deal with things 
as they were and should not be; to say that his 
association with homosexuals introduced him to 
an emotional climate that at the time he found 
liberating and relevant; and to say, finally, that 
the three experiences were connected. But even 
if there could be evidence for such hypotheses, 
we have not got it. 

Whether such considerations are the key to the 
real Wilfred or not, it is certain that the two- 
dimensional figure of Blunden’s memoir is gone 
for good. In its place we must accept a much 
more complicated, and even contradictory, 
personality: commonplace yet uniquely gifted, 
compassionate yet insensitive, complacent yet 
diffident, characterised by the unnatural maturity 
of the mother-dominated yet retaining the eager¬ 
ness and hilarity of extreme youth. “This union 
of opposites was, I fancy, characteristic of his 
whole personality,” as Frank Nicholson wrote, 
“and may perhaps explain his power of inspiring 
affection in men and women alike.” Affection is 
not, on the whole, what one feels for the subject 
of Stallworthy’s narrative; even if we discount 
half of Harold Owen’s anecdotes as the settling 
of a family feud, there is enough left to suggest 
that Wilfred Owen w’as on occasion a rather dis¬ 
agreeable young man, and far from the selfless 
paragon of Mrs Gray’s reminiscence. 

Does this new view of Owen affect oui opinion 
of the poems? At first one thinks not. They are 
still there, an eternally resonant monument to one 
of the most dreadful comers of history. Yet in 
retrospect two casual sentences from a letter 
Robert Graves wrote to Owen seem increasingly 
significant: 

For God’s sake cheer up and write more optimistic¬ 
ally—The war’s not ended yet but a poet should 
have a spirit above wars— 
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It is as if Craves guessed intuitively that for Owen 
the war was not an impersonal calamity to be got 
rid of as soon as possible, but a private involve¬ 
ment, something that seemed part of his isolation, 
his frustrated ambitions in poetry, his sexual 
hang-ups. This is not to accuse Owen of in¬ 
sincerity. Lines such as “The Poetry is in the 
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pity” and “The eternal reciprocity of tears” will 
never lose their enormous impact that is utterly 
free from affectation. It is just that they no longer 
seem like utterances of The Spirit of the Pities. 
Somewhere behind them was a human problem 
that even after fifty years we are a long way from 
understanding. 


The “Ultra” Secret 

Enigma ” in the War — By Constantine FitzGibbon 


T here is a story, apocryphal no doubt, 
about an ageing cardinal, dining at the table 
of contemporaries of the highest Italian nobility. 
One of the younger, and perhaps more foolish, 
guests asked this Prince of the Church whether as 
a young priest long ago he had not found a certain 
embarrassment in some of the confessions he had 
had to hear and, even more, in the questions he 
had had to ask of young women who wished to 
confess sins of a sexual na f ure. The old bishop, in 
an attempt to explain why a priest in his side of 
the confessional is beyond such embarrassment, 
told the story of the first such confession he had 
ever heard. He added that he had advised the 
countess or duchess involved not to inform her 
husband that their first-born, the son and heir, 
was almost certainly a bastard. The whole long 
table had fallen silent, and, at its far end, their 
hostess fainted away. At the other end the eldest 
son and heir threw down his napkin: under the 
eyes of his younger brothers and their wives, he 
left the room. 

How long is the secrecy of a secret? That of a 
state secret is usually very short—British admin¬ 
istrative legislation now says 30 years, though this 
rule is not observed in either direction, by ex- 
Cabinet Ministers on the one hand or on the other 
by historians dealing with certain activities of 
those Ministers before they became ex. The 
Byzantines, on the other hand, kept “Greek Fire” 
secret for a very long time, indeed for the duration 
of their Empire which it helped greatly to protect 
against Arab, Russian and Turkish assault 
almost for a millennium, and the secret of which is 
still not finally resolved to everyone’s satisfaction 
today. 

Secret intelligence in our century seems to be 
far more vulnerable. It is not here a matter so 
much of espionage, of “James Bondery”, for Ian 

1 The Ultra Secret. By F. W. Winterbotham. 
Weidenfeid & Nicolson, £3.25. 


Fleming, his predecessors and successors, gave 
away almost no secrets of any use to any enemy. 
What counts is the main source of military and 
diplomatic intelligence that espionage, recon¬ 
naissance, and so on help to conceal by accepting 
the publicity and rewards which the state willingly 
gives to the practitioners of those dangerous 
crafts. Real intelligence, which made an enormous 
contribution to the winning of the First and 
Second World Wars, and is indubitably involved 
both in the present, cold Third World War and in 
preparation against the horrors of a hot, nuclear 
Fourth World War, is concerned primarily with 
cipher breaking, that is to say with knowledge of 
what the enemy’s (or future enemy’s) strategic and 
tactical plans are before he puts these into opera¬ 
tion. The methods of collection, evaluation, and 
application of intelligence so gathered are truly 
secret. With technological change, such as the 
invention of new cipher machines and of compu¬ 
ters, the first element in this triple operation 
becomes less important: the other two, and 
ultimately more important, elements of this 
complex operation do not. In order to estimate 
the strategic value to a potential enemy of Group 
Captain Winterbotham’s recently published 
book, 1 it is necessary to explain some of the 
background. 

While America was still neutral in 1916 and 
1917, the British began to leak their own cipher- 
breaking secrets, at least some of the more 
superficial ones, to the Americans, in particular 
to a Mr Edward Bell of the United States Embassy 
in London. This intelligence operation, which 
almost certainly “won” the U-boat battle in the 
Atlantic, was directed by Admiral Hall from 
Room 40 (a much larger complex than its name 
implies) at the Admiralty. The files of Room 40 
are still unavailable, and Admiral Hall’s activities 
were never revealed by himself but only in part by 
his biographer. Admiral James, many years 
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later. 1 By then another World War had come and 
gone, computers been created and become effec¬ 
tive, and cipher-breaking in its technical sense 
utterly different. Meanwhile Room 40, by break¬ 
ing the so-culled Zimmermann Telegram (which 
postulated unrestricted U-boat warfare against 
American shipping, and hoped for the involve¬ 
ment of both Mexico and Japan in war against the 
U.S.A. should America object), had won a major, 
perhaps the major, strategic and diplomatic 
victory of the Western Allies. America entered the 
war. Had Mr Bell and Ambassador Page not 
been, in part, indoctrinated into and certainly 
convinced of the reliability of Room 40, it would 
have been even more difficult to persuade Presi¬ 
dent Wilson that he could no longer afford to be 
“too proud to fight.” On the other hand the 
delicacy of this intelligence was intense. American 
security was as leaky as the sieve of the Jurnbhes. 
Had the Germans suspected that Admiral Hall 
was reading their diplomatic and naval ciphers 
(while the French were reading their land ones) 
they would have changed these, and not only the 
Atlantic battle but the whole War might well have 
been lost. Cipher-breaking is to security as A is to 
B. This is why Admiral Hall took his secrets to 
the grave. 

It was, however, necessary further to enlighten 
the Americans once they were an “associated 
power,” though never an ally, in the war against 
the Central Powers. 

There was in embryonic form an American 
intelligence service. It contained a cipher-breaking 
unit, almost entirely created by Herbert O. 
Yardley, a cryptanalyst of distinction. His 
dramatically named Black Chamber became 
part of U.S. intelligence called, in 1918, M.I.8. 3 

2 Admiral Sir William James, The Eyes oj the Navy 
(London, 1955). 

3 Herbert O. Yardley, The Black Chamber (London, 
1931). 

* David Kahn, The Code-breakers , Wcidcnfeld & 
Nicolson (London, 1973). 
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It seems that the British and French gave him 
some, but not much, information about their 
methods. It is probable (at least to this writer) 
that they remained very reticent about European 
matters, less so about Mexican, Japanese and 
other Asian ciphers. In any event the Black 
Chamber was w-ound up in 1929, when Henry L. 
Stiinson became Secretary of State, wilh the 
curious if attractive comment that "gentlemen do 
not read one another’s mail.” Yardley was out of 
work, short of money, and wrote his memoirs, 
first serialised in The Saturday Evening Post. The 
Jumblies had sailed away again in their sieve. 

W hen General Hu>rKi Tojo formed his Japan- 
ese war-time government in 1941 oneofhisfirst 
acts was to send for his Chief of Intelligence, draw 
that man’s attention to Herbert Yardley’s book 
which he had read, and demand assurance that 
such a trick could never again be played by 
American intelligence against the Japanese. He 
received this assurance, which was incorrect. 1 
The Americans, with some (but not much) British 
assistance, had already broken many top Japanese 
ciphers. To this intelligence operation they once 
again gave an exaggeratedly melodramatic name. 
Magic. But the Americans of 1941 lacked the 
expertise to carry out the second and third 
parts of so major an intelligence operation, for 
had they done so it is unlikely that almost the 
entire U.S. Navy would have been sitting like a 
row of ducks in Pearl Harbour on 7 December 
1941. The hostess fainted: the heir hurried from 
the room. A new U.S. Navy was built with 
amazing speed and power while Anglo-American 
intelligence at the highest level rapidly became 
almost entirely unified. It received the far less 
melodramatic British name of Ultra. It was 
supposed to be entirely secret, and forever. One of 
its principal administrators was a Royal Air Force 
Officer named Winterbotham, to whom many of 
us, British and American, swore a sort of oath 
never to divulge what we knew, indeed never to 
use the word Ultra or give any indication of its 
existence, past, present or future, or the location 
of a dreary place called Bletchley where most of 
us had worked at one time or another during the 
Second World War if engaged in this sort of /, 
or of the German Enigma machine, which we 
were reading or having read to us. 

The Enigma machine can be roughly described 
as a form of typewriter, which automatically 
enciphers signals which can then, in theory, only 
be deciphered by another Enigma machine. The 
method of en- and decipherment can be speedily 
changed. It was believed by the Germans, who 
invented it about 1926, to be an unbreakable 
system. Precisely how and when it fell into 
foreign hands is not clear. According to Michel 
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Garder (La Guerre Seer He, Plon, 1957) and to 
Gustave Bertrand (Enigma, Plon, 1973) the 
French had it before the War of 1939, but failed 
to exploit it. The British seem to have acquired it, 
or knowledge of its construction, from the Poles 
or the French (or from both) and to have made it 
operational early in the spring of 1940. So far as 
I know, the Soviets had no knowledge of Enigma 
from any source, at least during the Second 
World War. 

T his lengthy preamble wii i , I hope, make it 
clear why it is so difficult to review this book. Not 
that it is hard to do so from a literary point of 
view. It is written in a clumsy prose, bureaucratic 
in the pejorative sense, comparable more to that 
of a minor urban district councillor than to that 
of a senior staff officer trained to be both brief 
and above all unambiguous. The proofs have 
been read with deplorable sloppiness, names 
frequentl> mis-spelt or given alternative spellings, 
for which one must blame both the author and the 
publisher. The material seems to have been 
poured in, and no doubt at the suggestion of 
others occasionally ladled out again, regardless of 
shape and occasionally of simple continuity 
either in time or theme. / s a literary work, then, 
a failure, with only one redeeming quality: it is 
short, a mere 191 pages. 

As a historian 1 hesitate almost entirely to 
criticise this work, in part because 1 intend to 
keep my promise not to divulge secret knowledge 
acquired as an intelligence officer during the 
Second World War, in part because the facts ate 
far from clear and some of the clarification offered 
by The Ultra Secret is misleading. Certainly the 
author’s judgment of character among the very 
senior officers who read, and acted on. Ultra is 
frequently at fault. I myself was one of the very 
few officers at 12th U.S. Army Group Hq. in the 
spring and summer of 1944 who read Ultra. It 
was then and there primarily a matter of German 
Order of Battle, and I was responsible for that 
section of General Bradley’s tactical G-2.1 briefed 
my Commanding General at least twice a day, 
usually more frequently when the battle became 
fluid. I was in constant touch with the British and 
with Field Marshal Montgomery’s army group 
both before and after our own was operational 
early in August. The suggestion, repeated more 
than once, that senior G.o.C.s, and Montgomery 
in particular did not like Ultra because it 
deprived them of their glory or, a meaner sug¬ 
gestion, because they felt that persons even senior 
to themselves might be looking over their shoul¬ 
der, verges on slander. Montgomery and his 
intelligence staff, led in Africa and in Europe by 
Brigadier E. T. Williams, made the fullest possible 
use of Ultra. This they concealed, with proper 
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discretion. But it was their fighting soldiers who 
won the battles, not Group Captains safe abed in 
London or BletchJcy nor even members of the 
intelligence staffs abroad. We helped, our help 
was taken and used: they fought, and died, and 
won. 

The feedino of almost raw intelligence to the 
political leaders was also not always desirable. Of 
course Churchill (who was fascinated by Ultra 
as part of his own personal duel with Hitler) and 
Roosevelt had to know what the Fuehrer's orders 
were, but these triumphs of deciphering were not 
infrequently passed to them without proper 
evaluation. The tragedy of 20 July 1944 is not 
unconnected with this failure. 

Those Germans who had been attempting 
for some years to eliminate Hitler—finally by 
assassination—and so end the War, did not of 
course communicate with one another, let alone 
with the Western Allies, by Enigma. They relied 
on diplomatic and even on clerical channels. 
Thus the late Bishop Beil of Chichester was able 
(via Stockholm) to pass the plans of the uprising 
to the Foreign Office. There they seem to have 
been blocked by Anthony Eden. (These papers. 
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unlike Ultra or parts thereof are still “unavail¬ 
able” and may no longer even exist.) In any 
event, the Foreign Office saw no reason to inform 
Bletchlcy that an event of the greatest possible 
political importance was under way inside Ger¬ 
many. Therefore Bletchley did not, or more 
probably could not, inform cither Eisenhower or 
Montgomery, to whom the German C-in-C 
West, Field Marshal von Kluge, was supposed to 
surrender as soon as Hitler was reported dead. 
Quite the contrary. On 20 July the highest 
British and American field commands were agog 
with lack of information. Churchill himself had 
been fed raw Ultra on the 20th, and on the 
following day was unaware who Field Marshal 
von Wilzleben might be. “A German Badoglio?” 
he is said to have asked. The fault for this gross 
and terrible incompetence probably rests more 
with Eden’s Foreign Office than with Bletchley; 
but still the final information should not have 
been given to Churchill, by Bletchley, un- 
cvaluated. It is possible, though certainly not 
probable, that a higher level of intelligence 
cooperation (once Colonel Stauffenberg was on 
the air as well as on land-lines) might have ended 
the War in the West on the afternoon of 20 July 
1944. 

The Ardennes offensive in December of that 
year should also have been anticipated and par¬ 
ried, though by then the Germans, back in 
Germany, were intensely security-conscious and 
also largely on land-lines so that the flow of 
Ulira, upon which we had relied and increas¬ 
ingly for so long, was becoming a trickle. Never¬ 
theless, what we had was incorrectly evaluated, 
though we should have learned from Arnhem in 
September. Ultra had identified the 11 SS Panzer 
Corps in the Arnhem area. First Airborne 
Army discounted this dangerous formation, 
deluded by the fact that it had been “recently 
destroyed” in France and, undoubtedly, by our 
own use of cover names and cover plans. General 
Bradley was not misled either by this or by 
Montgomery’s belief that his plan of three suc¬ 
cessive drops was so simple it would itself delude 
the Germans. Bradley had no control over the 
operation, but his request that the British, not 
one of the two American airborne divisions as 
originally intended, be dropped last and at 
Arnhem was accepted by those who made such 
decisions. What happened to the First British 
Airborne Division at Arnhem is history. When, 
therefore, occasional references to something 
quite new, the Sixth SS Panzer army, sporadically 
appeared on Ultra, in late October, some of the 
Intelligence staffs felt considerable alarm. Again 
we were told that it was “cover”, that the 
Germans were finished, that they could never 
mount an offensive in the West again. Here 
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liaison, or understanding, was fallacious not 
between Bletchley and the Foreign Office, but 
between Bletchley and the over-confident generals 
at SHAJEF and higher. These men, in their ap¬ 
parent triumph, did not listen to their Order of 
Battle experts. Some of us knew that whereas the 
Anglo-Americans might invent an entirely bogus 
army group in the spring of 1944, and might up 
to a point—though not nearly to the extent since 
claimed—fool the Germans with FUSAG, the 
Germans could not invent a bogus SS Panzer 
Army, since the German military did not ad¬ 
minister the SS. Furthermore, they were so 
extremely discreet about this Panzer Army that 
it was clearly not intended to attract our atten¬ 
tion. And the “disappearance” of certain SS 
formations only reinforced the concept that the 
Sixth SS Panzer Army was for real. Bletchley 
should have insisted, but failed to convince. 
Was it Httbtis, based to some extent on Ultra’s 
past successes? In any case it was a failure of 
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supreme political importance; for the result was 
that the Russians, not we, won that War. 

The War in fact should have been won in the 
early autumn of 1944, with the Russians still 
almost entirely behind the Carpathians. We had 
become sloppy, relying too much on the de¬ 
ciphering of Ultra, too little on its evaluation. 

The Ultra Secret does not deal with the immense 
pains we went to in order to conceal Ultra not 
only from our German enemies but also from our 
Russian allies, so likely to change sides again at 
almost any moment. That is in itself a fascinating 
story, the ruses by which vve got vital intelligence 
to the Soviets without revealing its source. Well, 
now they know the source. We may assume that 
they have had this knowledge for some time. But 
now they know, more or less, how we used it. 
And that must be of the very greatest interest to 
the GRU, the KGB, or whatever the various 
Soviet intelligence services may nowadays have 
decided to call themselves. 


Redundant Elegance 

Neiv Poetry—By Douglas Dunn 


T he Shires’ struck me at first as the title 
of a book in which I would be likely to find 
an interesting sense of history. No, 1 was to be 
disappointed. What I find is a large subject “gone 
over” in such a way as to reduce it to the scale 
of the closely personal. Donald Davie has a fine 
notion of writing. More than anything else, it is 
“fineness”, a deliberately courted delicacy and 
elegance, that defeats my prior willingness to 
welcome The Shires. Having re-read his Collected 
Poems, 1 was ready for this new book, and ready 
to like it. 

What irritated me most was its chattiness— 

Butty an, of course. But Potton it was, or Sandy, 
Threaded on the Cambridge road, that showed 
Dissenting nineteenth-century demureness 
Jn a brick chapel. 

So begins “Bedfordshire”, with its air of research 
lightly presented, and its gratuitous, argufying 
locution. Nor is that the only example. We get, 
for instance. 

And yet Spaghetti Junction on the M 
6 is. shall we say. . . . 

or, 

1 The Shires. By Donald Davie. Routledge, £2-50. 


A (lassical region, then ? 1 think so, yes — 

a manner almost of the too-closely supervised 
seminar, in which the chairman is working too 
hard at trying to be relaxed, or “natural.” 

Davie's language is the language of education, 
of culture. 1 can see sherries at sundown, comfort¬ 
able motorcars waiting on the drive. What such 
comfort can lead to can be seen in lines like 

But I. A. Pic hards on Shelley 
lias an objuscating splendour 

—the acknowledgement of a specialist. 

Of the coalfields of County Durham, Davie 
says that they are like 

tundra. 

Rain-forest, karst, savannah; 

A humanly created 
Topographical constant. . . . 

which is what de-humanised and trivialising 
Americans get up to, incapable of a little warmth. 
Charles Tomlinson (as we shall see later) manages 
the same “poeticising” frivolities, indulging in the 
quaint picturesque, the mutely philosophised, the 
inflated, which both Tomlinson and Davie get 
from the Black Mountain. 

The Shires carries a weight of reminiscence, 
autobiography, and private sensation, for which 
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the virtually archaeological title does not prepare 
us. It is a book by a motorist—“Driving up from 
Tees-side. .. .” Poet-as-driver is a man 1 find 
hard to accept. He’s a figure who ought to get out 
and walk. Or just be in a place, settled. Poets 
should never learn how to drive. 

The poem of most scale in the book is "York¬ 
shire." It begins with 

The graces, yes—-and the airs' To airs and graces 
Equally the West Riding gave no houseroom 
When I was young. Ballooning and mincing airs 
Put on in the ‘‘down there“ of England' 

Essentially, the poem is about an enrichment of 
life achieved by hiving off from the repressive and 
prejudiced states of mind associated with “The 
North”, though, being more Northern than 
Davie, 1 find the North-South antithesis not-only 
amusing but a misleading generalisation. But it 
is true for Davie, who makes it autobiographical, 
and, from a historical rhapsody, he closes the 
poem with, 

/ have a Grace. Whether or no the Muses 
Patronize me, 1 have a Grace in my house 
And no elf-lady. Queen she is called, and increase. 
Though late-come, straitened, of a Northern 
Province, 

which I find beautiful both in sentiment and 
writing. 


ATLAS 
OF ANCIENT 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Jacquetta Hawkes 
(editor) 

The first book to present world-wide 
Archaeological information on a 
geographical rather than a strictly 
historical basis. Each important 
area is presented by an expert 
with detailed plans, descriptions 
and reconstructions of the main sites. 
For the archaeological student 
and traveller. 

179 sites described. 272 pages, 350 two-colour 
maps, plans and drawings. 
Chronological chart Glossary, Index. £6.50 

■■■■ Heinemann ■■■■ 


R isino from a similar consciousness, that 
of reconsidering "home” and “origin”, 
Charles Tomlinson writes— 

Is it patience or anger most renders the will keen? 
This is daily discontent. This is the way in. 

l*ve no quarrel with these lines. Set in the subject 
of his title poem, s they arc provocative, moving; 
and I appreciate the extent to which his point 
combines both feeling and intellect. - 

Yet Tomlinson’s language, like Davie’s, has loo 
polished a cultural glow. Writing of his humble 
origin, and returns, Tomlinson seems too urbane; 
his language and feelings look as if they had 
rubbed uncomfortably against an unattractive 
subject, and been obliged to assume fastidious¬ 
ness. 

Whether the hard-won and well-deserved 
reputation that Roy Fisher’s poem "City” has 
been accorded in recent years is of importance 
here. I’m unsure. Certainly, Tomlinson has a 
concern for “civility”, a theme of Fisher’s. But 
Tomlinson, while he possesses memory, is, I feel, 
further from his subject than the turbulence of the 
"Manscape” section of poems would have us 
believe. There is a certain revulsion about his 
response—-"mannerless”, “acrid.” Between Tom¬ 
linson and his beginnings is too much faith in 
what he has now become, which prevents him 
getting at those beginnings, as the poems to some 
extent make clear. 

I thought it once 

Too desolate, diminished and too tame 
To be the foundation for anything 

he says of the single landscape his life carries with 
him. The dilemma is moving, and important. You 
will find few admissions of the fact that most of 
the younger writers tend to come from the sort 
of background not previously associated with 
"literature.” Tomlinson sulfers the handicap of 
his generation in that he finds it difficult to admit 
his own origin to himself. It’s as if, like Davie, lie 
thought it would be an unwelcome intrusion on the 
cultural register of a poem to talk of something so 
“social”, so immediate, so rewarding of exploring 
in poems. Is it entirely insignificant that both Davie 
and Tomlinson have become, of all our poets, the 
two most obsessed with technique and the availa¬ 
bility of Ameiican “innovations” ?1 think not. Not 
inverted snobbery, surely, in their canvassing of 
erudition, the aesthetic, and so on; but whatever 
it is, I find it tragic, the withholding of a capability 
from a subject matter which could have done with 
their skill. Yet those of us who think this way, 
who have faith in our nationality and in being 
native, can wail as long as we like about what 

* The Way In. By Charles Tomlinson. Oxford 
University Press, £1 *25. 
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poets’ temperaments choose for them. Nothing, I 
suppose, will change them, though l feel at liberty 
to criticise. For instance, the languishing deca¬ 
dence of these lines from “Hokusai on the Trent”: 

And what painting could taste of suth dragging 
afternoons 

Whose tints are tainted, whose Fujiyama* slag ? 

which is an insult of someone else’s art on our 
reality. Nothing more than brushstrokes, tricks 
of decor. 

Tomlinson appears to profess that he has no 
obligation other than to be careful, and, in the 
ways of poetic technique, “accurate.” Despite his 
poem on “Class”—typically Lnglish, this; it’s 
about pronunciation —or his poem on “The Rich”, 
Tomlinson imparts the sensation that he’s class¬ 
less. There is too high an estimate put on beauty, 
artistry, poise and imagination as virtues which 
help to salvage an identity from the preconcep¬ 
tions society generates and perpetuates. Tomlin¬ 
son “got out” easier than he can get back “in.” 
r Ihal seems evident from “Manscapcs.” 

Art and its problems don’t lend themselves to 
populist solutions; and the term “relevance” is a 
piece of canting indecency. Yet when the imagi¬ 
nation is drawn towards the social, especially 
when this involves what is most personal to a 
writer—his beginnings it can’t expect to survive 
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on its own terms. Tt has to bend a little, admit 
generosity, modify the centuries of privilege and 
exclusiveness upon which it was erected as part 
of the culture of some, and not c3f the many. 
Before he sought his “way in”, Tomlinson built 
up exactly such an aesthetic barrier between 
himself and what he recently sought to re-enter. 
It proved intractable before such a consciousness. 

And at the same time there is an admirable 
>criousness of purpose in “Manscupes”, the only 
section of The Way In I’ve chosen, perversely, to 
discuss. These poems arc full of an excellence of 
phrase, a sensuous delineation of feeling and 
particulars. This is also true of The Shires. But 
when both poets touch on identifiable realities, 
they become as “middlebrow” as Tomlinson has 
described Larkin. It gives me immense pleasure 
to say so. Tomlinson, of his new urban subjects, 
.vo s; 

It will need more than talk and trees 
To coax a style from these disparities. 

We know that. It will in fact need identification, 
politics, and the will to show more generous 
involvement than the past weight and establish¬ 
ment of Tomlinson’s career can probably allow. 
But I hope not. Both Davie and Tomlinson have 
subjects available, through which they could 
biaze and scorch. 



GEORGE GROSZ 

by HANS HESS 

George Grosz's work has become synonymous with the 
pre-Nazi Germany in which he lived, and which fie 
depicted with such savage intensity. 

This first major examination of the great satirist considers 
all the essential elements of Grosz's life, and illustrates 
over 200 of his works. 

The late Hans Hess was Reader in the History and 
Theory of Art at the University of Sussex. 

'A brilliant exposition of one of the most trenchant, 
pungent artists of the 20th century ' — Sunday Times 

'Told with ai ute and objective insight.' — The Times 

'This is certainly the fullest study of Grosz in English and 
it is unique in the insight it offers into the final, often 
neglected stage of this important artist’s career. . . 
Highly readable and recommended to all lovers of 
Grosz as well as to anyone interested in Weimar 
Germany.' — Time Out 

. . does handsome justice to this savage draughtsman 
of pre-Nazi Germany and traces his less well publicised 
career in America.' — Financial Times 

£ 9.50 STUDIO VISTA 
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T he language of Jon Silkin’s The Principle 
of Water* is hard and searching. In, for 
instance, hjs sequence “Killhope Wheel”, no 
matter how'accurately he describes episodes, or 
objects identifiable as part of “reality”, language 
evokes mysteriousness rather than the plainly 
visual. The radical romanticism of the sequence 
is somehow converted to a sweeter purpose, and 
beauty is born out of complaint. 

There is a weighty power of sound in Silkin's 
poems. It’s more than my accent which empha¬ 
sises his “r” sounds, or finds itself deepening 
vowels. Involved in his art of resonance, his 
images, what can be seen, are chosen so that an 
almost indefinable quality of “moral”, of a 
point being made, is imparted as well-- 

A want of sound hones 

in a d/op oj moistme from the u heel that 

turned and washed the ore. 

T can sec what is being described; but it is that 
“want of sound” that holds the meaning of the 
scene, is the caption to the entire image. 

By his own profession, Silkin is a “committed” 
poet. Recent editorials in Silkin's magazine 
Stand have been attempting to make the idea of 
“commitment” acceptable as something more 
than a purely emotional issue. Silkin himself, 
despite the subjects of “Killhope Wheel”, or the 
bleak European despair of his long poem “The 
People”, dwells on particulars so long, with such 
a severe and earnest concentration, that the 
result is virtually mystical. Both Davie and 
Tomlinson are presumably anxious to avoid the 
implications of “commitment.” But their poems 
are much closer to the surface of life, closer to 
the topical, than Silkin ever gets or, probably 
would want to get. Clarity and directness are 
thought essential to any “committed” writing. 
Silkin works against that baleful simplification. 

For instance, it could never be said that 
Silkin was an “elegant” poet, in anything like the 
way that description fits Davie or Tomlinson. 
A deliberate attempt would seem to have been 
made by Silkin to avoid the sort of diction and 
style which were introduced by the Movement in 
the iy50s, and of which Tomlinson, to be fair, 
was a principal enemy. Yet Tomlinson acquired 
his own dogmas abroad, and they can be seen 
to be as limiting for a British writer as what 
others took from the 1950s—an elegance, 
virtually aesthetic in its implications to the 
extent that it hindeicd more social subjects from 
being properly implicated in the range of work. 

Spontaneity is far from being the cure of 
elegance. Nor do we want poems rough at the 
edges to make us say, “Well, at least it’s not 

* The Principle ot Water. By Jon Silkin. Carcanct 
Press, £2 20, paper £1.25. 


AN AMERICAN 
LIFE 

Jeb Stuart Magruder 

“This is a coherent and dramatic account of 
exactly how Watergate happened. It is anthology 
of living character sketches that throw interesting 
new light on the people in the Nixon 
administration”— New York Times 
The gripping, sometimes tragic story of Jcb Stuart 
Magruder’s rise and fall m the Watergate 
scandal. In 1972 he became deputy director of the 
Committee to Re-elect the President and became 
involved in the plot to break into the offices of the 
Democratic Party. After the Watergate burglars 
Magruder immediately became a central figure in 
the Watergate cover up. 

As much a personal tragedy as a political one 
An American Life is one of the most vivid insider’s 
pictures of the Nixon administration ever 
written. jC 3.95 

THE BEAST 
AND THE 
MONK 

Susan Chitty 

Charles Kingsley, author of the eternal classics 
1 he Water Babies and Westward Ho ! was one of the 
most prominent men of his age. Here is the 
private and public life of Kingsley traced with 
lucidity and an enthusiasm which is sympathetic 
without being uncritical. 

“Remarkably revealing psychological study ... a 
treasure trove ol intimate details”— 

Graham Lord, Sunday Express 
“Displayed with sympathy and frankness ... a 
splendid and revealing book”— 

I for Evans, Birmingham Post 
“This extraordinary and revealing biography . . . for 
once justifies the often used publishers’ claim of 
sensarional, never before divulged material”— 

Antonia Eraser, Evening Standard 

£4.95 

TROTSKY 

Joel Carmichael 

A new and illuminating interpretation of Trotsky. 
The first complete one-volume biography of one of 
the founders of the Soviet State and unquestionably 
an architect of the modern world. The author 
skilfully demonstrates that Trotsky’s true tragedy 
was not so much the agony of his personal ordeal 
as the collapse of his intellectual world. £5-95 

S HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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elegant.” It’s the nature of elegance which 
deflects poems from passion and strength, even 
from subjects of weight or importance, into little 
more than exercises in smoothness, good literary 
manners, and the feigned urbanity of the man 
of culture. 

Silkin is not the entire answer to what I feel 
about Davie and Tomlinson. His long poem 
‘‘The People", cast as an inert verse-play, is 
full of firmly worked and severe passages of 
great power. Steeped in the predicaments of 
European Jewishness, and obviously the work of 
long and careful labour, it is of monumental 
dimensions. Too often, though, cadence and 
diction coagulate into a heavy fustian, carefully 
clotted, not sufficiently dramatic to justify its 
nature as a “verse play”, though that I think is 
a form chosen as an occasion by Silkin, a way of 
making the writing possible, rather than an 
opportunity to attempt a peculiarly spoken kind 
of poem. 

His seriousness of purpose is warming. There 
arc no slipshod gestures in the name of “wit.” 
What can be sensed is a sardonic reluctance to 
engage in what is usually thought of as “wry.” 
He turns away from humc ir, from an inappropri¬ 
ate lightness of touch, with the defensive grin of 
one accused, a grin of counter-accusation. It is 
not an easy book. There is nothing in The Prin¬ 
ciple of fVoter to flatter a reader’s expectations, 
or invite his approval. A true talent sticks to its 
truth, demanding a similar earnestness and work 
from the reader. Nor does Silkin’s writing 
advocate that his poems are primarily stylistic 
procedures. Davie and Tomlinson—though here 
perhaps they suffer from their own criticism— 
appear to claim there is a true style for the Age, 
that they know what it is, and write it. This was 
claimed in a recent unsigned manifesto in the 
Spectator , though the poets upheld were J. H. 
Prynne, John James and others, epigoni of 
Black Mountain poets and other Americans. 
Style, however, is not the most important principle 
in poetry. We fritter away our inheritance of 
poems, centuries of the stuff, if we claim that it 
is. You must “say it well”; but, damn it, you 
must also say something worth attending to, and 
in an idiom identifiably native, not someone else's. 


A poet who manages to combine care 
with a robust, native conception of how 
poems ought to be is George Kendrick. The 

* Bicycle Tyre in a Tall Tree. By George Kendrick. 
Carcanet Press, £2.00, paper £1.25. 
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movement of his fines is firm. He doesn’t slither or 
waste time in chatty circumlocutions. He takes 
it for granted that poems happen very often to 
be social, and not, even secondarily, aesthetic 
decorations. Living as he does in the same town 
as myself, I can appreciate the extent to which 
his place is fundamental to what he writes. 
Hull is a remote place, peculiarly condensed in 
atmosphere. It does encourage a poet to consider 
where he lives, and draw his poems from that. 
1 like a feeling for place in poems. In recent years, 
this has been urged on British poets as part of 
an imported Black Mountain programme (see 
Part V of Ed Dorn’s North Atlantic Turbine). 
1 don’t see any need to import what we have 
always had. “The River Men”, “Flying Back”, 
“Radar”, are good examples of it in Kendrick’s 
book. Bicycle Tyre in a Tall Tree* 

He can be ruthlessly sardonic. In “The 
Professionals”, he ends with a rasping curse— 

Never cross the chosen. 

Birds feed out of their mad 
hands. A thousand miles down 
a breakfast wind 
their blessing can kill the crops 
in five counties. 

But despite his attack, the poem is too close to 
light verse, its occasion easily identified. There is 
sometimes a straining after authority in Ken¬ 
drick’s poems. His skill in handling narrative as a 
support to language, cadence and meaning, leads 
him to be too emphatic on his last lines, creating 
poems too isolated in themselves. He may be 
over-conscious of effects. 

What I find missing in his book is a sustained 
sense of theme. A more open approach to writing 
might encourage his imagination to greater play 
outside the limitations of a terse, tightened 
structuring of poems for incisive, dramatic effect. 
Although his sense of place is strong, as I’ve 
said, a more thematic, thoughtful approach to it 
could provide him with poems more ambitious 
in scale. 

Memory, or vision, wrinkles the blind water. 

Between fantasy and fai t. this side of winter. 

The first, inevitable birds light out. 

shows the level of concentration he can achieve. 
He has some admirably dense and mysterious 
lines, drawn from imagination, but with the real 
shadowed closely enough behind them for 
meaning to be caught, as, for instance, in 
“Phobia”, a poem set in the Canal Zone in the 
era of National Service. The poem ends with, 

Nineteen, you He awake at night. Mosquitoes 
embroider the net, voices like shooting stars. 

The calendar crawls through your nights of service. 
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Remembering Auden 

By Cyril Connolly 


Personal song and language 

Thanks to which it's possible for the breathing 

Still to break bread with the dead. . . . 

A few years Atio it would have been 
easier: memories would have come crowding 
in, it remained only to sift them and bring them 
up to date with our last meeting, for [ still saw 
him regularly when he came to England. But 
since he had made his home in Oxford we hardly 
met, except through Stephen Spender. Age still 
finds me devoted to my old friends but increas¬ 
ingly reminded that it is a one-way traffic so that 
I anticipate their rebuffs from an instinct of self- 
protection. 1 used to imagine the old as yarning 
away together or locked in pregnant silence like 
Tennyson and Carlyle. But age is not like that: 
the old are diminishing universes racing further 
and further apart, piling up space between them, 
unable to cope with the simplest mechanics of 
meeting. Artists can be touchy, frivolous and un¬ 
forgiving, and often the only way to catch a 
glimpse of our old friends is at a memorial service 
or a literary award. “O yonge fresshe folkc" be 
warned; friendship is for those who strenuously 
pursue the same goal; cultivate it now and do 
not put it off “for when there will he more time” 
—time there may be but also death, weariness, 
and estrangement. 

I endangered our relationship at a recent 
meeting by telling Wystan that I could not agree 
to destroy his letters, that I did not think it 
scandalous that Keats’ love-letters should have 
been published or the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
nor rejoice in the burning of Byron’s journal. I 
could not wholly deplore the public’s curiosity 
about artists’ lives (better than none at all). But 


Befoki his iji aim on 2b November 1974, Cyril 
Connolly wrote this memoir for a Jorthcoming 
collection. “ M / . //. Auden: A Tribute", edited by 
Stephen Spender, to he published by Weidenfehl 
& Nieohon. Auden died m Vienna on 29 Sep¬ 
tember 1973. 


Wystan saw himself by now as a great gentleman. 
“I am afraid I have become very square in my 
old age,” he answered. 

The class whose vices 
he pilloried was his awn, 
now extinct, except 
for lone survivors like him 
who remember its virtues. 

T have disobeyed his wishes by keeping his letters; 
worse still, T shall want to quote from them. 

1 have to hew my way BACK through the wildcr- 
ness of time to rediscover the dazzling adornment 
of my youth, the one indisputable genius— 
“water-fluent tea-drinking”- whose friendship I 
could once enjoy on an equal footing. I should 
perhaps mention in passing that when 1 am 
moved by the work of a contemporary my 
instinct is to wish to get to know him, and that 
once we have become acquainted, he can do no 
wrong. Some, like George Orwell and Evelyn 
Waugh, were already my friends before they 
revealed their talent; others like Dylan Thomas 
proved too alien to assimilate, or, like Heming¬ 
way, were always somewhere else. 

At that time (the early 1930s), poetry seemed 
to have exhausted itself; Eliot had gone religious, 
the Georgians moribund; Edith Sitwell appeared 
to be resting after giving us her Collected Poems 
of 1930 and Geoffrey Grigson had not quite 
started New Verse. New Signatures, New Writing 
—everything new, but the New Statesman, was 
still in the womb. 

1 first heard of Wystan through Tom Driberg’s 
column in the Daily Express when he required of 
his large public “Awareness of Auden”, referring, 
I think, to the Poems of 1930; but it was The 
Orators (1932) which deeply moved me, while l 
found the chilly Marxism of The Dance of Death 
rather intimidating. But it was not Auden but 
Spender whom 1 was to meet after he wrote me 
a long letter from the island of Mlini about 
The Destructive Element which 1 leviewed in the 
New Statesman. We became firm friends and still 
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are. Isherwood also I was to get to know well and 
it was he who told me to look up Auden at his 
hotel in Valencia where I was to return in my 
reporting on the Spanish Civil War. I went there 
with my wife and Ran Antrim, who at that time 
described himself as “me good pink peer”, and 
we were rather cosseted except for a strict 
examination by the Comintern agent for whom l 
produced a letter from Harry Pollitt, the Secretary 
of the Communist Party. Auden, who was work¬ 
ing for the government radio, seemed overjoyed 
to meet us and ordered a bottle of Spanish 
champagne, a detail which delighted Isherwood, 
who said it would have convinced him that it was 
the real Auden and not some imposter. 

I was at once obsessed with his appearance 
which penetrated deep into my subconscious so 
that I often dreamt about him. (The last time 
was January 1973.) Fortunately there are many 
photographs of the youthful Auden, as he 
remained till the end of the last War; the solid 
cragginess came later. He was tall and slim, with 
a mole on his upper lip, rather untidy tow- 
coloured hair in a loop over his forehead, with 
extraordinary greenish eyes suggesting that 
iceberg glare he liked to claim from his Norse 
ancestors. His voice was unforgettable, with no 
trace then of an American'accent; he was charm¬ 
ing but ruthless, and certainly, like Isherwood, 
a Marxist of sorts, but less close to Communist 
orthodoxy than Day Lewis or Spender. My 
feelings towards him were entirely platonic; 1 
was passionately fond of his poetry and desired 
his friendship but my subconscious demanded 
more and I was put out by a dream (based on 
his ballad) in which, stripped to the waist beside 
a basin (“O plunge your hands in water”) he 
indicated to me two small firm breasts: "Well, 
Cyril, how do you like my lemons?” Though not 
homosexual, T was, I hope, without any preju¬ 
dices: and so was my wife Jean who became one 
of Wystan’s closest women friends, the first, I 
believe, to call him Uncle Wiz and whom he 
described in her copy of his Epithalamium as the 
only woman who could keep him up all night. 

After Valencia (May 1937), we soon met again 
in Barcelona where he took a photograph of 
Antrim playing chess and where, after a good 
lunch with much Perclada Tinto, we went for a 
walk in the gardens of Monjuich. By the remains 
of the old International Exhibition Auden 
retired to pee behind a bush and was immediately 
seized by two militia men—or were they military 
police? They were very indignant at this abuse 
of public property and it took several wavings 
of Harry Pollitt’s letter to set him free. I think 
the incident was important for it revealed the 
misunderstanding between the revolutionary 
poet who felt disinhibited by the workers’ victory 
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and the new bureaucracy to whom the people’s 
gardens deserved more respect than ever before. 
I suppose we were in as much danger then as we 
had been during the shelling of Valencia. By the 
time we left a few days later it was clear to all of 
us that the government could not win. I see, by 
the way, that I reviewed The Dog Beneath the Skin 
for the New Statesman on 12 February 1936, 
and “Spain” on 5 June 1937 whose ending: 

History to the defeated 

may say “alas" hut cannot help or pardon 

he has crossed out in my copy and written “This 
is a lie.” The first contemporary inscription I 
possess is in Look Stranger with an unpublished 
quatrain sometime in 1937. I did not much like 
The Dog Beneath the Skin perhaps because 1 had 
found the hero, Francis Turville Petre, a little too 
much. 

I raise myself upon an awk ward elbow 
and mourn beside the open window 
those two who fell at Pressan Ambo 

The Ascent of F6 seemed to me a far better play. 

One of the drawbacks of being a professional 
critic is that one sometimes cannot get out of 
reviewing a friend’s books although one is 
disappointed. I once apologised to Wystan for 
one of these infrequent disparagements, “O that’s 
all right”, he answered, “I didn’t mind. I thought 
‘It’s just Cyril’.” “And is that what you would 
have said if I had praised it?” 

I iiavf, said that he was ruthless, and I 
do riot mean only that he was intellectually 
tough. He was uncompromising in his feelings, in 
his coherence of idea with action. He was hard- 
edge and unmcllowcd, wanting the benevolence of 
his later years. 1 remember once discussing my 
father and my difficult relationship with him. 
Wystan was adamant. “Those people just batten 
on one. real emotional harpies, they’ve got to 
be taught a lesson. Stand up to him, make him 
see you don’t need him any more.” (“ From the 
immense bat-shadow oj home deliver us.") Shortly 
afterwards my father lunched with me in Soho, a 
treat he always enjoyed, and on the way back I 
stopped the taxi outside my door in Chelsea (he 
lived in South Kensington). He clearly expected 
to be invited in for a talk and a brandy but 1 bade 
him an abrupt farewell and gave the driver his 
address. Clutching his two thick cherrywood 
sticks with the rubber ferrules, his legs crossed, 
his feet in pumps, for owing to arthritis he could 
not stoop to do up laces, he fingered his grey 
moustache while a tear trickled down his cheek. 

1 don’t know which of us felt more unhappy. 

Freud’s way-out colleague Dr Groddeck was 
to blame here, for Auden took him more seriously 
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than Marx. He was more at home among 
biologists and doctors than humanists. He knew 
German but little French, and he was insularly 
devoted to northern England. 

H ow much more difficult it is to write about 
a poet than his work. 1 keep trying to desciibe 
Wystan yet l feel I am but making a grotesque 
waxwork because l cannot communicate the 
mysterious certainty of inspiration that covered 
old envelopes with his tiny crabbed writing. He 
never seemed to erase and never to be at a loss- — 
“nothing superfluous and nothing wanting.” 

To experience the impact of his early poetry 
one should re-read it in the magazines in which 
it first came out. Oxford Poetry , New Country, 
New Signatures , New Writing ("Lay your sleeping 
head my love"), above all. New Verse. Grigson’s 
little sixpenny, so well-printed and composed, was 
a joy right up to its special Auden number, but 
editorial enthusiasm was counteracted by the 
spleen of his alter ego , who saw himself as a 
chef d’t'cole like Breton. But he admired and 
loved Auden who got no worse chastisement 
than a comment that ‘‘there was a smell of light 
verse in the air” (1938). 

1 always felt that the influence of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (later to be dismissed by the old Anglican 
arbiter as the height of bad taste) was extremely 
stimulating to the younger poet seeking to 
revive a convention in which it was possible to 
celebrate homosexual love. Hence those five 
sonnets, which he never reprinted, among the 
loveliest he has written 1 have always thought 
(New Verse No. 5, October 1933): 

(Sleep on beside me though l wak c Jor you . . .] 

I see it often since you've been away: 

The island, the veranda and the /run: 

The tiny steamer breaking Irani the bay; 

The literary mornings with its hoot . 

Our ugly comic servant and then you, 

Lovely and willing every afternoon. 

But find myself with my routine to do. 

And know mg that I shall forget you soon. 

There is a wound and who shall stanch it up? 
Deepening daily, disc barging all the tune 
Power from love. . . . 

Those magical first lines of his! 

The latest ferrule now has tapped the curb. . . , 

or 

August for the people and their favourite islands 
or 

Our on the lawn l He in bed 
Vega conspicuous overhead 

or 

A shilling life will give you all the facts 


In a brief list of my friends in 1937 (I am a 
compulsive list-maker) l end with “?Wiz”—and 
one of my pleasantest moments was when I lent 
him my tails to go to the Palace to receive his 
gold medal from the King and he came straight 
back to tell us about it. I shared with Brian 
Howard the position of his social adviser but 
Brian, more assiduous, soon cut me out. The next 
year witnessed his departure with Isherwood for 
China and in October the publication of my 
Enemies of Promise so eulogistic of his prose and 
verse. 

4 February: “The Indian Ocean is crashingly dull. 
We lake the best pari of a week to cross it. You’re 
to get that book finished before wc return or theie'll 
be big trouble . . . .” 

Jlong Kong• “We are living m a baking hut, but 
move to the Vice-Chancellor’s house today. The 
ambassador saw us while he was dressing, and 
tomorrow we call on the bishop, f.ove Wystan.” 
“It’s Uncle Wiz’s buthday. This evening we're 
giving a big Chinese supper-party. We’re oil' to 
Canton next week. Love C.” 

15 November !93H [ Birmingham] • “I have just finished 
reading Enemies of Promise. . . . As both Eliot and 
Edmund Wilson are Americans ... 1 think E of P. 
is the best English book of criticism since the war, 
and more than Eliot or Wilson you really wrile 
about writing in the only way which is interesting 
to anyone except academics, as a real occupation 
like banking or fucking with all its attendant ego¬ 
tism, boredom, excitement and terror. I do con¬ 
gratulate you on a brilliant but also solid and 
moving book.” 

On their way home from China they had 
passed through America and had both made 
friends whom they found they had missed more 
than they had expected. Abruptly they struck 
camp and migrated to the U.S.A. sufficiently 
near the outbreak of war to incur some hostile 
criticism. Soon afterwards the intellectual ties 
reasserted themselves and Auden began to send 
his American-based poetry to Horizon and New 
Writing. (1 published his elegy on Freud in March, 
1940.) It soon became clear from his important 
transitional poem. New Year Letter (first pub¬ 
lished in the U.S.A. as The Double Man), that 
Auden had undergone a change of heart as well 
as of scene. On this Island (Look Stranger) is 
British, Another Time transitional. New Year 
Letter American, prelude to The Age of Anxiety 
and the Christian poetry of For the Time Being. 

We had met again, briefly, in 1945 when he 
passed through London in his pale American 
officer’s uniform and his flat “a”s (“gas” rhymed 
with “mask”). 

28 November 1946. New York : Wystan charming, 
though very battered-looking. More American than 
ever and much less self-conscious than in London. 

. . . On to chez Chester. At last the luxury of 
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poverty, stairs (no lift), leaking armchair and an 
exquisite dinner—with really good European con¬ 
versation; arguments about poetry and Lorca. 
Mysticism and fucking, according to Wystan, are 
the two extremes where man forgets himself and art 
consequently can’t be made. Much conversation 
about the USA and Wystan continues to propound 
his point of view (see his Introduction to Henry 
James’ American Scene), he is quite pro-British and 
defends this also. He always reverts to the same 
argument which I think is true for him—in the 
USA he receives anonymity, more money (he made 
ten thousand dollars this year and bought a 
mortgage) and his desire is gratified for a large, 
open, impersonal new country. 

Away from the “bat-shadow”, Auden warns us 
of the perils of the big city, hold-ups, the proper use 
of the subway system, and jumping to it at the traffic 
lights: his welcome is like that of the town mouse to 
the country one. 

Dearest Cyril, 

Chester and I sail from here on 7 April [1948], It 
hope very much you will be in London then to look 
after us It would be lovely if you could meet us at 
Victoria (you can be the town mouse this time). 
By the way have you ever read Tender is the Night! 
I did for the first time this summer and found it 
magnificent—probably the best American novel 
since H.J. It made me bawl like a baby. 
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This return visit was after the appearance of the 
American number of Horizon which contained 
“The Fall of Rome” which he dedicated to me. I 
believe or rather 1 hope that it is true that I had 
asked him to write me something that would 
make me cry. It is a beautiful poem and like all 
the true expressions of his genius there is some¬ 
thing totally unpredictable about it (those rein¬ 
deer) yet even so one finds, as once his scientist 
was Groddeck, that now Sheldon had taken over 
—“Cercbrotonic Cato ....” 1 also published “In 
Praise of Limestone.” 

I think ruts is the moment to stop, just before 
Auden’s private face grew, through no choice of 
his own, irrevocably public, finally to settle into 
that striated Roman mask of luminous authority 
which it became harder and harder to penetrate. 
In 1972 I was invited by Alasdair Clayre to the 
All Souls Encaenia where, resplendent in cap and 
gown, Wystan was made a Doctor of Letters. 

“Why Cyril, what on earth are you doing 
here?” “1 came to find you," [ answered. It was 
the only time I had ever seen him at a loss. 


Night in Jerusalem 


I turn solitude 

into words on paper to be consumed 
by a random spark. Night in Jeiusalem 
a sea-bed struck by the moon. My poem 
comes from another planet 

II 

You said fire, 
and I have seen: 
a stone strike a stone 
and eyes of a pregnant cat. 

That night the moon was waxing. 

The sea retreated. 

My yearning upened like berries of blood 

III 

To know as truly as a waterlily 

that it is night. To feel out the darkness 

like a bat. The sweetness 

like an ant. To leave tracks of love 

in the sand like a crab. 

To withdraw conch-like into a shell 
and await the storm. 


David Rokeah 

translated from the Hebrew by Joel Neuberg 
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Breaking the Social Contract 

Your columnist R writes: “The Social Contract has 
indeed a long history. ... As an invention of Rous¬ 
seau’s ... it rests upon the notion of a General Will 
. . . .” (Encounitr, December, p.45). 

Certainly it is most obnoxious, as R would be the 
first to agree, that this fine old notion, so often and so 
worthily the resort of the victims of overweening 
power, should now be abused to refer to a putative 
private deal between just such a power—the Trades 
Unions—and their political creatures —the Labour 
Party. Furthermore it is, to borrow a favourite word 
from the Leader of that party, obscene to describe 
something to which only two groups and not the 
whole citizen-body arc parties as a Social Contract. 

But R grossly underestimates the length of the his¬ 
tory of this idea, which certainly stretches back as far 
as the Athens of the fifth century b.c. Nor is Rousseau 
its most representative classical spokesman. His 
Social Contract would more aptly have been entitled 
The General Will; since it is the latter which is the 
new and distinctive idea. This is, in Rousseau, not 
the basis but the supposed outcome of the notional 
Social Contract. 

A more suitable classical spokesman would be 
John Locke in the previous century. In Chapter VIII 
of Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Government we 
find a very literalistic reading of this idea “Of the 
Beginning of Political Societies.” During the Glorious 
Revolution, for which Locke himself had worked in 
the thin days, the idea of a Social Contract was no 
prerogative of cloistered political theorists. For in the 
operative resolutions of the House of Commons in 
January 1689 we read: 

“That King James II, having endeavoured to 
subvert the constitution of his kingdom by breaking 
the original contract between king and people; and, 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fundamental laws; and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdi¬ 
cated the Government; and that the throne is thereby 
vacant. ...” 

Antony Flew 

University oj Reading 


Anarcho-Terrorists 

In Friedhi'LM KrMNA’s Letter from Berlin on the 
death of Ulrich Schmiicker (“Death of a Nightingale”, 
Encountfr, September) there were several references 
to anarchists, with the stock mention of Bakunin, but 
there was no evidence that Schmiicker and his asso¬ 
ciates and/or assassins have actually had anything to 
do with anarchism. Going by previous knowledge of 
activists and their allies, the whole milieu doesn’t 


sound anarchist at all—certainly the Red Army Frac¬ 
tion and probably the 2 June Movement are more 
neo-Marxist than anything else. A serious analytical 
account of the political complcction of the urban 
guerrilla tendency in the Western left would be more 
valuable than the anecdotal accounts which have so 
far appeared in Encount e.k. 

Nicolas Walter 

Harrow, 

Middlesex 

• 

What Mr Walter calls “anecdotal accounts” happen 
to be factually true narratives of real incidents 
among the various revolutionary groups of our day. 
It is surely of minor importance whether any of them, 
and to what extent, may agree with theoretical 
principles of classical anarchism as defined by Mr 
Walter. History—what is actually happening, and 
how and why—matters more than theory, espe¬ 
cially since the decisive aspect of the new anarcho- 
terrorist movements is their irrational weakness for 
emotionalised non-ideas. Nevertheless, vve probably 
will return to the themes once brilliantly set by Joseph 
Conrad in The Secret Agent and Uniter Western Eves. 
and only recently documented in our pages by Natalie 
Herzen's Diary [Ed. Note.] 


The New Larkin 

Both tor thf readers of Encounter and of Mon¬ 
tale's poetry in general would Mr Clive James 
(Encounter, December) care to explain in what way 
Diario del ‘7 / e del '72 is “nothing like the collection 
of poems its predecessors were”? Or does he mean to 
say that this collection is not like its predecessors as 
the predecessors (Os.si di seppia. l.e occasioni. La 
bufera e altro and Satura) were not like each other? 

G. Sindh 

Belfast 


Is rr a twist of fatf or simply an extra gene, which 
dictates that 1 should be rewarded lor writing an 
article on Philip Larkin by becoming entangled in an 
interminable correspondence with a Professor of 
Italian bearing an Oriental name and resident in 
Belfast? 

By saying that the Diario is “nothing like the col¬ 
lection of poems its predecessors were” I meant, of 
course, that it is not as good. 

On a separate but related topic, please allow me to 
forestall Professor Singh’s vigilance by pleading that 
the spelling La bufora for La bufera in my recent 
article on Gianfranco Contini in the Times Literary 
Supplement was the printer’s error and not mine. 
I am telling you this because Professor Singh is pretty 
well bound to write to you as well as to the TLS. I 
have also warned the editors of Penthouse, Music 
Business Weekly and Motor Sport. 

Yours desperately, 

Cmve James 

Cambridge 
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Rousseau & China 

Reading Professor Robert Nisbet’s admirable 
presentation of Rousseau's thoughts, (Encounter, 
September) I was gripped with a mounting expectation 
of a reference to Mao Tse-tung or to China, only to 
be disappointed. Why does a contributor to Encoun¬ 
ter content himself with a mention of Frantz Fanon 
(who was discussed in the previous issue)? Those who 
have had personal experience of China are anxious to 
know if Mao Tse-tung has been influenced with 
Rousseau’s writings. Professor Nisbet might be in a 
position to ask the poet-Chairman this question and 
should lose no time in doing it. His answer may in 
either case stimulate thoughts on how feudalism both 
in 18th-century Europe and in 20th-century China has 
influenced political philosophy. As a regular reader of 
Encounter for the last twenty years, 1 am surprised 
at the total lack of coverage of mainland China. 
Perhaps the editors of Encounter are not yet 
aware of the significance of a quarter of the world’s 
population. 

E. S THICKER 


Base / 


[“Total lack of coverage” is a bit severe. Among our 
articles on “mainland China”, there were, m addition 
to smaller contributions like Alberto Moravia’s 
account of a conversation on Peking, “A Chinese 
Writer” (Encownitr, January I968)at least two pieces 
of direct reportage and anal; as: Richard Crossman's 
“China Diary” (Encounter, March 1959) and Barbara 
Wootlon’s “Journey to China” (June 1973). We intend 
to publish more; meanwhile wc will encourage 
Professor Nisbet to look further into the thoughts of 
Chairman Mao.— Ed. Note J 


Mishan's Inflation 

Mr Alan Reynolds [Letters, January] is right, T have 
inadvertently discovered the twenty-second economic 
fallacy. And it is, as he says, one of “composition”; 
more specifically of Mr Reynolds’ composition. 

The Reynolds’ fallacy can be stated as follows: 
“Wherever a trade union succeeds in its pay claim and, 


in consequence, raises the price of its product, there 
will be less money left to buy other goods, the prices 
of which will then fall. Ergo the price-level cannot 
rise, or not very much.” 

But, of course, we observe that prices are rising at 
an unprecedented rate. And I am indeed arguing 
that in the last year or two, the supply of money has 
been increasing in Britain in large part owing to the 
extent of the wage concessions. 

E. J. Mis HAN 

London School of Economics 


Who Needs Exams? 

I n his article in support of examinations C. B, Cox 
quotes an extract of an interview between a university 
teacher and an “indoctrinated” student: 

Candidate: The school forces middle-class values 
on the working classes. 

Intfrviewkr (with intended irony): You mean 
Shakespeare and Beethoven? 

Candidate: Yes. 

The interviewer’s question, with its appalling logic, 
does not show the examination system in good light. 
A whole series of similar imaginary interchanges 
come to mind. For instance; 


INDEX TO VOLUME XLIH 

The Indfx to Volume XL1II (July-December 1974) is 
now available and will be sent, free of charge, on 
application to Encounter, 59 St Martin’s I^ane, 
London WC2N 4JS. Standing orders for future 
indexes can also be accepted. 

Readers who have already applied to be put on the 
standing orders list need not apply again, as they will 
receive the new index automatically. 


-Encounters (no relation)- 


The middle-aged woman in the blue ski-pants 
threw her head back and let out a nerve-jangling 
scream. It reverberated around the windowless base¬ 
ment while the cross-legged circle watched im¬ 
passively. 

It might have been experimental theatre — but, in 
fact, the performance was all part of the activities 
of a London encounter group dedicated to self- 
discovery and the release of pent-up city tensions. 

For three-and-a-half hours, with the abandon of 
children at a day nursery, young and old alike took 


part in a random programme of encounter activities. 
Striking Chaplincsque poses in stockinged feet, they 
tried to push one another off balance with open- 
handed taps. 

Every night of the week, thousands of Londoners 
are doing much the same thing. Encounter groups, 
the therapeutic craze that began in California in the 
sixties, are catching on in Britain in a big way. 
For Britons—required by custom to keep their 
emotions in check and their upper lips stiff—encoun¬ 
ter groups offer a way to let loose. 

Evening Standard (London) 
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Candidate: The mass media force American values 
on the British. 

Interviewer: You mean Emerson and Henry 
James? 

Professor Cox’s system of values omits, I believe, 
the greatest value of all: the respect for human beings 
as equals. The chief defect of the examination is not 
that it moulds the child’s imagination and intelligence 
into distorted and rigid forms —that, in itself, is 
terrible—but that it fosters and cherishes an un¬ 
realistic sense of inequality by idealising a certain 
mode of functioning, whether or not we believe this 
mode to be a valuable one. 

Midhurst , Sussex Pti fr Lomas 


“The New Illiteracy” 

I have read with interest Dr Bettelheim's article on 
Primary School Readers and whilst agreeing with its 
general tenor, 1 must point out that he is in error in 
apparently thinking that Falski’s Elementarz is a 
post-War publication. 

It is in fact a pre-War textbook which has been 
modified to suit the current political climate. The 
meritorious aspects on which Dr Bettelheim dwells 
are those of the original version, the plothora of red 
flags a recent innovation. 

J. B. Dfregowski 

University of Aberdeen 
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Mark Abrams is Director of the Survey Unit, 
Social Science Research Council, and author of 
Social Surveys and Social Actions (19f51). His most 
recent contribution to Encounter was “Changing 
Values” (October 1974). . . . 

George Feaver is Professor of Political Science 
at the University of British Columbia. Among 
his books is a biography of Sir Henry Maine, 
From Status to Contract (Longman, 1969). The 
illustrations to liis article are by Richard 
Wilson. . . . 

Frank Gibney was formerly an editor of Time 
Magazine and Newsweek. He lived in Japan 
during the U.S. occupation, and has been a 
permanent resident there since 1966. He is now 
editor and publisher of the Japanese edition of the 
Encylopaedia Britannica. He is the author of 
Five Gentlemen of Japan, a study of Japan’s national 
character, and his new book Japan: Hie Fragile 
Superpower, from which his article in this issue is an 
extract, will be published by W. W. Norton this 
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Max BelofF was Gladstone Professor of Govern¬ 
ment and Public Administration, University of 
Oxford from 1957-74; he is now Principal of the 
University College at Buckingham. . . . 

Werner Heisenberg was Director of the Max 
Planck Institute for Physics and Astrophysics 
from 1946 -70; he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Physics in 1932. He is now President of the 
Alexander von Humboldt Stiftung. His article 
was presented as a lecture at the Smithsonian 
Institution-National Academy of Sciences sym¬ 
posium on the 500th anniversary of Copernicus’s 
birth, and will be appearing with other papers given 
on that occasion in The Nature of Scientific Discovery, 
edited by Professor Owen Gingerich, published by 
the Smithsonian Institution Press. . . . 

The 1974 Scott-Moncrielf Translation Prize has 
been awarded to John and Doreen Weightman 
for their joint translatioits of the works of Claude 
L^vi-Strauss. . . . 


Gillian Tindall is a novelist, short story writer, 
and journalist. A new novel. The Traveller and his 
Child , will be published by Hodder & Stoughton 
later this year. . . . 

Professor Sidney Hook is Senior Research 
Fellow at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu¬ 
tion and Peace, Stanford University. Alcove Press 
(London) and Library Press (USA) recently pub¬ 
lished his book Education arul the Taming of Power, 
and Basic Books are bringing out a collection of 
his philosophical essays, Tragmatism ami the Tragic 
Sense of Life. . . . 

Philip Larkin is Librarian of the University of 
Hull. He edited The Oxford Book of Twentieth 
Century English Verse (1973), and published last 
year a new collection of poems. High Windows 
(Faber & Faber). . . , 

Constantine FitzGibbon, who contributed a 
memoir of Norman Douglas to the September 
1974 issue, is the author, among numerous other 
works, of Red Hand: The Ulster Colony (Michael 
Joseph, 1971), A Concise History of Germany 
(Thames & Hudson, 1972), and, as co-author. 
The Life and Times of Eamon De Valera (Gill & 
Macmillan, 1973). . . . 

Douglas Dunn is Fellow in Creative Writing, 
University of Hull. His third collection of poems, 
Love or Nothing (Faber, 1974) was a Poetry Book 
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Paul Theroux 


Pretend I’m not here 


E ven an amateur bird-watcher knows 
the bird from the way the empty nest is 
woven on a limb; and the wallpaper you hate 
at your new address is a pattern in the 
former tenant’s mind. So I came to know 
Rogers, my predecessor at the consulate, 
from the harsh-voiced people who phoned for 
him at odd hours and the unpaid bills that 
arrived to reveal his harassments so well. 
That desk drawer he forgot to empty told 
me a great deal about his hoarding postcards 
and the travels of his iriends (Charlie and 
Nance in Rome, Tom and Grace in Osaka— 
interesting, because both couples reported 
“tummy-aches”). But I knew Rogers best 
from the habits of Peeraswami, the Indian 
clerk, and the descent of Miss Harbottle. 

Peeraswami said, “I see European lady 
today morning, Tuan ”, and I knew he had no 
letters. Rogers had allowed him to take credit 
for the mail: he beamed with an especially 
important letter and handed it over slowly, 
weighing it in his brown hand like an award; 
if there were no letters he apologised and 
made conversation. Rogers must have found 
this behaviour consoling. It drove me up the 
wall. 

“Thank you.” I went back to my report. 

He hesitated. “In market With camera. 
Taking snaps of City Bar’s little girl.” Woo 
Boh Swee, who owned the establishment, was 
known locally as City Bar, though his elder 
child was always called Reggie. “European 
from America.” 

“An American?” I looked up. “How do 
you know?” 

“Wearing a hat”, he said. “Carrying her 
own boxes.” 

“That doesn’t mean she’s an American.” 
“Riding the night bus.” He smiled. 
“American.” 


A show of contempt from the barefoot 
mail-boy. Americans, once thought of as free- 
spenders and luxury travellers, were now 
considered cheapskates. What he said was 
partly true: the night bus from Kuala Lumpur 
was used mostly by American students and 
Tamil rubber tappers. But Peeraswami was 
such a know-it-all; I hoped he was wrong 

1 saw her after lunch. She was sitting on the 
front steps of the consulate, fiddling with her 
camera. Her suitcases were stacked next to her. 
I recognised her from the hat It was a 
Mexican model, and the wide brim was tied 
at the sides by a blue ribbon, making it into 
a silly bonnet with a high conical crown. 

She said, “I shouldn’t be doing this in 
broad daylight.” 

She was juggling little yellow capsules, 
changing the film in her camera. I stepped 
past her and unlocked the front door. 

“Are you open now?” She looked up and 
made a horrible face at the sun. 

“No”, I said. “Not until two. You’ve got a 
few minutes more.” 

“I’ll just sit right here.” 

I went inside, and reflecting on that hat, 
considered leaving by the back door. But it 
was too hot for tennis, too early for a drink; 
and I had work to do. I turned on the fan and 
began signing the letters I'd dictated that 
morning. I had signed only three when the 
door burst open. 

“Hey!” She was at the door, undoing her 
bonnet. “Where’s Mister Rogers?” 

“I’m the new consul.” 

“Why didn’t you say so out there?” 

“I only admit to it during office hours”, I 
said. “It cuts down the work.” I showed her 
my pen, the letters on my blotter. 

“Well, I’ve got a little problem”, she said. 
Now her bonnet was off, and I could see her 
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face clearly. She was sunburned, plump and 
not young; her hands were deeply freckled 
and she stood leaning one fist on my desk, 
talking to me as if at an employee. “It’s to do 
with accommodation. I don’t have any, and 
I was counting on Rogers. I know him from 
Riyadh.” 

“He’s in Turkey now”, I said. “But there’s 
a rest house in town.” 

“It’s full.” 

“There are two Chinese hotels.” 

She leaned still further on her fist: “Did 
you ever spend a night in a Chinese hotel?” 

“There’s a camp-site”, I said. “If you know 
anything about camping.” 

“I camped my way through the Great 
Nafud. That’s where I met Rogers”, she said. 
“I wrote a book about it.” 

“Then Ayer Hitam shouldn’t bother you in 
the least.” 

“My tent was stolen yesterday in K.L., at 
the bus depot” 

“You have to be careful.” 

“It was stolen by an American.” 

She looked as if she was holding me 
responsible. I said, “I’ll keep an eye out for it. 
In the meantime—” 

“All I want is a few square feet to throw my 
sleeping-bag”, she said. “You won’t even 
know I’m there. And don’t worry—I’ll give 
you an acknowledgement in my book.” 

"You’re writing another one, are you?” 

“I always do.” 

I t might have been the heat or the fact that 
I had just noticed she was a stout woman in 
late middle-age and looked particularly plain 
and vulnerable in her faded cotton dress, with 
her sunburned arms and peeling nose and a 
bulbous bandage on her thumb. I said, “All 
right then. Be at my house at six and I’ll see 
what I can fix up for you.” 

Ah Wing met me in the driveway as 
Abu baker swung the car to a halt. Ah Wing 
had been Rogers’ cook, and he was old 
enough to have been cook for Rogers* 
predecessor as well; he had the fatigued 
tolerance of the Chinese employee who treats 
his employers as cranky birds of passage. He 
said, “There is a mem in the garden.” 
"Wearing a hat?” 

"Wearing.” 

She had spread a ground-sheet on the grass 
and opened one of her suitcases. A half- 


rolled sleeping-bag lay on the ground-sheet, 
and she was seated on the second suitcase, 
blowing up a rubber air-mattress. She took 
the nozzle out of her mouth and said, “Hi 
there!” 

“You’re not going to sleep here, are you?” 

“This suits me fine”, she said. “I’m no 

sissy.” The implication being that I was one 

for using a bed. “Now you just leave me be 

and pretend I’m not here. Don’t worry about 
_ >* 
me. 

“It’s the grass I’m worried about”, I said. 
“New turf. Rather frail.” 

She allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
gathered up her camping equipment. Inside 
the house she said, “You live like a king! Is 
this all yours?” 

“It’s rented from the Sultan.” 

“Tax-payers’ money”, she said, touching 
the walls as she went along. 

“This is considered a hardship post by the 
State Department.” 

“I haven’t seen any hardships yet”, she said. 
“You haven’t been in town very long”, I 
said. 

“Good point”, she said. 

She was in the bedroom; she dropped her 
suitcases and sat on the bed and bounced. “A 
real bed!” 

“I suppose you’ll be wanting dinner?” 

“No, sir!” She reached for her handbag. 
“I’ve got all I need right here.” She took 
out a wilted branch of rambutans, half a 
loaf of bread and a tin of Ma-Ling stew. 
“That won’t be necessary”, I said. 
“Whatever you say.” On the verandah she 
said, “You do all right for yourself”, and 
punished the gin bottle; and over dinner she 
said, “God, do you eat like this every day?” 

I made non-committal replies, and then I 
remembered. I said, “I don’t even know your 
name.” 

“Harbottle”, she said. “Margaret Har- 
bottle. Miss. I’m sure you’ve seen my travel 
books.” 

“The name rings a bell.” 

“The Great Nafud was the toughest one. 
Rogers didn't have a place like this!” 

“It must be very difficult for a woman to 
travel in Saudi Arabia.” 

"I didn’t go as a woman”, she said. 

“How interesting.” 

“I went as a man”, she said. “Oh, it’s 
really quite simple. Pm ugly enough. 1 cut my 
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hair and wore a burnous. They never knew 
the difference!” 

She went on to tel! me of her other travels, 
which were stories of cheerful privations, how 
she lived on dates and Nile water for a week in 
Juba, slept in a ditch in Kenya, crossed to 
Lamu by dhow. She was eating the whole 
time she spoke, jabbing her fork in the air as 
if spearing details, “You won’t believe this”, 
she said, “but I haven’t paid for a meal since 
Penang, and that was a misunderstanding.” 

“1 believe it.” 

She looked out the window at the garden. 
“I’m going to paint that. Put it in the book. 
I always illustrate my own books. ‘With 
illustrations by the author.’ ” 

We finished dinner and I said, “I usually 
read at this time of day.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt your routine”, she 
said. 

We had coffee, and then I picked up my 
novel. She sat in the lounge with me, smoking 
a Burmese cheroot, looking around the room. 
She said, “Boy, you do all right!” 1 glanced 
up in annoyance. “Go ahead—read”, she 
said. “Pretend I’m not here.” 


D ays later she was still with me. Ah 
Wing complained that her food was 
stinking up the bedroom. There was talk of 
her at the club: she had been sniffing around 
the Sultan’s summer house, and then had 
come to the club bar and made a scene when 
she was refused a drink. She got one eventu¬ 
ally by saying she was my house-guest. I 
signed the chits the next day: five gins and a 
port and lemon. It must have been quite an 
evening. 

Her worst offence was at the river. I heard 
the story from Peeraswami. She had gone 
there late one afternoon and found some men 
bathing, and she had begun photographing 
them. They had seen her but, stark naked, they 
couldn’t run out of the water. They had 
shouted. She photographed them shouting. 
They had thrown stones at her. She photo¬ 
graphed that. It was only when she started 
away that the men wrapped themselves in 
sarongs and chased her, but she had taken 
one of their bicycles and escaped. 

“They think I haven’t seen a man before”, 
she said, when I asked her about it. 

“Malay men are modest”, I said. 
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“Believe me, they’ve got something to be 
modest about 1” 

I decided to change the subject. I said, “Pm 
having some people over tomorrow for 
drinks.” 

“I don’t mind”, she said. 

“I was hoping you wouldn’t.” 

“And don’t worry about me”, she said, 
“Just pretend I’m not here.” 

I was tempted to say, “How?” I resisted 
and said, “You don’t do much painting.” 

“The light’s not right.” 

The next evening she had changed into a 
clean dress. 1 could not think of a polite way 
of getting rid of her. She stayed, drank more 
than anyone and talked non-stop of her 
travels. When the guests left, she said, “They 
were nice, but kinda naive, you know what I 
mean?” 

“Miss Harbottle”, I said, “I’m expecting 
some more people this weekend.” 

She smiled. “Pretend I’m not here.” 

“That is not a very easy thing to do”, I 
said. “You see, they’re staying overnight, and 
I was planning to put them in your room.” 

“But you have lots of rooms!” 

“I expect lots of guests.” 

“Then I’ll sleep on the grass”, she said. “I 
intended to do that anyway. You won’t even 
know I’m there.” 

“But if we decide to play croquet we might 
disturb that nap you always have after lunch.” 

“It’s your meals”, she said. “I usually don’t 
eat so much. But I hate to see food go to waste.” 

That was on Thursday. On Friday I had a 
visit from Ali Mohammed. “It is about your 
house-guest”, he said. “She took some cloth 
from my shop and has not paid for it.” 

“She might have forgotten.” 

“That is not all. The men she photographed 
at the river are still cross. They want very 
much to break up her camera. And Mekmal 
says she scratched his pushbike.” 

“You’ll have to see her about it.” 

“This is serious”, he said, glowering and 
putting on his songkok. “She is your house- 
guest.” 

“She won’t be much longer.” 

I can’t say I was sorry her inconvenience 
extended to Ali Mohammed; he had been in 
the habit of saying to me “When is Tuan 
Rogers coming back?” And then it occurred 
to me that an unwelcome guest is like a 
weapon. I could use Miss Harbottle quite 
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blamelessly against Ali or Peeraswami, both 
of whom deserved her. An unwelcome guest 
could carry annoyance to your enemy; you 
only had to put them in touch. 

“Ali Mohammed was in the office today”, I 
said over lunch. “He says you took some 
cloth from him without paying for it.” 

“1 thought it was a present.” 

“He didn’t think so.” 

“When I go to a country”, said Miss 
Harbottle, with a note of instruction in her 
voice, “I expect to be given presents. I'm 
writing a book about this place. I’m promoting 
these people.” 

“That reminds me”, I said. “I’ve decided 
to charge you rent.” 

Miss Harbottle’s face fell. “I never pay”, 
she said. “I don’t carry much cash.” She 
squinted at me. “That’s pretty unfair.” 

“I don’t want money”, l said. 

She said, “You should be ashamed of 
yourself. I’m fifty-two years old.” 

“And not that either”, I said. “Your 
payment will be a picture. One of your water 
colours for every night you stay here fromnow 
on.” 

“I can’t find my brushes.” 

“I’ll buy some new ones.” 

“I see”, she said, and as soon as we finished 
eating she went to her room. 

Late that same night the telephone rang. 
It was Peeraswami. He had just come from a 
meeting outside the mosque. Ali Mohammed 
was there, and Mekmal, and City Bar, and 
the men from the river, the rubber tappers— 
everyone with a grievance against Miss 
Harbottle. They had discussed ways of deal¬ 
ing with the woman. The Malays wanted to 
humiliate her; the Chinese suggested turning 
the matter over to a secret society; the Indians 
had pressed for some expensive litigation. It 


was the first time I had seen the town united 
in this way, their single object—the plump 
Miss Harbottle—inspiring in them a sense of 
harmonious purpose. I didn’t discourage 
Peeraswami, though he reported the pro¬ 
ceedings with what I thought was uncalled* 
for glee. 

“I’m afraid there’s nothing I can do”, I 
said. She was Rogers’ guest, not mine; 
Rogers’ friends could deal with her. 

“What to do?” asked Peeraswami. 

“Whatever you think best”, I said. “And 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she was on the 
early bus tomorrow.” 

In the morning. Ah Wing woke me with 
tea and the news that there were twenty 
people in the garden demanding to see me. I 
took my time dressing and then went out. They 
saw me and called out in Malay, “Where is 
she? Where is the orang putehT' 

Ah Wing shook his head. He said, “Not 
here.” 

“Liar!” Peeraswami yelled, and this cry 
was taken up by the others. 

Ah Wing turned to me and said, “She left 
early—on the Singapore bus.” 

“Liar!” said Peeraswami again. “We were 
at the bus station!” 

“Yes”, said Ali Mohammed. “There was 
no woman at the station.” He had a stick in 
his hand; he shook it at me and said, “We 
want to search your house.” 

“Wait”, I said. “Did you see a European?” 

“A man only”, said Ali Mohammed. 

“A fat one”, said Peeraswami with anger 
and disgust. “He refused Mekmal to carry 
his boxes.” 

I’m sure my laughter bewildered them; I 
was full of gratitude for Miss Harbottle. I 
loved her for that. 


The Consolations of Natural Philosophy 

Always when there seems nothing left to do 
there will be people, and the world, to view: 
spectator-pleasures. And forget we know 
the audience dies before the end of the show. 

Alistair Elliot 
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Dr Heinz Kiosk 


Profile 


I f one were to choose an all-purpose, port¬ 
able, folding social psychologist (or psycho¬ 
sociologist) out of all the practitioners of that 
branch of science (if branch and science be appro¬ 
priate terms) in England today, it would be difficult 
to find one more fully representative than Dr 
Heinz Kiosk. He might even have been invented, 
rather than bom, to fill that very role. Indeed 
there are those, perhaps misled by a certain mechanical-seeming quality in the Doctor, a 
certain metallic unchanging aspect, an air of being activated solely by electrical circuits (as he 
himself, of course, would “in the last analysis” maintain he was)—there are those who believe 
he did in fact originate in that way. 

According to Whc'v Who, however, he was born in the ordinary way in Germany in 
1916 and came to England in 1937, a graduate in psychiatric medicine from the University of 
Zwergenberg-am-Niebel. During the War he served his adopted country well in the Director¬ 
ate of Psychological Warfare. One of his plans was to cover selected areas of Germany with 
anti-Nazi leaflets to a depth of twelve feet, thus re-educating and suffocating the inhabitants 
at the same time. After being considered in high quarters, the plan was eventually turned down 
owing to lack of paper. 

After the War he did a spell as a lecturer at London University in social psychiatry, then 
an infant science which was to grow rapidly to be the lusty giant it has since become. Then 
he set up in private practice as a psychiatrist with considerable success, at any rate from his 
own point of view. Soon he was a consultant at several important hospitals, notably St 
Bogwena’s Hospital at Strctchford, where one of his most valued colleagues was Dr Klingsor, 
the pioneer of floral phantasmology. He also ran the municipal psychiatric clinic at Nerdley, 
where his controversial theories of the virtual identity of paediatric and geriatric psychiatry 
(*‘a great saving”) won him acclaim in the Public Health Department. 

It was at this period of his career, up to the 1960s, that Dr Kiosk broadened the basis of 
his work, began to contribute copiously to learned journals and enlarged the scope and number 
of his consultancies to an unheard of degree. Today, it is estimated, he holds posts of psychiat¬ 
ric consultant (with appropriate fees) in such numbers and for such a wide range of official 
and semi-official bodies—from the South-Western Gas Board and the Universities Appoint¬ 
ments Board to the National Deckchair Council and the Central Fudge and Caramel Manu¬ 
facturers’ Alliance—that he has himself lost count of them and sometimes believes he is 
advising the National Gumboot Council on psychological aspects of their work when he is 
in fact advising the Amalgamated Holeborers’ Union. Not that many of those he is advising 
notice this. 

B ut rr is as a theorist and experimental worker in social psychiatry that he is best known. 

This is the field—vast, amorphous and ill-defined—where Dr Kiosk has built up a body of 
theory which, expressing as it does the “spirit of the age”, has made him one of the most 
influential scientists in the country. 

He is the man liberal-minded journalists seek out automatically when they need an 
authoritative opinion on some social “trend” or event which may be thought to have psycho¬ 
logical implications. He is the man liberal-minded television discussion producers—or, more 
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succinctly, television discussion producers—seek out likewise. His features, serious and authori¬ 
tative, “yet very human”, have for years stared from the screens in millions of homes. As an 
article in the GPl Times, organ of the GPl Television Network, said only the other day: 
“Committed yet compassionate, thought-provoking yet deeply controversial, he may delight 
you and enthral you, anger you to the point of reaching for your iron bar to smash the screen, 
reduce you to a coma or bore you into the ground. One thing you cannot do: ignore him. . . 

W hat is Dr Kiosk’s message? It can best be illustrated by quoting some of his 
comments on questions of the day, which will reveal not only the “deeply-felt consistency 
of this massive observer of the human scene”—to quote the GPl Times article again—but 
“his meaningful relevance, his unique contribution to the dialogue between scientist and 
layman which is so massively and relevantly essential if our civilisation is to survive and move 
forward in this contemporary, up-to-the-minute age.” 

Dr Kiosk is above all things an optimist. 

At a time when optimism has become un¬ 
fashionable in some quarters and scientific 
values are being questioned, he believes in 
Progress. He has no truck—and never will 
have, unless it should become psychologically 
relevant and even lucrative—with the kind of 
reactionary thinking which opposes the real 
needs of the majority in favour of the privi¬ 
leged few. 

An example: he believes very strongly (he is 
chief psychiatric adviser both to the British 
Airports Authority and to the Friends of 
Noise) that, contrary to a widely-held view, 
the noise of jets flying overhead is not merely 
harmless to the people below but is positively 
beneficial. 

“Tests I conducted on a volunteer group of 
mice,” he said as much as ten years ago, 

“during which they were exposed to non-stop 
tape-recordings of aircraft noise for 24 hours, 
showed that 85 -4 per cent of the mice remained 
quiescent during the experiment. It was only 
after the noise stopped that they showed signs 
of nervous distress. The remaining 14 6 per 
cent of mice died during the experiment. But 
this was most probably due to lung cancer 
caused by excessive cigarette-smoking during a 
previous experiment under laboratory con- ff = Q-* c & s 
ditions. 

“Percentages for the human population— 
for the sake of brevity J have to use this unscientific term—living near London Airport would, 

1 believe, be much the same. The obvious inference is that most people in our society have a 
psychological need for continuous noise and become distressed when they are deprived of it. 
Noise is particularly valuable in preventing coherent thought and inhibiting morbid doubts— 
amounting in some cases to severe neurosis—about the benefits of technological progress.” 

Dr Kiosk was one of the first psychologists to grasp the importance of what has become 
known as “trendiness” for our society. “Modern man”, he says, “carries the burden of a new 
trend-consciousness. He is in danger of falling into a state where his deep-seated demand for 
new trends exceeds his capacity to create them. Suddenly he feels trendless and alone, an abyss 
of trendlessness yawning beneath his psycho-physical feet!” 

O ne of thf fields in which Dr Kiosk has done some of his most important 
pioneering work is that of penology. As long ago as 1965 he was arguing that the un- 
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healthy “imbalance between policemen and 
criminals should be redressed by recruiting a 
police force consisting mainly of short, puny, 
casually-dressed policemen wearing deaf-aids, 
of low I.Q., and preferably with criminal 
tendencies themselves. Members of minority 
groups at present socially unacceptable to the 
majority, such as homosexuals and methylated 
spirit drinkers, should also be recruited. There 
is still an unhealthy tendency to regard the 
policeman with respect, even with fear. We must 
replace this attitude with one of contempt and 
derision if we are to restore the criminal’s confidence in himself and help him to take his 
proper place in the Britain of the future. . . 

He attacked the outmoded view that “prison life ought to be somehow different from life 
outside. This is not only fatally destructive of prisoners’ self-respect. It may also produce 
morbid arrogance—leading to psychopathic delusions of grandeur—in people who do not 
happen to be in prison at any particular time. We must create new types of prison which will 
incorporate schools, fiats, offices, factories and power-stations, as well as parks, cinemas, 
theaties and yachting marinas; prisons in which husbands, wives and children, indeed the 
whole population, can live together under expert supervision. We must create a society in 
which the false distinction between ‘imprisonment’ and ‘freedom’—with all its debasing, 
reactionary associations—has been abolished. Only in a society in which everyone is a prisoner 
can Man at last be truly free.” 

Dr Kiosk, always a barometer of social tendencies, was quick to see the danger of a “fascist, 
authoiitarian backlash'* against the progressive ideas he has done so much to promote in this 
field. In 1971 the Police Federation called for “tougher action’’ against violent criminals. 

“As reasonable people”, he said, “we may feel inclined to ignore this hysterical outburst or 
dismiss it as coming from a vociferous minority of uniformed cranks and neurotics obsessed 
with the ‘war against crime’ which is their most cherished illusion. But there 1 think we should 
be wrong. The statement by the Police Federation is unmistakably a cry for help, the desperate 
appeal of sick people who are unable to come to terms with reality and with the society in 
which they live. It demands not our disapproval, contempt or ridicule, natural as these may 
be, but our compassion. The plight of these policemen concerns each and every one of us. 

We are all guilty. 

“The primary need, of course, is for education. These deluded policemen, with their insistent 
talk of ‘criminals’, ‘the law’, ‘protecting society’ and other outmoded concepts, must learn to 
accept a society based on those basic values of dissent and social awareness which the ‘violent 
criminal’ of their fevered imagination represents and embodies more compellingly than most 
of us can ever hope to do. It will be a long, hard road. For policemen—a ‘maverick’ social 
group inclined to accept unthinkingly the values of the past—it will be particularly hard. But 
unless they are prepared to take it, like the rest of us. how can policemen play their part in 
building the future society, let alone have any place in it themselves?” 



I t is possible that Dr Kiosk did not himself coin the phrase “We are all guilty” 
which expresses so beautifully what another progressive thinker. Dr Spacely-Trcllis, the 
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forward-looking Bishop of Bevindon, has called “the qualities of compassion, participation 
and open-ended dialogue which are the ‘edge tools’ of meaningful, relevant criticism of our 
society.” But the phrase, through continual use, has come to be closely associated with Dr 
Kiosk’s work. In 1969, for instance, he offered to give his services for a nominal fee to the 
Claimants’ Union, a North London group formed to defend the rights not only of the 
unemployed but of people who refused to work on conscientious grounds. “We are gradually 
getting rid”, he said, “of the outmoded, unscientific idea that when a man refuses to work— 
or refuses to do anything else, for that matter—he is doing so of his own free will. He is, of 
course, a helpless victim of the Establishment. A man who prefers to stay in bed all day rather 
than take a job is uttering a muffled cry for help from beneath the bedclothes of social dis¬ 
crimination. Every snore he emits is a criticism of our unjust social system, all the more moving 
and cogent for its underprivileged inarticulacy. It is high time we paid heed to that snoring 
message of protest. We are all guilty,” he added, just when people were beginning to think he 
had for once forgotten to say it. 

This Kioskic “compassion” has never been better shown than in the comments Dr Kiosk 
has made on the troubles in Ulster. Last year, for instance, when the danger of using rubber 
bullets against rioters was mentioned in a medical report, an “Army spokesman” said that the 
Army wanted to stop using these bullets as much as anybody else, but “the people will have 
to stop rioting first.” Dr Kiosk’s rejoinder was immediate and crushing. “This attitude is 
typical of the closed military mind. To ask people who have got used to rioting as a way of 
life to give up the practice immediately is to risk doing them grave psychological injury. Their 
enforced idleness could lead to a state of boredom and listlessncss, a lack of interest in life 
which might easily turn to violence. . . .” 



Compassion, combined with an instinct for penetrating unerringly to the very heart of a 
social problem, can be shown in small matters as well as great. “Humanum nil a se alienum 
putavit ” might well be graven on Dr Kiosk’s tombstone, in the unlikely event of his ever 
agreeing to have one. For example: at a conference of the National Dairymen’s Association 
(to which Dr Kiosk is, of course, chief psychiatric adviser) a speaker said that “one of the 
biggest anti-status things we have is that the roundsman has to pick up empties.” Dr Kiosk’s 
comment was characteristic: “ Milkman's Angst is the term generally used to describe the feeling 
of ontological humiliation which arises from picking up and carrying away empty milk 
bottles. It is undoubtedly linked with the negative feeling-tone of an empty milk bottle as 
opposed to a full one. The milkman gradually comes to identify himself with the empty 
bottles, seeing them as symbols of emotional deprivation and social underprivilege. In some 
cases he can only exteriorise and discharge this feeling by breaking the bottles or by hurling 
them at those he believes, often mistakenly, to be of higher social status than himself, 

“One solution for this growing psycho-social problem is for the milkman to carry with him 
a brightly-coloured embroidered cloth—preferably of some costly material such as brocade, 
or cloth-of-gold, so as to make what we call a ‘positive status-assertion’. If he throws his cloth 
over the empty bottles no one can tell whether he is carrying full or empty ones, or indeed 
whether he is coming or going. . . .” 


T hat Dr Kiosk has played a prominent part in the Sexual Revolution and the 
freeing of men, women and children from outmoded taboos goes without saying. It is 
not too much to say that without him our so-called “Permissive Society”, with all it has 
meant in terms of human happiness, could never have come into existence at all. Dr Kiosk 
has set his face resolutely against censorship and discrimination in any form and against any 
attempt to impede experiments in the enlargement of human consciousness. 
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In 1971, for example, when three young soldiers were discharged from the Army for experi¬ 
menting with drugs. Dr Kiosk’s comments on this scandal were very much to the point, in 
more ways than one. “It seems almost unbelievable”, he said, “that young soldiers in this day 
and age can still be denied the right to use the mind-expanding agents which all forward- 
looking young civilians take for granted. Militarists and reactionaries may argue that drugs 
can impair military efficiency, and point to the experience of the Americans in Viet Nam. 

But surely we do not want to emulate the Russians or Chinese, in whose armed forces drug¬ 
taking is officially frowned on and military efficiency is a fetish? What is the purpose of our 
having armed forces at all? It is surely to bring about world peace. And everything points to 
the conclusion that the more militarily inefficient our forces are the sooner world peace will 
be achieved.” 

With his assistant Dr Melisande Fischbein, herself a distinguished social psychiatrist. Dr 
Kiosk has carried out a great deal of experimental work on human sexuality in laboratory 
conditions, and innumerable papers on their findings have appeared in the world’s leading 
learned journals. They have also carried on the good work by producing a great number of 
handbooks for more popular reading. Their series of Sex Manuals range over every conceivable 
aspect of the subject, as a few of their titles will show: Sex anti the Vertigo Sufferer; Sex for 
the Rheumatic, Sex for Gastric Ulcer Sufferers', and Sex for Nonagenarian Alcoholics." 


O ne over-all point made by Dr Kiosk is that in sheer quantity of sexual activity 
(“sex-output” as he terms it) we are still lagging behind. Sex still tends to be regarded by 
many people as essentially a leisure activity, and there is tar too little sexual intercourse going 
on during our ordinary working lives, in offices, factories, shops, restaurants and cafes, and 
on public transport. Dr Kiosk believes that this “sexuality gap” can and must be bridged so 
that “maximum sex productivity”, crucial for true human fulfilment, can be achieved. We 
must aim, he believes, at attaining a state of “omnisexual mobility”, in which everyone in the 
world has either just had, is having, is thinking of having, or is about to have sexual intercourse 
with everybody else. 

It may be that this ideal state of total fulfilment, in which Dr Kiosk’s own work of psycho¬ 
social healing would incidentally have become superfluous, will never come into existence. But 
that is no reason, he thinks, for not striving whole-heartedly towards it. Unless and until we 
do we shall remain (in Dr Kiosk’s famous phrase) All Guilty. 


Douglas Dunn 


An artist waiting 


in a country house 


An artist waited in a country house 
Set in a park, before a lake, and old. 

He waited for a lady who had asked 
To speak with him, for she had bought his works 
And wished to make enquiries of his meaning 
And his me l lux Is. From where he sat, he saw 
The lady walking with her husband, who. 

In riding boots, seemed something less than eager 
To meet this person who was waiting in 
A room that past munificence had warmed. 

It seemed to be the finish of an argument 
In which both he, the artist, and the lady, 

Were subjects of a fanciful connivance 
Or were accused of what they’d not intended. 

He watched her husband kiss her on the cheek 
Anil leave for somewhere else. He waited, sure 
That her arrival was a matter of 
A moment. He waited, waited, seated on 
A sofa and the minutes passed, unlived. 

More cinematic than anonymous. 

He felt he’d walked into a private story. 

Perhaps no one remembered where he was? 

The room was one of fifty. They’d been built 
When palaces were populous, and arts 
Of masque and figure graced decisive eyes. 

An architecture of success and wealth 
In far, disreputable trades, or in 
The purse of government, the secret gold 
Of families. All artists know their pasts, 

Those flung purses, when it was proper to 

Ignore what now it is improper to 

Ignore. Though does that matter, much ? He’d come 

Because that lady asked, although he’d sensed 

An obsoletion in the visit, an 

Overdone propriety of interest 

He felt was serious and entertaining. 

l^el it happen, he wished aloud, waiting. 

The minutes passed, unlived, and still, 'the room 

Was furniture, an art, a heaven to 

The fingers of the artisans who’d made it. 

Those other artists who had waited there, 

ITie old originals. His gaze went out 

Into the patterned cloth that shaped a chair. 

And with it went the function of his eyes. 

His eyes were where they should be, on his head, 

And yet they were displaced. His mind thinks straight 
Most of the time. Some days, to help him work. 



Or justify, he bends his mind—just so- 

On finding oppositions, those opposed 
To what he knows but does not understand 
OF what he does, believing it is art. 

That day he stared. lie did not mean to, but 
He stared. He stared so long that sounds became 
Factors of that patterned cloth, so deep 
In colour where his gaze had taken him. 

And not the slams of doors, or heels on floors. 

Or voices raised as if forgetful of 
Whatever urgency had made them raised; 

Or children running on the crispy leaves; 

Or that unskilful pianist playing tunes 
Wltich his or her mistakes made beautiful. 

Upon lliat chair, that lovely patterned cloth. 

His gaze lay down. His mind and gaze were sly 
And glozed by whispering an entrance to 
'1 lie chair’s amoial world, then went inside 
To walk among unlikely foliage 
Sensing delight, at one with the delights 
Of a serenity, themselves serene, set free. 

And loosed to pure inquiry they became 
Spectators of release, spectators of 
Themselves, himself. And it is terrible 
To watch your own eyes watching you, intent 
On clarity, from sockets that will twitch 
1Y> subtle judgments. By being gone from him. 

He felt regret, and holding tip his hand 
To touch an eye, he touched its gift, a swim 
Of body-water one had left behind, 

A moistness on his eye, almost a drop. 

Invisible fractures in everything. 

An error in a pianist’s luck. Barking. 

The rattle of a dog-cart’s wheels. Delights. 

He looked behind him. The door had not opened. 
When would it open? He was not sure. 

Then he was sure. It would be always shut. 

He would be there, sitting, waiting, always. 

The woman always kissed upon her cheek. 

Her husband turning, moving, to his stables 
Or wherever, or whatever, or whoever 
Was in this private story he had entered 
I.ike a reader who was half-asleep, one eye 
Reading as the other lived the story. 

He waits, though that door will never open. 

The woman, passing it, will slop, her hand 
Will almost knock, almost reach the handle. 

With the dry reds of the leaves falling 

And children running on die dry, bright leaves. 

In histories, like timetables, changes 
Approximately chronicled as happened. 

One moment forever, and his gaze stuck 
In the lovely patterned cloth of a chair. 

So inadvertent, ameliorate, and lost- 

Heels on the wooden floors, doors slamming— 

It might not be happening, though it is. 

For what is melting on his cheek is proof 
And round him stare the old originals. 



Frances Yates 


Magic 

in Shakespeare’s Last Plays 

On “The Tempest ff 


T O TREAT OF MAGIC, 

or the magical at¬ 
mosphere, in Shake¬ 
speare one ought to 
include all the plays, 
for such an atmosphere 
is certainly present in 
his earlier periods. In 
the Last Plays this at¬ 
mosphere becomes very 
strong indeed and, 
moreover, it becomes 
more clearly associated 
with the great tradi¬ 
tions of Renaissance magic—magic as an intel¬ 
lectual system of the universe, foreshadowing 
science, magic as a moral and reforming move¬ 
ment, magic as the instrument for uniting op¬ 
posing religious opinions in a general movement 
of Hermetic reform. 

All these aspects were present in Giordano 
Bruno’s missionary enterprises, in his new system 
of the universe, in his Hermetic religion of love 
and magic which he preached throughout 
Europe, and particularly in England from 1582 to 
1585, 1 Shakespeare’s formative years. The influ¬ 
ence of Bruno is, 1 believe, to be felt in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost* in which four members of a 
“French Academy” (Bruno came to England with 
a politico-religious message from the French 
King) are drawn together, probably echoing the 
efforts of Balf’s Academy of Poetry and Music to 
draw together Catholics and Huguenots through 
the incantatory influences of poetry and music. 

1 Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (1964), 
pp. 204 ff. 

* Giordano Bruno, pp. 356-7; Astraea (1975), pp. 
211-12. 

■ Pericles (ed. Hoeniger, Arden edition paperback, 
1969), Introduction, p. lxiii. 

* Pericles, pp. xv, lxxvi ff. 

• Pericles, 111, ii, 31-2. 


Thus Shakespeare, or so I believe, knew of the 
larger religious aims of Renaissance magic even 
in his earlier plays. The late plays show fresh 
infusions of such influences, and I confine my 
discussion of this immense subject to “Magic in 
the Last Plays.” 

The first Last Play, the first to show the 
peculiarities of plot and atmosphere common to 
all Last Plays, would appear to have been Pericles, 
though caution must be used in speaking of this 
play about which so much is uncertain. Among 
the uncertainties is its date of composition, 
though we know that it cannot be later than 1608 
when the first printed edition was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register.* Pericles differs from other 
Last Plays in its textual history, since it was 
several times printed from 1609 onwards, while 
all the other Last Plays were first printed in the 
First Folio of 1623. In spite of the peculiarities of 
this play, and the fact that not all of it is by 
Shakespeare, it is now generally accepted as a 
Last Play. And in this play, Shakespeare intro¬ 
duces a great magus figure in the character of 
Cerimon. Though he took the name, Cerimon, 
and the fact that he is a doctor, from his source, 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis ,* the Cerimon of 
Pericles is a highly significant new creation. 

After the great storm, and in contrast to it, we 
are introduced into the peaceful atmosphere of 
Cerimoa’s house. The doctor has, he tells us, ever 
“studied physic”, and learned the secret proper¬ 
ties of metals, stones, plants, holding that know¬ 
ledge and virtue may make “a man a god.”* We 
hear of his charity, how he has healed hundreds, 
and given of his own wealth to relieve poverty. To 
this Good Physician, the sailors bring the chest 
which has been tossed up on the shore by the 
storm. It is opened and reveals Thaissa, ap¬ 
parently a lifeless corpse. But Cerimon perceives 
that there may still be life in her, orders fires to 
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be lighted, and prepares medicaments. He applies 
warmth, and commands music to sound. Presently 
Thaissa begins to move and to “blow into life’s 
flower again.” 6 

We have seen a skilled physician at work, and 
more than a physician for divinely healing 
influences flow from Cerimon. He is an almost 
Christ-like figure who goes about healing the sick, 
not for payment, but out of his pure benevolence 
and charity. We seem to sense here an influence 
of the new ideal of the physician spreading in 
Europe through the influence of Paracelsus, in 
whom new medical skills are combined with a 
reputation for new magic. Cerimon uses “musical 
therapy” in his healing, and his power of bringing 
to life again seems a miracle to the beholders. 

Does Cerimon remind us of the R osierucian 
Brothers, who, as described in the first Rosicru- 
cian manifesto, the Farna, were an Order devoted 
to healing the sick gratisV So far as we know, the 
earliest date at which the Fama may have been 
circulating is 1610,* and this play cannot be later 
than 1608. Nevertheless, the Rosicrucian mani¬ 
festos undoubtedly reflect a movement which was 
in existence earlier. Be that as it may (and I am 
not attempting more than a suggestion here) it 
can be said that Cerimon has something of a 
Rosicrucian aura about him. He is the magus as 
physician, rather than the magus as physical 
scientist, like Prospero. He did not actually 
perform the miracle of raising the dead to life; 
Thaissa was not really dead. Yet Cerimon him¬ 
self says that great knowledge and skill may 
“make a man a god", and his appearance after 
the storm suggests an almost miraculous peace¬ 
bringing and healing power. 

Another Last Play, The Winter’s Tale , repeats 
the theme of the bringing to life of a woman 
apparently dead. And in the case of Paulina and 
the supposed statue of Hcrmione, Shakespeare 
makes what appears to me to be a most pointed 
and precise allusion to deep Hermetic magic. 

Let us think again of that strange scene. 6 


• Pericles, p. 95-6. 

1 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment (1972), pp. 44, 
243, etc. 

• The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, p. 41. 

• The Winter’s Tale, V, iii. 

16 Giordano Bruno, pp. 35-40. 

11 D. P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic (War¬ 
burg Institute, 1947; Kraus Reprint, 1967), pp. 164- 
70: Giordano Bruno, pp. 169 If. 

“ Giordano Bruno , pp. 211 ff. 
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Hermione is believed by her husband to have died 
long ago. Paulina says that she has a statue of her 
which is a remarkable likeness. She shows this 
supposed statue to the King and the assembled 
court. “O royal piece”, cries the King, “there’s 
magic in thy majesty.” Paulina claims that she 
can, if the King wills it, make the statue “move 
indeed, descend, and take you by the hand.” But 
then, she adds, “you’ll think ... I am assisted by 
wicked powers.” The King urges her to try her art. 
Paulina commands all to stand still, but those 
who think she is about unlawful business, let 
them depart. “Proceed”, commands the King. 
“No foot shall stir.” Thus authorised to do magic 
which some may think unlawful, Paulina orders 
music to sound, and adjures the supposed statue 
to descend. The statue comes to life, being, of 
course, really the living Hermione. 

Thus Paulina did not really do magic in 
breathing life into a dead image, for the statue 
was a living woman (just as Cerimon’s magical 
medical skill revived a woman who was not really 
dead). Nevertheless, Shakespeare undoubtedly 
alludes to magic in this scene, and, I believe, to a 
particular kind of magic. 


A s is now well known, the writings 
L attributed to the supposed “Hermes 
Trismegistus” had an immense influence in the 
Renaissance and were associated with Neopla¬ 
tonism as the Hermetic core of that movement. 
Of the writings supposedly by Hermes Trismeg¬ 
istus, some teach a vaguely pious “religion of the 
world” but some are overtly magical, particularly 
the Asclepius, the dialogue in which Hermes 
describes the religious magic through which the 
ancient Egyptian priests were supposed to iafuse 
life into the statues of their gods, by various rites 
and practices, including musical accompani¬ 
ment. 10 Many Renaissance admirers of Hermes as 
a religious philosopher excluded the Asclepius 
from the Hermetic canon because of disapproval 
of the magic. 11 But an all-out religious Hermetist, 
such as Giordano Bruno, includes the magic of 
the Asclepius as a basic part of his message, the 
announcement of a coming magical-religious 
reform in which the world will return to a lost 
better state. Bruno’s preaching of this magical- 
religious mission, in his Italian dialogues pub¬ 
lished in England, is full of echoes of the god¬ 
making passage in the Asclepius, interpreted as a 
profound understanding of nature, and of the 
divine in nature. 1 * 
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It seems obvious, though I do not think that 
this has ever been pointed out, that Shakespeare 
is alluding, in the scene of Paulina and the statue, 
to the famous god-making passage in the Asclep¬ 
ius. The audience is warned that something deeply 
magical is afoot which some may think unlawful. 
“Proceed”, commands the King. How does 
Shakespeare intend the allusion to be taken? 
Does he use the Hermetic life-infusing magic as a 
metaphor of the artistic process? 

Here we become involved in deep debate, 
which 1 leave on one side. Let us rest content, for 
the moment, with the probability that Shakespeare 
knew the god-making passage in the Asclepius 
and regarded it as in some way profoundly impor¬ 
tant. The bringing to life of Hcrmione is in fact 
the core of the message of the play, the return to 
life of a lost and banished goodness and virtue. 

The return of Hermetic or “Egyptian” magical 
religion involves, in the Hermetic texts and in 
Giordano Bruno’s interpretation of them, the 
return of moral law, the banishment of vice, the 
renewal of all good things, a holy and most 
solemn restoration of nature herself. 13 There is 
perhaps something of this magical religious and 
moral philosophy in the profundities about 
“nature” in The Winter's Talc. The episode of 
Paulina’s daring magic, with its allusion to the 
magical statues of the Asclepius, may thus be a key 
to the meaning of the play as an expression of one 
of the deepest currents of Renaissance magical 
philosophy of nature. 

We remember, too, the mysterious aspects of 
Cymbeline, its moments of revelation interpreted 
by the soothsayer who bears the significant name 
of “Philarmonus.” The central mystery of the cave 
in Cymbeline is only partly explained by reference 
to the scenes of Prince Henry’s masques and the 
coming to life of the Lady Chivalry and the 
magician Merlin in a cave setting in those shows. 
There is some further hidden, or esoteric, mean¬ 
ing in the cave which makes one wonder whether 
Rosicrucian symbolism, or something like it, 
might already have been current before the actual 
publication of the Rosicrucian manifestos. The 
central symbol of the Fama is the vault or cave in 
which something long lost is found, the tomb of 

'* These arc the actual words of “Hermes" in 
the Asclepius -, see Giordano Bruno, pp. 39-40, 214—15. 

14 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, pp. 44, 245-8. 

“ The Tempest (ed. Kermodc, Arden edition paper¬ 
back, 1954), Introduction, pp. xi ff. 

14 The Tempest, pp. xxi-xxiv. 


Christian Rosencreutz which was accidentally 
discovered in a vault (according to the fiction 
recounted in the Fama) and the opening of which 
was the signal for the revival of the Rosicrucian 
Order. 14 The revived chivalrous magic of Cymbel¬ 
ine leads in due course to a vast religious peace, 
an outpouring of new religious revelation in 
which all discord is harmonised. 

When these themes are translated' into actual 
history in Henry VIII, we have the solution of old 
religious quarrels in the sympathetic treatment 
of both Catholic and Protestant goodness. The 
magical atmosphere is present, represented partic¬ 
ularly by the Orphic singing, perhaps reminiscent 
of those efforts towards religious reconciliation 
through the cultivation of incantatory singing, 
as practised in Baifs Academy of Poetry 
and Music, 


F inally we come to the Last Play which 
is the supreme expression of the magical 
philosophy of the Last Plays, The Tempest, the 
play which everyone knows. 

First, let us consider the textual history of 
The Tempest . 1S Like all Last Plays, except Pericles 
and Henry VIII, it seems to have had a first 
appearance around 1610-11, or at least a play 
called The Tempest was performed at court in 
1611. Unlike Cymbeline and The Winter’s Tale it 
was apparently not seen by Simon Forman at 
about that time, so we do not have his plot 
summary to compare with the play as we have it. 
Like The Winter’s Tale, it was one of the plays by 
Shakespeare which were performed by the 
King’s Men before Princess Elizabeth and her 
betrothed in 1612. Like all Last Plays except 
Pericles it was first printed in the First Folio of 
1623 where it is the first play in that famous 
volume. 

Thus the history of The Tempest follows the 
familiar pattern, and there is room for an earlier 
version of the play to have been revised to suit 
performance before Princess Elizabeth and the 
Palatine. This has in fact been suggested in critical 
discussions of the play, summed up by Frank 
Kermode in his introduction to the Arden edition, 
where it is pointed out that the masque in the play, 
which is evidently a nuptial masque, was perhaps 
added to an earlier version to make it suitable 
for performance before the princely pair. 14 Thus, 
The Tempest , as we have it, would enter that 
atmosphere of masque and pageantry surround¬ 
ing the wedding of Princess Elizabeth which is 
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central for the understanding of Cymbeline and 
which Foakes has detected in Henry VIII. I 
would further suggest that the emphasis on 
chastity before marriage in The Tempest, where 
it is so marked a feature of Prospero’s advice to 
the young prince, 17 should be compared with the 
treatment of the same theme in Philaster , l ® the 
play by Beaumont and Fletcher performed before 
Elizabeth and the Palatine at the same time, in 
which the overtures made before marriage to his 
betrothed by the Spanish prince seem to be a 
mark of the impurity of a Spanish match. Pros- 
pero is perhaps emphasising that his daughter is 
not making a Spanish match. 

The themes of The Tempest connect with the 
Last Play themes as a whole. There is a young 
generation, Ferdinand and Miranda, the very 
young princely pair, and an older generation, 
Prospero and his contemporaries, divided by 
bitter wrongs and quarrels but brought together 
at the end in the magical atmosphere of recon¬ 
ciliation. The Tempest fits very well into our 
general historical approach to Last Plays with its 
argument that these "reconciliation through a 
younger generation” themes belong to an actual 
historical situation in which Prince Henry and 
his sister were seen as hopeful figures of this kind. 
Prince Henry being now dead, only a daughter 
and her lover represent the young generation in 
The Tempest. Miranda has no brother. Nor indeed 
have Perdita or Marina. Only Imogen has 
brothers, and Cymbeline was not performed after 
the death of Prince Henry and before Frederick 
and Elizabeth, as were The Winter's Tale and The 
Tempest. 

W E have now to think about magic in The 
Tempest. What kind of magic is it? This is a 
problem which has been considerably discussed 
in recent years, and I am not bringing forward 
any very new or startling discovery in observing 
that Prospero, as a magus, appears to work on 
the lines indicated in that well-known textbook 
of Renaissance magic, the De occulta philosophies 
of Henry Cornelius Agrippa. Professor Kermode 
was a pioneer in pointing to Agrippa as a power 
behind Prospero’s art in his introduction to The 
Tempest in the Arden edition, first published in 
1954. Prospero as a magus, says Kermode, 

17 The Tempest, IV, i, 13-34. 

18 Philaster, I, ii, 195-205. 

18 The Tempest, cd. Kermode, Introduction, p. 
xlviii. 

80 Giordano Bruno, p. 131. 


17 

exercises a discipline of virtuous knowledge; his 
art is the achievement of 

“an intellect pure and conjoined with the powers of 
the gods without which [and this is direct quotation 
by Kermode from Agrippa] we shall never happily 
ascend to the scrutiny of secret things, and to the 
power of wonderful workings.” 18 

In short, Prospero has learned that “occult 
philosophy” which Agrippa taught and knows 
how to put it into practice. Moreover, like 
Agrippa, Shakespeare makes very clear in The 
Tempest how utterly different is the high intel¬ 
lectual and virtuous magic of the true magus 
from low and filthy witchcraft and sorcery. 
Prospero is poles apart from the witch Sycorax 
and her evil son. Indeed, Prospero as the good 
magus has a reforming mission; he clears the 
world of his island from the evil magic of the 
witch; he rewards the good characters and puni¬ 
shes the wicked. He is a just judge, or a virtuous 
and reforming monarch, who uses his magico- 
scicntific powers for good. The triumph of a 
liberal and Protestant Reformation in Henry VIII 
has its counterpart in The Tempest in the triumph 
of a reforming magus in the dream world of 
the magical island. 

Prospero’s magic is then a good magic, a 
reforming magic. But what exactly is the intel¬ 
lectual structure or system within which his 
magic works? Here we have to turn to Agrippa's 
definitions which can be simplified, rather 
drastically, as follows. 

The universe is divided into three worlds: the 
elemental world of terrestrial nature; the celestial 
world of the stars; the supercclestial world of the 
spirits of intelligences or angels. Natural magic 
operates in the elemental world; celestial magic 
operates in the world of the stars; and there is a 
highest, religious, magic which operates in the 
supercelestial world. The lofty religious magus 
can conjure spirits or intelligences to his aid.** 
The enemies of this kind of magic called it 
diabolical conjuring, and indeed the pious 
believers in it were always aware of the danger of 
conjuring up evil spirits, or demons, instead of 
angels. Prospero has the conjuring power, and he 
performs his operations through the spirit, Ariel, 
whom he conjures. Of the two branches, Magia 
and Cabala, set out in Agrippa’s handbook of 
Renaissance magic, Prospero would seem to use 
mainly the Cabalistic conjuring magic, rather than 
the healing magic of Cerimon, or the profound 
natural magic which Dervades The Winter’s Tale. 
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I T is inevitable and unavoidable in think¬ 
ing of Prospero to bring in the name of John 
Dee, the great mathematical magus of whom 
Shakespeare must have known, the teacher of 
Philip Sidney, and deeply in the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth 1. In his famous preface to 
Euclid of 1570, which became the Bible of the 
rising generations of Elizabethan scientists and 
mathematicians, Dee sets out (following Agrippa) 
the theory of the three worlds, emphasising (as 
does Agrippa) that through all the three worlds 
there runs, as the connecting link, number. 31 If I 
may paraphrase what I have myself said elsewhere 
Dee was in his own right a brilliant mathemati¬ 
cian, and he related his study of number to the 
three worlds of the Cabalists. Tn the lower 
elemental world, he studied number as technol¬ 
ogy and applied science. In the celestial world his 
study of number was related to astrology and 
alchemy. And in the supercelestial world. Dee 
believed that he hud found the secret of conjuring 
spirits by numerical computations in the tradition 
of Trithemius and Agrippa.** Dee’s type of science 
can be classified as “Rosicrucian”, using this 
word, as I have suggested that it can be used, 23 
to designate a stage in the history of the magico- 
scientific tradition which is intermediate between 
the Renaissance and the 17th century. 

The commanding figure of Prospero represents 
precisely that Rosicrucian stage. We see him as a 
conjuror in the play, but the knowledge of such 
a Dee-like figure would have included mathe¬ 
matics developing into science, and particularly the 
science of navigation in which Dee was pro¬ 
ficient* 4 and in which he instructed the great 
mariners of the Elizabethan age. 

Now, if the first version of The Tempest 
appeared around 1611, the date at which Shakes¬ 
peare chose to glorify a Dee-like magus is 
significant. For Dee had fallen into deep dis¬ 
favour after his return from his mysterious 
continental mission in 1589, and he was com¬ 
pletely cast off by James I after his accession. 
When the old Elizabethan magus appealed to 
James in 1604 for help in clearing his reputation 

S1 Theatre of the World { 1969), p. 21. 

** Giordano Bruno, pp. 148-50; Rosicrucian Enlight¬ 
enment, p. xii. 

* s “The Hermetic Tradition in Renaissance Science” 
in Art, Science, and History in the Renaissance (ed. 
Singleton, Baltimore, 1968), p. 263; The Rosicrucian 
Enlightenment, pp. 220 If. 

14 Theatre of the World, p. 29; Peter French, John 
Dee (London, 1972), pp. 171-2. 

* s French, John Dee, p. 10. 


from charges of conjuring devils, James would 
have nothing to do with him, in spite of his 
earnest protests that his art and science were 
good and virtuous and that he had no commerce 
with evil spirits.** The old man to whose scien¬ 
tific learning the Elizabethan age had been so 
deeply indebted was disgraced in the reign of 
James and died in great poverty in 1608. 

seen in the context of these events, Shakespeare’s 
presentation of a scientific magus in an extremely 
favourable light takes on a new significance. 
Prospero is far from diabolic; on the contrary, 
he is the virtuous opponent of evil sorcery, the 
noble and benevolent ruler who uses his magico- 
scientific knowledge for good ends. Prospero 
might be a vindication of Dee, a reply to the 
censure of James. And the contemporary 
scientists and mathematicians who were working 
in the Dee tradition were to be found not in the 
circle of the King, but in that of his son. Prince 
Henry. The Prince was eager to build up a navy, 
as Dee used to advise Elizabeth to do, and he 
patronised and encouraged scientific experts like 
William Petty who built for him his great ship, 
the Royal Prince. Mathematicians and navigators 
of the Elizabethan age, Walter Raleigh and his 
friend Thomas Hariot, were imprisoned by James 
in the Tower, but were encouraged by Prince 
Henry. Thus here the line of enquiry which seeks 
to establish that Shakespeare’s Last Plays belong 
in the atmosphere and aspirations surrounding 
the younger royal generation makes contact with 
this other line of enquiry into the magico- 
philosophical influences in the plays. Prospero, 
the magus as scientist, would belong with Prince 
Henry and his interests, and not with those of his 
unscientific father with his superstitious dread of 
magic. 


T hus I am suggesting new contexts in 
which to see The Tempest. This play is not 
an isolated phenomenon but one of the Last 
Plays, and other Last Plays breathe the atmos¬ 
phere of learned magic, the medical magic of 
Cerimon in Pericles , the deep Hermetic magic 
of The Winter’s Tale, the incantatory singing of 
Henry VIII. A11 such magics connect with one 
another and belong to the late period of 
Renaissance magic. The Tempest would be one of 
the supreme expressions of that vitally important 
phase in the history of the European mind, the 
phase which borders on, and presages, the so- 
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called scientific revolution of the 17th century. 
Prospero is so clearly the magus as scientist, able 
to operate scientifically within his world view, 
which includes areas of operation not recognised 
by .•science proper. 

There is also, and this is very important, the 
element of moral reform in Prospero’s outlook 
and aims, the element of Utopia, an essential 
feature of the scientific outlook of the Rosi- 
crucian period, in which it was seen to be neces¬ 
sary to situate the developing magico-scientific 
knowledge within a reformed society, 2 * a society 
broadened by new moral insights to accept the 
broadening stream of knowledge. Prospero as 
scientist is also Prospero the moral reformer, 
bent on freeing the world of his island from evil 
influences. 

Finally, we should see The Tempest in the 
context of Henry VIII, in which the reforming 
conciliatory themes of the Last Plays are presen¬ 
ted through real historical personages. Henry VIII 
is seen as the monarch of the Tudor imperial 
reform, casting out vices in the person of Wolsey, 
and presenting a Reformation, originally Pro¬ 
testant, but in which the old hardness and 
intolerance has been done away in an atmosphere 
of Jove and reconciliation. 

From these various lines of approach. The 
Tempest would now appear as the corner-stone 
of the total edifice of the Last Plays, the play 
presenting a philosophy which connects with all 
their themes and reflects a movement, or a phase, 
which can now be more or less identified among 
the currents of European intellectual and religious 
history. It is the Rosicrucian movement, which 
was to be given open expression in the manifestos 
published in Germany in 1614 and 1615. 
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general moral and religious reform of the whole 
world. These strange hopes were to be extinguished 
in utter disaster, with the brief reign in Prague 
in 1619-20 of the “Winter King and Queen” 
and the subsequent total defeat and exile of the 
unfortunate pair. Thus ended in ignominy and 
confusion the movement which had been building 
up around them in London, a movement very 
much weakened by the death of Prince Henry. 
Not only their own party in England but many in 
Europe had fixed their hopes on these two. And 
it would be wrong to say that all came to an end 
with the disaster, for the movement lived on, 
taking other forms, and leading eventually to 
important developments. 

Shakespeare has often been derided for his 
absurd geographical error in giving a “sea coast” 
to Bohemia in The Winter’s Tale, but may his 
object have been to provide a setting for the 
frightful storm in which the infant Princess 
arrives in Bohemia? Shakespeare took the name 
“Bohemia” from Greene’s novel, Pandosto, the 
plot of which he was adapting.* 7 Yet there is 
something strangely prophetic in his choice of a 
story about Bohemia, foreshadowing the terrible 
tempest of the Thirty Years’ War which would 
break out in Bohemia following the shipwreck of 
the Winter King and Queen. Is it possible that 
Shakespeare may have known more of what was 
going on in Bohemia than do critics of his 
geographical ignorance? Might he, for example, 
have had some contact with Michael Maier, 
Paracelsist doctor and Rosicrucian, who was 
moving between Prague and London in the early 
years of the century, linking movements in 
England with movements in Germany and 
Bohemia? 28 


In my book The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, I 
have argued that this movement was connected 
with the currents stirring around the Elector 
Palatine and his wife. These were ostensibly 
Protestant, as befitted the head of the Union of 
German Protestant Princes, but drew on Para¬ 
celsist alchemy and other Hermetic influences for 
spiritual nourishment. The manifestos envisage a 


88 In one of the Rosicrucian manifestos, the move¬ 
ment is described as a “General Reformation of the 
Whole Wide World”; sec The Rosicrucian Enlighten¬ 
ment, pp. 42, 133 ff. 

17 The Winter’s Tale (cd. J. H. P. Pafford, Arden 
edition paperback, 1965), Introduction, pp. xxvii- 
xxxiii. 

88 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, pp. 81-2, 87-S>0. 


A main feature of the “new approach” 
to Shakespeare’s Last Plays presented here 
has been the argument that the hopes of a 
younger generation which the plays seem to 
express may allude to hopes in relation to a real 
historical generation, Prinoe Henry, and, after 
his death. Princess Elizabeth and her husband. 
Taken at its face value, this argument would 
amount to yet another “topical allusion” 
detected in the plays, a type of investigation 
which has been very much used and abused. 
Even if the topical allusion to the younger royal 
generation is fairly substantially based, what does 
it amount to in relation to Shakespeare’s genius, 
to the understanding of his mind and art? 
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Topical-allusion hunting for its own sake is but 
an empty sport unless it can open doors to new 
approaches to matters more profound. 

And it is precisely this, or so I believe, that this 
topical allusion can do. The other new approach 
attempted has been to the thought of the Last 
Plays, to the philosophy of nature with religious 
and reforming undercurrents, with association 
with scientific movements of the kind propagated 
by John Dee, with spiritual and mental enlighten¬ 
ment. And it is just such a movement as this which 
seems to have been associated in German circles 
with the Elector Palatine and with his disastrous 
Bohemian enterprise. 

The German Rosicrucian movement was 
certainly not newly invented in connection with 
the Elector Palatine and his wife. It was some¬ 
thing already in existence with which they, or the 
movement associated with them, became some¬ 
how involved. There are various influences from 
England on the movement which I have tried to 
bring out in my book, influences from Philip 
Sidney's mission to Germany and to the imperial 
court, influences from visits of the Knights of the 
Garter, influences from John Dee’s sojourn in 
Bohemia. The second Rosicrucian manifesto of 
1615 has included in it a discourse on secret 
philosophy which is based on Dee's Monas 
hieroglyphica. a * The works of the Englishman, 
Robert Fludd, a leading exponent of Rosicrucian 
philosophy, were published at Oppenheim, a town 
in the territory of the Elector Palatine. 30 And, 
most curious of all from the theatrical point of 

** The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, pp. 46-7. The 
influence of Dee on the German Rosicrucian move¬ 
ment is further attested by the appearance of his 
“Monas" sign in The Chemical Wedding , see The 
Rosicrucian Enlightenment, pp. 39, 61 and PI. 19. 

*° The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, Chapter VI, 
pp. 70 IT. 

11 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, p. 31. 

** The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, pp. 66-9. 

** Since publishing The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 

I have come across a reference in the works of Leibniz 
stating that he (Leibniz) has been told that the Rosi¬ 
crucian manifestos were written by Joachim Jungius 
(Leibniz, Samtliche Schriften und Briefe, Philoso- 
phische Schriften I, ed. P. Ritter, 1930, p. 275). This 
confirms the conjecture in The Rosicrucian Enlighten¬ 
ment, pp. 91-2. 

34 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, p. 63. A facsimile 
reprint of E. Foxeroft’s English translation of the 
Chymische Hochzeit has now been published by John 
Warwick Montgomery, Cross and Crucible, The 
Hague, 1973, Vol. II. The passage about the plays is 
on pp. 408-10 (pp. 111-19 of the facsimile). Mont¬ 
gomery's determination to prove that Andrcae was an 
“orthodox Lutheran” somewhat mars his volumes for 
the historian of ideas. 


view, there appears to have been an influence of 
English actors, or of plays acted by travelling Eng¬ 
lish actors in Germany, on the ideas and modes 
of expression of the Rosicrucian publications. 

T he man known to be behind the movement, 
Johann Valentin Andreae, states in his auto¬ 
biography that in his youth, around 1604, he 
wrote plays in imitation of English comedians, 31 
and at about the same time he wrote the first 
version of his strange work. The Chemical 
Wedding oj Christian Rosencreutz, first published, 
in German, in 1616. Tin's is a mystical romance 
reflecting ceremonial of orders of chivalry in a 
setting which I believe I have identified as the 
castle and gardens of the Elector Palatine at 
Heidelberg, 3 * reflecting his court there and the 
presence in it of his English wife, the Princess 
Elizabeth. Andrcae’s style in all his writings is 
dramatic, infused with theatrical influences. The 
story of Christian Rosencreutz and his Order, 
told in the manifestos (which were not actually 
written by Andreae though inspired by him) 33 is 
said to be a fiction or a play. And the mysterious 
doings in the castle grounds in The Chemical 
Wedding include a play, the plot of which is 
given as follows (I quote from the resumd of it in 
my book): 84 

On the sea shore, an old king found an infant in a 
chest washed up by the waves: an accompanying 
letter explained that the King of the Moors had 
seized the child's country. In the following acts, the 
Moor appeared and captured the infant, now grown 
into a young woman. She was rescued by the old 
king's son and betrothed to him, but fell again into 
the Moor's power. She was finally rescued again 
but a very wicked priest had to be got out of the 
way. . . . When his power was broken the wedding 
could take place. Bndc and bridegroom appeared in 
great splendour and all joined in a Song of Love: 

This time full of love 

Does our joy much approve. . . . 

The plot reminds one of the plots of Last Plays, 
with shipwrecked infants who grow up to have 
adventures in which evil influences are sur¬ 
mounted, stories reflecting a passage of time from 
an older generation to a younger, and ending in 
general love and reconciliation. And, if I am right 
in my suggestions, this play described in The 
Chemical Wedding is supposed to be enacted in 
a setting reflecting the court of the Elector Pala¬ 
tine and the Princess Elizabeth at Heidelberg. It 
is as though Shakespearean dramatic influences 
in London at the time of their wedding were 
being reflected back to them through a mystical 
haze. The extremely simple plot of the comedy 
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described in The Chemical Wedding is punctuated 
by Bibiicai allusions, as though the fiction had 
some reference to the religious problems of the 
day. 

This is only one example of the curious reflec¬ 
tions of plays, perhaps of plays staged by English 
players in Germany, in the German Rosicrucian 
literature. Was there some connection between 
players and Rosicrucian ideas? Ought we to look 
for light on Shakespeare in these directions? Did 
the Last Plays deliver a message the meaning of 
which we have lost? Are the connections between 
the Last Plays and the new generation of Prince 
Henry and his sister much more than topical 
allusions in the ordinary sense? Might they intro¬ 
duce us to ways of unravelling Shakespeare’s 
position in the religious, intellectual, magical, 
political, theatrical movements of his time? Or, 
more than that, might they help us to penetrate 
to Shakespeare's inner religious experiences? 

A French writer who has made a study of the 
Rosicrucian literature in relation to Shakespeare 
thinks that The Chemical Tedding reflects rituals 
of initiation through enaction of the mystery of 
death. He believes that some of Shakespeare’s 
plays—he mentions particularly Imogen’s death¬ 
like sleep and resurrection in Cymbeline —reflect 
such experiences, conveyed through esoteric 
allusion in the imagery. J5 He sees influences of 
“spiritual alchemy” in the imagery of Cymbeline. 
The Rosicrucian method of using the play or the 
fiction as the vehicle through which to indicate an 
esoteric meaning would also be Shakespeare’s 
method. I mention Arnold’s book here not 
because I think it reliable as a whole, or in detail 
(it is not), but because the general drift of his 
comparative study of Rosicrucian literature and 
of Shakespeare may not be altogether wide of the 
mark. 

Shakespeare died in 1616 and so did not live to 
hear the news of the events of 1620, the defeat at 
the Battle of the White Mountain, the flight of 
the Winter King and Queen of Bohemia, the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. Perhaps that 
was the terrible storm which he prophetically 
dreaded. 


84 Paul Arnold, Esotirisme de Shakespeare (Paris, 
J955Xpp. 177-200. 

44 The Rosicrucian Enlightenment , pp. 103 ff. 
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t is strange that Shakespearean scholar¬ 
ship seems to have paid so much more 
attention to the biographical, the literary, or the 
critical aspects of its vast subject than to in¬ 
vestigating Shakespeare’s work in relation to the 
thought movements of his age. It is perhaps time 
that it should break out of the limits it has 
imposed on itself and begin to ask new questions. 
Even very familiar topics might appear in a new 
light if approached from new angles. I will give 
one example. 

In 1623, Shakespeare’s fellow-actors published 
that famous volume, the First Folio edition of his 
plays. The Tempest is the first play in the volume, 
which is dedicated to William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, and his brother. We all know how 
this dedication has been worn threadbare by 
eager detectives pursuing clues to Shakespeare's 
personal history, but other questions might be 
asked about the First Folio. What was the atti¬ 
tude of its dedicatees to events and movements of 
the times? Pembroke and his brother had taken 
a conspicuous part in urging most strongly the 
support of the King and Queen of Bohemia in 
the great crisis of their lives, a support which was 
not forthcoming from James I. And one might 
also take into account the fact that, after their 
defeat and the collapse of their movement, violent 
propaganda was made against imaginary “Rosi- 
crucians” as diabolical “conjurors.” The scare 
about Rosicrucians was in full swing in Paris in 
1623, 84 the year in which Heminges and Condell 
fearlessly placed The Tempest in the forefront of 
their collection of Shakespeare’s plays. I suggest 
that inquiries along these lines about the First 
Folio and its dedicatees might be rewarding, 
because they might be historically related to 
contemporary events and movements. 


L et us now look back over the ground 
that has been traversed and attempt a sum¬ 
ming up. Basically, the approach to Shakespeare 
has been historical, using history, not only in the 
literal sense of history of events, but in the sense 
of history of ideas as involved in history and 
expressed in imagery. 

The time chosen has been roughly restricted to 
the last years of Shakespeare’s working life, and 
we have asked ourselves what were the historical 
events and situations which were of urgent 
importance in those years, aud what was the 
imagery in which they were expressed. We have 
found that there was in those years a revival of 
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Elizabethan traditions, centred on the younger 
royal generation, on Prince Henry and his sister. 
With this Elizabethan revival within the Jacobean 
age we have sought to connect Shakespeare’s 
Last Plays, suggesting that in these plays he looks 
back to the inspirations of his youth and finds 
them, or hopes to find them, born anew in the 
younger generation. The working out of this 
suggestion involved, first of all, an examination 
of Prince Henry’s ideas and circle and the dis¬ 
cussion of what the Prince stood for in the wider 
field of European affairs and in the general 
European situation of Europe on the eve of the 
Thirty Years’ War. We have found that Prince 
Henry held an important position in those years 
as a potential leader of European opposition to 
Spanish aggression. This was a stand rather dif¬ 
ferent from that of ills father, though it was 
presented in the same imagery, namely in a 
revival of the Tudor myth, now applied to the 
Stuarts, of the descent from the Trojan Brut and 
all that that involved in an accompanying 
panoply of revived Protestant chivalry of the age 
of Elizabeth. The interpretation of Cymbeline 
presented that play as a new formulation of 
Tudor British mythology, now applied to James 
and his children, and with enthusiastic approval 
of the Protestant wedding of Princess Elizabeth. 
Cymbeline therefore now comes out as the appli¬ 
cation of the Tudor mythology to the Stuarts by 
an old Elizabethan. 

Such a revival included a return to the theology 
of John Foxe and his presentation of imperial 
reform, expressed in a modified and liberalised 
form in the Last Play of Henry VIII, and a 
return to the ideals of Philip Sidney, as romantic¬ 
ally veiled in the Arcadia , which strongly influence 
The Winter’s Tale and other Last Plays. And it 
involved a revival of respect for the Elizabethan 
type of magus, such as John Dee, and the 
presentation in The Tempest of the traditions of 
Renaissance magic, now transforming in the new 
age towards Rosicrucianism. The Elizabethan 
revival, when transported into Germany, would 
seem to coincide with German Rosicrucianism, 
and it is one of the most fascinating aspects of 
the Last Plays, as now interpreted, that they 
seem to be anticipating in England, and before 
the departure of Princess Elizabeth to Germany, 


modes of thought and feeling later to be called 
Rosicrucian. Or were the two movements simul¬ 
taneous? That is to say, does the rising Rosicru¬ 
cian movement in Germany, the influence on 
which of Sidney, Dee, Bruno, I have suggested in 
my book, parallel and influence Shakespeare’s 
development in the Last Plays? 

The new approach is thus really only a raising 
of new questions, but they are questions which 
might eventually be answered through the direc¬ 
tion of Shakespearean research into new chan¬ 
nels. We need intensive study of the neglected 
Prince Henry, his circle, and all that he stood for. 
This would include pursuit of the German con¬ 
tacts of Prince Henry, for example, Maurice, 
Landgrave of Hesse. The Landgrave’s intensely 
anglophile court in the early years of the 17th 
century might surely show traces, if not of 
Shakespeare himself, of a Shakespearean type of 
approach to contemporary issues, and there is 
much unpublished documentary material in 
Germany about the court of Maurice of Hesse. It 
is possible that such researches might throw light 
on what may have been the role of English actors 
in Germany. Perhaps they were more than 
merely out-of-work actors seeking to scrape 
abroad the living that they could not make at 
home. Perhaps they were bearers and dissemina¬ 
tors of the late Elizabethan Renaissance, and of 
Shakespearean ideas and ideals. The major 
European figure who is closest to Shakespeare is 
Goethe, and the Shakespearean influence on 
Goethe, and on the German romantic movement 
generally, may ultimately derive from organic 
connections developed in the earliest years of the 
17th century. 


Thus the new approach to Shakespeare’s Last 
Plays is a beginning, not an end. Nothing has been 
fully solved by these inquiries, which raise new 
questions rather than answering old ones. They 
are but indications of new paths which might be 
followed, new ways which might be taken, by the 
Shakespearean scholars of the future, which might 
—in course of time and after much future labour 
—lead to a clearer understanding of where this 
towering figure of William Shakespeare stands in 
the history of European thought and religion. 
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Are We Really 
All Keynesians Now? 

Some Dangerous Theoretical Illusions 


T ribal war- 
fare is not 
the most attractive 
feature of contem¬ 
porary economics, 
but it is much the 
most exciting. A 
BBC2 “Contro¬ 
versy” programme 
on inflation in Sep¬ 
tember last year had 
much to recommend 
it as a sporting 
occasion. But the 
vigour of debate 
occasionally makes 
it less careful and precise; distinguished econom¬ 
ists become misled by their own slogans and tend 
to assert glibly what they know should be argued 
cautiously. One particular vice is the habit of at¬ 
taching a brand-name to a school of thought, not 
with the intention of designating a common theme, 
but with that of heightening rhetorical impact. It 
is right to be suspicious of this tendency because 
it conveys a possibly spurious impression of un¬ 
animity, of a confederation of intellects, which 
can persuade non-participants in the debate by 
sheer force of numbers. But there can be a still 
more serious reason for distrust. When the con- 

This article continues our discussion of funda¬ 
mental problems in contemporary economic 
theory. See also in Encounter E. J. Mishan, 

"The New Inflation" (May 1974). H. V. Hodsan, 

"Re-reading Keynes’s General Theory" ( Febru¬ 
ary 1973) and Harry G. Johnson, ",Revolution & 
Counter-Revolution in Economics" (April 1971). 

Tim Congdon was educated at St John’s College 
and Nuffield College, Oxford. He is an economic 
journalist on "The Times Business News. ’’ 


federation becomes known by a special name there 
is a danger that the name can give a distorted idea 
of the quality of its intellectual weaponry. The 
danger is greatest when the name used is that of a 
much revered warrior, now dead, who achieved 
a number of famous victories in his lifetime. 

In economics, the revered warrior in all con¬ 
frontations is still John Maynard Keynes. A quote 
from Keynes, no matter how slight and trivial, 
appears to silence opposition. It has the same 
force as an appendix of mathematical reasoning 
or a half-dozen learned articles. It can be a power¬ 
ful blow in debate and, indeed, it can sometimes 
serve as a substitute for thought. It is important, 
therefore, to examine carefully the credentials of 
any group which calls itself “Keynesian.” At 
present the Keynesian label has been attached to 
a body of economists in England, principally from 
Cambridge University, who have certain special 
views on the problem of inflation control. 1 

In choosing this label they have—or believe 
they have—a great advantage. It is a common¬ 
place that Keynes was worried above all by the 
depression of the 1930s and the attendant un- 


1 The best-known Keynesians in this country 
arc Sir Roy Uarrod, Lord Kahn and Joan Robinson. 
Lord Kahn and Mrs Robinson have stayed at Cam¬ 
bridge, but Sir Roy Harrod has taught at Oxford for 
most of his academic career. Although Cambridge is 
the centre of Keynesianism many economists in 
universities throughout England would profess thern- 
sejvcs as Keynesians; and it is, perhaps, slightly 
misleading to locate it too precisely in geographical 
terms. 

Throughout the article Keynesianism will mean the 
body of beliefs of this group of economists and 
Keynesians will be these economists. A distinction will, 
therefore, be drawn between Keynesian economics and 
Keynes’ economics. 

A similar distinction is to be found in A. Leijon- 
hufvud’s On Keynesian Economics and the Economics 
of Keynes {1 968), although Leijonhufvud is concerned 
with the whole body of Keynes’ economics whereas I 
am only interested in his work on inflation. 
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employment, and that his work on inflation was 
insubstantial and can be neglected. The Keynes¬ 
ians therefore have freedom to propound their 
own views as those of Keynes—and it amounts to 
a licence to counterfeit his intellectual coinage. 

In fact, it is not true that Keynes was un¬ 
interested in inflation. He lived through the most 
rapid inflation of the 20th century: that between 
1914 and 1920, which ravaged the British financial 
system and devastated the currencies of most 
European countries. His writings on inflation are 
extensive. It is possible, then, to examine the 
consistency of modern Keynesian views on 
inflation with Keynes’s own position. It emerges 
that several leading strands in Keynesian thought 
cannot be said to have their origins in Keynes’s 
work. The claim that there is a close correspon¬ 
dence between the two is based on a myth—a 
myth which has been carefully nurtured by a 
numoer of English economists who collaborated 
with Keynes in the 1930s, but who have outlived 
him and have propagated an influential, but 
spurious, oral tradition. 

Tribes, even tribes of economists, need myths. 
They are a form of emotional nourishment, a sort 
of spiritual subsistence level. It is important that 
this particular myth be exploded. 

It may help the argument along if a summary 
of the Keynesian position is provided. I hope 
that this summary does justice to Keynesian 
thought, despite the obvious and unavoidable 
danger that, by highlighting it;, central elements, 
its variety and subtlety will not be sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

The inflationary process is seen as basically a 
question of “cost-push.” There are a number of 
forces which are said to raise costs of production 
throughout the economy. Prices are then raised 
in response to preserve profit mark-ups. 

This cost-push process has to be contrasted 
with “excess demand” explanations of inflation, 
in which the causes are said to be too much 
demand for labour (which, then , raises wages and 
costs) and goods (which enables firms to raise 
prices without fearing loss of business). 

The initial impulse behind the cost-push pro¬ 
cess comes from the trade unions. The Keynesians 

* Roger Opie, “The Political Consequences of Lord 
Keynes”, in D. £*. Moggridge (ed.), Keynes: Aspects of 
the Man and hie Work (Macmillan Press, 1974), p. 87. 

3 Joan Robinson, Economic Philosophy (1962). 
p. 131. 


arc somewhat ambivalent in their attitude to the 
union movement, because it is regarded as both 
the cause of a self-defeating jostling between 
different groups for a higher share of the national 
cake (which they deplore) and the agent of income 
redistribution in favour of the lower classes (which 
they applaud). An insistence on the villainy of the 
trade unions is, however, common to all the 
Keynesians in some form or other* 

At the one extreme there is Lord Balogh who is 
outspoken and unhesitating in his condemnation. 
Others are more reserved. Dr Roger Opie, in his 
contribution to a new book on Keynes: Aspects 
of the Man and his Work (based on the first Keynes 
seminar held at the University of Kent in 1972), 
attributes their behaviour to the economic context 
in which they operate. It is, he says, 

the experience of past high employment which has 
given unions the taste of power; and the combina¬ 
tion of organised labour and oligopolised industry 
which has given them the opportunity to exercise it 
without limit.* 

Professor Joan Robinson recognises the conflict 
between the public aims of the labour movement 
as a whole and the private, self-interested 
objectives of the individual union. Although the 
vicious inflationary spiral caused by wage bar¬ 
gaining “does no good to the workers”, never¬ 
theless “it remains the duty of each Trade Union 
individually to look after the interests of its own 
members individually.” 3 

Accompanying this hostility, open or disguised, 
to the trade unions, is a set of beliefs about the 
operation of the labour market. Wages are set, not 
by demand and supply, but by bargaining. Work¬ 
ers do not move from industry to industry and 
from firm to firm in response to the incentives of 
better pay and prospects. The labour market is 
characterised by rigidities and imperfections, and 
wage-determination takes place in an environment 
of “countervailing power,” without respect for 
fairness or for social justice. 

The imperfections in the labour market are 
matched by imperfections in the production and 
supply of goods. Opie’s reference to "oligopolised 
industry” is typical. Occasionally even the retailers 
have to take their share of the blame. As Sir Roy 
Harrod puts it, the distributors are “sometimes up 
to a little mischief.” 

In short, “the core” of cost-push inflation is 
the conflict between “managers, trade unionists, 
and the non-unionised” as they “all struggle 
endlessly to increase or at least preserve their 
share of the national product.” The timing and 
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1. THE OLD ARGUMENTS in favour of dear 
money no longer hold in their entirety because a 
high bank rate has no immediate effect on the 
exchanges either by influencing the volume of bills 
offered for discount in London or by influencing the 
flow of gold. 

2. It is also true that a moderate increase of bank 
rate may have very little salutary effect indeed and 
may merely make government borrowing dearer 
without deterring other borrowers. This will be 
especially the case if there is a wide discrepancy 
between wliat may be described as the official rate 
for money and its real value, increases in the official 
rate, unless they have brought the official rate 
approximately to the real rate, may be without 
much influence. 

3. As bankers can in the present circum¬ 
stances always obtain a sufficient basis for credit 
expansion by liquidating their holdings of Treasury 
Bills and thus increasing their balances at the Bank 
of England, there are only two possible means of 
checking credit inflation, namely by dear money or 
by a policy of discrimination. 

4. DISCRIMINATION is not likely to be effec¬ 
tive beccni.se it ix prec ise/y unexceptionable proposals 
from bankers' customers that it is net cssary to stop, 
that is to say, proposals for expansion by prosperous 
well-conducted businesses, whose order books are 
full and who therefore feel disposed to increase their 
works. Discrimination against speculation and 
obviously dubious enterprises will not be nearly 
enough. Nor can a policy of discrimination be 
effective unless it is reinforced by the imposition of 
all the other war-time bureaucratic controls over 
new issues, foreign investments and the remittance 
oj money abroad. In short, discrimination, in order 
to be effective, presumes a very high degree of 
socialisation of our whole industrial struct me, so 
far a\ it concerns the supply of capital. It is doubtful 
if either Whitehall or Lombard Street is equipped 
at the present time to direct such socialisation of 
capital to industry wisely or efficiently. If this view 
is accepted, the only alternative ix to select bor¬ 
rowers by their willingness to pay a high rate. 

5. If matters are left as they are, inflation will 
certainly proceed with its existing impetus until a 
much higher price level has been established with 
all the social unrest and other inconvenient con¬ 
sequences which that will bring with it. 

6. With the rate for money in New York from 
2 to 3 in ex cess of the London rate, London is 
much the cheapest market to borrow. The danger of 
our exchanges now lies not at the risk oj London 
tending to untrustworthy borrowers, but to her 
lending money she has not got to borrowers of un¬ 
exceptionable character at a rate far below the real 
value oj new capital. 

1. It is therefore a policy of despair to proceed 
as at present even if it be true that dear money may 
check trade. 


8. Dear money will do good by checking bankers' 
loans, diminishing foreign loans and, not least, by 
bringing the mind oj the business world to a better 
realisation of the true position. 

9. As a result of rising prices profits in trade are 
now so high that money may have to be made very 
dear be fate the necessary results are achieved. This 
fact has to be faced and a rate of even iO % must 
be contemplated. 

10. SUCH A VERY HIGH RATE might pro¬ 
duce a crisis, though this i risis might, unlike its pre¬ 
decessors, be only financial and not commercial. 
That is to say, it would not in the present flourishing 
condition of trade proceed so far as to cause any 
serious amount of unemployment. It might prevent 
our staple industries from having twice as many 
orders as they can fulfil; but there is a very wide 
margin of safety before they would be reduced to 
working below their capacity. 

11. At present real capital goods and labour are 
so fully employed that almost all new credit puts 
prices up, or puts the exchanges down, by leading the 
borrower either to compete with other purchasers 
for home products, or to buy something more from 
abroad. 

12. It would also be fatal to attempt to finance 
the Housing scheme on an inflationist basis. In 
present circumstances increased building can only 
take place by diverting labour and materials from 
other employers. It is foolish to suppose that a great 
housing scheme can he superimposed on the present 
industrial solution. Money for housing cannot be 
created but must he taken from other purposes, 
which brings us back again to the dilemma of dear 
money or a far-reaching socialisation of the supply 
of capital. 

13. As regards the exchanges it is above all 
necessary that money in London should be a little 
deater than in New York. 

14. The tare for money should therefore be put 
up to 7“„ and then again soon after to 8 %. The 
results of this action would have to be watched. But 
as a petsonal opinion I should not be surprised if 
iO would be required to achieve the necessary 
results. 

15. FINALLY VERY GRAVE ISSUES are at 
stake. A continuance of inflationism and high prices 
will not only depress the exchanges but by their 
effect on prices will strike at the whole basis of 
contract, of security, and of the capitalist system 
generally. The new state of affairs created by per¬ 
sistent inflation will only be tolerable under social¬ 
istic control and that is where the present policy, 
if persisted in, will necessarily lead us, before 
probably we are really ripe for such a development.* 


* P.R.O. T. A 17IU84. Keynes's Notes of Interview 
with Chancellor (February 15, 1920). 
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size of the demands placed on the economy do 
not have a primarily economic explanation. The 
principal influences are, instead, social and 
psychological; and they operate continuously. 
The outcome of the distributional struggle is not 
determined by productivity, but by power. The 
crucial determinant is the strike threat. 

What, then, is the answer to cost-push 
inflation? It is direct intervention by the govern¬ 
ment in the form of prices and incomes policies. 
The Keynesians are united in this, and they 
would appear to have convinced a majority of the 
academic economics profession. There are few 
clearer statements of support than that from Sir 
Roy Harrod in Keynes: Aspects oj the Man and 
his Work. He writes: 

I am myself a definite advocate of what we call an 
“incomes policy.” 1 believe there must be direct 
interference. 

A prices and incomes policy serves many func¬ 
tions. It is, first and foremost, a weapon to fight 
inflation. But it is more than that. By enabling a 
central authority to monitor price movements it 
supersedes—or, at least, overrides —the monopoly 
bargaining power of large firms and the trade 
unions. It can, therefore, contribute to attempts 
to distribute economic rewards more fairly. It is a 
means of attaining social justice. 4 

What of the uses of monetary correctives? 
These are scorned. 

I do not think it is any good saying that banks can 
stop inflation—saying, let them reduce the money 
supply. How can the poor banks reduce the money 
supply? What actually happens is that wage-earners 
get a demand granted which must raise costs. 4 

If monetary methods were adopted they would 
cause unemployment and this is thought to be 
unacceptable. It would be the negation of 
Keynesianism if unemployment were the best 
method of fighting rising prices. 

There is no doubt that the Keynesian position 
is internally consistent. If one believes that 
“greed” and “envy” are the causes of inflation, 

4 Sir Roy Harrod, “Keynes's Theory and its Appli¬ 
cations”, in D. E. Moggridge (ed.), Keynes. . . , pp. 9- 
10; and Opie p.86. There have been suggestions that 
there is sueh a thing as a “just price” and that “social 
considerations” should enter’into price determination. 
See A. Jones, The New inflation (1973), particularly 
chapters 5 and 6. 

4 Sir Roy Harrod in D. E. Moggridge (ed.), 
Keynes. . . , p. 9. 

• J. M. Keynes, The GeneraI Theory oj Employment, 
interest and Money (1936), pp. 41-43. See, particularly, 
the footnote on pp. 42-43. 


one is likely to be sceptical of the U9e of such 
indirect methods of control as changes in taxation 
and interest rates. It is much easier to legislate 
against greed and envy directly—by laying down 
statutory limitations on their effects. It is also 
consistent with a particular perception of reality. 
If monopoly is pervasive, if markets are stunted 
by imperfections and rigidities, it js futile to 
apply those remedies which work on the assump¬ 
tion that the economic world is competitive and 
responsive to supply-and-demand pressures. 

But the Keynesian position is not, as we shall 
see, consistent with that of Keynes. It has no 
foundation in his written work and is not, indeed, 
compatible with fundamental aspects of his 
economic philosophy. 

But surely, it might be said, the Keynesians 
must be basing their case on some element of 
Keynes’s thinking. Is there any kinship between 
their arguments and his? 

In fact, there is an assumption common to 
their way of thinking and the most important 
part of Keynes's work. It is a technical assump¬ 
tion, slipped into the interstices of the theoretical 
structure; and, for that reason, one whose 
significance is easily overlooked. It is the assump¬ 
tion throughout The General Theory of Employ¬ 
ment, Interest and Money (1936) that the analysis 
can be conducted in terms of “wage-units.” 

Keynes was not concerned in his investigation 
of unemployment with the relationship between 
capital inputs and output. The vital relationships 
were those between employment, output, and 
demand. The function of the wage-unit assump¬ 
tion was that it enabled his analysis to focus on 
these relationships—“provided we assume that a 
given volume of effective demand has a particular 
distribution of this demand between different 
products uniquely associated with it. . . .” The 
wage-unit was defined as the sum of money paid 
to each “labour-unit” or, in effect, each worker.* 
This was a very useful assumption. Keynes could 
proceed to the determination of output and 
employment, without needing a prior theory of 
the determination of the money wage and without 
troubling himself over micro-economic minutiae. 
It might seem to follow that Keynes considered 
money wages to be given exogenously—perhaps 
as a result of bargaining. 

The subtle effect of the wage-unit assumption 
on later thinking is exposed in an important new 
book on The Crisis in Keynesian Economics 
by Sir John Hicks. The validity of analysis 
conducted in wage-units turns on what Sir John 
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calls “the wage theorem"—that “when there is a 
general (proportional) rise in money wages . .. 
the normal effect is that all prices rise in the same 
proportion.” 7 8 * 

Given the wage theorem it is immaterial what 
the particular money wage is. The relationships 
between liquidity preference, the investment 
function, and the rest, which are the hub of 
Keynes’ economics, are unaffected. Consequently, 
it is a convenient and innocuous simplification to 
assume a fixed money wage. Consequently, the 
relationship between aggregate demand and the 
money wage can be neglected. 

This chain of thought—or, rather, this com¬ 
pound of faulty thought-habits and pseudo- 
empirical hunches—is the source of all the trouble. 
Keynes made the wage-unit assumption because 
it facilitated his theoretical task. He could grapple 
more quickly with the issues of demand and 
employment, once the awkward (but, to him, 
supererogatory) problem of money wage deter¬ 
mination was put to one side. But this does not 
mean that he thought money wages were deter¬ 
mined exogenously in the real world. 

Unfortunately, the Keynesians have come to 
think just that. It is almost comical to picture Sir 
Roy Harrod indulging in an elaborate exegetical 
hunt to find some justification for all this. 

I have searched through his writings very carefully, 
not long ago . . . for the purpose of discovering 
anything he had to say about what we call “eost- 


7 Sir John Hicks, The Crisis in Keynesian Economics 
(Blackwell, 1974), pp. 59-60. 

8 Sir Roy Harrod in Moggridgc (ed.). Keynes. . . , 
p. 9. Other examples: '“It would be most inappropriate 
for me to stand up here and tell you what Keynes 
would have thought. Goodness knows he would have 
thought of something much cleverer than l can think 
of” (pp. 8-9); and: “I do not think we can tackle it 
without direct interference. . . . They do seem to be 
doing this rather more effectively in America now than 
here—having tribunals, boards, call them what you 
will, responsible for fixing maximum price increases. 1 
am sure we have got to come to that, and, as our 
Chairman very kindly hinted, I had a letter in The 
Times on this very subject yesterday.” 

8 J. M. Keynes, How to Pay Jor the War (1940), of 
which pp. 61-70 are reprinted in R. J. Ball and Peter 
Doyle, Inflation (1969), pp. 21-27. 

10 J. M. Keynes, “Liberalism and Labour” (1926), 
reprinted in Essays in Persuasion (1931), p. 341. 

11 There is an extremely tart and amusing footnote 
on pp. 70-71 of D. E. Moggridge (ed.), Keynes: Aspects 
of the Man and his Work on this theme, which I 
strongly recommend to the connoisseur. It is at Joan 
Robinson’s expense. She had supported the notion 
that “Maynard had never spent the 20 minutes neces¬ 
sary to understand the theory of value”, sublimely 
unaware that as a matter of fact (as is clear from one 
of the notes to her publisher) he had acted as referee 
to her very book on the subject. 


push inflation”.... I could find only one short 
passage in Keynes, just a couple of sentences, where 
he said, “Of course the wage-earners might demand 
more than corresponding to their rise in productivi¬ 
ty, might demand more and get more.’. . . You 
can find those words if you search; I ought to give 
you chapter and verse, but I have not put down the 
page reference; they are there all right. .. .* 

The fact is that Keynes never considered the 
possibility of “what we call ‘cost-push inflation’.” 
The “one short passage” may or may not be a 
figment of Sir Roy’s imagination. The many 
thousands of words written by Keynes on 
inflation as an excess demand phenomenon are 
palpable and, to anyone who “searches through 
his writings very carefully”, rather obtrusive. 

There is, however, a certain agreement between 
the Keynesians’ and Keynes’s views on social fair¬ 
ness. His writings at times resemble a roll-call of 
the class structure of a late industrial society, with 
references to profiteers and rentiers and unions 
scattered throughout the pages. The passages on 
income distribution in How to Pay Jor the War 
describe the upward swirl of the wage-price spiral 
particularly well. Here, indeed, it might be said, 
is the endless social struggle for a higher propor¬ 
tion of the national income.* 

Bu r it is difficult to infer Keynes’s attitude to 
the labour movement from his writings. He was 
certainly alerted to its potential impact on the 
organisation of the markets in factor services. In 
one of his public speeches he described trade 
unionists as 

once the oppressed, now the tyrants, whose selfish 
and sectional pretensions need to be bravely 
opposed . 10 

But the harshness of the observation is unusual, 
and it may be an isolated piece of bravura inten¬ 
ded more for public relations purposes than as an 
expression in inner conviction. In The General 
Theory (and elsewhere) the unions are a fact of 
life; they are not the subject of a favourable or 
adverse judgment. 

But, if there arc some reasons for attributing 
Keynesian views to Keynes’s intellectual legacy, 
there are many more reasons for denying any 
connection between the two. 

B efore moving on to an examination of 
Keynes’s theory of inflation, it is essential 
to challenge a widespread misapprehension: that 
Keynes knew nothing about and was uninterested 
in the price mechanism or, more generally, in 
what we would now call micro-economics. This 
is simply untrue. 11 
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His awareness of the virtues (within limits) of 
the price mechanism saved him from the common 
assumption among the Keynesians that official 
interference to restrain rises in the absolute price 
level—or, more explicitly, prices and incomes 
policies—has no damaging repercussions on the 
configuration of relative prices. Equally, he was 
sceptical of the effectiveness of price controls, a 
scepticism formed by knowledge of conditions in 
the inflation-ridden European economies of the 
early 1920s. In The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace (1919), he wrote: 

The preservation of a spurious value of the currency, 
by the force of law expressed in the regulation of 
prices, contains in itself, however, the seeds of final 
economic decay, and soon dries up the sources of 
ultimate supply. 

A page later he added: 


11 E. Johnson and D. E. Moggridge feds). The 
Collected Writings of John Maynard Keynes: vol. 2, 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 
1971). pp. 151-2. 

l * J. M. Keynes, Essays in Persuasion (1931), p. 284. 
The alternative of import restrictions is the one pre¬ 
ferred in the context of the passage quoted—but 
Keynes was. of course, in favour of a devaluation tf it 
was politically possible. 


The effect oo foreign trade of price-regulation and 
profiteer-hunting as cures for inflation is even 
worse. 1 * 

An even more contemporary ring attaches to his 
derision of the “bread subsidies” which were 
common at the time. 

Similarly, he did not consider wage control to 
be feasible. There are recurrent passages in 
Keynes—particularly when Britain returned to 
the gold standard (in 1925)—where the need to 
bring down the level of wages is stressed (if the 
exchange rate had to be unnecessarily raised). But 
it was precisely the impracticably of efforts to 
depress the general wage level which was the 
problem (and, therefore, made adjustments of the 
exchange rate expedient). In 1931, just before 
Britain left the gold standard, he wrote that the 
reduction of all money wages in the economy 

if it were to be adequate would involve so drastic a 
reduction of wages and such appallingly difficult, 
probably insoluble, problems, both of social justice 
and practical method, that it would be crazy not to 
try [the alternative of import restrictions]. 18 

Of course, the Keynesians could argue that 
today the community has become habituated to 
directives from the centre. The improvement in 
communications has made it that much easier to 
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administer and to police a prices and incomes 
policy. It might be contended that in these altered 
circumstances Keynes would revise his views, 
acknowledging some merits in legally imposed 
limitations on wage and price rises. 

It is. 1 believe, impossible to argue with this. It 
might well be true. But surely no one can give a 
definitive answer one way or the other. What is 
clear is that there is nothing in Keynes’ writings 
which explicitly envisages and endorses a prices 
and incomes policy, and there is much in their 
mood and tenor which is contemptuous of its 
makeshift predecessors in the 1920s. 

What, then, of Keynes’ views of the inflationary 
process? 

The first is that Keynes regarded inflation as an 
excess demand phenomenon. There is very little, 
if anything, in his writings to suggest that he 
regarded it as something else. 

The most lucid and consecutive discussion to 
be found in his work is in chapter 21 of The 
General Theory on “The Theory of Prices” (and, 
more especially, between pages 295 and 303). 
Paradoxically, however, it is rather hard to use 
this section for our purposes. The difficulty is that 
Keynes thought the proposition that inflation was 
due to excess demand so self-evident that he did 
not bother to argue it. The discussion consists of 
permutations of assumptions, all of which derive 
from a theoretical position of extreme orthodoxy. 
No alternative to excess-demand inflation is con¬ 
templated, let alone explored. 

The form of the discussion is to put forward, as 
a pivot for further argument, the principle that 

So long as there is unemployment, employment will 
change in the same proportion as the quantity of 
money; and when there is full employment, prices 
will change in the same proportion as the quantity 
of money. 14 

The validity of this principle is shown to depend 
on five assumptions. 

Only one of the five assumptions is concerned 

14 Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money (1936), p. 296. 

14 Keynes, The General Theory , pp. 301-302. 

14 The frailty of institutions in the face of economic 
imperatives is one of the themes of an interesting new 
book: G. A. Dorfman, Wage Politics in Britain , 
Charles Knight (1974). See, particularly, chapter 2 on 
the inter-War period. 

,T Keynes, Essays in Persuasion (1931), p. 81. There 
is a fascinating discussion of the notion of liquidity 
preference, and its connection with investment flexi¬ 
bility, in the second part of Sir John Hicks, The Crisis 
in Keynesian Economics. 


with the institutional context of wage bargaining. 
It is the tendency for the wage-unit—or, in effect, 
money wages—to rise before full employment has 
been reached. 

Let me quote the relevant passage in full: 

In actual experience the wage-unit does not change 
continuously in terms of money in response to every 
small change in effective demand; but discontinu- 
ously. These points of discontinuity are determined 
by the psychology of the workers and by the 
policies of employers and trade unions. 14 

In other words, the significance of the union 
movement is recognised. But the exercise of 
bargaining power depends on prior changes in 
"effective demand." 

This was plainly thought to be the normal run 
of events. These “discontinuities” represented 
“semi-inflations” which “have, moreover, a good 
deal of historical importance.” It is not surprising 
that Keynes saw unions as susceptible to the same 
economic pressures as firms or individuals. In his 
lifetime, the membership of the union movement 
was substantially reduced on two distinct occa¬ 
sions—between 1921 and 1924 and between 1929 
and 1932. In both instances the cause was the 
downturn in demand. To summarise, Keynes 
believed there to be an interplay between institu¬ 
tions and economic forces; but he did not believe, 
as do the Keynesians, that institutions dictate to 
or overwhelm these forces. 1 * 

A further point is that Keynes thought infla¬ 
tion to be closely connected with monetary 
conditions. Indeed, his definition of inflation was 
stated in terms of the money supply. He did not 
dither with the two competing modern definitions 
—of “rising prices” and “aggregate demand in 
excess of aggregate supply.” Instead: 

From 1914 to 1920 all countries experienced an 
expansion in the supply of money relative to the 
supply of things to purchase, that is to say Inflation. 

The emphasis on money is, of course, consonant 
with the dominant themes of Keynes’s depression 
economics. In the more simplistic explanations of 
Keynes’s theory there is often undue concentra¬ 
tion on the need for public works to raise spend¬ 
ing. But this neglects the cause of inadequate 
private investment, which was too much liquidity 
preference or, roughly speaking, the behaviour of 
the demand for money. 17 

When savings take the form of liquid holdings 
(e.g. money) rather than illiquid holdings (e.g. 
plant and machinery), the demand for goods 
declines and there is unemployment. The tradi- 
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tionaJ answer was to lower the rate of return on 
liquid holdings—until savers shifted back into 
illiquid. 

But Keynes saw that there were psychological 
and institutional barriers to a downward reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of interest—from which it followed 
that monetary policy, intended to engineer 
changes in interest rates, could not by itself cause 
a recovery of demand. Hence, there was a need 
for “a somewhat comprehensive socialisation of 
investment.” 

However, if the impotence of monetary policy 
in a depression is one of the principal con¬ 
clusions of Keynes’s economics, there is no 
foundation for the widespread Keynesian attitude 
that “money does not matter.” Keynes’s writings 
are replete with references to the banking system 
and financial assets. It would be remarkable if he 
thought them irrelevant to problems of economic 
policy in normal circumstances. (The 1930s, of 
course, were not normal circumstances. But it 
should be remembered that three out of the eight 
historical illustrations in chapter 30 of A Treatise 
on Money were analyses of inflations. Keynes did 
think about the longer time span.) 18 

In Keynes, tjie monetary variable under dis¬ 
cussion was always “the rate of interest” (i.e. the 
price of money) rather than “the money supply” 
(i.e. its quantity). This has subsequently been a 
.fertile and persistent source of disagreement 
between the Keynesians and others. The Keynes¬ 
ians say that no support is to be found in The 
General Theory or elsewhere for the mechanistic 
rules advocated by, for example, Milton Friedman 
of the Chicago school, in which the monetary 
variable emphasised is the quantity of money. 

The Keynesian position is, in fact, a mis¬ 
representation. Keynes was in no position to talk 
with confidence of the money supply, because he 
lived in an age before full statistics were available. 
The rate of interest, on the other hand, was some¬ 
thing known and observable. 

There are points in A Treatise on Money (1930) 
where Keynes was plainly searching for an 
indication of the money supply. There were mis¬ 
matches between changes in such indicators as he 
found and money national income changes, 
which, interestingly enough, he attributed to 
“lags” between “profit” and “income inflations.” 


18 E. Johnson and D. E. Moggridge (eds). The 
Collected Writings of John Maynard Keynes: vol. 6, 
A Treatise on Money: The Applied Theory of Money 
(1971), pp. 132-186. 
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An additional factor is that Keynes, who was 
active in City finance and speculation, looked at 
monetary policy as City men do. Bankers, who 
have to arrange loans from day to day, think of 
the demand for credit as fickle and volatile, while 
economists, who look at broad monetary aggre¬ 
gates and long-run time series, regard it as con¬ 
tinuous and stable. Bankers sec interest rates, 
which give signals of credit availability, as the 
determining variable while economists tend to 
regard the money supply as all-important and are 
inclined to underplay the significance of transient 
price incentives. Keynes usually thought in 
interest-rate terms. But this does not mean that he 
distrusted the effectiveness of monetary policy as 
a method of changing credit availability. 

The clearest statement of his position is again 
to be found in A Treatise on Money. The authori¬ 
ties have, he said, no control over individual prices 
(like those of cars or meat) in the economic system. 
Nor do they have "direct ” control over the money 
supply because the central bank must act as 
lender of last resort. But they do determine one 
price, “the rate of discount”, or the rate of inter¬ 
est; and it is this which gives them leverage on the 
system as a whole. 1 * 

A final, and perhaps decisive, point is that, 
when Britain was confronted with nasty outbreaks 
of inflation during his lifetime, Keynes supported 
policies of a traditional, demand-restrictive na¬ 
ture. It has been too readily assumed that the 
years from 1914 to 1945 were of prolonged and 
unremitting depression, characterised by falling 
or stable prices, and that Keynes was, therefore, 
never called upon to offer advice on the control of 
inflation. This is quite wrong. 

In early 1920, Britain was in the midst of an 
inflationary boom of proportions which have 
never been paralleled before or since (although 
conditions in 1973 and 1974 have, in some re¬ 
spects, been rather similar). In both 1918 and 1919 
money wages soared by nearly 30% a year and 
even by February 1920 there seemed no sign of an 

1# Keynes himself put “direct” in italics (p. 189), 
presumably because he thought that a rise in the price 
of money would cause people to economise on its use 
and, therefore, the authorities could indirectly control 
the money supply. The belief that a central bank 
should not hold down the money supply directly, 
because it has the lender-of-last-resort function, is a 
very typical banker’s attitude. Incidentally, it is one 
reason why Friedmanite economists and central 
bankers often do not see eye to eye. 

so Susan Howson, “ ‘A Dear Money Man’?: 
Keynes on Monetary Policy, 1920”, in The Economic 
Journal (June 1973), p. 458. 

* l Susan Howson, The Economic Journal, p. 461. 


early release from the grip of the price explosion 
which had inevitably followed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Austen 
Chamberlain, asked for an interview with Keynes 
to obtain his opinion on the right course of action. 
Chamberlain later summarised his impression of 
the interview as: 

K. would go for a financial crisis (doesn’t believe it 
would lead to unemployment). Would go to what¬ 
ever rate is necessary—perhaps 10%—and would 
keep it at that for ihree years. *• 

Shortly afterwards Keynes prepared a 15-point 
memorandum in which he amplified his advice. 
Perhaps the most startling feature is the similarity 
between the economic issues of early 1920 and 
those of late 1974, and only a little less startling is 
Keynes’s set of recommendations to deal with the 
problems. 

Is this document an aberration? Would Keynes 
have retracted it with the benefit of hindsight and 
of the breakthroughs in economic thought he 
pioneered in the 1930s? In 1942 he was shown his 
1920 memorandum. He was not in the least 
repentant. Far from thinking his position too 
iconoclastic, he acknowledged that other econo¬ 
mists at the time had thought exactly the same 
and that they had been equally right. 

As usual the economists were found to be unani¬ 
mous and the common charge to the contrary 
without foundation! 

1 feel myself that 1 should give today exactly the 
same advice that 1 gave then, namely a swift and 
sharp dose of dear money, sufficient to break the 
market, and quick enough to prevent at least some 
of the disastrous consequences that would then 
ensue. In fact, the remedies of the economists were 
taken, but too timidly.* 1 

T here is no need to go any further. The 
argument could be reinforced by an analysis 
of Keynes’s views of war finance, but there is 
already enough evidence to buttress my main 
contentions. 

There is nothing in Keynes’ writings, philoso¬ 
phy, or work which coincides with the present-day 
Keynesians’ viewpoints on inflation policy. They 
favour direct government interference to keep 
prices down. Keynes scorned price regulation as 
ineffective and harmful. They consider inflation to 
be a cost-push phenomenon. He never envisaged 
it as anything but a phenomenon of excess de¬ 
mand. They dismiss monetary policy. He thought 
the one sure answer to inflationary excesses was 
“a swift and severe dose of dear money.” 

Are we really all “Keynesians” now? 
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2 he American Indians (III) 


V ine Deloria Jr. is a Standing Rock 
Sioux, born on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation near Martin, South Dakota in 1933. 
His forebears were of mixed blood. The name 
Deloria itself—the Sioux way of saying “a name 
long forgotten”—is French. The Delorias of 
Pine Ridge Reservation had for generations been 
prominent members of their tribe. Vine’s great¬ 
grandfather, Saswe, was a medicine man, and his 
grandfather was a Yankton chief who converted 
to Christianity in the 1860s (he became such a 
prominent Episcopal missionary that he was 
called “the Phillips Brooks of the Indians” and 
is remembered by a statue in the National 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C.). 1 * * * * * * Vine's father, in 
turn, served as a missionary to 18 chapels on the 
Eastern half of the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
ending his own distinguished career in 1968 as 
Archdeacon of the Missionary District of South 
Dakota. 

Like Martin Luther King Jr., young Vine was 
the scion of a noted line of clergymen, and at 
first he considered a career in the ministry for 
himself. After prep school in the East and a 
period in the Marine Corps and college he in fact 
attended the Augustana Lutheran Seminary in 
Rock Island, Illinois, graduating with a Bachelor of 
Divinity degree in 1963. But he eventually decided 
against the ministry and opted instead for a job 
with the United Scholarship Service, administer¬ 
ing a programme under which Indian scholarship 

1 Biographical material is drawn from Vine Deloria 

Jr., Custer Died For Your Sins, An Indian Manifesto 

(1969), especially “An Afterword”, pp. 268-279. 

■It is thus no accident that Deloria should have 

undertaken to revise and update Jennings C. Wise’s 

classic The Red Man in the New World Drama (1971; 

first published 1932). As Deloria explains in his 
Introduction (pp. ix-x), he believes Wise’s book is “a 
pivotal book for today” because “in large part he 
viewed the history of the American Indian as a part 
of a world drama of conflicting religions. . . .” 

8 Vine Deloria Jr., We Talk. You Listen, New 
Tribes. New Turf {1910), pp. 206-208. 


students were sent to Eastern preparatory schools 
like the one he had himself attended. By then 
Deloria had grown disillusioned with the white 
man’s theology and the manner in which, he felt, 
his father’s career had been blocked at every turn 
by a white-dominated church organisation. 

Yet despite his rejection of the cloth the fact 
of his religious upbringing remained to pre¬ 
occupy him as he grew to intellectual maturity. 
There was no easy escape from the reality of his 
nurture in a privileged. Westernised, and 
Christian family environment, and the growing 
realisation of his nature as an Indian, a “Native 
American.” But his father’s pet notion—that the 
plight of the American Indian was like that of the 
Old Testament Tribes of Israel, eventually to be 
rewarded by God for their stoical and proud for¬ 
bearance before the sins of their alien captors— 
was by that date deeply etched on young Deloria’s 
character and beliefs. His theoretical task was to 
mould it to the service of his own revised eschato¬ 
logy. And consequently, his insistence that the 
white man’s Christianity has lost its powers of 
persuasion and degenerated into a mere set of 
intellectual abstractions—whose promise is laid 
up in heaven, remote from the exigencies of 
everyday life in an urban, industrial and covetous 
society—and his equally insistent view that the 
traditional Indian way of life might be a salvage¬ 
able alternative form perhaps the central theme 
of his work.* 

What renders Deloria’s adumbration of the 
theme so intriguing is that his mood seems to 
vacillate between a moderately didactic and a 
more urgent and doctrinaire version of his reli¬ 
gious vision. “The issue to be faced today”, he 
has written in a passage illustrative of the moder¬ 
ate position, “is a religious issue. .. . That a new 
religion is arising is certain. Where it will arise and 
who will be its prophet is undetermined.” 8 Now 
while such views may well be faulted on grounds 
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of their naive idealism, they do fall within a 
wide spectrum of respectable intellectual opinion 
that seeks some ecumenical synthesis of faiths to 
provide mankind with the solace of religious 
certainty amidst the terrible insecurities of a 
complex age. At other times Deloria seems to 
reach beyond mere synthesis in a more disturbing 
formulation of his argument that rests on the 
premise that the Indian way of life is unquestion¬ 
ably superior to that of White America. Thus, in 
response to the celebrated dictum that “God Is 
Dead!” in the spiritual wasteland of contempor¬ 
ary Western society, he has retorted that "God 
Is Red!".* He has argued that the absolute 
superiority of the Indian’s natural religiosity, his 
communion in everyday 
life with the Great Spirit 
working his wonders in 
nature, represents the 
only hope for the salva¬ 
tion of Western man. 

And when he does so, 

Deloria’s thought leans 
suspiciously in the direc¬ 
tion of a mystical vision 
that would merely re¬ 
place one set of exclusi- 
vist theological dogmas 
with another. 

The danger in this 
more extreme formula¬ 
tion of his argument is 
that Deloria’s ostensibly 
theological preoccupa¬ 
tion easily passes over 
into the world of politi¬ 
cal ideologies. There the 
rallying cry "God is 
Red!" is translated into a 
political theory of liberation in which God is 
appropriated to the cause of oppressed racial 

* Firstly, in his Custer Died For Your Sins, p. 124, 
latterly as the central thesis of his God Is Red (Grosset 
& Dunlap, N.Y., Dunlap, 1973). 

* The Times (London), 18 June, 1973. The ingenious 
dialectic of this theory has not yet run its course. 
Thus, when an American university poster announced 
a lecture recently on the subject "Who Is Christ?" 
someone scrawled across it the answer: "She Is 
Black 1". 

* The announced title of another book forth¬ 
coming from Deloria’s prolific pen— Behind the 
Trail of Broken Treaties: The Indian Declaration of 
Independence —likewise raises the question whether 
“reconciliation” is an entirely satisfactory character¬ 
isation of his effect, as a writer on White-Indian 
affairs. 


minorities locked in mortal battle with the white, 
liberal and middle-class Christianities of the West. 
And as with the contemporary black theological 
cry that "Jesus Is Black, Baby!" from which it is 
in appreciable measure derived, the new elect of 
Deloria’s vision are joined in a common cham¬ 
pioning of “redness” that (as Clifford Longley, 
the Religious Affairs Correspondent of The 
Times has observed of the similar case of the 
school of black theologians) is an ontological 
symbol and not just a skin colour. White-skinned 
people, too, may thus seek admission to the 
elect. But the achievement of a state of grace in 
redness means that “your heart, your soul, your 
mind and your body are where the dispossessed 

are.”* And if God 

is with the red and 
black-skinned and the 
oppressed, those who 
are not with Him are 
against Him. 


GLORIA IS NOT 
UNAWARE Of this 

tension in his argument. 
In God is Red he has 
set himself the task 
of reconciling the claims 
of White Christianity 
and the religion of the 
American Indian.* For 
American civilisation has 
hitherto been character¬ 
ised by a pervasive ideo¬ 
logical dichotomy be¬ 
tween American Indian 
and European immigrant 
theories of social exist¬ 
ence between “those who have been formed of the 
dust of their forefathers’ bones, and those who 
were never able to release their spirits to the 
realities of the continent.” What is desperately 
needed, he argues, is a growth in mutual under¬ 
standing between the “spiritual’' and the 
“political” owners of the land. 

Much of Deloria’s narrative is given over to a 
comparison of the theological premises of the 
red and white man that hinges on a critical 
distinction. For whereas Indian religiosity empha¬ 
sises the appearance of God’s spirit in space, he 
claims, Christianity centres on the notion of 
God’s unfolding will in time. The doctrine of crea¬ 
tion thus looms large in Christian theology while 
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it lias no place in the outlook of the Indian. The 
white man's view gives vital importance to the 
problem of God in history. It follows from this 
that Christian theology has been characteristic¬ 
ally preoccupied with the problems of God’s 
anthropomorphism, the Fall, the tension between 
Man and Nature, and the special history of the 
Hebrew peoples—none of which appear in the 
red man’s religious outlook. 

Deloria further contends that while Protestant 
Christianity places great store in the possibility 
of a radical transformation of personality through 
Christian striving, and emphasises the psycho¬ 
logical relations between individuals and God, 
the Indian has no notion of personal relations 
between the Deity and individual persons. 
Rather he conceives of the relation as a covenant 
between a particular god and particular com¬ 
munities. Thus, while the Christian is led to 
experience personal feelings of inadequacy, guilt 
or sin, there is no such terrible aloneness for the 
Indian. Deloria believes this point can be carried 
over to form the basis of a generalisation about 
the notion of culture in th*. two world-views. 

For while the white man’s culture defines his 
religion and creates religious institutions which 
assume an internal organisational life separate 
from that of the general community, he argues 
that Indian tribal religions define cultures and 
remain an integral part of them. 

Deijoria’s argument continues by contrasting 
the state of Christian and Indian religions in 
contemporary America. He submits that the 
Christian churches are sick, divided into a 
“left wing” of the traditional denominations 
which are “tearing themselves apart”, and a 
“right wing” encompassing the evangelical and 
fundamentalist sects that insist on “avoiding 
contact with the real world.” And while they all 
alike appear to be impotent before the disturbing 
revival of “demonism, devil worship, the astro¬ 
logical and numerological sciences and other 
manifestations of the occult ” 7 in White America, 
he avers, the steady revival of traditional tribal 
religions on Federal reservations in recent years 
points, in contrast, to the still potent capacity of 
Indian religions as sources of social and psycho¬ 
logical healing. 

While Deloria clearly welcomes the revival 
of Indian tribal religions and the attendant 
growth of pride among Indians in their cultural 

'Go4Ialtei,p.2A3. 
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heritage, he seems hesitant to place his hopes for 
the future exclusively on a continuation of that 
process of renewed Indian religious conscious¬ 
ness. He has no doubt that the present condition 
of his people in America—half-authentic “Native 
Americans”, half-Westemised Indians—is akin 
to “the Diaspora of the Jews following the 
destruction of the Temple.” But it is also a sad 
fact of life that the Indian’s “exile” from his roots 
is in one sense vastly more drastic than was the 
case with the Jews. As he observes of the dilemma 
of the “Native American” in the modem U.S.A.: 

The people often live less than a hundred miles 
away from their traditional homelands, yet in the 
relative complexities of reservation and urban life, 
they might be two thousand or more years apart. 
It is not simply a spatial separation that has oc¬ 
curred but a temporal one as well. 

Thus, Dcloria seems to be saying, the urban 
Indian, like his white counterpart, cannot go 
back to the less complicated historical epoch in 
which his traditional spiritual beliefs flourished. 
Rather, in their common search for meaning, 
the two races might, just possibly, experience 
some cultural convergence. 

And here Deloria strikes upon a theme which 
has been the subject of much speculation in 
recent years. For the technological innovations 
of modem industrial societies, it has been 
widely argued, have paradoxically produced 
conditions that axe hastening the demise of the 
existing Western world-view and its predomin¬ 
antly materialistic values. And further, it is 
contended, the emerging “Post-Industrial” era 
which will replace them will witness the recovery 
of elements of traditionalism that were for over 

* Robert L. Heilbroner, “The Human Prospect”, 
New York Review of Books , 24 January, 1974, 
pp. 21-34. But for the historical perspective on the 
penodic faddism of the renaissance myth of present 
social decay and imminent renewal among Western 
intellectuals, see Robert Nisbet, “The Myth of the 
Renaissance", Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, October 1973) pp. 473-492. Nisbet writes: 

“It is hard to miss even among a large number of 
our middle class, at least as their sentiments are 
revealed by polls, a vague, amorphous, but floating 
and powerful conviction that our culture, our social 
order, our morality are perhaps showing signs of 
what, under the spell of the West’s most seminal 
myth, can be called senescence and decay, with 
some new renaissance man’s best hope. . . .” 

• Roger D. Masters, The Political Philosophy of 
Rousseau (1968), p. 73. 

10 Vine Deloria Jr., “This Country Was a Lot 
Better Off When the Indians Were Running It”, New 
York Times Magazine (8 March 1970), reprinted in 
Alvin M. Josephy Jr. (cd.). Red Power (1971), pp. 247- 
259. 


two hundred years the very scourge of advancing 
industrial civilisation. “It is possible”, Robert L. 
Heilbroner has written in a recent essay that 
illustrates the point, 

that a post-industrial society would also turn in 
the direction of many pre-industrial societies— 
toward the exploration of inner states of experience 
rather than the outer world of fact and material 
accomplishment. Tradition and rituaV, the pillars of 
life in virtually all societies other than those of an 
industrial character, would probably once again 
assert their ancient claims as the guide to and 
solace for life. The struggle for individual achieve¬ 
ment, especially for material ends, is likely to 
give way to the acceptance of communally organized 
and ordained roles. 8 

Certainly Dcloria shares the view typical of 
this genre of writers that mankind (as he puts it, 
with conventional white man’s imagery) “stands 
today at a scries of crossroads.” And no doubt 
he has been at pains to avoid accusations that he 
gives us in his writings only a crude racialist 
statement of the problem and its solution. But 
that said, it remains unclear even in his God Is 
Red what relative weight the reader is to assign in 
Deloria’s reasoning to a backward-looking 
and exclusivist Red Indian panacea, and a more 
forward-looking and genuinely integrated vision 
of the red and white-skinned world-views in a 
synthesis that will transcend the individual 
historical achievements of each race. 

There is a certain intellectual affinity in this 
undercurrent of his religious views with what 
Roger Masters has called the “detachable 
metaphysics” of Rousseau’s natural religion.* 
For the Rousseau of the New Indians seems un¬ 
able to resolve even to his own satisfaction the 
central question. Can a progressive renaissance 
of values be achieved by a defiant existential 
implanting of human will upon a decaying 
religious culture? Or does Deloria’s call for a 
revival of tribal religious practices reflect a loss 
of will before the admittedly desperate plight of 
the American Indian in modern society, leading 
him to a passive, irrational nostalgia for a 
world now lost? 


D eloria’s religiosity is linked to the 
intense pride he feels towards the traditional 
practices of the Indian past which, in the face of 
countless attempts by White America to destroy 
them, have survived and still flourish today. 

In an autobiographical sketch 10 he once re¬ 
called that his own earliest memories were of 
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trips along dusty roads to Kyle, a small settle¬ 
ment in the heart of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
There he attended the traditional dances and 
religious observances which had been banned 
until the passage of the Indian Reorganisation 
Act in the year following his birth. They had 
never been effectively suppressed. And now it 
seemed to him as if time had stopped and the 
Red Indian was restored to his 19th-century 
status as a free agent wandering the Plains, his 
libertarian ethos akin to the anarchic dream of a 
natural social freedom that is overwhelmed by 
the repressive political and legal institutions of 
the modem state. Deloria remembered especially 
the stories he was told in his youth by Dewey 
Beard, then in his 80s and a survivor of the Little 
Big Horn. Dewey Beard still proudly wore his 
costume and joined in the ritual dances as he had 
in the glorious warrior days of the past. And he 
recalled another occasion, the most memorable 
of all, when his father took him to Wounded 
Knee to visit the scene of the infamous 1890 
massacre. Older people, his father explained, 
never liked to talk about it. But as they travelled 
around the reservation in the course of his 
father’s missionary work, Deloria Sr. would 
point out aged survivors of those fateful days to 
his attentive son. 

Deloria left the reservation when his parents 
moved to Iowa in 1951. But he never forgot the 
reservation life of his early years and recalled 
with nostalgia its very isolation, its primitiveness 
and remoteness from the modern central 
machinery of government. Many settlements 
were virtually inaccessible. The pace of life had 
been slow and inward-looking, and there was a 
certain reassurance and warmth in the fact of 
living in a face-to-face society. But World War II 
changed all that. Families were dispersed and 
returning Indian G.I.s gravitated to the big 
cities. Telephones, roads, and cars invaded the 
reservations, and this meant the team and wagon 
and the slow pace of the past were threatened, if 
not doomed. But as the danger-signs of the white 
man’s “modernisation” became most pro¬ 
nounced, a rising generation of Indian college 
students arrived on the scene, just in time, 
Deloria believes, to avert the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of tribal ways. 

Vine Deloria Jr. was himself prominent 
among this new breed of educated Indian who 
resisted the white man’s intellectual assimilation- 
ism and opted instead for a kind of Indian 
cultural nationalism. He has vivid passages on 
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his own undergraduate days and the insensitivity 
of white college professors who throughout end¬ 
less seminars would ask their Indian students 
how they were coping with their “Crisis of 
Identity” in coming to terms with the “main¬ 
stream” of American life. What Deloria found 
so galling in the formulation of the sociological 
problem was its assumption in favour of white 
standards. In fact, the real effect of his exposure 
to Western culture was to affirm in him his 
childhood commitment to the values of the tradi¬ 
tional Indian way of life. The new Indian 
nationalists understand “the so-called main¬ 
stream.” As he later wrote, with more than a 
trace of bitterness. 

They look at the mainstream and what do they see: 
ice cream bars and heart trouble and neurosis and 
deodorants and getting up at six o’clock in the 
morning to mow your lawns in the suburbs. They 
see that in the mainstream the urban and suburban 
men are trapped; once you get a job it’s climb, 
climb, climb. If you get heart trouble it’s the price 
you pay. 11 

The answer to the debilitating and demeaning 
modern rat-race, as Deloria sees it, lies in the 
rededication of our efforts to the task of reviving 
the warm communal and familial bonds of 
traditional societies. For him, the most pressing 
contemporary social and political problem is that 
of redefining the meaning of the tribe to fit the 
circumstances of our unhappy times. He believes 
that “ancient tribalism can be incorporated with 
modern technology in an urban setting”; 18 and 
it is in support of this belief that the political 
arguments of his major books have been directed. 


I n 1964 Deloria bbcame Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the National Congress of American 
Indians, a post he held for three years, during 
which time he turned the debt-ridden and near¬ 
defunct body into a more effective voice in 
Washington for the interests of some 100 Indian 
tribes scattered across all the American states. 
It was during these years, when he had to grapple 
with the everyday political problems of Indians 
in a society monumentally oblivious to the 
special plight of America’s “original inhabitants”, 
that he gathered the materials for his best-selling 

11 Stan Steiner, The New Indians, p. 86. 

18 Alvin Josephy Jr., Red Power, p. 259. 

18 Vine Deloria Jr., Custer Died For Your Sins, 
p. 27. 


book, Custer Died For Your Sins: An Indian 
Manifesto. The work is a caustic indictment of 
White America’s cruelty, ignorance and indif¬ 
ference to Indians, in which stereotyped images of 
Indians (traceable as often as not to their sup¬ 
posed friends among white Americans, includ¬ 
ing well-meaning but damaging missionaries, 
anthropologists, and government agencies) are 
in turn subjected to Deloria’s biting and incisive 
wit. 

Sharply critical of what he terms “the disas¬ 
trous policy” of termination, Deloria argues in 
behalf of a continued special status for Indians, 
on the basis of which they will in time be able to 
recapture the waning vitality of their traditional 
tribal ways. Thus, instead of the abrupt ending of 
government involvement with Indian affairs (as 
envisaged in the original termination policy), 
he suggests instead that the old paternalism of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs be replaced by more 
“positive” government programmes. The long- 
range goal would be to help the eventual self- 
sufficiency of Indians and the immediate aim is 
to encourage the freer exchange of urban Indians 
with a revitalised rural reservation system. This 
means continued Federal subsidies to Indians on 
a “special case” basis. But Deloria is emphatic 
that this should not be interpreted as paternalism 
under a different name. Rather, he contends, 
what is needed on the part of White America is 
an atmosphere of political reformism in which 
Indians can achieve “a cultural leave-us-alone 
agreement, in spirit and in fact.” 18 In this, 
he believes, the American people would be par¬ 
ticipating in the unfolding of a new epoch of 
historical consciousness whose outlines are every 
day becoming more clear. So far from “tribalism” 
being a throwback to an earlier age, Deloria 
claims that America is already “retribalising” 
and that his arguments are therefore in line with 
current social developments. For on Deloria’s 
analysis, the rugged individual of classical 
American political and economic liberalism has 
in fact already been largely overtaken by the 
pervasive corporativism of modern social and 
economic life. This is a theme he returns to in his 
second major book. We Talk. You Listen. 

America, Deloria now argues, urgently needs a 
new constitution that will reflect these changed 
circumstances. During its first hundred years, he 
suggests, the abiding constitutional norm in the 
United States was that of Lockean individualism. 
Then, in 1848, 1865, and 1871 respectively. 
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Mexicans, Negroes and Indians were brought 
within the constitutional framework. But this 
amounted to a shift away from individuals and 
towards a constitutional theory of groups. Con¬ 
sequently, we are now (according to Deloria) in 
the midst of a third American ideological revolu¬ 
tion, a struggle to define the phrase “We the 
People” to take into account the claims of 
minority groups. And in practice today, he 
concludes, the current interpretation of “We the 
People” means “We the Peoples.” 

When the position of the minority groups is viewed 
in its philosophical and conceptual positive sense, 
then it is clear that ONLY minority groups can 
have an identity which will withstand the pressures 
and the tidal waves of the electric world. ONLY 
minority groups have within themselves the poten¬ 
tial for exercise of power. And ONLY minority 
groups have the vision of freedom before them. 14 

This new constitutional doctrine corresponds 
to what Deloria takes to be an emerging con¬ 
sensus on a novel form of social organisation that 
will merge the existing roles of profit-making 
corporations and non-profit organisations. The 
examples of such that ht offers are the Indian 
tribe and the Community Development Cor¬ 
poration proposed by Roy Innis’s Negro activist 
group Core. The advantage of the form, he 
explains, is that it promises to bring administra¬ 


view, communal possession of land is the most 
vital part of man’s existence. The land, writes 
Deloria, “is theirs. It supports them, tells them 
where to live, and defines for the how to live ... 
it provides a center of the universe for the group 
that lives on it.” The resulting feeling of shared 
humanity (as he observes, in an unfortunate 
aside) is not unlike that experienced by the so- 
called Woodstock Nation of Abbie Hoffman, a 
figure whom Deloria praises as “the Diogenes of 
our time.” 

By way of contrast, the White Man’s world is 
“an artificial universe” in which progress amounts 
to “the absolute destruction of the real world in 
favour of a technology that creates a comfortable 
way of life for a few fortunately situated people.” 
It is, alas, a universe whose death knell has 
already been sounded in the current ecological 
crisis. Deloria sees as the only way out the 
immediate adoption of Tribalism: 

the white man must drop his dollar-cbasing civilisa¬ 
tion and return to a simple, tribal, game-hunting, 
berry-picking life if he is to survive. He must 
quickly adopt not just the contemporary Indian 
world view but the ancient Indian world view to 
survive. 



tion to the neighbourhood and local level and 
thus to eliminate remote bureaucracies. 

Deloria is convinced these developments signal 
the arrival of a new era of individualism, or 
rather, a return to an older notion of the place 
of the individual in the desirable social order. 
Against the atomised, acquisitive individualism 
of classical liberal thought, he surmises, the new 
values are hinted at in the Hippies’ call to “do 
your own thing” within the communal boundaries 



of like-minded spirits. “Possessive individualism”, 
we might say in adapting C. B. Macpberson’s 
well-known phrase 1 * to the purposes of Deloria’s 
argument, is to be replaced by a kind of posses¬ 
sive groupism. Indians have always in a sense, he 
suggests, adhered to this idea. While White 




America has traditionally tied its notion of 
individualism to an economic base, the Indian’s 



notion of freedom is non-competitive, is based on 
the pervasive feel for the social tie. In the Indian 


»* Vine Deloria Jr.. We Talk. You Listen, p. 116. 

14 C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Pos¬ 
sessive Individualism (1962). For a critique of this 
notion, see Kenneth Minogue, in his article “Two 
Hisses for Democracy”, Encounter, December 1973. 
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And, indeed, he suggests an actual scenario for 
the return of white America to nature, in which 
the Federal government would purchase farm¬ 
lands and return huge areas of the nation to their 
original state. When that transition has been 
accomplished it will finally be seen that after four 
centuries of oppression at the hands of the white 
man, it was the Indian who laughed last. For 
Deloria is adamant that the white man’s concep¬ 
tion of nature is “obscene” and that for his very 
survival he must “adopt a total Indian way of 
life.” Thus he concludes his litany of faith in the 
political virtues of Tribalism. But by weaving his 
ostensibly political arguments so closely together 
with his religious vision he has placed them 
beyond the possibility of reasoned rebuttal. 


D eloria left the Executive Directorship 
of the National Congress of American 
Indians to enter the law school of the University 
of Colorado. He had by then become convinced 
that the next step in the emancipation of the 
Indian from the bonds of second-class citizenship 
required a more substantial strategy than 
periodic tactical attempts by ncai directors to 
attract national publicity to the cause of the Red 
Indian. Unlike other American minorities, 
Indians suffered above all because the numerous 
treaties made by separate Indian tribes with the 
Federal government to guarantee their special 
status had been cynically manipulated over the 
years. What was now needed, he theorised, was a 
new generation of Indian lawyers to fight the 
white man with his own legal weapons. 18 

He arrived at this conclusion in his official 
ncai travels to visit remote reservation tribes 
who, altogether without legal counsel, were 
ignorant of their treaty rights and the obligations 
of the U.S. government under them. And he was 
confirmed in his judgment in lengthy talks during 
1966 with Jack Greenberg (of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People’s Legal Defense Fund). Greenberg im¬ 
pressed upon him the advantages of the naacp 
strategy: of keeping up relentless pressure on the 

“The direction of Deloria’s developing views is 
suggested by his edited collection of treaty documents, 
Of Utmost Good Faith: The Case of the American 
Indian Against the Federal Government of the United 
States (1971). 

1T Custer Died For Your Sins, p. 273, italics 
added. 

18 Custer Died For Your Sins, p. 170. 


courts to reverse the longstanding exclusion of 
minorities from the promises of American 
political and social life. Deloria seized upon the 
naacp strategy—so spectacularly successful in 
the historic Supreme Court decision of Brown v. 
Topeka Board of Education —but saw in it a 
fundamentally different lesson for Indians. 
Whereas the naacp strategy was one in which 
legal equality meant the political and eventual 
social integration of individual black and white 
Americans, Deloria saw in the law a potential 
weapon for achieving the equal treatment of 
equal peoples, and thus, of guarantees of an 
“equality of separatism” between Indians and 
Whites. 

As 1 sat there listening to Jack I could visualise a 
national legal programme for Indian people similar 
to that which had served the black community so 
well. 1 could see us piling case upon case, precedent 
upon precedent, until tte had forged out a new 
definition oj Indian rights by which our Indian 
communities could live in peace from encroachment 
from any source . 17 

Deloria has written at length about the relation¬ 
ships of Negro Americans and Indians. He takes 
pains to emphasise the distinctiveness of the 
causes of the two minorities, notwithstanding 
the typical attitude of the white “Johnny-comc- 
lately liberal” who (he claims) habitually equates 
minority groups with dark skins and thus defines 
the Indian as a sub-category of black. 18 In fact, 
Deloria contends, the histories of Negroes and 
Indians in America have followed exactly op¬ 
posite courses. 

The Negro, uprooted from his native African 
culture and brought to the New World as 
slave labour, has ever since been regarded as 
little better than an “ape-like draft animal”, and, 
as such, unworthy of inclusion in the social and 
economic arrangements of White America. The 
Red Indian, whom the white settler found await¬ 
ing him, a sort of “wild, free-running antelope” 
with claims to original title in America’s land 
which had to be settled by treaty, has ever since 
been the subject of relentless paternalistic efforts 
at “Anglo-Saxonisation.” The result is that the 
“civil rights phase” of Negro demands for 
emancipation reflects a yearning for fuller inclu¬ 
sion in American society which Indians, who 
seek greater separation, do not share. The cultural 
social and economic dilemmas of Blacks search¬ 
ing for their own identity are problems which 
(Deloria claims) Indians, having already achieved 
a deep sense of cultural autonomy, do not have 
to confront. A “Red is Beautiful” slogan, he 
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remarks, would be anomalous. Blacks, however, 
are still at the stage where they need “to explore 
peoplehood "; “to toy with that idea for awhile, 
and then consider tribalism and nationalism.” 
This means cultural independence—for Deloria, 
unthinkable without a land base (such as that 
which Indians already possess in the reservation 
system). Once that is attained, he concludes. 
Blacks like Indians will at last be in a position to 
press for the full implementation of legal provi¬ 
sions guaranteeing “separate but equal” treat¬ 
ment for all of America’s significant racial 
minorities. 

Deloria’ s view, then, is that the Negro civil 
rights movement is in itself an inadequate 
instrument for awakening a much-needed sense 
of Black cultural solidarity and that it is also 
inadequate as a strategy for mobilising other 
minorities into a broad radical-reformist coali¬ 
tion. This leads him to embrace major points in 
the political theory of Stokely Carmichael and 
Charles Hamilton’s Black Power (1967), which 
he believes can be freed from its inflammatory 
excesses and moulded into a generalised minority- 
group strategy vis-b-vis White America. Indeed, 
Deloria was prominent among a group of 
Indian spokesmen who, at first as a means of 
“putting on” whites, invented the corollary 
slogan “Red Power” as a short form for the new 
Indian cultural nationalism: 

In 1966, a number of us in the Indian field advanced 
“Red Power” as a means of putting the establish¬ 
ment on. We were greatly surprised when news¬ 
papermen began to take us seriously and even more 
so when liberals who had previously been cool and 
unreceptive began to smile at us in conferences. 1 * 

What Deloria especially likes about “Black 
Power” is that it justifies the concept of group 
self-determination. Its appearance in 1966 closed 
the era of the “integrationist-individual” ap¬ 
proach to racial and ethnic politics and replaced 
it with that of “the group as a group”, of “Black 
Power, Chicano Power, Red Power, Flower 
Power and Green Power. .. .***• 


*• Vine Deloria Jr., We Talk, You Listen, p. 114. 
On the comparable black militant use of the verbal 
“put on” see Martin Kilson Jr., “The ‘Put-On* of 
Black Panther Rhetoric: On the Function of Polemical 
Excess”, Encounter (April 1971), pp. 57-58. 

*• We Talk, You Listen, p. 100. See also Chapter 8, 
“The Red and the Black”, in his Custer Died for 
Your Sins. 

" If the challenge to blacks is to overcome, he 
seems to be saying, the challenge of Indians is to 
endure. 


Deloria is none the less quick to criticise those 
negativist Black Power advocates whose point of 
view is “not so much an affirmation of black 
people as it [is] an anti-white reaction.” There is 
a distinction between “nationalist” advocates of 
black, brown, and red power, of whom he 
approves, and those he calls “militants”, of whom 
he disapproves. 

Militants . . . are reactionists. They understand the 
white society and they progress by reacting against 
it. . . Nationalists always have the option of resort¬ 
ing to violence and demonstrations. Militants shoot 
their arsenal merely to attract attention and are 
left without any visible means to accomplish their 
goafs . . . militancy must inevitably lead on to more 
militancy.* 1 

By 1970, at any rate, Deloria had come to ap¬ 
preciate a point about the symbolism of power 
that the late Martin Luther King Jr. had already 
made about the Black Power Movement. He 
thus observed in that year that “The symbolism 
of ‘power’ has been worn thin and serves only to 
block communications at the present time.” 
As a means of preserving the spirit of “Red 
Power” while muting the pejorative connota¬ 
tions which had come to attach to “power”, he 
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suggests that what is needed is a direct linking of 
the concept of minority group power with the 
notion of the natural sovereignty of such groups. 8 * 
He believes a general recognition of such group 
sovereignty is already implicit in White America’s 
fascination with the question of minority-group 
leadership. For what does it mean, Deloria insists, 
for Washington to spend millions of Federal 
dollars on minority “leadership-training” pro¬ 
grammes—or to ask, as White America constantly 
does, “Who Speaks for the Blacks, or Indians, 
or Mexicans?”—unless it means the implicit 
recognition of the fundamental sovereignty of 
the group? 

The point of minority sovereignty, for Deloria, 
is that it offers the chance for a new kind of 
liberty: “the freedom of sovereignty.” It will be 
a directed freedom, “beyond the problem of 
identity and power conflicts”, and thus super¬ 
seding both the individualistic freedom of 
Lockean liberalism and the “absolute freedom” 
of the existing Indian community. It is also a 
freedom dividing the generations but joining the 
young with the oppressed racial minorities; for 

Youth and minority groups conceive of freedom as 
an unfulfilled potential of being. They despise rules 
and regulations which compress the individual into 
a state of fear and conformity. The difference is 
easy to see. The older generation tries to be “good”, 
that is, it wants to live without a police record and 
with plenty of recommendations. Youth tries to 
“be", that is, to express what it feels as a result of 
being a person. Therefore police records and 
acceptance by society are nice but not really relevant 
to the question of freedom. 

But elsewhere Deloria has acknowledged the 
necessity of strong leadership. This obviates any 
anar chic temptation to conclude that such re¬ 
juvenated freedom can ever be attained without 
the acceptance of authority. And indeed he 


** Vine Deloria Jr., We Talk, You Listen , Chapter 
7, “Power, Sovereignty and Freedom.” Unfortunately, 
as an example of a group having an advanced sense 
of group sovereignty he chooses the Black Muslims. 
He claims that within the group there flourishes 
“a more humane social system than America itself. 
Respect for individuals within the group is a noted 
trait of the Black Muslims” (p. 133). Such an assertion 
flies in the face of the internecine struggles that 
have characterised the Muslims from their first 
appearance on the American scene. But facts are 
often completely irrelevant in romantic ideologies. 

** Isaiah Berlin, “The Bent Twig: A Note on 
Nationalism”, Foreign Affairs (October 1972), pp. 

84 Custer Died For Your Sins , “An Afterword", 
pp. 266-267. 


records that (in his ncai days) he had constantly 
to resist the temptation to make himself into a 
sort of Messiah figure. On his own account, ever 
since the Ghost Dance days which aroused 
expectations and an other-worldly hope of salva¬ 
tion, Messianism has been a potent theme in 
Indian thought. 

Every Indian leader of today must face the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not he is a great figure of the 
past reincarnated to lead his people to victory, for 
legends die hard among our people. 


H ow different are the varieties of Ameri¬ 
can nationalism? Sir Isaiah Berlin has 
recently observed of the rise of political activism 
among the minority populations of the older 
nations that 

it may be that no minority that has preserved its 
own cultural tradition or religious or racial 
characteristics, can indefinitely tolerate the prospect 
of remaining a minority forever, governed by a 
majority with a different outlook and habits. And 
this may indeed account for the reaction of wounded 
pride or the sense of collective injustice . . . con¬ 
temporary nationalism seldom comes in its purely 
romantic form ... but is connected far more closely 
with social and religious and economic grievances. 
Yet it seems undeniable that the central feeling is 
deeply nationalistic. More ominous still ... racial 
hatreds seem to be at the core of the most hideous 
expressions of violent collective emotion of this 
kind.*• 

Certainly Vine Deloria Jr. is a Native American 
nationalist. But in the broad perspective of the 
new racial and ethnic school of political national¬ 
isms underscored by Professor Berlin, he reveals 
himself as a member of the “cultural” rather than 
the “revolutionary” nationalist camp. Though 
himself an activist, he explicitly disavows political 
extremism and the sensationalism of those he 
terms “militants.” Indeed, in his first book 
Deloria makes a pointed critique of the militant 
style of politics then gaining adherents amongst 
young Indians eager for change (and bent on 
imitating Black radicalism). “The modem world”, 
be wrote, musing over the responsibilities of the 
Indian leader, 

appears to be more than a match for our present 
leadership. The temptation to be militant over¬ 
comes the necessity to be nationalistic. Anyone can 
get into the headlines by making wild threats and 
militant statements. It takes a lot of hard work to 
raise an entire group to a new conception of them¬ 
selves. And that is the difference between the 
nationalists and the militants... .** 

Noble sentiments—and Deloria’s commitment to 
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find a way to achieve a renewed sense of Indian 
cultural pride while avoiding the dead end of 
rhetorical extremism is doubtless heartfelt. Yet, 
try as he might, the theoretical exercise of sepa¬ 
rating “cultural” from “revolutionary” national¬ 
ism was doomed to failure. 

The point had already been amply illustrated 
in the course of the rise of the corollary phe¬ 
nomenon of “Black cultural nationalism” during 
the 1960s. Now, like its Black Power counterpart, 
this desperate Indian nationalist attempt to “hold 
on to the old ways” (by applauding uncritically the 
great achievements of the remote Indian past) 
made the same dispiriting transition only too 
easily. It moved from a well-intentioned protest 
that 

Red Power means we want power over our own 
lives. . . . We do not wish power over anyone. . . . 
We simply want the power, the political and econo¬ 
mic power, to run our own lives in our own 
ways. .. .** 

to an elitist conclusion which distinguished 
“authentic” Indians from “Uncle Tomahawks” 
and “Apples” (red on the. outside, white on the 
inside)—childish copycat analogues to “Uncle 
Tom” and to the “Oreo-Cookie” (black on the 
outside, white on the inside) of the Black Power 
Movement. Slogans like “Custer Had It 
Coming!” and “Kemo Sabe Means Honky!” 
signalled the coming of the terrible simplifiers. 


The ideas of cultural nationalism soon enough 
became a guide to action. The pre-dawn landing 
at Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay on 
9 November 1969 by a band of 78 Indian militants 
—they were soon joined by hundreds of fellow 
Indians, white sympathisers, and Hollywood 
celebrities as the takeover drew world-wide 
attention—may be taken as a convenient water¬ 
shed.** The initial carnival-like atmosphere on 
Alcatraz could hardly be expected to last; but 
when it faded the appeal of cultural nationalism 
remained to sustain the diehards in their long 
siege. This is evident in every passage of the 
“Proclamation of the Indian Tribes of All 
Nations”, issued defiantly to White America from 


** Stan Steiner, The New Indians, p. 269. But 
Deloria added with a grin: “Of course — if our way 
of life turns out to be better, more human, than yours, 
that would be your problem. Not ours.” 

*■ Peter Collier, in a piece ironically entitled “The 
Red Man’s Burden”. Ramparts (February 1970, 
pp. 26-38), characterised the Alcatraz occupation 
as “amecca, a sort of red man’s S elm a. ” 
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the headquarters of the insurgents at the former 
Federal penitentiary site, in January 1970. “We 
will give to the inhabitants of this island" ran 
the document—it was referring to the Indians’ 
proposed treatment of the handful of white 
personnel who weie on the island at the time of 
the seizure, its words half bitter-serious and half 
tongue-in-cheek (in the familiar ambivalence of 
mood we have learned to associate with the 
utterances of multifarious “moments of madness” 
ideologists of recent years)— 

.... a portion of land for their own to be held in 
trust by the American Indian Government and by 
the Bureau of Caucasian Affairs to hold in per¬ 
petuity—for as long as the sun shall rise and the 
rivers go down to the sea. We will further guide 
the inhabitants in the proper way of living. Wc will 
offer them our religion, our education, our life- 
ways, in order to help them achieve our level of 
civilization and thus raise them and all their white 
brothers up from their savage and unhappy state . 31 

Was this merely a clever turning of the 
theoretical tables on the pan of a minority for 
too long oppressed in White America? But is it 
then too elementary, in these we trily sophisticated 
times, to inquire whether two wrongs (in morality, 
if not in the often black humour of political 
practice) ever make a right? The school of 
Indian cultural nationalism does not provide an 
unambivalent answer. Dcloria himself leaves us 
with the triumphal observation that nowadays 
the American Indian feels “an increasing scent of 
victory in the air.” S!i 

A sign of the trouble is that his very imagery is 
militaristic. It merely substitutes one blemished 
moral theory—one version of the Just Cause or 
the Holy War or Manifest Destiny—-for another. 
Indeed, the more radical imagery of the revolu- 

* 7 The Proclamation is reproduced in Chronicles of 
American Indian Protest, compiled and edited with 
commentaries by the Council on Interracial Books 
for Children (1971), pp. 3IO-3I3. 

* 8 Vine Deloria Jr., “This Country Was A Lot 
Better Off When The Indians Were Running It”, in 
Alvin M. Josephy (ed.), Red Power , p. 257. 

** Mel Thom, “The New Indian Wars”, in Shirley 
Hill Witt and Stan Steiner (eds). The Way: An 
Anthology of American Indian Literature (1972), pp. 
102-107. It is also an interesting aside that Vine 
Deloria Jr. opens his God Is Red (p. 3) by quoting 
Vernon Bellecourt of the American Indian Movement 
to the effect that “We are at war with the United 
States. To your stations!” 

*° See Custer Died for Your Sins, p. 277. 

11 The essay, “Which One Are You? Five Types of 
Young Indians”, which originally appeared in ABC. 
Americans Before Columbus , is reprinted in Shirley 
Hill Witt and Stan Steiner, The Way, pp. 108-113. 

** See Stan Steiner, The New Indians, Chapter 6, 
“The Academic Aborigine”, pp. 65-72. 


tionary nationalist has been even more decidedly 
in the military mould. The outspoken young 
Indian university graduates who founded the 
“National Indian Youth Council” (niyc) in 1960 
spoke explicitly (through their first President, 
a Paiute named Mel Thom) of “the New Indian 
Wars” 2 ® that lay just ahead. These sentiments 
were taken up by his successor, Clyde Warrior, 
whose very name bore the message he strove in 
Iiis tragically short life to impart. Clyde Warrior, 
though a product of the Universities of Chicago 
and Kansas, called himself “an academic 
aborigine." He was the leading prophet of “Red 
Power”—an Indian Stokely Carmichael, a 
Bakunin to Dcloria’s Marx-—whom Deloria him¬ 
self once described admiringly as “a true Indian 
nationalist.” 30 

Warrior later resigned from the niyc, accusing 
it of being "a political springboard whereby 
[young Indians] get sucked into the system. . . .” 
He dreamed of a new race of Indian “Angry 
Nationalists.” They would be “ideal Indians”, 
true believers in “true Indian philosophy.” He 
contrasted his angry nationalists with the slob or 
hood, the joker, the red-skinned white-noser or 
sell-out (the little Brown American) and the 
ultra-pseudo-Indian of the contemporary Indian 
scene. Warrior also believed that the angry 
nationalists understood the nature of “true 
Indianism” and were ready to “start raising hell 
with their oppressors.” 31 

Stan Steiner tells the story of a meeting of the 
niyc executive board on a remote beach at 
Neah Bay in the Slate of Washington. It was 
presided over by Clyde Warrior. The group was 
earnestly engaged in conversation about the 
abysmal poverty and despair of the “Native 
American” when an atomic scientist (who worked 
at the Atomic Energy Commission at nearby 
Harford) happened to come by and sympathetic¬ 
ally inquired whether there was anything he 
could do to help. ‘'"'Show us ”, answered Warrior, 
“how to make the Bomb!" Steiner assures us the 
comment was meant only half-seriously. Pre¬ 
sumably we are now supposed to suspend critical 
judgement on all of Warrior’s incendiary remarks. 
Once, in an interview, heady with rhetoric, he 
prophesied the coming “Indian Revolution”: 

As T look at it, the situation will not change unless 
really violent action comes about. If this countpr 
understands violence then that is the way to do it. 
Some of the young Indians are already talking 
revolution. "We have tried everything else” they 
say. “The only thing we have left is our guns. Let’s 
use themr’* ** 
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This is the familiar barbaric yawp of all ideoio- ' 
gised revanchism. And here too is Deloria’s 
temptation—Indian leaders casting themselves 
in the role of avenging messianic saviours. It is 
all part of the persistent and time-honoured 
imagery in the Indian mythology of leadership - 
the bifurcated personality of the Prankster- 
Trickster and the Culture Hero, the former’s 
deeds intended for his own ends (and only 
incidentally, if at all, useful to the collectivity), 
the latter's authentically altruistic. The sad 
fact is that the trickster appears much more 
frequently in Indian lore than the culture hero. 

We are faced here with what amounts to a 
traditional Indian representation of the phe¬ 
nomenon characterised in the modern Western 
world as the Intellectual in Politics. Like the 
Prankster-Trickster who would be a Culture 
Hero, and like the white radical intellectual or 
his black-skinned counterpart 33 on the con¬ 
temporary scene, the militant Indian nationalist 
promises on the basis of uncertain credentials to 
lead his brothers—if they will but yield to his 
intellectual authority in the matter—to a utopian 
land in which history w'ouid be undone and the 
ignominious annals of the white civilisation of 
the alien Western World destroyed forever. 

Of cour.sk, the modern Indian intellectual's 
vision, like that of his white and black counter¬ 
parts, Wits doomed from the outset, based as it 
was on a fallacious notion of history and of the 
role of abstract ideas in political life. But even 
the lessons of recent events which provided 
broad hints of this truism seemed lost on the 
“Angry Nationalists” as they careened towards 
the “Second Battle of Wounded Knee” and a 
tragicomic denouement. Bewitched by the magic 
of the Prankster-Trickster, they did not see the 
parallels between their own course and that 
traversed such a short time before by the Black 
Nationalist movement, a course that began with 
defiant ebullience and ended in a defeatist mood 

83 On the new class or black intellectuals and 
politics see, for example, Harold Cruse, The Crisis of 
the Negro Intellectual 11967), and Martin Kilson, 
“New Black Intellectuals”, Distent (July-August 
1969), pp. 304-310. 

1,4 On the Black instance of this development from 
cultural to revolutionary nationalism, see my “Black 
Power”, in Maurice Cranston (ed.). The New Left: 
Six Critical Essays (1970), pp. 139-175, and my 
“The Panthers’ Road to Suicide: A Black Tragedy”, 
Encounter (May 1971), pp. 27-42. 

»• See Bruce Mazlish, ‘The Tragic Farce of Marx, 
Hegel and Engels: A Note”, in History and Theory 
(XI, 3, 1972), pp. 335-38. 


of paralytic stagnation. 

Yet all the signs were there. Like the “Black 
Power” movement, “Red Power” grew out of a 
rising tide of ethnocentric nationalism intent on 
“self-determination” and the total rejection of 
the values of white Christian civilisation. It 
happened as things seemed to be getting better for 
American Indians; and it preyed on white guilt. 
It brought forth its “peoples’ saviours” to rescue 
the red-skinned sufferers oppressed by a colonis¬ 
ing White America. It heralded a renaissance of 
“radical chic”; and practised the technique of 
manipulating the media in its staging of a revo- 
lution -manqut? in the by now well-worn politics- 
as-street-theatre style. And “Red Power” shared 
with its black precursor a strikingly similar 
theoretical parentage. Its intellectual dialectic 
moved, inexorably, from its origins in a well- 
meaning statement of Cultural Nationalism in 
search of a new Indian pride, to the revolutionary 
rhetoric of a new wave of defiant, university- 
educated “braves” impatient with such tactics, 
and then to the uneducated and self-appointed 
vanguard of the slum-dwelling Indian urban 
lurnpenpro/etariat who had a different and more 
sinister understanding of revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness in America. 34 

Surely, one felt, the play had been performed 
before. In the original 1890 events at Wounded 
Knee? Hardly. We had just seen it in the stirrings 
of the new tribalism in the Black Power move¬ 
ment of the 1960s. Only the stage set, the costum¬ 
ing, and the names of the leading actors had 
changed. With the arrival of Indian revolutionary 
theatre it was as if, as Tocqueville said of another 
historical recurrence. 

Men wete fruitlessly endeavouring to warm them- 
sehes at the tire of [their] fathers" passions, imitating 
their gestures and attitudes as they had seen them 
represented on the stage. . . .“ a 
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Tocqueville was never able to take the actors 
very seriously. The whole phenomenon of 
revolution en suite seemed to him, as he wrote in 
his Recollections, “like a bad tragedy played by 
provincial actors.” 

The Rousseau of the New Indians was no less 
scathing a critic of the theatrical revolutionists 
than Tocqueville. He has written in praise of the 
unsung Indian reformer, who shuns “the spec¬ 
tacular dress and rhetoric of the militant” and 
strives to improve the Indians’ lot “through 
knowledge, perseverance, and hard work.” 
Deloria cites as an example he admires the career 
of civil-rights activist Hank Adams, founder of 
the “Survival of American Indians Association” 
and one of the original coordinators of the “Trail 
of Broken Treaties” caravan (which went to 
Washington on the eve of the 1972 Presidential 
election to publicise the need for a new national 
Indian policy). But en route, as Deloria acknow¬ 
ledges, the well-intentioned Adams and his 
reformist supporters saw their dream systematic¬ 
ally dismantled. The militant American Indian 
Movement (aim), in a scenario so often repeated 

*• Vine Deloria Jr., “The Most Important Indian”, 
Race Relations Reporter (November 1974), pp. 26-28. 


in the revolutionary theatre, seized control of the 
caravan’s reins. In the aftermath, there followed 
the spectacular occupation of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs building in the nation’s capital, 
and, even more sensationally, the dibScle of the 
71-day occupation by aim of the Wounded Knee 
(South Dakota) trading post, the site of the 
original 1891 massacre. It was in thf light of this 
depressing train of events that Deloria recently 
observed: 

When the media collide with a social movement 
its chief contribution seems to be the simplification 
of issues and the creation of instant personalities. 
... As a result, accomplishments become fewer and 
fewer, and the public, satiated with its superficial 
understanding and oozing with sympathy, moves 
on to find another cause.** 

It was a sad admission for the Indian Rousseau, 
whose writings in praise of the Indian past have 
sought to defend an uneasy intellectual frontier 
between the realm of Indian cultural nationalism 
and a no-man’s-land of activist extremism. But 
at Wounded Knee the Rousseauian drama of a 
lost Indian past gave way to a sordid present 
reality. And the spare story of the authentic 
Native American whose return Vine Deloria 
sought so steadfastly to chronicle was replaced 
by a heavy Indian melodrama. 


Fait Accompli 

Summoned by clock and voice, by shunt of blood 
And the bladder’s demands, I get up. O.K., I get up. 
Once up, I keep myself erect and stable, 

A complicated walking process of sculpture 

Made of piercings, chisellings, blows and smoothings. 


These knobs and curves and purposeful empty holes. 
That solid reclining in a stint of space. 

The vertical emphasis from head to elsewhere— 
Took time, took life. I wasn’t built in a day. 

So much accomplishment behind the eyes. 

You’d almost say the creature was alive. 

It reads, takes baths, reaches for bed or bread. 

And is practising to be dead. 


Elma Mitchell 



Column 

1 suppose there are 
not many things on 
which one can con¬ 
gratulate Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, recently re¬ 
leased from prison after 
being convicted of per¬ 
jury and obstruction of 
justice in the Watergate 
affair. But at least one 
can quite honestly congratulate him on writing a 
very good book. 1 An American Life might just 
as well have been called An American Tragedy if 
Dreiser had not already pre-empted the title. 
Indeed, there are many respects in which one 
might draw a comparison between Magruder’s 
story and Dreiser’s masterpiece, only it is a com¬ 
parison from which one can draw very little com¬ 
fort, because in Dreiser’s book, for all its sordid 
tragedy, there still remained the possibility that 
one day the American dream might come true; it 
would be hard to find any in Magruder’s. 

The dust-cover of this edition shows a photo¬ 
graph of Magruder in what seems a moment of 
profound reflection, eyes closed, sensitive hands 
covering his eyelids, handsome head turned 
towards the microphones which point at him like 
accusing fingers. If I remember rightly, it is a still 
from the television recording of his appearance 
before the Senate Committee of enquiry into 
Watergate. What is he thinking of so deeply? 
The publicity leaflet accompanying the book 
quotes his own words: “I’ve damaged my own 
life, I’ve hurt those I love most, and I’ve helped 
deal a terrible blow to the political cause I believe 
in. . . .” But somehow the text does not fit the 
photograph, which suggests, not so much 
remorse, as a man wondering in painful per¬ 
plexity how he came to occupy the shameful 
position in which he now finds himself. Or per¬ 
haps one might express the unspoken question 
better in words that might spring more naturally 
to his own lips or those of his colleagues in the 
White House: How come we goofed? 

An American Life is really an attempt to answer 
this deceptively simple question, and it does so 
with admirable clarity and objectivity. Indeed it 
provides by far the best account I have yet read 
of the actual mechanics of Watergate, even 
though it is necessarily an incomplete one, 
because Magruder confines himself strictly to 
his own limited part in the break-in and the sub¬ 
sequent cover-up. And if the question at issue 
appears a simple one, so is the answer he gives. 

1 An American Life: One Man’s Road to Watergate. 
By Jeb Stuart Magruder. H odder Sc Stoughton, 
£3.95; Atheneum Publishers, $10. 


So far as Magruder and his superiors wwe 
concerned, up to a particular day in 1971, there 
was nothing in the situation at the White House 
which inspired anything except the greatest 
possible hope and confidence. No doubt there 
were difficult and urgent political problems at 
stake; but that is the job of a President and his 
staff had no doubt of his ability to handle them. 
Everything was under control and the White 
House held all the cards. 

It was at precisely this point, on Friday 
afternoon, 3 December 1971, that Fate, Provi¬ 
dence, Chance, or whatever other power rules the 
destinies of individuals and nations, slipped a 
joker into the pack. It was in the person of 
G. Gordon Liddy, who on that day was intro¬ 
duced by John Dean to Magruder (then assistant 
director of Creep), with a recommendation from 
the Attorney General that he should be appointed 
general counsel to that organisation. Among his 
duties, though in Magruder’s eyes a subsidiary 
one, was the task of collecting political intelli¬ 
gence about the President’s Democratic opponents 
in the forthcoming Presidential elections of 1972. 
“That’s good, Gordon’’, Magruder said, “we 
definitely need some professional guidance in that 
area.” From that moment the fate of Magruder 
himself, of John Dean, and of the entire Nixon 
administration was sealed. 

For the joke was that Liddy, an ex-F.B.I. 
agent and a professed expert in subversive 
intelligence activities, was in fact a fantaisiste of 
the highest order; such characters abound in 
the murky world of political intelligence, and 
I have the greatest sympathy with Magruder 
in accepting Gordon Liddy at his face value. His 
plans for defeating the President’s Democratic 
opponents were, in John Dean’s words, “mind 
boggling.” They involved “mugging squads, 
kidnapping, sabotage, the use of prostitutes for 
political blackmail, break-ins to obtain and 
photograph documents, and various forms of 
electronic surveillance and wire-tapping”, and 
originally required a budget of $1,000,000 from 
the funds of the Committee to Re-elect the 
President. This was too much even for Magruder 
and his immediate boss at Creep, John Mitchell, 
but even after the most bizarre features of 
Liddy’s plans had been eliminated, he was still 
allocated a budget of $250,000 and assigned as 
his main intelligence target the Democratic 
National Committee and its chairman, Larry 
O’Brien. Magruder suggests that John Mitchell 
approved this programme because O’Brien was 
particularly active in prosecuting enquiries into 
the relations between the former Attorney General 
and ITT, and Mitchell was anxious to obtain 
any information which would discredit O’Brien. 
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The other joke about the “professional” agent, 
Liddy, was that in practice he proved to be a 
bungling and hamfisted amateur. The actual 
Watergate break-in was a masterpiece of in¬ 
competence, and none of the “intelligence” 
collected by his surveillance and wire-tapping 
devices proved to be of the slightest political 
value. Magruder’s portrait of Liddy is indeed 
worthy of a major comic novelist. Once he told 
Magruder that one of his clandestine operations 
had been hampered by a street light which 
deprived them of the cover of darkness. “So what 
did you do?” said Magruder. “I shot it out”, said 
Liddy calmly, and even Magruder could not 
restrain a sense of panic that such a man was a 
trusted employee of the White House. On another 
occasion, he appeared in Magruder’s office with 
a heavily bandaged hand and said that, in order 
to demonstrate his immunity to pain and, if 
necessary, torture, he had burned it in a blow¬ 
lamp. Much later Magruder discovered that he 
had in fact passed it through the flame of a candle. 

M agrudek’s simple answer, then, to 
the mysteries of Watergate is the criminal 
folly of the White House in entrusting its fortunes 
to men like Liddy and his accomplices in the 
“plumbing” or “dirty tricks” departments. In a 
sense the answer is a sufficient one, but it also 
raises some interesting additional questions about 
the political outlook and attitudes of the White 
House and its staff. They were above all men who 
prided themselves on their professional political 
skill and expertise, and to a large extent this 
pride was not misplaced. One of the most 
interesting parts of Magruder’s book is his 
account of the incredible technical complications 
involved in the planning and execution of Creep’s 
campaign to re-elect the President; it should be 
read by everyone who is interested in the 
machinery of how American politics actually 
work. Meticulously planned in every detail 
(except when Liddy’s clumsy hand intervened) it 
was of course triumphantly successful, and won 
for President Nixon one of the greatest electoral 
victories in American history, carrying every state 
of the Union for him except Massachusetts. One 
cannot help sympathising with Magruder’s rue¬ 
ful comment that, in the eyes of history, the 
scandal of Watergate will almost certainly over¬ 
shadow the extraordinary political and technical 
virtuosity displayed in Creep’s campaign. 

Part of the answer is that in the eyes of the 
political experts at Creep and the White House, 
Liddy’s operations were of only marginal 
importance. His budget of $250,000 for Water¬ 
gate was only a drop in the ocean of the fund of 
$40,000,000 of which Creep disposed; and his 
intelligence-gathering activities were really a 


“throw-away” job so far as the professionals at 
Creep were concerned. What influenced them 
rather more seriously was that Liddy came to 
Creep with the approval of the White House and 
this implied the approval of the President, 
which for them was no more to be questioned 
than the word of the Almighty Himself. For them, 
Liddy was in the position of some mediaeval 
court favourite, buffoon, or Lord, of Misrule, 
licensed to commit any kind of mischief because 
it amused the Monarch. 

In this case, however, it was not so much 
amusement that the Monarch and his court were 
after. Liddy’s tricks and pranks were designed 
rather to satisfy some deep, almost pathological 
desire for revenge and the wish, not merely to 
defeat the Monarch’s enemies, but to destroy 
them utterly. Magruder gives a vivid picture of a 
meeting in the President’s office in the White 
House (on the morning of 5 November 1969) just 
a month after he had joined Haldeman’s staff 
as an assistant to the President. The President was 
in an unusually relaxed and genial mood. Just 
two nights earlier he had achieved a great 
personal success by his announcement on tele¬ 
vision of his plan for the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Viet Nam; and now, like some 
victorious general, he had invited some of his 
staff in to thank them for their part in the victory. 
He was not merely genial, but exuberant. 
“Slumped contentedly in his chair, his feet up on 
his desk, a pleased smile on his face”, the 
President indulged in a long monologue, in 
which he told his submissive audience that “in 
politics the best defence was a good offence; 
we’d floored those liberal sons-of-bitchcs with 
the TV speech and we’d never let them get back 
on their feet.” And again: “We’ve got those 
liberal bastards on the run now; we’ve got them 
on the run and we’re going to keep them on the 
run.” 

Such genial words epitomised the political 
philosophy which inspired the President and, 
through him, his staff. It was a concept of politics, 
not as a process of persuasion, debate, compro¬ 
mise, with an opposition which, whatever the 
outcome of the process, would still be there at the 
end of the day, but as an act of total war with the 
aim of converting the enemy into a disorderly 
rabble, to be hounded, hunted and harried in 
defeat until they would never be able to form 
ranks again or ever be in a position to offer 
effective resistance. In such an operation the 
employment of men like Liddy is just as neces¬ 
sary and justified as the use of spies, saboteurs 
and fifth-columnists in war. 

Such an attitude has more in common with 
that of a Hitler or a Stalin than with that of any 
other President the United States has ever known. 
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Even when actually engaged in a terrible Civil 
War Lincoln never displayed anything eveD 
approaching it. But it dominated the White 
House to such an extent that any other view of 
politics was tainted by the suspicion of disloyalty 
to the President and his cause. It was, moreover, 
an attitude which was fundamentally incom¬ 
patible with the normal working of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Sometimes, reading 
Magruder’s book, it seems to one strange, and 
almost inexplicable, that all these men, who 
thought of themselves as essentially not so much 
Republicans (who after all include a certain pro¬ 
portion of fairly liberal sons-of-bitches) as 
Conservatives, pledged to the maintenance of 
the status quo, of law and order, of the traditional 
virtues of “Middle America”, never for a moment 
seemed to realise that they were committed to a 
course which implied a total subversion of the 
Constitution. 

Yet their commitment to such a course was so 
complete that, despite all their political profes¬ 
sionalism, their cynical pragmatism, their belief 
that “anything goes” so long as it works, it 
gradually blinded them to the realities of their 
situation. They began to lose the sense of politics 
as the art of the possible, and to believe that 
nothing was impossible so long as one is tough 
and ruthless enough. The employment of a 
political hoodlum like Liddy, and approval of 
the methods by which he intended to operate 
and the objectives he hoped to achieve, was only 
one sign of such blindness. Again and again, in 
reading Magruder's narrative, one begins to feel 
that these men, witli their obsessive compulsion 
to concentrate all power in the White House, and 
their contempt for anyone who had scruples 
about doing so, had ceased to live in the real 
world and had been translated into a world of 
fantasy in which even G. Gordon Liddy began to 
look like a normal human being. This element of 
self-delusion betrays itself even in the most 
insignificant reactions; as when, lor instance, 
John Dean, on learning that Judge Sirica is to 
preside at the trial of Liddy and his accomplices, 
remarks; “Well, l don’t know much about him, 
but he’s a Republican so he’ll probably be okay.” 
Could anyone ever make a bigger mistake about 
“Maximum John”? And yet Dean was a lawyer, 
and prided himself on his knowledge of the 
American judicial system and was an acknow¬ 
ledged White House expert in all its intricacies 
and subtleties. 

Finally the scales fell from their eyes, and 
gradually reality began to creep in. Nothing is 
more fascinating in Magruder’s book than the 
process by which Watergate, at first a shadow 
no larger than a man’s hand on the blazing 
triumph of the President’s re-election, slowly 
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spreads and grows darker until it threatens to 
blot it out altogether. One feels the conspirators’ 
dawning sense of apprehension as they come to 
realise that the cover-up story for the Watergate 
break-in, however plausible, will not really hold 
togethet under serious investigation and that it 
only needs one witness to crack for the whole 
fraud to be exposed; the atmosphere of panic, 
mutual suspicion and impending disaster that 
closes in on them as the chinks in their elaborate 
armour arc exposed; the realisation that this 
is no ordinary political mishap which can be 
solved by throwing a few scapegoats like Liddy 
or Hunt to the wolves but a total and irretrievable 
disaster in which all are involved, including the 
President himself; until in the end even loyalty to 
the President, the basis of their entire political ex¬ 
istence, begins to crack and each one comes to see 
for himself that in so desperate a situation Sauve 
qui pent is the only safe cry and even this is not 
likely to keep him out of prison. 

Magruder's story has all the elements of a 
Greek tragedy of hubris which has aroused the 
wrath of the gods and provoked its own punish¬ 
ment. It is all the more compelling because it is 
enlivened by an unexpectedly vivid gift of 
characterisation, so that all its varied dramatis 
personae —the Haldcmans and Lhrlichmans, the 
Mitchells and the Colsons, the Deans and the 
Liddys—suddenly come to life, and we seem to 
see them as they really arc. Until now, in press 
teports and on television, they have tended to 
look tather like some queer collection of 
animals in a zoo, whose habits and behaviour 
are indeed worthy of study but do not strike us 
as human. In Magruder’s account they are all 
too human, and all the more so because he does 
not try to conceal his own peisonal likes and 
dislikes but at (he same time does not let them 
interfere with the peculiarly cool and objective 
scrutiny to which he subjects (he strange company 
in which he linds himself. Nor does he make 
himself out as either better or worse than the rest 
of them; he has succeeded very well in the 
difficult task of accepting himself as he is, or was, 
and his book is all the better for that. 

A s an epioraph to his book, Magruder has 
used a quotation from the Reverend William 
Sloane Collin Jr., Chaplain of Yale, and earlier 
of Williams College, Massachusetts, where 
Magruder attended his course in ethics: “To be 
Jeb is terribly valuable at this moment. His 
experience has been an All-American one.” It 
seems to me the one really silly sentence in the 
whole book, and I am not at all surprised that 
Dr Coffin’s course in ethics seems to have done 
little to sharpen the young Magruder’s moral 
sensibilities or kept him away from the road that 



led to Watergate. Indeed, I find it almost im¬ 
possible to attach any meaning at all to Dr 
Coffin’s words, and 1 cannot help feeling that if 
young men are subjected to this kind of intellectual 
influence at the university it is not at all surprising if 
they should choose to go the way Magruder went. 

1 am afraid that my suspicions are not miti¬ 
gated by studying the Fall and Winter issues of 
Daedalus ,* the journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. It is a strenuous task as 
the journal comprises two massive volumes of 
nearly 400 pages each, and it would appear that 
almost every university of any distinction in the 
United States has been invited to contribute. 
No principles of editing or of selection appear 
to have been followed, and the Academy seems 
to have thought that, so long as it cast its net 
wide enough, the mere title of American Higher 
Education: Toward an Uncertain Future was quite 
enough to inspire its contributors to say some¬ 
thing worth while. 

And of course some of them do. It would hardly 
be possible that it should not be so, and yet 1 
must confess that reading these two volumes has 
left me with a feeling very near to despair. This is 
not surprising, because it is a feeling which very 
many of the contributors share; while those who 
do not. seem to offer no very adequate reasons 
for optimism, however qualified. There is, 
however, another feeling which is common to 
many of the contributors. It is a kind of stunned 
incredulity, not unmixed with gratitude and 
relief, that the storm which recently raged on 
every American university campus has now 
abated, without doing any greater damage than 
it did. No one suggests any very good reason 
why this should have happened, except for the 
very obvious one of the withdrawal of United 
States troops from South Viet Nam. Even less 
does anyone suggest that the relative peace which 
now reigns on the campus is due to any positive 
action taken by the universities to control or 
master the storm, or that there is anything 
particular they could do if it were to recur. The 
general feeling appears to be that if, as many 
fear, it does recur, the universities will find 
themselves as defenceless against its ravages as 
they were in the first place. 

Judged by this issue of Daedalus , the future 
of the American Universities is not so much un¬ 
certain as dark. Reading it, 1 must confess that 
if my education had fallen into the hands of most 
of its contributors 1 should have been much 
tempted to take the same path as Magruder took, 
though 1 hope with less disastrous results for my 
country and myself. R 

* American Higher Education • Toward an Uncertain 
Future. Edited by Sri phi-n R. Graubahd. Daedalus, 
Fall 1974, Winter 1975 , $2.95 each. 
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Doubts about Ibsen 

* 

1By John Weight man 


W hen the combined talents of Peggy 
Ashcroft, Wendy Hiller, Ralph Richardson 
and Peter Hall produce a rather dreary evening 
at the Old Vic, one wonders who is at fault. 
Oneself for failing to respond to all these proffer¬ 
ed riches? The producer and performers for 
misunderstanding or perverting a masterpiece? 
Or the play itself for being something less than 
the great work it is usually said to be? I had 
never seen John Gabriel Borkman before and— 
to confess the whole truth—had never read the 
text or had retained only a faint memory of the 
plot from an adolescent acquaintance with 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism , and so I settled 
into my seat in a neutral frame of mind tinged 
with anticipation. Here was Ibsen’s penultimate 
play, and it was sure to be a remarkable ex¬ 
perience, even if one’s withers were about to be 
exhaustingly wrung. Ibsen, as we all know, was 
the man who put tragedy into modern dress, 
who exposed bourgeois mauvaise foi as being a 
phoney form of psychological insurance in the 
Godless world, and who revitalised the whole of 
European theatre with his ideas and poetic 
imagination. Shaw and Henry James considered 
him to be as good as. and possibly better than, 
Shakespeare. Moreover, he was the perfect 
example of the reviled and dogged genius who 
eventually imposed his vision even on his early 
detractors and lived to be a cultural monument 
in old age. 

Well, the curtain went up and my disappoint¬ 
ment was almost complete. The settings and 
dresses were austerely splendid, but what could 
have been more stagey than the situation in the 
Borkman household? Downstairs, Mrs Borkman 
was striding between her chaise-longue and the 
side-window, totally in the grip of her ruling 
passion, her adoration of her son, Erhard, who 
was simultaneously to remain tied to her apron- 
strings and restore the honour and fortunes of 
the family. Upstairs, John Gabriel, who had 
confined himself to one room for years in a state 
of Napoleonic ncar-dementia, was pacing heavily 
to and fro while waiting to be summoned back 
to greatness in the outside world. Meanwhile, 
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he had not exchanged a word with his wife 
since he had been convicted of financial mal¬ 
practice about a decade earlier. The household 
was kept going through the charity of Mrs 
Borkman’s sister, Ella, who arrived presently to 
reveal, after some dark hints, that she was dying 
of an unspecilied illness caused by grief. This 
grief, now more than twenty years old, was the 
result of her having been jilted by the great 
Borkman in favour of her sister and for reasons 
of ambition. Her only remaining desire was to 
live out her short remaining span with Erhard, 
whom she had looked after as a boy and to whom 
she intended to leave her fortune and her name. 
Tension between the two sisters; elegiac duet on 
defunct love from Ella and John Gabriel; Saint- 
Saens’s Danse macabre on the piano to underline 
the sinister intensity of all this. 

Finally, a general confrontation in which the 
various knots were untied. Erhard announced 
that he was going abroad indefinitely to enjoy 
life as the lover of a wealthy divorcee, and the 
sound of the sleigh-bells faded away in the 
distance as they drove off. John Gabriel, charging 
out of the house for the first time in years, and 
in the dead of winter, climbed a mountain-side 
in the snow to die conveniently of heart-failure, 
after making a speech about iron-ore as a source 
of energy. Over his dead body, Ella and Mrs 
Borkman joined h;uids in wraith-like reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

I know it is easy to give a rapid summary of any 
tragedy in such a way as to make it sound like 
a melodrama, l.ots of people have had fun with 
the plot of Hamlet, but while one may smile 
affectionately in retrospect at the strange con¬ 
volutions of that play, the fact remains that, in 
performance, one’s attention is held at every point 
by the precision and density of the poetic detail. 
There may be something rotten in the state of 
Denmark, but Elsinore is never in any danger of 
turning into Cold Comfort Farm; one is never 
tempted to laugh at the wrong moment. 

But during this performance of John Gabriel 
Borkman, the audience guffawed several times 
at speeches that Ibsen must have written in all 
seriousness, and I found my attention wandering 
sadly at crucial points. When, in his final outburst 
of Nietzschean will-to-power, Borkman/ 
Richardson was waxing ecstatic about mineral 
ore, instead of thrilling to the moment I was 
speculating uncomfortably about the actor’s 
difficulty in getting some kind of rhetorical 
purchase on the slippery triphthong "ohahuh“, 
and thinking vaguely that the original Norwegian 
word must surely sound more effective. In fact, 
all the way through 1 was bothered by those 
commonsensical questions which should never 
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arise to destroy the willing suspension of dis¬ 
belief. 

Why did Erhard have to live with his aunt as a 
boy, if the aunt was in any case supporting the 
household? Answer: because Ella has to have a 
maternal feeling for him, so as to increase the 
tension between herself and her sister. Why 
docs John Gabriel remain shut away in one room 
for years without speaking to his wife, as if he 
were a Napoleon self-exiled in a domestic St 
Helena, when apparently he has no real feeling 
of guilt, being fundamentally an exponent of 
the amoral life-force? Answer: for the sake of 
the theatrical effect of his footsteps thudding on 
the ceiling in the conjugal silence. Why is the 
sub-plot with Foldal and his daughter Frida 
made to fit so neatly into the pattern? Answer: 
because Foldal has to be the failed poet to 
correspond to John Gabriel, the failed man of 
action, while Frida has to be on hand to play 
the Danse macabre and then to knock her poor 
old father over significantly as the sleigh carries 
her off south, to the sun, art, and sexual licence. 
Why do Borkman and Ella plod upward in the 
snow, when they could perfectly well stay indoors 
in what is after all her house? They are not 
inevitably exposed to the elements like Lear and 
his Fool. Answer: because the movement from 
the low to the high is generally held to be sublime, 
and snow is an image of the purity, beauty and 
cruelty of inanimate nature, and Ibsen has 
thought of no other solution but to make Bork¬ 
man die as poetically as possible in the last act. 
Why do none of these symbols really work for 
me? Answer: because I see them slotting too 
obviously into place as the action progresses and 
tugging too directly at my heart-strings, while 
I remain uncertain about where the centre of the 
play is really meant to be. 

Several critics have said that this production 
is novel and up-to-date in stressing the ironical 
element in the play, but I wonder where Ibsen 
himself intended the irony to appear, if at all. 

He is certainly harsh and sardonic, but that 
is not quite the same thing. When Mrs Wilton 
explains that the young people are leaving the 
three old fogeys to stew in their own juice, there 
is nothing delicately lyrical in her declaration. 
She makes it clear that when she and Erhard 
have had enough of each other, he will be able 
to fall back on Frida. Frida, in other words, is 
being taken along as a spare wheel, and Mrs 
Wilton, being a self-centred female Nietzschean, 
has no more compunction about manipulating 
human beings than John Gabriel himself. She 
does it in her female way for immediate personal 
satisfaction, whereas he has projected his ego 
into a megalomaniac dream of industrial develop- 
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ment. The opposition is not exactly between 
benighted elders who have messed up their lives, 
and clear-sighted, idealistic youth which is 
undoubtedly going to do much better. It is rather 
between fatigued, elderly egotism which has run 
into the sands, and bright youthful egotism which 
has not yet had time to understand the thinness 
of its own philosophy. Erhard is going otf as 
the gigolo of a fairly mature rentiere\ he is 
amiably parasitical, whereas his father was 
aggressi\c!y predatory. 

Whether Ibsen wants us to interpret the text 
in this way 1 am not sure. But he is certainly so 
much involved in what one can only call the 
Nietzschean atmosphere of the late 19th century 
(whether he got it from Nietzsche or invented it 
for himself) that he tends to equate goodness with 
weakness. There are only two “good” people in 
the play, Foldal and Ella. The first is a figure of 
fun and the second has spent over twenty years 
pining for a character who, according to Sir 
Ralph’s reading of the part, is a slightly seedy, 
slightly dandified old buffer, more prone to 
listening to the echo of his own plummy voice 
than to what the other characters are saying. 

Perhaps this is the crux of the matter. For the 
play to be really convincing on the tragic level, 
and so be worthy of the desperately poetic 
effects, Borkman would have to be in some 
sense “great.” Sir Ralph plays him as three- 
quarters histrionic phoney, living in a dream of 
his own greatness rather than objectively great. 
Maybe Sir Ralph does this because he senses that 
the captain-of-industry type of figure, who has 
fiddled the books a bit to gel on with his tech¬ 
nological revolution and has sacrificed his true 
love in the power-game, no longer seems as grand 
to us as he may have done to Ibsen, in that 
earlier phase when self-realisation had not yet 
been discredited by so many unscrupulous, neo- 
Nietzschean sclf-realisers. 


Alternatively, for Borkman to be truly moving 
and not simply posturing and bombastic, we 
would have to be given much more psychological 
detail, undistorted by blatantly theatrical devices. 


Since I saw the ptRFonMANCE, I have been 
racking my brains to discover w'hy I found it so 
unsatisfactory, whereas the long BBC television 
study of Mr T. Dan Smith—a recent, real-life 
modality of Borkman—was quite fascinating, 
and even discreetly touching. The only explana¬ 
tion 1 can think of is that Mr Smith made no 
tragic claims for himself, nor did the programme 
on his behalf. In his lengthy self-analysis, Mr 
Smith presented himself wryly as someone who 
had had genuine difficulty in drawing the moral 
line between getting things done efficiently and 
oiling the wheels of democracy. I doubt whether, 
on being released from gaol, he will shut himself 
up in a top room in Newcastle to pace about for 
years with Napoleonic impatience. In fact, when 
last heard of, he was studying for his /1-Levels, 
an activity which at first sight seems humdrum, 
but may on reflection appear more spiritually 
respectable than striking attitudes above one’s 
spiritual station. 

So, perhaps, the conclusion has to be that 
John Gabriel Borkman is not ironical enough. 
Coming fresh to the play seventy years after 
Ibsen’s death, I feel that he is very far from 
having the universal impartiality of Shakespeare. 
He has an altogether more personal mind, and 
there is a discrepancy between the theatrical 
symbols he is manipulating and his own funda¬ 
mental attitude. The symbols correspond to a 
philosophy which supposes lyrical sympathy with 
human nature in its more positive aspects, and he 
really has very little of that. Perhaps thorough¬ 
going black humour would have been his appro¬ 
priate mode. 


Excused 

The best lesson in the place 
Ls lighthearted joy. 

But I’m excused joy 
Because of an old handicap. 

When the others play lighthearted joy, 
I sit aside and watch. 


Gerda Mayer 
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“Plan Inca”, or the Peruvian Revolution 

Letter from Lima—By IIams Heigert 


I t was the Day of 
National Dignity, but 
the President was unable 
to speak on schedule to 
the people, for an earth¬ 
quake had shaken the 
city. The great ceremony 
was to take place a week 
later; but alas, the gods 
were still angry and the 
iremots came again. 
Among the broad masses whose Indian sense of 
equanimity is still mixed .vith elements of primi¬ 
tive magic these were indeed omens of the day. 
But in this large and dusty city of some 2J millions 
I heard only hitter jokes. 

For in point of fact the national ceremony 
was supposed to mark the anniversary of the 
occasion in 1969 when the American Oil 
Companies were expropriated. But now, among 
all the uncertain shakings and movings, came 
another upsetting factor- the Revolutionary 
Government had just concluded a treaty with 
Japanese firms to build a pipe-line over the 
Andes from the Amazon to the Pacific. And the 
Japanese, very clever businessmen that they 
are, managed to succeed in putting through a 
clause which made the Japanese courts respon¬ 
sible for the contractual obligations and fixed 
London as the scene for possible arbitration. 

What was it except such so-called “un- 
Peruvian” arrangements that had led in 1968 to 
the downfall of the old Bclaundc regime? A num¬ 
ber of lawyers succeeded in unearthing these new 
“unpatriotic” facts and published them in one of 
the still tolerated opposition weeklies. But to be 
charged with being “unpatriotic” is the worst 
that can be said about one in Peru today. The 
Government is '’ery much concerned with its 
reputation as a Force of the Left, of Anti- 
Imperialism, and of the True Revolution; it pro¬ 
duces its daily propaganda dose against “foreign 
influence” and especially Foreign Capital trying 
to subjugate the country. Consequently, the 
lawyers responsible could be nothing but traitors 


and saboteurs and the worst species of anti- 
patriots. Five were thrown into jail and are 
awaiting prison sentences; others will be sum¬ 
marily expelled from their native land. 

Since 1968 the Revolutionary regime of the 
Generals has been ruling the land, without a 
constitution and a parliament, and the fact that 
it is a Force of the Left has won it the especial 
interest and support of the intellectuals through¬ 
out Latin America. For a long time the President, 
General Velasco, enjoyed undeniable popularity. 
He had a gift for public opinion, with a penchant 
for sharp and shocking formulations, pronounced 
with a measure of wit and no little demagogy. To 
read the press (the “palace press” of course) is 
to read all about his energy, his lively eyes, and 
above all his fabulous condition of health 
(especially after the recent amputation of a leg). 
Be that as it may, it is clear that running a 
revolution becomes the Peruvian army general. 
1 ike most of the Army’s officers (in contrast to 
the Admirals of the Navy, now mostly fired), he 
comes from poor circumstances; and the social 
background has determined the radical social 
reformism of the military regime. The idea is to 
create a “Peruvian Model”—something “between 
Socialism and Capitalism.” 

The scheme is not a complicated one. All the 
basic industries are to be (if they are not already) 
nationalised. This includes the ore-rich mines, the 
whole sector of oil and of fertiliser, the cement 
and paper industries, the vast fisheries, the 
electrical plants. Added to this is the whole of 
foreign trade, the banks and the insurance 
companies, and (needless to say) all large landed 
holdings. In the middle ranges of industrial 
enterprise, which has by now been almost 
completely nationalised, there is to be a system 
of Worker’s Participation on the Yugoslavian 
model. Smaller businesses are still in private 
hands, but are hard put to fulfil all kinds of new 
social obligations (especially in the form of 
dividends to the workers in periods when 
no profits are being made). At the moment the 
smallest businesses, with no more than six 
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employees and a commensurately small turnover, 
are being left in peace to get on with their affairs 
of buying and selling. This is the idea, and the 
original Plan Inca is said to have been devised by 
an imported Titoist theoretician. 

What does it ai.l look like in reality? Quite 
different, of course. Obviously to realise such an 
ambitious social and economic reconstruction 
one needs an administration of the highest 
managerial talents. But except for a handful of 
experienced expeiis and officials these are—as 
almost always in such dogmatised projects — 
simply not available. Foreign capital (and its 
expertise) has been driven out. and one hears on 
all sides cries and moans about “Know-How.” 


What private resources there are, or have been 
left over, do not remain within the borders of the 
country for long. 

Simply saying that one is for jobs-for-everyone 
does not make it so, and Peruvian unemployment 
has been growing. The Plan called for an annual 
increase of some 250,000 new job-places, but the 
true figure is now lower than it was in 1968. Some 
50 per cent of the population is still outside the 
machinery of the national economy. The country 
depends on exports, but exports have been 
declining (not merely in monetary values, but 
also in sheer tonnage). The annual rate of infla¬ 
tion is pretty close to the 30% mark these days. 
Even the police have come out on strike for 
higher pay (and were promptly repressed by the 


I.ima 

W hat has happened ro the 
Revolution? It this be¬ 
come stale, or even a little 
fat, very much divided and 
rather hysterical. 

There is something insipid 
now about the slogans born 
in the earliest days of radical 
change. "Peru Is On the 
M arch !” —“The New 
Peru” —“Tur Peruvian 
Revolution Rt quires Co¬ 
ordinated Ac i ion, Rrs- 

I'ONSIHILf TV, 1 NTTCi R A L 

Security.” The nationalistic 
tones are still in evidence—^ “Sovlreionty mi. the 
la.st Ehikp of Our Existence!" "Drink Inca- 
Cola, Tr’s Ours!”-- “Our Own Peru Exports 
this Fish”—“The Peruvian Navy, Lilrnali.y 
Vk.ilanton thf Sea.” 

One hears on all sides the stones of the various 
juicy .scandals which have come to light recently — 
in the Nationalised Mines, in the Central Dunk¬ 
ing system, and above all in the "EPSA ”, the 
government's agricultural sales organisation. Some¬ 
where in EPS A agrarian products in the value of 
some 50 million pounds (stei ling) were illicitly di i- 
po.sed of abroad■ —wnich may explain why in sugar- 
rich Peru a pound of sugar has been so hard to 
come by. The Agricultural Minister was saddled with 
the blame, hut a Revolutionary Government never 
explains, never apologises. I heard President Velasco 
merely observe at a press conference that he heard 
about the scandalous doings ”cn la callc ”, on the 
streets. Corruption can also be discerned even in 
the smaller matters of materialist advantage. The 
revolutionary military groups now constitute a 
”New Class ” precisely in the sense Milovan Djilas 
meant it twenty years ago in Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Members of the armed forces, who also happen to 
have a civil government job, receive double salaries. 
One hears resentment about officers living in lovely 


-Parameters of 

houses, and on those meatless days a limousine can 
be seen pulling up and delivering special packages 
of chops and steaks. . . . “Should one rcully have 
expected." it was put to me,” "that military men 
would behave in a modest and economically respon¬ 
sible way ?" 

The divisiveness has already shown itself in the 
open argumentation and shifting of cabinet posts. 
The Navy is against the illiberal course of events: 
young officers stand to the right of the left-wing 
Generals; the leadership cadres appear to be split 
among dogmatists and pragmatists. Act aiding to 
one journalist (a Jew days later / heard that he. 
and eight other colleagues, had been c:spelled fiom 
the country), "The Revolution can he said to be quite 
paralysed by the contradictory opposing tendem ies 
wit hot its own ranks. ...” The much-cited "Para¬ 
meters of Revolution” have become little more than 
another empty formula. 

Nowhere is the hysti ri \ of the regime more in 
evideme than in its systematic attempts to repress 
ficedom oj political opinion. There are still political 
parties; but in a state which is run by a Revolution¬ 
ary Leadership responsible to no Parliament, they 
are without influence. When the organisation of 
lawyers' and judges charged that the new rides for 
so-called "Cooperation” were illegal and uncon¬ 
stitutional, they were accused of ”treason” and 
"sabotage”, and a number of leading jurists were 
sent into exile. As for the Press itself, la.st July 
General Velasco expropriated at long last the six 
leading daily newspapers of Peru. They had over 
the years become intolerably uncomfortable, and 
they were simply turned over to the various Social 
Forces—the commercial paper "El Commercio" to 
the fanners and peasants, "Im Prensa" to the indus¬ 
trial workers, “ Correa" to ”education and culture." 

A hundred of the leading journalists and editors were 
fired on the spot (no time for golden handshakes), 
and a new class of free communicators put in charge. 

I could find no one who thought the papers had 
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Army after 3 days of Lima rioting. 

The middle classes, no longer dominating public 
opinion, still have an influence through the system 
of “rumours” which circulate in the cities, and 
what is whispered serves as a kind of unofficial 
broadcasting network of news. Who can control 
and check what is true and untrue in all these 
stories? Does anybody know in such a propagan¬ 
dised society what real statistics and true data 
are? With a few well-placed connections to, say, 
high bank management, some Peruvians contrive 
to put themselves in the picture. But for the rest? 
For example, the Minister of Information— 
a General, like the rest of the Cabinet—could not 
supply me with the figures on illiteracy in the 
country at present (presumably something like 
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25 per cent), or the annual number of births, or 
the population increase of the cities. I spoke to 
one Peruvian (a revolutionary enthusiast at the 
outset, but now an embittered oppositionist) who 
said: “The Revolution has lost its morale.... It 
has become paralysed in its own parameters.” 
Even in sonorous Spanish this sounds a bit 
grotesque, but therein lies the tragic element. 

The word “parameter” belongs to the new 
vocabulary of all the Latin American revolu¬ 
tionaries. It is supposed to denote something 
fundamental in aspiration or programmatic 
intention, but soon functions only as a loose 
piece of rhetoric which covers up more than it 
reveals. The Peruvian slogans everywhere have 
to do with the “Parameters of Revolution.” 


the Revolution- 


become better or more interesting. The dead hand 
of officialdom is making itself felt, and circulations 
have all been Jailing. Only the weekly magazine, 
"Olga", suddenly gathered a new readership as the 
"expropriated readership" of a socialised press 
looked for a paper which might be a source of 
information and triticism; and another weekly, 
"Opinion Libte", struggled to fill the same gap. 

"We are still for the Revolution", the Director 
of "Olga" told me, "hut a revolution in Jreedom, a 
socialism with liberty. . . ." It was not a sentiment 
that was calculated to win friends in the Govern¬ 
ment. "Olga's" advertisers have been put under 
pressure, its editors receive regular visits from the 
police. /4s for "Opinion Libre" it was recently de¬ 
nounced as "a pack oj ultra-Right oppositionists", 
and all it had been arguing m its editor ial was the 
following; "Our essential principle is Jreedom—the 
freedom of the citizen to state his opinion openly, 
to be able to help oiganise political parties, to 
participate in voting for his government. to have a 
say in public affairs, to be protected by the civilised 
rules and regulations of a system of Law. ...” 
At the end of November both "Olga" and "Opinion 
Libre" were shut down, and a number of its leading 
editors expelled from the country, hi Lebiuury the 
offices of two of the leading newspapers which had 
been expropriated by the Government were singled 
out by Lima rioters and completely burned down. 
The other. Government-controlled, newspapers at¬ 
tributed the disorders to ' ‘reactionary' ’ and ‘ ‘counter - 
revolutionary elements." The next day two British 
correspondents for Reuters were put aboard a 
plane for Santiago, Chile. 

The Revolution has become nervous. There have 
already been youthful demonstrations for press 
freedom, and there have also been peasant disturb¬ 
ances. The teachers arc discontented. At the Univer¬ 
sities the Professors belong to the camp of Moscow, 
the student leaders to Peking. One can hear all 
kinds of sharp-tongued political jokes being told 


and re-told in the various cities. The memory of 
free national elections is not yet dead, and the 
middle classes have not yet been eliminated. For up 
till now the Revolution has been dealing rather 
mildly with its opponents, and nothing worse than 
exile is on the present list of penalties and punish¬ 
ments. 

It is a strange Revolution in Peru: nationalist, 
socialist, with a touch of old-fashioned feudalism. 
What it wants to achieve is the usual utopia of a 
society with perfectly functioning institutions, 
realising man's highest ideals. But the reality is still 
a backward land somewhere in South America; 
and Jean-Fr anfois Revel’s "Iron Law of Under¬ 
development" still applies: for the Revolution itself 
is inevitably "underdeveloped", and sun city and 
poverty tend to issue in ever greater inequalities. 

President Velasco is old and evidently ill; and 
knows his own days are numbered. "But", he says, 
"others will be coming to continue the Revolution." 
At his Press Conference one could see the court 
scribblers copying down every word faithfully. "IVe 
will not allow any division between the Armed 
Forces and the State, there will be no purling of the 
ways until all the People's Victor tes, at hies cd by 
the Revolution, are absolutely seeme. . . . If we are 
not eternally vigilant then we will be fated by the 
spectre of counter-revolution." 

After .six yein s of a revolutionary regime these 
are not exactly the tones of an historic confidence 
in the Peruvian Mode/ and its inexorable march 
onwards. One argument in its favour is, for now, 
the most convincing—the loyalty of the soldiers, 
and it is out of the barrels of their guns that power 
in Peru comes. When in February thi Lima police, 
a para-military force, came out on sti ike for higher 
pay, the troops surrounded their barracks, opened 
fire and restored what even heie is called law and 
order. 

Theo Sommer 
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What sociologist in California (or could it have 
been a mathematician in Heidelberg?) thought 
this one up? At any rate within the “Parameter” 
all true liberty would reign. But first there must 
be time to set up, establish, and secure all 
the “Parameters.” 

This process is perhaps best seen in the case of 
the Peruvian Press. Last year the Revolutionary 
regime nationalised the entire daily newspaper 
world. The motives arc well-known. The capitalist 
press, monopolised in private hands, was neither 
telling the truth nor serving the people. It was 
therefore necessary to proclaim (and it was duly 
proclaimed) the “Rc-Establishmcnt of Authentic 
Freedom of the Press.” The publishers were given 
some pieces of paper as compensation, and all 
the leading journalists were dismissed (some 
were liberals, others conservatives, a few even 
“old revolutionaries”). A new newspaper class 
was created, and a new Press establishment: the 
leaders of the official state combines among the 
farmers, peasants, trade unions, etc. 

Even here there was more mythology than 
reality, for these organisations hardly exist as 
such, and what apparatus they have is not in a 
position to cope in any sophisticated way with 
the professional obligations of their new role. I 
tried to ask the General in charge of the Ministry 
of Information what in actual practice “authentic 
freedom of the press” would look like. On his 
desk there was a little bust of the first Tupamaro, 
the legendary Peruvian rebel Tupa Amaru II 
(executed in 1781); but Tupamaro piety didn't 
carry him very far. He had difficulty in being very 
precise. The question was put to him—What 
would happen if the Campesinos the peasants in 
the new Cooperatives, should ask “their” news¬ 
paper to campaign for a rise in the low prices 
they have been getting, and if the Govern¬ 
ment opposed this? The General did not reply. 
But his face did appear to register a certain 
profound surprise as if such a dilemma were quite 
inconceivable in the forward march of the 
Revolution. After a Jongish pause he saved the 
situation with the following formula: “Everybody 
is always thinking of the interest of the Whole.” 
Ves, doubtless; but meanwhile who would be 
responsible for defining what these interests were? 
Why, the Government of course! “Naturally we 
arc for total participation, but that will take a 
little time.” 1 had the impression that the General 
was a jovial man of good high spirits, but a little 
deeper down he was beginning to betray elements 
of caution and even uncertainty. Don’t ask 
revoluiionary Ministers of Jnformalion for real 
statistics or direct explanations. After ail, although 
the regime has been in power now since 1968, 


“We are only at the beginning. ...” 

But one hardly needs official confirmation to 
be able to observe, sadly, that authentic press 
freedom of any kind simply does not exist. The 
few uncensored weeklies are limited to circulations 
of 50,000; and their editors have not had an easy 
time of it. I mentioned earlier the new Japan-Feru 
Oil Treaty, and there were a number of journalists 
—precisely in the spirit of the early revolutionary 
days—who polemicised against it. I happened to 
be among those who, one evening in Lima, sat 
around talking about this and other events of 
the day. The next day we learned that our Peru¬ 
vian colleagues had all been summarily expelled, 
and were being dispatched abroad to exile. Such 
papers as managed to maintain a certain critical 
independence have now been definitively pro¬ 
hibited. The closing down of these weeklies 
received editorial ovations from all the Revolu¬ 
tionary Government organs. It was hailed as a 
good and necessary blow for “Authentic Press 
Freedom”—all, to be sure, within the Parameters 
of Revolution. 


Is there any sign at all of a possible change of 
line or course? One suspects that the Revolution 
would have to go much further down this path 
before it could, if ever, come to its senses. The 
dogma of radicalisation is in the saddle. And, in 
any case, the country as it is is probably extremely 
difficult to rule and to govern well. Of the 14 
million Peruvians one doubts whether there are 
more than 2 million who pursue what we would 
call gainful employment. Although 60% five in 
the cities, the other 40% live widely scattered in 
the countryside; but they keep on coming in, as 
Lima has probably a growth rate of more than 
5% (mostly lndios, who make up half the popu¬ 
lation, and Mestizos, who make up a third). 

It would be a romantic piece of populism to 
imagine that out of the People will come new 
impulses for change, correction, common sense, 
courageous self-ci iticism. This is an old land with 
a recorded history going back some eight thousand 
years, and most of it an unrelieved story of 
oppression and authoiilarian dictatorship. There 
aren’t many rays of hope to be obtained from 
studying the history of the Incas, or the Spanish 
conquistadores, or the modern captains of gold 
and power. The common people may still have 
a simple dream: to be rich; and in a land with 
such riches who is there to say that it could not 
be possible? But within the “parameters” of 
existing history they can exhibit only a tragic 
human indifference to the colour of each new 
dictatorship of the Powerful on Top. It is the 
“Plan Inca” of time immemorial. 
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The Landscape of Art 
At the Turner Exhibition 

By George Steiner 


"Our periodical writers, there foie, may save them¬ 
selves the trouble oj -ather blaming or praising. their 
duty is not to pronounce opinions upon the works 
oj a man who has walked with nature threescore 
years; but to impress upon the public the respect with 
which they are to be received. ...” 

John Ru.skin, Modihn Painters 

R usk in, to be sure, disregarded this injunc¬ 
tion. Jn particular, he puzzled over the 
weakness of Turner’s figures. With regard to 
“Phryne Going to the Bath” (1838), Ruskin, in 
his 1857 Notes cm the Turner Gallery at Marl¬ 
borough House , has this to say: 

Notwithstanding his deep sympathy and imagina¬ 
tive power, there was, throughout Turner's later 
life, an inlirmity in his figure conception which 
has always been to me, out of the whole multitude of 
questions and mysteries that have come across me 
concerning art, the most inexplicable. With the 
most exquisite sense of grace and proportion in 
other forms, he continually admits awkwardnesses 
and errors in his figures which a child of ten years 
old would have avoided ... all I can guess respect¬ 
ing it is, that he had got so much into the habit of 
weaving natural forms rocks, boughs, and waves 
- into exactly the shapes that would best help his 
composition, that when he came to the unsubdu- 
able form in man or animal, he could not endure 
the resistance, and lifted features out of their 
places as he would have raised or dropped one 
window in a tower whose equalities tormented him; 
and wrung a neck as remorselessly as he would 
have twisted a bough, to get it into the light or 
shade he wanted. . . . 

Of Turner’s “Ariadne”, Ruskin declared that it 
was the worst figure “perhaps that was ever 
painted by anybody.” Visitors to the Royal 
Academy exhibition will think of other candi¬ 
dates; “Jessica” (which The Morning Chronicle 
for 3 May 1830 described as “a lady jumping out 
of a mustard pot”); the fisher women in the 
otherwise stunning “Calais Sands, Low Water, 
Poissards Collecting Bait”; the stilted, vaguely 
histrionic personages in so many of the mytho¬ 
logical subjects or the 1820 “Rome from the 
Vatican: RalTaelle, accompanied by La Fomarina, 
preparing his Pictures for the Decoration of the 
Loggia”, in which even the Raphael figures, as 
reproduced by Turner, are all wrong. 


There may lie another explanation, also in¬ 
separable from Turner’s peculiar genius. The 
convincing rendition of the human figure, 
particularly in a landscape, depends in large part 
on scale. And it is precisely matters of scale 
which seem to have engaged at once the best and 
the worst of the energies of feeling of romanticism 
and post-romanticism. The 19th century, here at 
its most distinct from the neo-classical precedent, 
develops “titanic” forms and executive conven¬ 
tions. Symphonic and sonata-structures expand 
immensely as between the early Beethoven and the 
works of Bruckner, Mahler, Busoni. In opera, 
the entirety of a rococo performance can fit into 
one act of Parzival. The 19th-century novel, 
individually as in George Lliot, Tolstoy, Dostoev¬ 
sky, or as in the majestic romans-fteuves and 
series of Balzac, Trollope, Zola, attains enormous 
dimensions. So many of the emblematic charac¬ 
ters produced by the 19th-century imagination— 
Manfred, Jean VaJjean, Heathcliff, Captain 
Ahab, Wotan, Peer Gynt, Zarathustra—are 
larger than life. Carlyle's Danton is a representa¬ 
tive instance. Everywhere dimensions explode, 
aiming at the sublime, at the grotesque or at that 
interaction of both which Victor Hugo found to 
be the special genius and meaning of both 
romanticism and the modern drama of sensibility. 

Ttii. underlying notion is that of the “epic”, in 
a formal sense, and more loosely, as a shorthand 
for immensity. Too little attention has been paid 
to the obsession with the epic apparent in roman¬ 
tic as well as Victorian literature: in Words¬ 
worth’s Prelude and Excursion, in Hugo’s 
Legende des sidcles, in Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book, in Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra 
or Hardy’s The Dynasts. Romantic aestheticians, 
the writers themselves, are eloquent in arguing 
that the epic is an obsolete form, that neo¬ 
classic imitations of Homer and Virgil were 
fallacious experiments. Yet the instrumental 
presence in English 19th-century poetry is that of 
Milton, and the epic configuration organises even 
such “private” or parodistic forms as Byron’s 
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Don Juan and Whitman’s Song of Myself. In short, 
there is a constant, central problem of 19th- 
century “tifanism”— an ugly word shared, felt as 
pivotal, by artists as far apait as Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, and Mahler. 


O Nf can guess at some of the impulses 
behind this aggiandiscmcnl the adversary 
would say “inflation”, "elephantiasis”—of lyric, 
narrative, philosophic, representational modes. 
The artist has to compete with a novel density 
of histoiical and social experience, with the 
intensification and dramatisation of everyday 
occurrence which, Hegel said, was the deepest 
consequence of the French Revolution. To make 
a counterstatement to the account of reality, of 
the meanings of man, provided by such historians 
as Michelet (himself, explicitly, “epic”) or by the 
new sociologies of Marxism and positivism, the 
artist, the writer must find large-scale, totalising 
proportions and totalities of vision. He is com¬ 
peting also with the fascination, with the un¬ 
precedented noise-levels and claims on nervous 
attention, of the modern metropolis, of that “sea 
of roofs” winch is, very probably, the principal 
act of 19th-century civilisation. He too must 
create large “worlds”, be a masterbuilder, a 
captain of words or plastic fonns rivalling the 
captains of industry. In Balzac's view of his own 
person and practice, these challenges and ana¬ 
logues are fully set out. Industry is, of couise, 
crucial. The sheer dimensions of the new factory, 
the scale of speed and output made possible by 
the new technologies, dwarf the classic scale of 
mercantile existence City and industry, the city 
as the cadre of the industrial leviathan, alter the 
inner landscape as radically as they do the outer. 
It will be the foremost task of poetic and historical 
intelligence, from ihe time of Blake to that of 
Dickens. Marx, and the Impressionists to try and 
cope with this change. 

In a sense nothing was more paradoxical, 
more formally awkward, than the attempt, often 
subconscious, to weld the new immensities, the 
new dynamics of revolutionary and industrial 
experience to the conventions, inevitably archaic, 
of the literary epic. In Carlyle’s French Revolu¬ 
tion, even, at times, in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
the declared epic programme and enforcement of 
grandeur leave one thoroughly uncomfortable. 
But the paradox, with its implications of enor¬ 
mous scale, was an attempt to give shape to 
unprecedented strengths and fragmentations of 
material. Immensity was, where honestly pro¬ 
duced, an attempt at order, at a new and condign 
proportionality. To link such immensity with that 
of the classic or Miltonic epic was to establish 
continuity in a period of rupture and drastic 


transitions of which even we, schooled as we are 
to rapid change, have only an imperfect realisa¬ 
tion. As both Goethe and Hegel stressed, to 
have lived before 1789—and to be alive after 
1820—was, literally, to have passed through 
several worlds, time-scales, landscapes of being. 
The figures of transition are, therefore, at once 
among the most vulnerable and creative. 

Now n is just this use of scale, of epic format to 
resolve contrastive frames of reference, to order 
transitional values, which strikes one as one 
visits and revisits the Turner show. Of course 
neo-classicism had known great pictorial size. 
The I8tli century covered walls and ceilings with 
vast historical, allegoric compositions. 

But when one compares dimension, “largesse” 
in Turner’s masters—Titian, Poussin, Claude, 
Salvator Rosa—with the scale in Turner, the 
difference is intense. It seems to emerge between 
1810 and 1812, between “The Fall of an 
Avalanche in the Giisons” and “Snow Storm: 
Hannibal and his Army crossing the Alps.” 
Though the latter canvas is big by any standard 
(57 x 93>, the scale is more than a matter of 
measure. It stems from the enormous dramatisa¬ 
tion of Turner’s spaces, from the ways, luminous, 
textural, chromatic, in which space is made, 
somehow, expansive, drawing the eye into 
whirling, animate recesses. "Snow Storm” is 
famous for its voitex, for the whorl of light and 
dark which dominates the scene like an immense 
water-spout. Hints of that characterising spiral¬ 
ling appear veiy early in Turner’s work, in the 
“Fishermen at Sea” of 1796, in the 1804 “Boats 
carrying out Anchors and Cables to Dutch Men 
of War.” But it is with the depiction of Hannibal, 
an epic theme par excellence, that Turner’s 
“vorticism” and the vastness of scale associated 
with it really declare themselves. The consequence 
is a necessary, characteristic diminution of the 
figures, human and, in this instance, animal. The 
elephants are like miniatures, dwarfed by 
enormities of light and tempest. 


T he epic motifs are crucial also in a formal 
sense. Homeric-Virgilian material abounds in 
Turner’s work. Like nearly all of his contem¬ 
poraries, Turner reads Homer through Pope, in 
whose own reading the Aeneid is a constant 
“control” and ordained interposition. These 
amalgams can be seen in “Ulysses deriding 
Polyphemus” of 1829. It is not only the Nereids 
playing around Ulysses’ vessel which are un- 
Flomeric, but the entire coloration, with its 
suggestion both of Augustan grandeur and 
Tiepolo. Tt is with Virgilian rather than Homeric 
motifs that Turner, precisely like Berlioz, identi- 
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fies his own sense of the epic, and of the bearing 
of the epic on the history of his own day. 

Again, like many of his contemporaries. 
Turner envisions the conflicts between Carthage 
and Rome as being figurative of those between 
France and England. The analogy was by no 
means uniform or stable. Englishmen of the early 
19th century had inherited from their Augustan 
predecessors an almost automatic equivalence, 
symbolic, stylistic, between Rome and their own 
expanding empire. The French pretence to such 
equivalence, in the guise of Napoleonic im¬ 
perialism and of the entire Empire ambience, 
made the struggle between the two powers the 
more bitter. But no less than Blake or the 
Coleridge of the “Ode to the Departing Year”, 
Turner found the parallels between Britain and 
Carthage often more cogent, more ominous than 
those between Britain and Home. He sensed in 
Britain’s victories, in her mercantile rapacity, in 
the slave trade, threatening similarities to the 
Punic power, to the greed and paralysis of moral 
feeling which doomed Carthage to destruction. 
The Virgilian treatment of Dido and Aeneas, 
itself ambivalent, itself a witness to a complex 
view of the long wars between Rome and 
Carthage, meshed with Tu. net’s icflections on 
England's role both in the Napoleonic conflicts 
and at home. I he result of this many-layered 
reflection can be seen in the intensely disturbing, 
monitory “Regulus” and in “The Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament” (a moie complete 
response would, in fact, have to show the 
identifications not merely' between the pride 
of London and that of (lie doomed Carthage, 
but between London and Troy, which begot 
Carthage, indiiectly at least, and was linked to it 
via Aeneas). Once more, and necessarily, the 
human figures are dwarfed 01 stylised into an 
anonymous compaction. 

But if the Ilomeric-Virgilian material and the 
moral analogies between Rome-Cai thage and 
contemporary events generated an epic dimen¬ 
sion, so did the new industrialism. Turner's 
imaginative apprehension of the Industrial 
Revolution is no less acute, no less inventive of 
allegoric, dramatic counters than is Blake’s. The 
absence from the exhibition of “Rain, Steam and 
Speed” makes it difficult to follow what was a 
gradual, cumulative process towards mastery of 
the new technological landscape. But “Keclmen 
heaving in Coals by Night” (1835) or the famous 
“The Fighting Tcmeraire” make the point 
overwhelmingly. The new world of iron, coal, 
steam, combustion, a world transitional from 
that of cart and sail, is shown simultaneously 
in its fierce, novel impact and in its derivation 
from an environment still, in essence, classical. 
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The coherence is achieved by epic allusion and 
by epic scale (there is more than a hint of the 
forge of Hephaestus or of dark Avernus in the 
treatment of the “Kcelmen”). But it is a co¬ 
herence which is nearly always momentary, un¬ 
stable, histrionic, even left incomplete (Turner’s 
notorious technique of working up a picture on 
varnishing day). And it enforces modes of sight, 
of spatial disposition which beggar or distort the 
human person. 

One might add, perhaps, that this “titanism”, 
this impulse, had its counterpart, as in other 19th- 
century masters, in the dimensions of Turner’s 
output. Literally “dizzy with work”. Turner left 
some 19,000 drawings at the time of his death. 
The British Museum owns some 250 sketch¬ 
books. More than 700 engravings of Turner’s 
works were published during his lifetime. 1 


Y et once one has said all this in an attempt 
:o throw some light on what Rusk in called 
“the most inexplicable” of aesthetic mysteries, a 
feeling of contradiction arises. Turner the 
“Titan”, the painter of epic immensities, was also 
an exquisite miniaturist. His first schooling was 
in architectural topography, with all its minute 
clarities of proportion. Though he would, at 
times, resort to “gargantuan sheets of paper” for 
his water-colours, he was also a master of in¬ 
timacy, and his water-colours, even at their 
largest, have a lightness, a delicacy of touch 
which make of Turner a rival to the Chinese 
artificers of the 14th century. The “Study of 
Three Mackerel”, the “Two Trees in a Land¬ 
scape” of c. 1828, “The Rigi: Pale Grey and 
Yellow” (597 in the Catalogue) are wonders of 
translucent exactness. “A Meet”, one of the 
Petworth series, in bodycolour on blue paper, 
has the discreet finesse, the pointillismc of a 
Chinese sketch. 

In the exhibition. T have found myself going 
back again and again to a tiny aquarelle, c. 1835, 

1 Among the books ciriently available on Turner’s 
work arc: 

The Sketches oj Turner R.A.; 1802—1820: Genius of 
the Romantic. Turner’s Early Sketchbooks: Drawings 
in England, Wales A Scotland, 1789-1802. Edited by 
Gerald Wilkinson, Barrie & Jenkins, £7.50 each. 
Turner. 1775-185!: Catalogue of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition Forewords by Martin Botlin and 
Andrew Wilton. Tate Gallery Publications, £3.50, 
paper LI. 

Water-Colour', /torn the Turner Bequest. F.dited by 
Martin Bini in. Tale Gallery Publications, £3.15. 
Turner Eiirly Winks By Mary Chamot. Turner: 
/Alter Harks. By Martin Butlin. Tate Gallery 
Publications, 40p each. 

Colour m Turner, By John Gage. Studio Vista. £4.80. 
Turner. By William Gaunt. Phaidon, £2.95. 

Turner. By Graham Reynolds. Thames and Hudson, 
£2.50, paper £1.95. 


“Two Figures on the Sea Shore.” It is inexhaust¬ 
ible in its economy. Two dots come alive against 
a crystalline purity and concentration of space. 
But here again, where we are at the opposite end 
of the scale, the human body, in its articulate 
roundedness, is all but eliminated. 

If there is a consi ant which relates Turner’s 
epic magnitude to his “imimism”, itself sug¬ 
gestive of Watteau and of the chinoiseries of 
Watteau’s period, it can be found in Turner’s 
handling of water. As everyone knows, water, 
from the oceanic to the raindrop, is obsessive in 
Turner’s work. The unprecedented rendition of 
seas in the extremity of storm alternates with 
minutely luminous studies of rivers, tarns, inland 
washes of still water, the play of drizzle against 
air and surface, the texture of waterfalls and 
mill-races. Of “the earth earthy” said Lamb of a 
passage in Shakespeare. Turner’s appropriation 
of water, in every life form, is equally penetrative. 
The trouble is that there lies between us and the 
fact of Turner the eloquence, the sheer volume 
of Ruskin’s re-enactment. For it is that: a per¬ 
sistent, ever more ambitious re-enactment in 
language of the visions of water in Turner’s 
paintings, water-colours, sketches. It is Turner’s 
analysis of the dynamics of wave and current, of 
tide and foam, which quite literally determines the 
motion, the acoustic effects of Ruskin's prose. 

Rusk in's peculiar virtuosity increases as does 
his absorption in Turner's “marines." Thus it is 
fascinating to trace Ruskin’s own verbalisation 
of waves and wave-effects from Frondes Agrestes 
to vol. I of 7 he Stones of Venice and the Notes 
on the Turner Gallery. “The seas seem crushed,” 
says Ruskin of one of Turner’s storm-scenes. 
“The water from its prolonged agitation is 
beaten, not into mere creaming foam, but into 
masses of accumulated yeast, which hang in 
ropes and wreaths from wave to wave” (and how 
exemplary, for the repertoire of sensibility in 
both Turner and Ruskin, is the implicit allusion 
to Shakespeare’s “yeasty waves"). 

Or take one of the many set pieces in Ruskin’s 
commentary on The Harbours of England, a 
volume of Thomas Lupton’s engravings from 
drawings by Turner (1856): 

There is invariably a feeling about his vessels of 
strange awe and danger. . . . He had seen the sea 
feed her white flames on souls of men. . . . He 
hardly ever painted a steep rocky coast without 
some fragment of a devoured ship, grinding in the 
blanched teeth of the surges. . . . Steel gauntlet, 
black rock, white cloud, and men and masts 
gnashed to pieces and disappearing in a few breaths 
and splinters among them;—a little blood on the 
rock angle, like red seaweed, sponged away by the 
next splash of the foam, and the glistering granite 
and green water all pure again in vacant wrath. 
So stayed by him, for ever, the Image of the Sea. 
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Such passages, or the famous prose-poem on 
“The Slave Ship”—- 

Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which 
gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst the 
lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the 
sky in lines of blood, girded with condemnation in 
that fearful hue which signs the sky with horror 
and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight—and 
cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral 
waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea— 

do, in one sense, translate the “lavish and over¬ 
whelming power” of the original. But in another 
sense they interfere with and even omit decisive 
aspects. Ruskin, elsewhere so prophetically ob¬ 
servant of the ravages of industrialisation, does 
not seem to notice how subtly Turner achieves 
effects of pollution. If “The Slave Ship” is a 
lecture of apocalyptic warning, an allegory of 
inhumanity, it is also a view of the sea made 
dirty, scummed, by the most extreme of com¬ 
mercial depredations. Comparable suggestions of 
industrial pollution, of waste product and the 
sheen of oil and dye, can lie felt in the “Keelmen 
Heaving Coals’" and "The Fighting Temeraire” 
(another of the notorious absentees from the 
Royal Academy show). 

I t is the lack of such pollution or the co¬ 
existence of supreme commercial and marine 
energy with a primal loveliness of waters which 
gives a special magic to Turner’s views of Venice 
(some of the best of which are, like a good many 
other pictures at Burlington House, meanly hung, 
crowded and difficult to see). Here was, in retro¬ 
spect at least, a queen of trade and ocean, before 
the grime of steam and oil. 

Turner’s studies of light in Venice are, almost 
explicitly, a pastoral, a vision contrastive with 
that of the new world of mercantile force. Hence 
their deepening “distance”, their recession into 
shimmering, sotnnambular brilliance. Looking at 
such late works as “Venice with the Salute” or 
“View in Venice” (536-537 in the Catalogue), one 
is. naturally, led to think of Whistler and Monet. 
That Monet in particular is, even at his boldest, 
an “extension” of Turner is a notion made 
commonplace by the gathering, in one array, of 
Turner’s linal, experimental achievements. But 
the sense of modernity goes further. Consider the 
“Two Studies on One Sheet: a Cloudy Sky over 
the Sea; and a Stormy Landscape” of c. 1817, 
and the astonishing “Three Seascapes on One 
Canvas”, c. 1827. The comparison with Rothko, 
the thought that Rothko’s horizontals, smoulder¬ 
ing reds and paradoxical distributions of weight 
are already present in Turner, is almost 
inescapable. 

Yet strong as they are, these suggestions ought 
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never to obscure the depth of Turner’s rootedness 
in his own complex, transitional age. He is a 
contemporary of Goethe, whose anti-Newtonian 
theory of colours he tests in "The Morning After 
the Deluge” of 1843. If Turner labours to arrest 
the motion within a waterfall, the “frozen 
tumult” at the brink, so, in words, did Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Shelley. Like Berlioz, Turner seeks 
to conjoin a classic culture, highly literary in its 
conventions, with new autonomies of non-verbal 
form. And as in Berlioz, so there arc in Turner 
lapses of taste, of proportion, typical of the 


romantic movement and its aftermath. 

The cant phrase “genius but little talent” 
applies, roughly at least, to the decisive figures 
of the 19th century, to those who felt compelled 
to compose on a scale commensurate with the 
pressures of revolution, political and industrial. 
The Turner who writes verse in studious imitation 
of Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and the Turner 
whose paintings anticipate abstract expressionism 
are one and the same. The difficulties of per¬ 
spective are ours, and they contribute much to 
the fascination of this bicentennial. 


The Purpose of Art History 

1By Edward Lucie-Smith 


A MONO THE ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES, art 

history is a comparative newcomer. Its 
origins are not altogether respectable. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, there was a mes¬ 
alliance between science and aesthetics. A child 
was bom, to which Mammon stood godfather. 
It was this infant which grew up to be the art 
history we know today. 

Though the scope of art history has widened 
greatly during the ninety years or so which it has 
spent establishing itself as a field of serious study, 
for various reasons the most characteristic 
product of the professional art historian remains 
the detailed study devoted to the work of a single 
artist. In their most stringent form, these studies 
are catalogues raisonnes , in which every known 
work by a particular master is listed, illustrated 
and discussed. I have two magnificent recent 
examples before me at the moment—the revised 
edition of Sir John Pope-Hennessy’s Fra Angelico, 
and the long-awaited Georges de la Tour by 
Benedict Nicolson and Christopher Wright. In 
addition, there is a work of narrower scope but 
no less stringency, Ruth Bromberg’s catalogue 
of Canaletto’s Etchings. 1 

The last shows art history at its most thorough. 
Miss Bromberg discusses and illustrates every 
print by Canaletto's hand that is known to exist. 
She describes the various “states” in which the 
etchings are to be found, and provides further 
illustrations which let us see for ourselves the 
alterations which the artist made when he 
reworked the plates. 

Prints are peculiarly susceptible to this kind of 
approach. They usually exist in several, and often 

1 Canaletto's Etchings. By Ruth Bromberg. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet Publications, £15, $42.00. 


in many, examples; and the alterations made to 
them exist, so to speak, successively. It is not a 
question of the artist covering up or painting 
over what does not please him. Every time he 
makes a change he must take a new impression, 
and if wc put these impressions side by side 
we can see the piogress of his thinking. It is 
this which Miss Bromberg enables us to do. 

To what end? The book is superbly produced 
(indeed all the volumes I have so far mentioned 
arc a credit to their publishers), and, if one 
cannot afford the originals, then the plates enable 
one to come as near to these as possible. Intel¬ 
lectually speaking, however, this study does not 
seem to tell me anything very interesting. Like 
many 18th-century Venetians, Canaletto had an 
idle fancifulness, exemplified here by some of the 
capriccio views. But it is difficult to detect any 
particular standpoint. Indeed, he seems to have 
remained carefully neutral with regard to his 
subject matter. The pleasure to be got from his 
best work—the “Stonemason’s Yard” in the 
National Gallery is a good example—is the slow 
permeation of reality, the way in which one's 
sense of sight gradually seems to be drenched by 
the scene which the artist has depicted. His un¬ 
hurried portrayal of what is there, and his 
refusal to make any comment, creates for the 
spectator an experience which transcends the 
purely topographical interest of the views them¬ 
selves. It even transcends the seduction of Venice 
and its lagoon. 

The quality I am trying to describe exists in 
Canaletto’s prints as well as in his paintings. It 
is strongly present, for example, in the view of 
the locks at Dolo, Here we see, not the pageant 
of the Grand Canal, but a quiet country back- 
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water, with a burchiello, or passenger barge, 
moored to the quay, and a woman making pillow- 
lace in a patch of shadow. Beyond her, under an 
arch, there is a butcher’s shop. 

The scene is utterly everyday—or, at least, it 
was commonplace when Canaletto chose to 
depict it. It is only the passage of two centuries 
which makes us find anything exotic in what the 
etching shows. Even so, anyone who knows 
Venice and the surrounding countryside will 
recognise the precision with which the artist has 
rendered the fall of light—a particular kind of 
light colliding with a particular kind and texture 
of fa 5 ade. 

From the aesthetic point of view, what does 
the description of the various states add to our 
appreciation and understanding of the print? 
The answer is “not very much.” We see, from 
the minute changes he makes, that Canaletto was 
aware that the plate was primarily a statement 
about light, and we see how he sets about 
strengthening and clarifying certain details. 
Where, in other plates, more radical changes are 
made, the effect is not always so reassuring. We 
see how the artist chops up, and occasionally 
crops, his compositions in order to reduce them 
to more manageable propor.ions. They are not 
improved as a result, and we get a glimpse of the 
journeyman quality of Canaletto’s approach to 
his art, which is in any case abundantly visible 
in the numerous stereotyped paintings that he 
produced in the latter part of his career. 

In terms of the effort which has gone into 
making the book, we must therefore look for 
justifications which arc beyond or outside mere 
matters of aesthetics. The first of these is both 
very simple and very human. Miss Bromberg has 
been possessed by the desire to obtain complete 
knowledge of some subject, however limited and 
trivial that subject may seem to be. In this she is 
at one with a great many other art historians, 
who equate this kind of total knowledge with the 
topmost peaks of professional merit. If she tells 
us rather more than we wish to know about 
Canaletto's etchings, it is because she is obeying 
the rules of a particular game. The rules, in turn, 
are created by particular kinds of compulsion— 
psychological on the one hand, and professional 
upon the other. 

H owever, it is not the accumulation of 
knowledge, but the way in which that know¬ 
ledge is presented, Ahich brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of money. 1 have said that Mammon stood 
god-father to present day academic art-history. 
It was the great American collectors, such as 
Isabella Stewart Gardner, who financed the 
researches of Berenson and his rivals. Attribu¬ 
tions and certificates of authenticity were traded 
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for the cash which enabled the scholar, not only 
to pursue his studies, but to do so in circum¬ 
stances of reasonable comfort. The situation is 
rather different today, and the relationship 
between art-historical scholarship and money is 
not always either so crude or so direct. Neverthe¬ 
less, wherever art is, money sooner or later 
makes its voice heard. 

The splendid presentation of Mis* Bromberg’s 
book is redolent of money—money well spent, we 
may think, where the quality of the printing and 
the typography are concerned. It would be naive 
to pretend that all this is quite unconnected with 
the fact that Canaletto’s prints arc avidly 
collected. The catalogue is published by a great 
auct ion-house, and it is dealers and private 
collectors who will buy it, as well as reference 
libraries. For the mere amateur of the arts it is 
probably too much of an extravagance. 

As any dealer or auctioneer will tell you, the 
buying and selling of works of art is as much 
connected with the pursuit of certainty as it is 
with the pursuit of beauty. In the field of contem¬ 
porary art, we pursue the certainty that we are 
right, that we have bought the works which future 
generations will appreciate. The early purchasers 
of paintings by Francis Bacon bask not only in 
the pleasure that these bring them, but in a sense 
of justification, more soothing even than the envy 
of those v, ho failed to take the plunge at the correct 
moment. 

Where works by the Old Masters are concerned, 
the certainty we pursue is certainty of attribution. 
But not of attribution alone. The quest has been 
extended further. Not only do we wish to be sure 
that the painting or sculpture concerned is in fact 
by the man whose name we attach to it, but we 
want to be able to assign at least approximate dates 
to each item in his production, so that his oeuvre , 
surveyed in chronological order, presents a 
convincing whole. Thus each attribution is made 
to support the others. 

In the case of the very greatest artists, or at 
least of the rarest, whose works for the most part 
have already entered public collections, the 
pursuit of certainty has managed to detach itself, 
to a large extent, from the demands of the market¬ 
place, and is undertaken for its own sake. One 
sometimes wonders if what is involved is really a 
search for aesthetic truth, or if the whole thing 
is not in the process of becoming entirely self- 
referring and self-sufficient. 

T he new edition of Sir John Pope- 
Hennessy’s Fra Angelico * shows a formid¬ 
able intellectual rigour, as well as an undoubted 


* Fra Angelico. By John Pope-Hennessy. Phaidon, 
£17.50. 
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elegance of mind. Sir John has chosen to study 
a quattrocento artist whose gifts have been 
obscured by his legend. Fra Angelico is one of the 
few Renaissance painters who are still surrounded 
by a haze of sentimentality. He was sentimentalised 
by early biographers, most notably Vasari, and 
the process was completed by the enthusiasts of 
the 19th century—precisely those people, indeed, 
whom Bercnson was concerned to expose. Sir 
John penetrates the haze, and within it finds an 
intellectual. Indeed, one is tempted to say that he 
finds an intellectual not unlike himself. 

In every respect, the new edition of his book 
is a model of its kind. The arguments are deployed 
in a masterly fashion. We see how one phase in 
the artist’s work grows naturally from another. 
Wc arc offered criteria for distinguishing the 
work of the master from the work of his pupils 
and followers. More than this, we are offered a 
plausible theory as to what Fra Angelico himself 
intended to do. 

The paintings which Sir John singles out for 
special attention and praise are interesting and 
revealing in more than oneway. He is particularly 
fond, for example, of the “Annunciation” at 
Cortona. He calls this Fra Angelico’s “first 
indubitable masterpiece” ar 1 his normally austere 
style warms when he describes it. “The Angel’s 
wings”, he says, “so disposed that the forward tip 
falls in the very centre of the panel, have a sweep 
and grandeur that are indeed miraculous.” 

It is not the concluding adjective, however, 
which gives a clue to his interest. What he 
admires equally with the “mystery” of the 
picture, and its “infectious earnestness”, is the 
manipulation of space—the relationship between 
the two figures and their architectural setting. 

What must strike the reader is the fact that he 
is able to deal with the spatiai interplay in some 
detail, but that the mystery and the earnestness 
are things which even he must leave us to take on 
trust. Of course, we can check our impressions 
against his own by looking at the numerous and 
excellent illustrations. 

What we seem to discover from the Fra 
Angelico catalogue is that this kind of art- 
historical writing straddles two concepts. On the 
one hand, the method is apparently scientific. 
Upon the other, a great many of the conclusions 
we are offered are based upon sensibility. 


T his curious dichotomy appears yet 
more clearly in the new catalogue raisound of 
the work of Georges de la Tour, which is the work 
of Benedict Nicolson and Christopher Wright.* 
As Nicolson points out. La Tour is a rediscovery 

3 Georges de la Tour. By Benedict Nicolson and 
Christopher Wright. Phaidon, £20. 
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Lund Humphries 


of this century, and we owe the exhumation of 
this 17th-century Lorraine artist to the impact 
of modern art : 

the peculiar stylisations of the mature La Tour 
could hardly have been esteemed before the birth 
of Cubism, and as we know from other cases, 
connoisscurship has the best chance of permanent 
enshrinement in the storehouse of knowledge 
when contemporary art forces us to look at the past 
with fresh eyes. 

• 

One result of La Tour’s long neglect is that we 
know very little about his life—certainly not 
nearly as much as wc know about Fra Angelico. 
What wc do know tends to make him out to be a 
rather unpleasant character. He was of petit 
bourgeois origin, married well, and became 
financially successful. In 1646, a petition sub¬ 
mitted by the inhabitants of Luneville, where he 
lived, complained that La Tour was “making 
himself obnoxious to everyone by the great 
number of dogs, greyhounds and spaniels he 
keeps, acting as though he were Lord of the 
Manor, sending his dogs after hare into the 
standingcrops, which they tram pie down and ruin.” 
There is evidence that he refused to help the poor 
when famine was raging, and that he beat up a 
sergeant-at-arms, and later did the same to a 
peasant who was so badly injured that he had to 
call in a doctor. 

The small number of paintings that survive, 
about thirty-five altogether, contradict the 
documentation with their severity, their calm and 
their compassion. 

The task which Messrs Nicolson and Wright 
have set themselves is therefore to make sense 
of this surviving body of work which exists in a 
kind of limbo. Their approach to the task is 
engagingly personal. In a preface, they describe 
how they 

travelled all over France, and to the United States 
as far west as Detroit, together in pursuit of La 
Tour. We never tired of discussing every aspect of 
the problem on long train journeys and once nearly 
came to blows, at Bergues; one wonders if Crowe 
ever came to blows with Cavalcasellc, or Thicme 
with Becker. 

The personal note is not struck in the preface 
alone. We seem to hear it again in Nicolson’s 
description of the famous “Job mocked by his 
wife” at Epinal: “Job sits on an even lower stool 
than the flea-catcher, listening to the blandish¬ 
ments of a Lady Macbeth of a wife, knowing there 
is cruel truth in her words, such as only a wife 
utters.” Looking at the illustration, and remem¬ 
bering the painting from the 1972 exhibition at 
the Orangerie in Paris, one is tempted to disagree 
—the woman’s gesture seems more compassion¬ 
ate than denunciatory. 

In the long run it doesn’t matter who is right 
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about this particular point, just so long as one 
remembers that the authoritative format of the 
book is still a shrine to enthusiasms and judg¬ 
ments which cannot, in the end, be tested against 
any objective standard of measurement. 

Of course, the authors are keenly aware of this, 
and they try to guard against their own fallibility 
by every means at their disposal. They have 
studied the paintings themselves long and 
lovingly. They have looked at them in different 
lights, and they describe how a change of lighting, 
when the pictures had been taken down from the 
walls after the Paris exhibition, caused them to 
revise many of their previous judgments and led 
to some hasty rewriting before their book was 
sent to press. 

Their main advantage, as compared, say, to 
the reader who looked at the Paris exhibition 
with some care, and who now tries to use his 
memories of this as a means of cross-checking 
Wright and Nicolson’s conclusions, is not only 
that they have involved their own sensibilities so 
deeply with that of the artist they have chosen to 
study, but that they have examined his work 
again and again, noting, for example, that, in 
one of two versions of a particular composition, 
both of which they believe to be the autograph, 
there is a certain harshness in the painting of the 
cuffs of some of the figures, which leads them to 
place it earlier in date. 

It seems entirely appropriate that La Tour’s 
work should be looked at with such loving atten¬ 
tion, since he is a poet of sight. One of the fas¬ 
cinating things about painting, as opposed to 
literature, is that it much more easily and readily 
redeems the base and trivial. A good example is 
the painting by La Tour which shows a girl 
catching fleas by the light of a candle. The girl 
is not pretty, and the subject is the opposite of 
elevating. The composition itself could not be 
simpler. Yet the whole thing has a nobility which 
it takes little effort to recognise. 

Similarly, the painting of “The Beggar’s Brawl" 
which recently appeared in the London auction- 
rooms justifies its apparently sordid subject- 
matter by the pity with which it is suffused—a 
pity which is summed up in the head of an old 
woman who looks outwards, and opens her 
almost toothless mouth in a cry for help and pity. 
Yet even this description falsifies what is hap¬ 
pening in the composition by making La Tour 
sound less like a great painter, and more like a 
skilful dramatist, who knows how to arrange his 
characters in a scene so that they produce the 
most powerful possible effect. 

What we run up against here, when we try for 
a moment to convey the impact of a particular 
work, is the problem which perpetually bedevils 
scholars in the field of the visual arts. Every 
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description is an interpretation. Every interpre¬ 
tation is a falsification, because something is 
inevitably left out. The catalogue raisonnd, as an 
instrument of scholarship, is the child of photo¬ 
graphy. It is the numerous illustrations in both 
Pope-Hennessy's Fra Angelico and the Nicolson- 
Wright La Tour which seem to provide the 
necessary basis of objectivity. We can check 
the authors’ conclusions against the illustrations. 
Yet even these are not a sure guide. A photo¬ 
graph of a painting, whether in black-and-white 
or in colour, is by no means the same thing as 
the painting itself. Details can be even more 
misleading. All scholars use detail photographs 
to reinforce the points they want to make— 
such illustrations are there to urge us to agree 
with the opinions expressed. 


I f thh catalogue raisonne , in its pure or clas¬ 
sic form, is a necessary evil, what is one to 
say about some other kinds of art book? The 
discovery of two hitherto unknown Leonardo 
notebooks in Madrid has prompted the appear¬ 
ance of a volume called The Unknown Leonardo, 
which contains a series of essays by different 
hands, on various aspects of Leonardo’s life and 
personality. 4 Much, but not all. of the discussion 
centres upon the material which the newly found 
books have added to the Vincian corpus. 

One’s first reaction, on looking at this volume, 
is to wonder to whom it is meant to be addressed. 
It seems to fall between two stools—in presenta¬ 
tion as much as in content. Yet this apparently 
misconceived publication has been an outstand¬ 
ing success, in terms of interest aroused and 
numbers of copies sold. This must be due, in 
part at least, to the fascination of Leonardo's 
personality, shrouded as it is in a mystery which 
seems much deeper than that which veils the 
Mona Lisa. It can also, perhaps, be attributed to 
the fact that Leonardo the artist is here quite 
largely made to cede his place to Leonardo the 
inventor and investigator of both nature and the 
machine. The imbalance is heightened by the 
fact that the scientific essays, notably that by 
Ladislao Reti on Leonardo’s experiments with 
the elements of machines, are incomparably more 
distinguished than those which deal with him as 
a painter. This is doubly significant because Mr 
Reti is himself the editor of the volume. 

The total effect, in a book which, as the blurb 
says, is meant to establish Leonardo as being 
‘‘unquestionably . . . the greatest scientist and 
technologist of his era”, is to diminish the 

4 The Unknown Leonardo. Edited by Laoisi-ao Reti. 
Hutchinson, £9.75. 

* Michelangelo. By Howard Hibbard. Allen Lane, 


Leonardo we have long known, who was res¬ 
ponsible for masterpieces such as the “ Virgin of 
the Rocks." 

Leonardo the inventor, no less than Leonardo 
the painter, was hampered by his inability ever 
to carry any project through to a conclusion. 
Where his inventions were concerned, part of the 
reason was undoubtedly the fact that con¬ 
temporary technology did not measure up to the 
demands he put on it. The matcriafs and manu¬ 
facturing processes were not available to carry 
his ideas into effect. A modern analogy is holo¬ 
graphy, which was, in essence, invented before 
the laser and not after it. Yet without the laser 
it was impossible to make the invention work. 
But there was also the question of Leonardo’s 
temperament, which prevented him from finishing 
his paintings, and which prevented him, just as 
effectively, from putting his scientific researches 
into usable form. The Unknown Leonardo suffers 
not only from disorganisation, but from a kind of 
crassness. It is not a book about success but one 
about failure—but no one connected with the 
project seems to have recognised this. 

Where the catalogue raisonne in its classic form 
shows, as we have seen, an adherence to supposedly 
scientific method which cannot be defended 
philosophically but which happens to work well 
enough in practice. The Unknown Leonardo 
demonstrates, at some hidden level, a Philistine 
worship of science which is beginning to invade 
art-historical studies in general. This makes its 
handling of art, and in particular of artistic 
motivation, distressingly clumsy. Though the 
book is the work of so many different hands, this 
clumsiness has infected nearly all of them. Even 
the gaudiness of much of the design shows scant 
respect for the values we might suppose Leonardo 
stood for. 

If scientific method, or anything resembling it, 
has a place in art history, we must justify 
it, not only in terms of the enlightenment which 
researches carried out on this plan bring to us 
personally, about individual artists, but on the 
degree to which one student can build upon the 
researches of another, without having to go back 
to square one every time. 

As it happens, the Michelangelo centenary 
brings an interesting test-case to hand in the form 
of Howard Hibbard’s book on the artist. 8 I will 
not insult Professor Hibbard by saying that he 
has found it unnecessary to go back to 
Michelangelo’s own work. In any case, such a 
statement would not be true. But, as he tells us 
himself, what he has set out to do is to write a 
“short, reliable book” for the general reader. 
He has fulfilled his aim, and has produced some¬ 
thing quite conspicuously good and useful. 
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Like Leonardo, Michelangelo has, in the course 
of this century, been the subject of devoted 
research and study by scholars of all kinds. What 
Hibbard has done, very sensibly, is to build upon 
their achievements. This is an orthodox rather 
than a speculative work, and it can be thought 
of as summarising the present state of play in 
Michelangelo studies. 

The more art-history becomes a collectivity, 
the more it veers away from individual insights, 
the duller and the less fruitful it is likely to 
become. Yet we have reached a stage where the 
art historian must surrender some of his in¬ 
dependence. Even the great catalogues are built 
to some extent on the work of previous students, 
as their authors are the first to acknowledge. But 
when I again turn the pages of Fra Angelico 
and Georges de la Tour it will be as much for the 
individual personality of their authors as for the 
great mass of information they have made 
available to me. And this is at once a compliment 
and a criticism. 

On Augustus John 

“Exceptional 

Promise” 

By Robert Melville 

L ouis Aragon called his two-volume art 
book on Matisse a novel. Michael Holroyd 
warns us in The Years oj Innocence 1 that his two- 
volume biography of Augustus John is not an 
art book. With more justification than Aragon, 
he could have called it a novel. It is very solidly 
researched, but it reads like a good, romantic, 
19th-century novel with a sad and moving ending. 
The hero is handsome, wild, wicked and lovable; 
the two heroines, Ida and Dorclia, like all the 
other women who fall into his arms, arc madly 
beautiful, and one of them dies reasonably 
young; the many villains are art critics or col¬ 
lectors. The art dealer Duveen has a lucky 
escape: he presented “Madame Suggia” to the 
nation. 

It’s all the same to Holroyd whether art critics 
acclaim or denounce his protagonist, he gets 
them in the end; but he never forgets that he is 
not writing art criticism, and brilliantly simulates 
neutrality to put them in the wrong. (A notable 
exception is Malcolm Easton, with whom he has 
collaborated to produce The Art of Augustus 

1 Augustus John: Volume I: The Years of Innocence. 
Volume II: The Years of Experience. By Michael 
Holroyd. Heinemann, £5.75 each. 
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John*, a carefully balanced selection of 91 works 
which thins out well before the end but almost 
miraculously reaches the year 1960.) He doesn't 
bother much with angry critics who are obvious 
reactionaries; he quotes them for their comic 
violence. But he can be remarkably and amusingly 
devious when dealing with serious criticism. 

A nice example is his handling of a stinging 
notice by Clive Bell of a John show held at 
Tooth's in 1938. “There is less talent than trick”, 
wrote Bell, “and there is no thought at all.” 
Holroyd knows as well as anyone that by 1938 
about all one could say for John was that he 
could still catch a likeness. His oils had become 
creepily sloppy, as if he were making cruel 
caricatures of his own virtuosity, and Holroyd 
doesn't fall into the error of challenging Bell’s 
criticism. He simply wonders whether it's one of 
those pieces of Bell’s journalism of which his 
friend Roger Fry complained in a letter to the 
painter Jeon Marchand. It is partly quoted in a 
footnote: Bell, according to Fry, 

hasn’t much personal judgement, and he’s a terrible 
snob ... it is not by personal antipathy that he 
castigates a painter, but rather by his over-preoccu¬ 
pation to show himself in the forefront of the 
trend. . . . 

It was written 17 years earlier than Bell’s notice, 
and both quotations are dragged out of their time 
to afford some support to Holroyd’s defence of a 
hasty remark made by John in 1910. The oc¬ 
casion was John’s first visit to the Grafton 
Galleries to see the epoch-making exhibition 
Manet and the Post-Impressionists, organised by 
Fry. “A bloody show”, he said to Eric Gill. It 
immediately went the rounds and had an un¬ 
fortunate result. It put John into the wrong 
art camp and he found himself the somewhat 
unwilling leader of the New English Art Club, 
which by that time was anything but in the 
“forefront of the trend.” Holroyd thinks that 
John was annoyed by the chattering crowds he 
found at the Grafton, drawn there by the sensa¬ 
tional press reports. He was probably too angry 
to look at the paintings, and Holroyd is almost 
certain that he condemned (he show before he 
actually saw it. There were too many lords and 
ladies and “international experts” on the com¬ 
mittees for John’s liking. Perhaps, too, his feelings 
about Fry had something to do with it. A couple 
of months later he joked rather bitterly about 
him in a letter to the American collector John 
Quinn: 

If you sent him a gilded turd in a glass case he would 
probably discover some strange poignant rhythm in 


* The Art of Augustus John. By Malcolm Easton 
and Michael Holroyd. Seeker Sc Warburg, £10.75. 


it. . . and persuade the Contemporary Art Society 
to buy the production for the Nation. 

He went again to the Post-Impressionist show 
just before it closed, and expressed a high regard 
for Cezanne, van Gogh, Gauguin and Picasso. 
He had already responded to Picasso's Blue 
Period in 1907 by painting two large and rather 
clumsy pictures which failed surprisingly to 
catch anything of the gaunt elegance of Picasso’s 
figures, and had nothing to do with his own 
stylishness. Even more surprisingly he detested 
Matisse’s contributions to the Post-Impressionist 
show. He called him “a charlatan but an in¬ 
genious one”, and said that his “Woman with 
Green Eyes” was “devoid of every genuine 
quality—vulgar and spurious work.” (He was 
probably referring to the delightful portrait of a 
girl in a high-collared blouse, painted in 1909, 
which is in the San Francisco Museum of Art.) 

A one-man show of recent drawings and 
paintings by John opened at the Chenil Gallery 
before the Grafton show ended and was extremely 
well received. Even the critics who disliked the 
paintings were charmed by the drawings, but it 
was the 50 small oils called “Provencal Studies” 
which, as Holroyd says, “represented his new 
field of achievement.” Suddenly the colour was 
brilliant, the forms drastically simplified and the 
flattish paint applied with clean, deft sweeps of 
the brush. The best of them make serene and 
richly sensual colour patterns. The fact that (hey 
are small is of no importance. They rank very 
high in his work and in the entire British school. 
He continued to paint in this way through 1911, 
when he created the little masterpiece called “The 
Red Feather”, which was not painted in 
Martigues but retained to the full the same 
feeling for bright simple areas of colour. 

I mportant in itsecf, this short period is 
nevertheless now at the very centre of the 
continuing belief, which I share, that John did not 
fulfil his very great promise. His contemporaries 
were expecting “great things” even before this, 
and Holroyd contends that their expectations had 
a disastrous effect on his career. He even names 
Roger Fry as the man who, on a specific date, did 
irretrievable damage to John’s progress. Writing 
in the April 1909 issue of The Burlington Maga¬ 
zine , Fry called John a genius who could be a 
designer on a monumental scale and “should 
have a great wall in some public building and a 
great theme to illustrate.” It was no doubt this 
article that gave Sir Hugh Lane the idea of com¬ 
missioning John to paint some decorative panels 
for Lindsay House, his residence in Cheyne 
Walk. John was excited, and started working an 
Lane’s place in the autumn. By December, how¬ 
ever, he was complaining of “constant interrup* 
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tions and inconsequent criticism”, and wrote to 
Quinn that. Lane having become “more like some 
hysterical old lady than a man”, he had no¬ 
alternative but to take his canvases away, un¬ 
finished. Holroyd tells the real story behind 
Lane’s hysteria, which he found in a letter from 
Dorclia to her sister Ursula: 

Augustus had spotted “a lovely gypsy girl and 
asked her to sit for him.” This sitting took place 
next day at Lane’s house where the two of them 
were soon joined by “a whole band of rutlians” who 
made merry in every room and ’‘nearly frightened 
Lane out of his wits.” 

These decorative panels were started before he 
painted his small Provencal pictures, so they 
couldn’t have done him much harm. In certain 
moods John saw the Provencal paintings as 
preliminary studies for “a set of complete fresco 
works on a very large scale”, and Holroyd blames 
Fry for putting grandiose notions into his head. 
He argues, very effectively, that Fry had “little 
idea of individual talent in relation to particular 
theories” and was blind to John’s inconsistency, 
and to the fact that “he painted best when in the 
grip of some intense but fleeting mood—the 
intensity arising from its very transitoriness.” 

T hese are certainly the things we admire 
most, the things for which he will always be 


the outstanding British artist of the first quarter 
of the century. Not one of his large “cartoons” is 
entirely successful, although the centre panel of 
Galway continues to retain its charm. But as far 
as 1 know, he never even attempted to base a 
larger work on any of his little Provencal things. 
When he exhibited them at the Chenil, a writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette compared them with the 
work of Matisse, the painter for whom John had 
reserved his most spiteful remarks.^1 don’t know 
why the comparison was made, but the writer 
was on the right track. If John had not been blind 
to Matisse at that time, and had taken the trouble 
to see more of his work, his career might have 
token a different course. Matisse was the only 
paimer whose example could have shown him the 
way to transform his little panels into large 
decorative works. 

The Art of Augustus John reproduces a few of 
these panels, and one of them called “Near the 
Villa St Anne ” is closer to the spirit of Matisse 
than any painters of the Paris school in the Post- 
Impressionist show. It is also one that could have 
been translated into a large decorative panel 
without drastic alteration. If he had kept an open 
mind about Matisse he would surely have seen 
that he could have intensified the colours he 
already had, and by flattening the paint even 
more could have spread it over a much larger 
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surface. He must have loved this little painting, 
and might have got back into the “fleeting mood“ 
if he had seen it renewing itself as a large-scale 
colour pattern. Yet even if Matisse’s marvellous 
“Harmony in Red”, painted in 1908-9, had come 
to the Grafton he would probably have been im¬ 
mune to it. In 1928 he was writing in Vogue that 
Matisse had “achieved the foremost place in his 
generation”, but the realisation came much too 
late, and in any case he referred in the same 
sentence to his “early essays in imbecility”, 
which arc the paintings that could have helped 
him. 1 know that I have been fantasising, but it 
perhaps explains why 1 still think of John as an 
artist of quite exceptional promise. 

T he note accompanying the colour plate 
of “Near the Villa St Anne” in the art book 
about John ends: 

Painted just before Fry’s first Pent-Impressionist 
exhibition, such a study explains John's avant- 
garde standing, though he gradually thereafter 
retired into a haughty and self-suflicient isolation. 

Out of his self-imposed isolation came a sort of 
dashing conservatism and his second career. 
Before very long, he was giving a virtuoso per¬ 
formance both as a personality and as a portrait 
painter. As a painter of society beauties his only 
rival in Europe was van Dongcn, and as a painter 
of celebrities he had no rival anywhere. His 
greatest triumph was “Madame Suggia", a sus¬ 
tained effort which, finally, in its own theatrical 
way, “came off." She usually posed for two hours 
a day, but by the third year she was putting in an 
extra two hours. Its intensity, the result it would 
seem of three years’ hard labour, suggests that he 
was not entirely dependent on the “fleeting 
mood.” Completed in 1923, it was popularly 
considered to be his greatest work and con¬ 
demned him, not without compensations, to 
professional face painting. But he never again 
worked so hard on his portraits and was always 
“dying to get through with them and tackle other 
things.” 

Holroyd of course tackles many other things 
beside the art-work: John’s countless alterna¬ 
tions of elation and depression; the nerve¬ 
testing complications he created for Ida, his first 
wife, and Dorclia, his second, by loving too many 
women with kindness; his associations with 
gypsies; and endless discoveries about the con¬ 
duct of John’s relatives, friends and sitters. 
Having room now for only one sample of 
Holroyd’s fascinating story-telling, I have picked 
on his delicious account of Alick Schepeler, who 
was John’s model for a couple of years in 1906-7, 
and sat for some drawings which display his 

* Autobiography. By Augustus John. With an 
Introduction by Michael Holroyd. Cape, £6.50. 


draughtsmanship at its dazzling best. Two of them 
are reproduced in the art book, but the finest of all 
—a perfect image of the femme fatale —faces page 
304 in The Years of Itmocence. In his Autobio- 
graphy 3 , John gives her only half a paragraph, 
in which he says she was of Slavonic origin 
“illustrating in herself the paradox of Polish pride 
united to Russian abandon.” But Holroyd 
devotes eight riveting pages to her. Her mother, 
Sarah Briggs, was Irish, her father German. 
When John met her she was a typist at the 
Illustrated London News; she never left, never 
sought promotion, and was there for fifty years: 

In the extent of her ordinariness lay her single 
extraordinary quality. Her mind was a polished 
vacuum where the imagination of the artist was free 
to roam unimpeded. She had nothing to hide, but 
from the very presence of this nothing arose a 
mystery none could penetrate. . . . She was un¬ 
believably uninteresting—and no man could quite 
believe it. Augustus, in his anxiety to avoid intel¬ 
lectual passion, could scarcely have chosen anyone 
with liner qualifications. Yet she livetl for 

passion . . . and in this she was very intense. 

She gained something of a reputation as a coquette, 
abandoning herself anxiously to every sort of 
pleasuie, and staying out at parties till late at night. 
Day came, and she was translated once more into 
a pale, contented secretary. 

In the last twelve years of his life, John devoted 
practically all his time to a gigantic triptych. The 
subject was “l.cs Saintes-Marics de la Mcr with 
Sainte Sara I'Egyptienne”, which he had thought 
about on and off ever since 1910, when he became 
involved with the pilgrim-mystery of the gypsies. 
He undertook to show it at the Royal Academy 
Summei Exhibition of 1960, when he had been 
working on it for eleven years, but had to say 
that it would not be ready in time. In 1961, on 
the evidence of some photographs, the Abbey 
Trust offered to buy the central panel for the 
decoration of Burlington House. “After five 
agonising days he could not keep back the truth 
any longer, the triptych was not good enough and 
never would be." The italics are Holroyd’s and 
seem to be an unspoken “I told you so.” The 
last reproduction in The Art of Augustus John is 
a study for the central panel, dated I960, faintly 
Tiepolesquc, very sketchy but lively. The male 
figure in the middle is John himself in old age, 
holding a mandoline. He is surrounded by 
young girls. 

At Colnaghi’s recently, I was impressed by one 
of his early etchings, called “The Hawker’s Van” 
(1904-5). The evening light, the atmosphere of 
acute loneliness, and the eerily sheeted bulk of 
the van would make it a superb illustration for 
the end of Pushkin’s dramatic poem “The 
Gypsies"; the tribe has disowned the Byronic 
hero of the poem, and when it moves on, he is 
left behind in a tattered cart. 
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The Look of the Land 

English Landscape, Past & Present —J By Alec Cufton-Taylor 


A millennium ago almost the whole of 
England up to an elevation of at least 1,500 
feet was more or less covered with trees. Happily 
for us they were deciduous trees in considerable 
variety. Wherever there was chalk there were 
beeches; elms, ashes and limes were also common. 
But oaks far outnumbered, all the others, and 
this was very fortunate, because the oak was the 
ideal tree for building, so much so that it is most 
unusual to find a mediaeval timber structure 
made of any other wood. Almost every farm had 
at some time or other to tie wiested from the 
woodlands. That story was admirably told twenty 
years ago by Dr W. G. Hoskins in The Making 
oj t/ie English Landscape , 1 a pioneer book which 
soon became a classic. 

There was also, in most parts of the country, 
plenty of stone, even, in some places, without 
quarrying. Indeed, the mediaeval farmer devoted 
a good deal of his time to picking stones off his 
land and making use of them, whether they were 
flints on the chalklands of East Anglia and the 
South-East or larger pieces of limestone, sand¬ 
stone or granite farther west and north, for the 
construction of walls. The endless miles of dry- 
stone walls that still survive in many parts of the 
country where the principal occupations were 
sheep-farming and the preparation and sale of 
wool were olten built by the shepherds, glad, 
probably, to have some way of wiling away the 
time when their eyes tited, as they must have done 
very often, of contemplating their chaigcs forever 
nibbling. 

The stone is still there, waiting to be used: 
England has magnificent reserves of it, but, 
for economic reasons, not much is now employed 
for building. The frees, on the other hand, have 
mostly gone. If in the Middle Ages much of 
England had too many trees for visual comfort, 
there can be no doubt that the reverse is now the 
case; only about 8% of this country is wooded, 
as compared with 29% for the rest of Europe— 
although the latter figure includes, admittedly. 


* Hodder & Stoughton. 1955; Penguin. 1970. 

2 The English Country House An Art and a Way of 
Ufe. By Onvr Cook. Thames and Hudson, £4.50. 
This is an extremely well-informed and sensitively 
written study ranging over the seven and a half 
centuries which divide Oakham Castle from Castle 
Drogo. There are 296 photographs by A. F. Kersting. 


a much higher proportion than here of uninterest¬ 
ing conifers. * 

It is often said that the English landscape as we 
see it today is basically a creation of the 18th 
century. This is an over-simplification; it fails to 
heed the important fact that the landscape in 
some parts of England was not shaped in at 
all the same way as in others. In 1700 about 
half the country was still open fields, with 
cultivation arranged in narrow strips. Roughly 
speaking this type of landscape corresponded 
with the Jurassic limestone belt, stretching from 
Yorkshire to Dorset, with additional areas to 
the cast of it, embracing Bedfordshire, Cambridge¬ 
shire and much of Norfolk. Elsewhere strip 
cultivation was far less common or even totally 
absent. In the south-eastern counties, for example, 
which are still our most wooded and possess a 
much greater variety of frees than the others, 
small fields came into being as the forests were 
gradually cleared. So that when, principally 
between 1750 and 1850, the pattern of England 
was redrawn with the cumbersome help of over 
2.500 Acts of Parliament—the great age oi the 
enclosures-spurts of the country remained 
unaffected. 

People who regard the 18th century as a golden 
age for our countryside are usually thinking of 
tlie landscape gardeners, who made perhaps our 
greatest contribution to the world’s visual arts. 
The creators of the Georgian parks could of 
course only opeiafe over a limited terrain in 
relation to the country’s total area. But their 
influence was out of all proportion to the acreage 
involved, not only in England but, presently, all 
over Europe and even beyond. 


T he Gforoian parks were sometimes laid 
out on sites which would seem to have had 
little enough to recommend them. In The English 
Country House Miss Olive Cook 3 cites as an 
especially good example Holkham in Norfolk, 
where Lord Leicester started in 1722 with nothing 
but rough hcathland and barren marsh, and 
where there is now “one of the grandest and 
least known of landscape gardens, which, 
although it was later altered by Repton, owes its 
noble poetry in part at least to Kent.” A genera¬ 
tion later at Croome Court in Worcestershire, 
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where Capability Brown received from Lord 
Coventry his very first commission, he had to 
begin operations by draining a swamp. 

More often, however, the site chosen was the 
most attractive in the neighbourhood. The gentle 
undulations which characterise so much of the 
physical aspect of England were exactly what 
these gardeners liked best. The three chief 
constituents of their carefully composed land¬ 
scapes were trees, water, and “ornaments”, and 
to create a lake, which was regarded as a sine 
qua non of every park, a shallow valley with a 
stream was essential. Until the end of the 18th 
century, dramatic sites were not in favour, 
although, as Miss Madeleine Bingham observes 
in Masks and Facades * Vanbrugh always 
looked for a site which took advantage of some 
distant view—and never more so than at King's 
Weston, commanding a line stretch of the Bristol 
Channel with the Welsh hills beyond, and at 
Seaton Delaval, visible from miles away as one 
drives up from Blyth. 

It is with Vanbrugh that the story of the great 
English parks really begins. “It was Vanbrugh 
rather than Kent or Bridgcman,” remarks Miss 
Cook, “who first translated the pictorial vision of 
a classical landscape into three-dimensional 
reality.” At Castle Howard 

he had not altogether cast aside the seventeenth- 
century formal concept of the garden, for although 
he thought of the vast house and its surroundings 
as one pictorial design, the layout in the immediate 
vicinity of the mansion was intended to echo the 
curves and spatial complexities of the house, thus 
stressing its Baroque rhythms and movement. 

But a little later, at Blenheim, when asked about 
the lay-out, he said “You must send for a land¬ 
scape painter”; and at Castle Howard too, the 
views that one enjoys today, especially that to the 
south-east which embraces Hawksmoor's noble 
Mausoleum, are worthy of Claude himself. 
Vanbrugh is therefore a transitional figure in the 
evolution of the park. Rudolf Wittkower* devoted 


3 Masks and Facades: Sir John Vanbrugh, the Man 
in his Setting. By Madeleine Binuham. Allen & Unwin, 
£6.95. This is a full-length biography of Vanbrugh in 
all his varied roles, as accurate and well-balanced as 
it is enjoyable. Miss Bingham has a fascinating subject, 
for the great architect was, in the eyes of everyone 
except the terrible Sara, 

A most sweet natured gentleman and pleasant; 

He writes your comedies, draws schemes and models. 
And builds Duke's houses upon very o<id hills. . . . 

* Palladio and English Paliadianism. By Rudolf 
Wittkower. Thames and Hudson, £8.50. This is the 
first of a projected four-volume collection of the late 
Professor Wittkower’s unpublished writings, com¬ 
prising projects for books and articles in varying 
states of completion, lectures and other notes, 
carefully assembled by Margot Wittkower. 
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a considerable part of a valuable essay on English 
Neo-Paliadianism (as he termed it) to the 
resolution of the paradox that “in the reign of 
Queen Anne Baroque houses were placed in 
‘unnatural’, formal gardens derived from France, 
while in the reigns of George I and his successors 
classical houses were given ‘romantic’ landscape 
garden settings.” They certainly were! It has 
been calculated that Brown and Rcpton alone 
landscaped, between them, about 360 gardens or 
parks, and some of these were on an enormous 
scale: a perimeter wall ten miles long was not 
unusual. But the land was available; in 1700 the 
total population of England, Wales and Scotland 
was still under seven million, and as yet industry 
had made very little mark upon the countryside. 
It goes without saying that it was very much an 
upper-class movement; nearly half the cultivated 
land at this time was owned by no more than 5,000 
families. All peers were landowners as a matter 
of course. 


T rees, water, ornaments. All these figure 
prominently in the paintings from which the 
garden designers and their aristocratic patrons 
drew (and made no secret of the fact) their 
inspiration. Of the landscape painters Claude was, 
in England, by far the most important; and after 
him Poussin. Of the 30 Claudes and Poussins on 
view in the exhibition of “Landscape in French 
Art” held at the Royal Academy in the winter 
of 1949-50, no fewer than 25 belonged, or had 
done so in the 18th century, to owners of proper¬ 
ties at which landscape gardening was extensively 
practised. There can lie few pastoral landscapes 
by Claude which do not include prominent trees 
and a view of water, often in the middle distance, 
which was exactly where our gardeners also 
liked to have their lakes. The ornamental bridge 
to be found in many of Claude’s paintings is 
another feature often to be seen in Georgian 
parks. The “ornaments” normally ranged from 
6tatues on pedestals and obelisks and especially 
little Classical temples to sham ruins and 
hermitages, occasionally, as readers of Osbert 
Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right Hand will recall, 
complete with “hermits” who almost always 
failed to perform what was required of them. 
Fantastic numbers of these “ornaments” survive, 
scattered about England and Ireland (which 
possesses in the Conolly obelisk at Castletown, 
the emblem of the Irish Georgian Society, the 
finest of them all): devotees of this engaging by¬ 
product of landscape gardening will be delighted 
to learn that Miss Barbara Jones’s Follies and 
Grottoes, which first appeared in 1953, has 
recently been republished in a greatly enlarged 
and revised (and, needless to say, much more 
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expensive) edition, with many more photographs 
and line drawings by the author. 5 

One of the many fascinating aspects of this 
subject is the inspiration which the landscape 
gardener drew from the Chinese. Barbara Jones 
illustrates some charming examples of chinoiserie 
in English gardens, but Rudolf Wiltkower reveals 
that in the former Devonshire collection, now in 
the British Museum, there is a book of engraved 
views of Chinese gardens which was acquired by 
Lord Burlington as early as 1724: that is to say, 
twenty years before any of the Chinese-stylc 
“ornaments.” This book shows winding brooks, 
little islands and many trees, “artful irregularity 
wedded to the world of man”, and the con¬ 
trived wildness links up with the natural wildness 
beyond. Here may well have been the cue for 
William Kent, who, in Walpole’s famous phrase, 
“leapt the fence and found all Nature was a 
garden.” What is certain is that the early Burling- 
tonians saw no dichotomy between forma! 
architecture and “natural” gardens. 

Nevertheless the “ornaments”, however charm¬ 
ing, especially as providers of focal points in a 
landscape—which many still do —were un¬ 
deniably the least “natural” of the three 
components; and Capability Brown, the greatest 
of these gardeners, showed little interest in them. 
For him, with the addition of serpentine rides or 
walks, trees and water were sufficient. But here, 
too, there were rules to be followed. Trees should 
normally be disposed in groves, in clumps, or, 
especially around the periphery of an estate, 
in belts: never in straight rows or in avenues. 
There were certain refinements which he also 
recommended: for instance, the boundary belt 
ought not to be of the same thickness all the way 
round; it should swell in and out on ils inner face, 
according to the contours, and even stop alto¬ 
gether occasionally, where a fine view or an 
interesting feature, natural or architectural, 
could be revealed. Many evidences of these plant¬ 
ing principles put into practice can still lie seen. 
That is why, in contrast to France, where one 
can so often enjoy from the public highway a 
chateau standing proudly at the end of a straight 
avenue, in England it is often impossible from 
outside to obtain even a glimpse of a house that 
stands in a large park. 

With water Brown also had his dicta: one was 
that, with a lake or an artificial river, the ends 
must always be masked. An amusing illustration 
familiar to Londoners is the dummy bridge at 
Ken Wood, which, upon a close view, turns out 
to be only a few inches thick, and of wood. 
This is not, so far as is known, by Capability 


* Follies and Grottoes. By Barbara Jones. 
Constable, £10. 
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Brown, but it is entirely in accord with his ideas. 
He liked green verges for his lakes, which people 
sometimes felt made them look rather bare; but 
these quiet pastoral effects were all part of the 
Arcadian concept of gardening. His lakes are 
certainly among his most beautiful and durable 
creations. Finest of all, partly because of Van¬ 
brugh’s magnificent bridge, is the one at Blenheim. 
Brown thought so too: “The Thames will never 
forgive me!” he exclaimed, on returning there 
some years afterwards, when the dammed stream, 
the Glyme, had had time to fill up the lake. 

The passionate interest of the Georgian land- 
owners in improving the look of their estates by 
conscious landscaping has left a legacy which is 
still the envy of the world. One of the most 
remarkable features of this movement, surely, was 
that many of the landowners were prepared to 
devote large sums to the creation of parks which, 
owing to the slow speed of Nature’s growth, they 
could never hope themselves to enjoy in maturity. 
This implied a confidence in the stability of 
political and social institutions which would 
certainly not be felt today, when there must be 
very few people indeed who would be rash 
enough to plant for their grandchildren. 

The bulk of their landscaping, not unnaturally, 
was done within their boundary walls, but this 
was not the invariable practice. Many readers 
will have enjoyed those clumps of beeches which 
enliven the crisp, clean contours of the South 
Downs: Chanctonbury Ring, north of Worthing, 
is the best known. These were all deliberately 
planted by enterprising landowners, generally in 
the Georgian age. 

W ith Tim advent in the 19th century of 
large-scale industry appalling damage was 
done, architecturally and visually, to many of our 
towns, but outside their surrounding suburbs 
what were the principal changes? Far and away 
the most significant, for the countrysido, was the 
arrival of the railways. When construction 
started many people were horrified, although 
Turner was not one of them. It is difficult not to 
dislike the paraphernalia of overhead electrifica¬ 
tion, a feature unknown to the Victorians, but 
on balance T am inclined to think that a railway 
improves a landscape more often than marring it. 
It can be delightful to look down from a hill upon 
a line winding its way through the valley below. 
Those strong metal threads help to focus the 
landscape, sewing it together and giving it 
greater significance. The purposeful thrust of a 
railway line can bring order and coherence into 
country which might otherwise look ragged and 
untidy, and the silver glint reflected from the 
rails can provide an additional source of content¬ 
ment. Finest of all, though, are the viaducts and 
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some of the bridges. The best of the viaducts have 
a noble simplicity of form which is just what their 
function demands. Of all the materials employed 
for our bridges and viaducts the most consistently 
satisfying is undoubtedly stone. But some of the 
brick bridges, especially those which Brunei 
built for the old Great Western Railway, aie also 
a constant source of wonder and delight: I am 
thinking particularly of those that cross the 
Thames at Moulsford and at Maidenhead, with 
their remarkably flat curvature, which created a 
sensation at the time. 

In planting there were some changes both for 
the better and for the worse. The Victorian period 
saw the introduction from remote places like 
Tibet of a very wide range of trees and flowers 
never before seen in this country. Gardens became 
much more colourful. Georgian landscape 
gardens were apt to become all too colourful, 
in ways that would never have met with the 
approval of their designers; Rhododendron 
ponticum . in particular, has much to answer for! 
Nor did the Victorian addiction to conifers add 
much pleasure to our countryside. But very few 
of the big estates were broken up; on the con¬ 
trary, more came into being. The landowner class 
became richer and more exclusive than ever. By 
1870 no less than four-fifths of the land under 
cultivation in England was owned by only about 
7,000 families. At the turn of the present century 
deer parks were still numerous. 

After 1918 the situation began to alter 
dramatically. Parks close to towns might pass 
into public ownership or be cut up for develop¬ 
ment; large numbers of tenant-farmers were 
able to purchase their farms. Socially these 
modifications were often highly desirable. 
Changes both in ownership and in uses are 
inevitable. The problem is not how to cling 
blindly to the old patterns, but how best to modify 
them, or even design new landscapes, to suit the 
needs of our own time. To help us to do this, a 
book has recently been published which is full of 
wise advice and sensitive criticism, supplemented 
by very well chosen illustrations: The Nature of 
Landscape Design, by Nan Fairbrother.* The 
central thesis of the book is that 
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most modern landscapes are working landscapes, 
and even amenity areas must generally include 
sports fields, playgrounds, caf£s and so on. The role 
of the designer is to evolve, out of all these conflict¬ 
ing claims, a landscape that will still be pleasant 
for the user. 


A list of selected books on Art and 
Architecture is available from 
50 Albemarle Street , 

London WiX 4BD 


* The Nature of Landscape Design. By Nan 
Fairbrother. The Architectural Press, £5.75. The 
writing of this book was a race against time, for the 
author knew as she worked that she was mortally ill. 
That it was nearly finished when she died in 1971 is a 
testimony to her courage. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Tut re can he LITTLE DOUBT that the best achieve- 
menis in recent years, in their impact on the 
countryside, have been connected with water, 
i can i.ever visit the Lake District without 
feeling really angry at the sight of Thirlmere, a 
smali lake which was bought by the Corporation 
of Manchester in 1879 and, with the aid of a big 
dam, greatiy enlarged to form a reservoir, 'lhe 
enlarged lake could still give great pleasure, but 
in fact it gives none, because it is surrounded by 
an unscaleable wall topped by a railing and a 
belt of depressing fir-trees, and prohibited to 
anglers and to all boats, so that it is the most 
funereal stretch of water in the kingdom. What 
a contrast with GralFham Water, the big reservoir 
constructed a few years ago between Huntingdon 
and Kimholton. Alive with sailing boats, 
especially at weekends, and a great resort of 
anglers, Gratfham Water is also a positive asset 
to the landscape, and the broad dam, so far 
from being a hideous cliff of dirty-looking 
concrete (as it would almost certainly have been 
in France), is, on its face, a gentle grassed slope 
which is no eyesore at all; even the waterworks 
buildings are an architectural pleasure. Other 
recent British reservoirs—several, for instance, 
in Northamptonshire and a big one north of Bala 
—are hardly less good. In these wc have come a 
long way from the shame of Thirlmere. We must 
lay out our spaces, says Nan Fairbrother. A 
stretch of water is an exceptionally broad space; 
important too, in a landscape, for its reflections 
and as an area of bright light. It should therefore 
always be kept as clear as possible of vegetation. 

In other respects—motor roads, electricity 
pylons and cables, tree planting and “the new 
prairie farming"—we have not Heated our 
countryside with the same consideration. It may 
be hoped that with time the motorways will settle 
down into the landscape in much the same way 
as the railways did a century ago. But one 
cannot feel very confident that they will. The 
roads themselves are usually too white, and the 
use of concrete for bridges is bound in the long 
run to be calamitous; already many bridges on 
the Ml are visually a disgrace. Stone, or even 
brick, facing would of course raise the costs, but 
very justifiably. The narrower bridges should 
usually be of light steel, which can attain great 
elegance. Great visual benefits accrue where, at 
certain points, the two carriageways diverge, 
perhaps far enough to allow for coppices in 
between. One would like to see this occurring 
more often. 


Out side in the road a telegraph wire 
From the town to the darkening land 
Intones to travellers like a spectra! lyre 
Swept by a spectral hand 
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wrote Thomas Hardy, and those lines have always 
helped me positively to enjoy telegraph wires, 
most of all in Italy where the insulators are 
sometimes of blue glass. So why not electricity 
cables too? Partly because the pylons have 
recently grown so gigantic, but also because bad 
siting is apparently endemic, in the interest of 
almost always taking the cheapest possible route. 
If these overhead cables were more carefully 
routed they would become much more acceptable. 


T ree-planting in Britain has become a 
highly controversial subject, in which those 
who care for amenity are inevitably in conflict 
with those only concerned with material profit. 
Uvedale Price described a tree as “this labyrinth 
of intricacy, yet with no unpleasant confusion; 
the general effect is as simple as the detail is 
complicated.” He was evidently describing a 
deciduous tree. Except for yews, junipers and 
Scots pines, conifers are not native to Britain 
and the vast spruce plantations of the Forestry 
Commission are deservedly unpopular wherever 
they occur. Nevertheless, we cannot afford not 
to have them, so one can at least be thankful that 
in recent years it has become increasingly the 
practice—as can be seen, for example, in Breck- 
land—to plant native hardwood trees along the 
verges of the roads, thus largely masking the 
dark monotony of the conifers, under which 
nothing worlh having will grow. Sccnically, of 
course, a few conifers dotted about in a woodland 
of deciduous trees look excellent; but that is 
altogether a different proposition. 

What Nan Fairbrother terms “the new prairie 
farming” will also have to be accepted, however 
reluclaritly, in some parts of the country. 
Visually, the greatest change which this has 
brought has been the vast increase in the size of 
fields and the grubbing up of hedges. Norfolk 
alone is said to have lost about half its hedgerows 
in the last thirty years. Ecologically, this may well 
be disastious, and one can sympathise very much 
with the distress of the ornithologists; but 
although too many hedges have been removed in 
certain areas, it is in my view easy to become over- 
emotional on this subject. Hedges are sometimes 
a delight, but by no means always. The pleasures 
of driving and walking along English lanes, 
especially but not only in Devon, can be much 
reduced because of the hedges. I know many 
roads where a good landscape architect would 
keep the hedge on one side only and open up the 
views on the other. Although many of the 
hedges only date from the later 18th or early 
19th centuries, England still has a greater mileage 
of hedgerow than any other country in the world. 
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Miss Fairbrother was not very much concerned 
with the “pleasure parks” of the Georgian age, 
but these are the subject of a very pertinent recent 
essay by Marcus Binney in The Destruction of 
the Country House . 7 Since almost all of them were 
created between c. 1750 and c. 1850, and their 
trees are therefore mature or even in decay, some 
people, he says, are asking whether the time is 
not approaching when they should be converted 
to other uses. And are they not, in any case, 
so many square miles of conspicuous waste, of 
“land lost to agriculture for mere display”? One 
can think of a number of countries in which their 
chance of survival in such circumstances would 
be practically nil. But Marcus Binney is in no 
doubt that for England that is the wrong answer, 
and I fully agree. As he observes, we do not want 
intensive farming everywhere; we must have 
parks as areas of recreation, and here and there 
also as nature reserves. Mr Binney is interesting, 
and again right, on the subject of golf courses. 
These are undoubtedly of value in preserving, 
and not only for the golfers, extensive tracts of 
park-like country; not infrequently, of course, 
they have actually been laid out in Georgian parks. 

This has bfxn done with very varying degrees 
of skill. Despite the changes in the length and 
colour of the grass, which has a distinct effect on 
the appearance, there are golf courses which have 
considerable aesthetic appeal, but in a good many 
it cannot be denied that “the careless siting of 
trees, greens and (above all) bunkers has damaged 
graceful contours and pockmarked once lovely 
views.” Another danger, to which parks taken 
over by local councils are especially subject, is 
the introduction, to attract the public, of alien 
splashes of colour. Nothing could be more inept 
than a fruit salad of flowers introduced into a 
Georgian park. A fascinating new fact which 1 
have learned from Mr Binney is that the surging 
demand for venison in the countries of the 
Common Market, and especially West Germany, 
may well give a new lease of life to such of our 
deer parks as have managed to survive. 

In a comparatively short article there has been 
no room to deal with other issues affecting our 
countryside, including, in particular, the process 
of reshaping, principally in the northern 
counties, the enormous spoil-tips of industry. 
An up-to-date steel works creates no slag-heaps. 
All the rejected material is converted into road 
material, for which it is ideally suitable. Another 
of Britain's outstanding achievements, to be 
matched in few other countries except Switzer¬ 
land, is the control, since the war, of advertise- 

7 The Destruction of the Country House, 1875-1975. 
Edited by Roy Strong, Marcus Binney and John 
Harris. Thames and Hudson, £4.95; paper, £2.50 
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ments. The impact of this legislation upon the 
countryside can only be fully appreciated by 
those who use the main roads of France, Spain, 
Italy, and above all the United States. On the 
debit side the introduction of new building 
materials for farm buildings, corrugated iron and 
asbestos, breeze-blocks and concrete, in place of 
the traditional materials has been, visually, a 
great misfortune, particularly because these new 
materials are almost all so light in tone that they 
are seen before anything else. This is something 
which should surely be subject to much stricter 
controls by the local authorities. 

Nevertheless, the COUNTRYSIDE of England is 


still in much better shape than is sometimes 
supposed. During the last ten years it has been 
my good fortune to travel several thousand miles 
by road in each of the five continents (and over 
fifty thousand on the continent of Europe); 
and I am in no doubt that, despite everything that 
might be termed desecration and loss, Britain is 
still scenically among the loveliest countries to 
explore, as well as being, architecturally, about 
the richest of any. Horace Walpole once spoke of 
the desirability of seeing “the spontaneous 
arrangements of nature improved by taste.” 
Our constant aim must be to ensure that “the 
finger of taste” is not amputated. 


A Question of Quality 

The Production of Art Books—By Geoffrey Grig son 


I nstead of beino about a single artist, or 
a number of works by a single artist. The 
Sacred Spring describes the sources and the 
enclosed garden of Jugendstil in Vienna. Was that 
worth doing? One’s careless answer might be 
“Of course.” But I am doubtful. I distrust books 
about styles and movements. There is now an 
academic employment agency which might be 
called Style and Movement, finding jobs for more 
and more employees. These—or the few of them 
who are exceptionally acute and gifted—may 
contribute to something rather larger than art 
itself, to the whole history of thinking, feeling 
and self-culturising man—something larger and 
more extensive, but dubiously of more value in 
each of our lives. To study movements, and all 
the elements which unify and set in order, is to 
jump over each work of art; on the whole a wilful 
failure to profit as we may by the division of art 
itself into each work of art. 

I see that in England and America in the last 
forty years the various applications of history to 
art have had their minimal use. They have tidied 
up. But I am sure that with other debilitating 
and vulgarising forces of indifference they are 
now allied dangerously against art, in its works, 
as a complex of the comforting, the disturbing, 
the energising and the enjoyable. 

Art history, art biography are as bad as each 
other. If vis-d-vis works of art, vis-d-vis “the 


1 The Sacred Spring: The Arts tn Vienna 1898-1918. 
By Nicolas Powell. Studio Vista, £9.50 


everlasting youth of the genuine masterpieces” 
(Delacroix’s phrase against the bombast and 
exaggeration he detected and disliked in Turner’s 
painting), the current biography of artists can be 
described as Van Gogh’s ear gone rotten, the 
current historicising of art may be described as 
an open concentration camp of wraiths or a 
valley where values are lost and bones are rattled. 
Movements, then, evade artists; artists, as 
biography, evade art; art, as a generalisation or 
as what is left of aesthetics, evades the picture. It 
is the picture which requires instatement or re¬ 
instatement; which is why we can delight in the 
capabilities of the modern art-book, while 
rejecting semi-art-books such as The Sacred 
Spring . 1 

There is a certain generosity, since Vienna is a 
long way off, in providing English readers with 
short accounts, for example, of two such unvivify¬ 
ing painters as Klimt and Egon Schiele. But here 
in The Sacred Spring (the title seems to have a 
design on us, as if to recall The Sacred Wood by 
T. S. Eliot) these two, and everyone else, and 
everything else, chairs, pottery, jewellery, book 
illustration and the Borromaus Fountain, are 
mashed and then baked into indigestibility. 

It hardly needs to be said that in a period of 
Austrian art where line was all important the repro¬ 
ductive techniques of woodcut and engraving were 
bound to have a dominant role. 


That is the tone—the tone of the art historian of 
the English 1970s. 
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If we are to understand why in 1897 nineteen 
artists formed the Vienna Secession, we must 
attempt to reconstruct the artistic atmosphere in 
that year. 

That game of impossible reconstruction. The 
voice is Warburgian; and it never seems to me a 
Warburgian desire that art, or pictures, should 
continue to be “living.” More decently, more 
humanly, mightn't we wish to come face to face 
with the best pictures which Viennese artists 
painted between 1898 and 1918; the pictures, if 
any, which “live”? 


I was surprised, going backwards through this 
rather muddy production fin which for our £9.50 
wc are allowed only 24 colour plates) to come, in 
a (too brief) reference to Karl Kraus, on some 
statements about writing as the criterion by 
which that old lion judged and condemned the 
rightness oi the rottenness of the use of words— 
“grammar was his ethic”, etcetera. My question 
to myself was how a writer—even a 1970s art 
historian—who knew about Karl Kraus growling 
from his caf£, could ever bring himself to compose 
a whole book in Anglo-Warburgian dialect? Then 
1 noticed—ah, well—that the reference to Kraus 
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occurred in an extra contribution to this book, 
by a Viennese. 

For compilations of this kind you must be used 
both by history and by a pre-established phrase¬ 
ology. Then you add pictures, less for themselves 
than as indicators; and the result, aided by sloppy 
design, will be one more bastard of art and 
history, of art-verbiage and history-verbiage, less 
absolute than for ever relative; one mere book 
without love of distinction, displaying our feeble¬ 
ness of respect for the imaginative energies, and 
resembling a garden in which the flowers exist 
only for the dung and the chemistry of the soil 
which feed them—or, to quote Sir Ernest 
Gombrich in language of the same order, “The 
artist’s creativity can only unfold in a certain 
climate,” which “has as much influence on the 
resulting works of art as a geographical climate 
has on the shape and character of vegetation.” 

There are books—and here is one of them— 
which make me slip my arm for comfort again 
into William Blake’s splendid exaggerations— 
“Villainy!” . . . “A pretence of art, to destroy 
art”. . . . “Genius is always above the age” 
(whether of the Wiener Secession or any other 
“movement”) . . . “Is the mind”—the individual 
mind—“nothing?” 


THE J/KREb 

JPR1NQ TOC flRTJ 

IN VIENNA 1696-1916 

by Nicolas Powell 
Introduction by 
Adolf Opel 

'The chapters are remarkably 
illuminating and written with 
feeling; they form a very 
coherent whole which clarifies, 
and to some extent brings down 
to earth, this important, 
innovatory sector of Viennese 
arts' — Neville Hunnings, 

A few Europe 



224 pages, 133 Illustrations, 24 
in colour, £9.50 


George 

Grosz 

by Hans Hess 

'A brilliant exposition of one of 
the most trenchant, pungent 
artists of the twentieth century' 

— Marina Vaizey, Sunday Times 
.. told with acute and objective 
insight' - David Piper, The Times 
*... does handsome justice to 
this savage draughtsman of pre- 
Nazi Germany '—Financial Times 



292pages. 216 illustrations, 16 in 
colour, £9.50 


JUST PUBLISHED: 

THEO 

VAN 

DOESBURG 

by Joost Baljeu 

Theo van Doesburg, co-founder 
and editor of the magazine De 
Str/I. is one of the seminal figures 
in modern art. Joost Baljeu's 
scholarly, well-documented and 
beautifully illustrated study 
reproduces, for the first time, 
some of van Doesburg's key 
writings, significant in 
themselves but additionally 
meaningful when viewed in 
conjunction with an analysis of 
his life and work. 

232pages. 78 illustrations. 8 in 
colour, £8.50 
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STEPHEN 

GARDINER 

EVOLUTION 
OF T1IE 

HOUSE 

A panoramic survey of the 
world-wide history of the house 
from cave to garden suburb, 
by the distinguished 
architectural critic of the 
Observer. 156 photographs and 
line drawings. £4.95. Constable 


L.S.B. LEAKEY 

BY THE EVIDENCE 
Memoirs 1932 -1951 

Completed the day before he died, 
these memoirs of the renowned 
anthropologist are an engaging per- 
sonal account of some twenty years 
of his life. They cover his arduous 
work culminating in his brilliant 
success at Olduvai Gorge and other 
sites; his activities during World War 
II, and surprising insights into his 
adventurous life. 

This is no dry or technical exposition 
of scientific progress; it is an intimate 
tale of persona! adventure, overflow¬ 
ing with vivid descriptions, touched 
with humour as well as with danger, 
and revealing a profound interest in 
and respect for African culture. 

320pp. 12 photographs and map 

Just published by 

HARCOURT BRACE J0VAN0VICH Ltd. 

at £2.95 


A shamb to have started this review of 
several art-books with the one which is 
least interesting. But then, pushing its kind out of 
the way, 1 wanted to touch some principles en 
route and go on to compliment the modem 
picture book as — technically and in cultural 
possibility—it deserves. 

I found myself with at any rale (observe the 
hyphen) one good-colour book, and one small 
folio of quality, high quality,- and one more 
shocker. Caspar David Friedrich a : 57 coloui 
plates—a book, I suppose, made possible at last, 
for an English publisher, by the great Friedrich 
exhibition at the Tate three years ago. The 
text does seem to me a little mad, a cultivation 
of that nimiety or too-muchness which Coleridge 
ascribed to Germans. Helmut Borsch-Supan “is 
the leading interpreter of Friedrich’s symbolism.” 
Friedrich symbolised, but he doesn’t need to be 
interpreted too much—to a degree, if it wasn’t 
contradicted or corrected by those 57 plates in 
colour, which would make Friedrich less of a 
melancholy and exquisite (if at times slightly 
hard) romantic landscapist and more of a tire¬ 
some moralist. 

I am not carping about that. Each peruser and 
admirer of Friedrich can see for himself that 
figures, for instance, in his pictures are not 
always doing what this leading interpreter wants 
and supposes them to be doing. The point is the 
plates, the instalement of the pictures, sulliciently 
buttressed by enough drawings, by explanations 
right or wrong or exaggerated, and by just 
enough biographical and temporal information. 
The formula is about right in a publisher’s job 
which respects the quality of art, and makes use 
of the developed possibilities of colour re¬ 
production. 

Only about a dozen years ago, or less, every 
English art writer automatically denigrated 
colour reproduction. The Keeper of the Royal 
Pictures, for instance, would refuse permission— 
does this still happen?—to reproduce in colour. 
The Friedrich book shows what can be done 
easily enough. But now one has to reflect with 
dismay on the economic obstacles to doing it. 
We are not a society which depends so much as it 
did on a modification of slavery; but the more 
this slave-basis diminishes the higher the cost of 
quality in production. For art this seems to 
mean—at present—that an all but perfected way 
of disseminating art away from art galleries is too 
expensive to employ. Multi-market editions, with 
a skilful division of the plates from a text which 
has to be translated, just allow—at a price— 
good-colour books. But then only colour-books 

* Caspar David Friedrich. By Helmut BOrsch- 
Supan. Thames and Hudson, £10.50 
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which present artists more or less equally famous, 
let us say, among Italians, Spaniards, the French, 
the English, the Americans and the Japanese. 
How then are we going to be provided with the 
good-colour books of introduction, or delayed 
justice, or discovery? We could each of us list 
twenty or thirty artists deserving a book with 
57 good-colour plates. The millennium—not the 
social revolution—will have come when we can 
go into a London bookshop and find, even at a 
price no higher than £10.50 for Friedrich, books 
reproducing the best of, say, Elsheimcr, Patinir, 
Lievens, Brouwer, Rueland Ft ueauf the Younger, 
Burra, Malevich, Kupka, Meister Francke, Piaz- 
zetta, Bihzad, Mu-ch’i, and almost any other 
artist who isn’t Picasso, Renoir or Chagall. 

A CASE OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to me is that Of 

George Stubbs. I dare say when he died in 1806 
there weren’t half a dozen people who realised 
that he had been a masterly painter. He doesn’t 
receive an entry—even a mention—a hundred 
years later in the great Encyclopaedia Britatuiica 
of 1910-1911. When I wrote an article about him 
in 1938—that seems a long while ago—I could 
begin that no one had “justly appreciated the 
reach and character” of his art, and I could justly 
complain that he had “never been made one of 
the classic hierarchy of English painting.” 

The claims T made for him have been more than 
accepted. There have been exhibitions, books, 
articles, discoveries. Now Stubbs’s anatomical 
drawings and engravings have been collected and 
reproduced. 3 The mastery of the best of the 
drawings is unequivocal. No artist has ever made 
the rib-cage we carry around with us into an 
arranged image so pestering and so beautiful (an 
adjective we need not always regret and be 
afraid of). But then for this small folio you have 
to pay the apparently inescapable price of quality. 
(I think that at £25 we might have been given a 
drawing or two or three or half a dozen drawings 
in colour, Stubbs having at times used red chalk, 
or red and yellow inks.) 


Q uality is art. There is no art without 
quality. Just now this does not seem evident 
to many people in the art trades of production 
(i.e. artists themselves) or of appreciation (i.e. 
art writers, art officials, and too many art pub¬ 
lishers). If quality in reproduction is costly. 


* 7 Tic Anatomical Works of George Stubbs. By 
Terence Doherty. Seeker & Warburg, £25 

* George Grosz. By Hans Hess, Studio Vista, £9.50 
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reproduction without quality is useless, and is an 
insult to achievement, and to the worthwhileness 
of being human, instead of corvine or bovine or 
simian; a proposition not dwelt upon. I am afraid, 
by those who are guilty of the book on George 
Grosz. 4 

But not the author (or the artist). I much 
respected Hans Hess, who prepared the essential 
album of the works of Lyonel Feininger, in 
which he and Feininger were decently served by 
publisher, designer, block-maker and printer. I 
do not agree with everything he says about 
Grosz—for instance that the line of his great 
period from 1916 into the 1920s is “neither 
beautiful nor personal.” Willy-nilly it is both, 
whatever Grosz in his hatred of “fine art” or 
bourgeois art may have intended it to be. The 
tautness of his pen-drawn satires and their 
combination of fine and thick, of hair-thinness 
and blackness, make him one of the best draughts¬ 
men of the whole of “modernity.” But Hess knew 
the Grosz milieu and relationships. What he 
writes and quotes is as good an illumination as 
we could have of Grosz drawing and painting 
against mankind gone mad.” 

It is the publishers who haven’t done the best 
either for Grosz or his line. The book appears 
grey and shabby. A nasty paper seems to deaden 
the linear contrasts and coarsen their character¬ 
istic grace. Odd things happen in this brutally 
designed, yet still necessary book. Areas of a 
drawing fade (for instance, in the poor repro¬ 
duction of Grosz’s famous Rape and Murder in 
the Ackerstrasse), strips disappear into the gul- 
lcys. Some blocks are crookedly set, some are 
oddly trimmed and made wider at one end than 
the other. Sad that a book about a great artist 
should give (though the exceedingly few—no 
more than sixteen—colour plates are unexpected¬ 
ly good) such a first sense of caricaturist’s 
vulgarity, as if Grosz’s art had been through all 
his life as ordinary as it became after he had left 
Germany and abandoned the objects of his 
hatred. 

An art-book without quality, for a period with 
an active distaste for quality which despises art 
and treats it with indifference, confusing it with 
other kinds of communication. I wish it was a 
better memorial both to Hess and George Grosz. 
Perhaps, though, just a little of the blame must 
go to Hess. He had the art historian’s desire to 
make his man complete. He had to illustrate the 
bad in Grosz—or too much of the bad—where 
information about his lapses and his decline 
would have been enough. I never see the value of 
that kind of inclusiveness; it is against enjoyment. 
A man’s art is when he succeeds. 
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The Case of 

Comrade 

Bukharin 

By David S. Anin 

A n important, 

II- FAMII.IAK, 
debate has now 
been revived by 
Stephen Cohen's 
recently published 
“political bio¬ 
graphy” of Buk¬ 
harin. Was Buk¬ 
harin a sound 
interpreter of 
Lenin’s views and 
recommendations 
as they are out¬ 
lined in his last 
“pro-NEP” arti¬ 
cles (and purportedly also in Bukharin's personal 
conversations with the dying leader)? If the an¬ 
swer is Yes, was Bukharin then a serious con¬ 
tender for the leadership of the Party after Lenin’s 
death? How—and this has always been the most 
enigmatic question—could Bukharin’s strange, 
and at times even incoherent, attitude before and 
during his great Show Trial be explained? In this 
note 1 do not intend to discuss these questions 
per sc; l will limit myself to only one point which 
concerns the '‘atmosphere” around the NEP and 
convey a fact which testifies to the etat esprit 
of Bukharin in 1936—a fact which might, at least 
partly, explain his subsequent attitude. 

First tuf. “atmosphere.” It seems that when 
we are discussing the NEP—its antecedents, its 
merits, prospects, attitudes to it from the leaders 
—wc should bear in mind that Lenin did not 
“grant” the NEP voluntarily. He was forced to 
do so by the conditions in which Russia found 
herself at the time: the Civil War; War Com¬ 
munism which brought Russia’s economy to a 
chaotic state; the relentless peasant uprisings; and 
finally Kronstadt—all these events together 
imposed on Lenin and the Bolshevik leadership a 
NFP-type change. 

Having inet with strong resistance from 


numerous opposition groups, Lenin, threatening 
to resign, forced the Tenth Party Congress to 
adopt his New Economic Policy unanimously. 
However, from its inception, the NEP (which 
most probably saved the Bolshevik power from 
collapse) bore a dual and ambiguous character. 
For some it represented a capitulation before the 
peasants and the remaining “capitalist elements” 
in the cities; for others, including Lenin, it was 
the only possible “transition froni*eapitalism to 
socialism.” For some Bolsheviks, the NEP 
meant an honest “lasting and serious collabora¬ 
tion with the peasantry”; for others, it was only 
a “breathing spell,” a “tactical retreat.” 

The ambiguities and equivocal character of 
the NEP made it liable to be interpreted dif¬ 
ferently—especially after Lenin’s death, and by 
both Bolsheviks and non-Bolsheviks. Lenin’s 
heirs sought to draw arguments from the leader's 
wisdom. Hence one can fully agree with Professor 
Sidney Flook (Enc ounter, December 1974) when 
he says that he did not find in lenin’s articles 
“Bukharin’s programme either implicitly or 
explicitly.” Bukharin certainly amplified L-cnin’s 
original intentions. He brought into Bolshevik 
revolutionary and offensive tactics, strategies and 
notions of an evolutionary and semi-Menshevik 
character—such as “growing into socialism,” 
“genuine competition with the private sector,” 
etc. Sidney Hook says rightly that Bukharin’s 
ideas, if they had been followed, would have 
resulted in a kind of society “not too different 
from the programmatic perspectives of the social¬ 
ist parties that controlled the Constituent 
Assembly.” 

However, here comes the other side of the 
story. Indeed, in view of what happened later— 
in view of what the Trotsky-Preobrazhensky 
faction recommended and of what Stalin did— 
could not one assume that the ambiguous, 
equivocal, and dying Lenin of these years (or, 
rather, months) was closer to Bukharin on the 
major issue of the time—the NEP—than to his 
opponents? Lenin really believed in a “smychka 
(close collaboration)” with the peasantry. Since 
1905 this had been, in fact, his central “tactical” 
idea: “a democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” (led, of course, by the pro¬ 
letariat or, more exactly, by the apparatus of the 
Bolshevik Party). In 1922-23 Lenin himself did 
not yet know whether he wanted the NEP to be a 
permanent solution or only a transitory one. 
Hence, his biographer and Professor Leonard 
Schapiro (who subscribes to Cohen’s view of 
Bukharin as the true interpreter of Lenin) are 
justified both by numerous pronouncements of 
the leader and especially by what happened 
subsequently. In other words, while Professor 
Hook is undoubtedly correct when he examines 
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the texts d la lettre, the author and Leonard 
Schapiro remain closer, in my view, to the spirit 
of Lenin's attitudes in his last months. 

To be sure, Bukharin was not a democrat or 
a “humanist" in the general sense of the term. 
He was not even a “rightist” Bolshevik like 
Kamenev and Rykov who pleaded in 1917 for a 
multi-Party socialist government. Somewhat 
“dogmatic” and “scholastic”, he was a radical 
in comparison to such moderate and liberal 
Bolsheviks like Krasin or Lunacharsky or to 
such a franc-parleur as Riazanov. It was Bukharin 
who coined the cynical maxim: Of course we 
should have two parties—one in power and 
the other in jail. Bukharin’s speech in the 
Constituent Assembly was one of the most 
vicious of the day. In comparison, the speech of 
the other Bolshevik, Skvortzov-Stepanov (who 
merely tried to convince the Assembly that all 
parliaments are, according to Marx, class 
parliaments) was an example of moderation. 
Bukharin was the first (before Stalin) to insist on 
recantation —one of the most revolting practices 
in the history of political struggle and persecu¬ 
tion in general. He could also occasionally 
falsify history when the “cause” required it, as 
Max Eastman has proved. 1 

And yet, in spite of all his sins, he symbolised 
in the middle and late 1920s the “other solution.” 
Justified or not, the belief has been widespread 
(especially among the people) that, with Lenin 
and Bukharin jointly at the helm, there would 
have been a “different Russia.” Indeed, the first 
gave the peasants the land; the second wanted 
them to keep it. 


M y understanding of the essential 
attitudes of Bukharin was influenced by 
Lydia Dan. Her account ran as follows. When 
Bukharin visited the Dans (this is in Paris of the 
early 1930s before his return to Moscow) he was 
vivacious and talkative. The three had an anima¬ 
ted discussion on Russia which was followed by 
exchanges of views on the international situation. 
Here both were on common ground. Both anti¬ 
cipated a war with Hitlerite Germany, and both 

1 See Max Eastman, Since Lenin Died (1925), 
pp. 97-105. 

" According to Professor Cohen, in addition to the 
well-known meetings which Bukharin had during his 
visit to Paris, he also met an old Comintern friend 
who advised him to remain abroad. He proposed that 
they put out a publication together. It would have 
been interesting to know who this could have been— 
Humbert-Droz7 Taska (Rossi)? Certainly not Boris 
Souvarine whom he refused to see, pretending that he 
did not know him. (In fact, Bukharin knew Souvarine 
very well and even used to call him affectionately 
“Souvarinionok.”) 


believed that only a military and political alliance 
between Russia and the Western democracies 
could forestall the war. Dan was co-author of the 
“Military Theses” of a group of representatives 
in the Socialist International (the so-called Bauer- 
Dan theses), and Bukharin was for a united front 
with the Socialists. 

Suddenly, during the conversation, Bukharin 
exclaimed: “And what would happen to you, 
Fvodor Il'ich, and to Lydia Osipovna, if the 
Nazis attacked and defeated France? ... I think 
that in that case you should contact the Soviet 
embassy and ask it for protection. . . .” The Dans 
were stunned. In 1936, after all that had been 
going on in the already fully Stalinised Russia, 
Bukharin, who (as it became known later) had 
confided to Andre Malraux and to others “now 
Stalin is going to kill we ”, the same Bukharin 
advised the Dans to seek protection in the Stalin¬ 
ist embassy. The sober and sceptical Dan could 
not sw'allow if. He had no doubts of Bukharin’s 
sincerity, but he started to ponder whether the 
man was not quite out of touch with reality.* 

In view of this “incident” (the authenticity of 
which is beyond any doubt), the question is how 
to explain Bukharin’s return and behaviour? One 
suspects that there was an amalgam of reasons— 
some known to us, others unknown. Cohen dis¬ 
misses Arthur Koestler’s theory of “the last 
service to the Party.” Professor Hook does not 
believe that Bukharin was guided by his desire to 
save his family since his young wife, as he says, 
accompanied Bukharin in Europe. What, then, 
was the reason? We could ask the same question 
about other returnees and we will, I am afraid, 
remain without completely convincing answers. 
Why did Ilya Ehrenburg voluntarily return at the 
height of the purges in Moscow when almost all 
his friends and even relatives were being arrested? 
Ehrenburg was not a man of physical courage, 
and he could have stayed in France. Ehrenburg 
did not know that he would (to use his own 
phrase) “draw the winning lottery ticket.” Why did 
Antonov-Ovseycnko return? He could not have 
had the slightest doubt about the fate that awaited 
him. F. Raskolnikov and General Krivitzky 
defected . . . and they were both killed abroad. 

The theory of Bukharin’s American biographer 
is, in the last analysis, similar to that of “the last 
service.” Bukharin, suggests the author, wanted 
to remain the "symbol” of a true Bolshevik in 
the humanistic and socialist tradition. Certainly, 
one should assume, not of the Bolsheviks of his 
own day. About the latter, his Moscow con¬ 
temporaries, he spoke in “Trotskyite” terms 
(i.e. degenerate bureaucrats, etc.). 

Bolshevism certainly belongs to the Russian 
revolutionary tradition, but not to the humanistic 
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one—unless “humanism” is re-defined in a 
Bolshevik sense. The Bolshevik forerunners were 
radical and, at times, heroic revolutionaries, 
but they were not humanists. The list of these 
Bolshevik precursors would include the dicta¬ 
torial and totalitarian types of revolutionaries— 
the Pestels, Nechaevs, Tkachevs, to name only a 


few. A great many of them perished at the scaffold. 
Bukharin could have been one of them if he believed 
that his death might serve “the Cause.” Russian 
revolutionaries, and especially Bolsheviks, have 
often been guided by a moral and political code 
which we must not think is an easy one to 
decipher. 


The Relations of Love 


Aimc?? 

Yes, Airn si ill lives. 

He’s been elerted to the Acad&nie. 

Still subject to occasional fits of passion 
— 1 heard of some shopgirl only last year — 
but more and more inclined to enjoy his friendships, 
dunking wine in the cafes. 

. . . \gape is a monk now on Patinos. 

Eros runs an illegal abortion clinic 
for wealthy foreign girls in London. 

LLebe? 

We don’t speak of hint. 

He was ai rested in Argentina in cross dress. 

I don’t think the extradition has come through yet. 

And Lyubov? 

I haven’t heard from Lyubov in a long time. 

A beautiful, exquisite 

girl. Do you retail her in that Chekhov play? 

No one could ever ciy like her. 

It was said she c ould weep real tears 

that blurted a thousand piogrammes 

and in the same instant smile 

that the theatre burst open like a frenzied day 

in spring when every leaf is in love with the blue vault. 

I haven’t hcaid of Lyubov in a long time. 

There are ruinouis. Some actor who vanished 

as Merrutio, reappeared as King Lear, said he had seen her 

before the war in the Lubyanka 

being dragged along a corridor, a mask of death 

caked with dried blood, 

but who knows what to believe about Russia? 


D. M. Thomas 
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Dr Bettelhcim’s “New Illiteracy” 

Bruno Bettelhkim's article Janet and Mark and the 
New Illiteracy (Encounter, November) raises more 
questions than it satisfactorily answers or even brings 
so reasonably under scrutiny. 

When Dr Bcttclheim cites Polish primers vis-d-vis 
ours, I would ask if he really believes that showing 
reading and school as attractive, ultimately valuable 
pursuits will influence a child's approach to either. 
(Doesn’t he himself state that “children hate to bo 
asked whether they see what is in front of their eyes; 
it implies that they arc stupid”? By the same token, 
constantly being told or shown that something is 
“good” must arouse anyone’s suspicion—and that of 
children more readily and instinctively than adults.) 
1 would ask, too, how this differs in any way from 
the ego-appeal he later decries. 

When he suggests that it is in order to gain access to a 
world of “first and last things," or of “magic,” 
exemplified by the Bible, the Talmud, and the 1727 
New England Primer, that a child learns to read, I 
wonder why he neglects to mention another element 
piesent in both the Ycshiva and Colonial school- 
house learning environments--a teacher ready with a 
ruler, a birch rod, or a hand. In Wilhclmine Frank¬ 
furt, my father left his bar-ntitzvah class—whose star 
pupil he was - after he was struck across the face for 
asking “a question a good Jew does not ask ” It was 
his last-but-one time in a synagogue. Whether or not 
one approves of this sort of authoruaiiamsm (and I 
do not) doesn’t matter here; but the question docs 
direct one’s attention to the crucial role of the teacher, 
A teacher who seems also to be leai ning, who seems, 
in simplest terms, interested, is surely a pivotal part 
of the learning process. 

One might concede that learning to read grants a 
child access to a special world, but that world is far 
from secret or magical—it is highly concrete and real, 
and the child lives in it—it is the world of adults. 
Adults read; other, older children read; thus learning 
to read must be one of the things you do in order to 
get older. 

Dr Beltclheim has also not recognised what 1 call 
negative motivation; and the best example I can give 
here is from my own experience. I am told that when 
I entered first grade (in a Manhattan public school) I 
knew the alphabet and was able to pick out a few 
three-letter words. T do not remember any part of 
the classroom process of learning to read, I only 
remember knowing how to. I also recall that in a very 
short time, I hau deduced that since I sat in the 
fourth seat in the second row from the windows, and 
since there were six seats to a row, if every pupil had 
to read aloud, I could count ten sentences from the 
beginning of the page, mark mine, and read on to the 
end—which I did, over and over again. I did this 
with each Dick and Jane and then with each Day In, 


Day Out. My little system only failed when one of 
the nine before me couldn’t get through his sentence, 
throwing out my calculations. The ability to read 
meant quite simply that I wouldn’t have to lead 
Dick and Jane while others did. It meant that I no 
longer had to hear someone say “that’s all for tonight” 
as they closed a book far too soon. It meant that I 
could do what the grown-ups did. (That it shortly 
changed—or that my attitude toward it did—from a 
key, a tool, to a permanent pleasure is immaterial. 
My principal motivation was strictly rational, purely 
ego.) 

I have three final questions for Dr BetteUieim. 

First, in his note on Spot’s metamorphosis into 
Socks, 1 am hugely puzzled that he found the name 
“most unlikely . . . for a dog.” I once knew a highly 
literate smooth fox terrier named Striimpfchen (he 
was white with four black feet), whose owners had had 
ample demonstrations of his preference for the New 
York Times over the Daily News. Second, try as I 
might. I could not find a reason for calling this 
condition “the new illiteracy”—for nothing about it 
is remotely new. And last, because—like children— 
we hate to be asked whether we sec what is so 
obviously in front of our eyes and so tragically in our 
schools, how docs Dr Bettelheim propose that we go 
about changing it? 

Susan Heimann Llewellyn 

Dublin 


1. When T say that children hate to be asked to see 
what is in front of their eyes, this does not contradict 
that what they see makes an impression on them (if it 
is not rubbed in). Nor does any attiactivc picture only 
make an ego-appeal. If so, we would have to forget 
all that we learned about a picture’s appeal to the 
unconscious My point was that, for example, the 
Polish readers with their pictures without words 
create an atmosphere which makes reading seem most 
appealing. Such an atmosphere, when responded to, 
is conducive to thinking reading most worth while. Mrs 
Llewellyn suggests lhat constantly being told some¬ 
thing arouses suspicion. How very true. Only 1 never 
said ihat these readers constantly tell something On 
the contrary, they create an atmosphere and then 
leave it at that which is good enough. 

2 I agree that the teacher is the most important, 
or at least a very important, ingredient in learning. 
But I am also reminded of two Hungarian Nobcl- 
Prize winners who had attended the same school in 
Budapest and who told me that their teachers were 
so bad that they had to learn on their own, and that 
was why they had such academic success. Which just 
goes to show that the impact of a teacher is difficult 
to predict. But it also shows that if the books aic good 
and attractive, even a very bad teacher does com¬ 
paratively little harm. And this was my point. That 
there are good and very bad teachers in every country, 
and even in the Yeshiva, should be common know¬ 
ledge. But I did not say a word about teachers, good, 
bad, or middling, simply because one cannot generalise 
about them. Nor do I see why Mrs Llewellyn’s 
father’s experience proves more than that even in 
the Yeshiva there are bad teachers. Did 1 claim there 
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were none? Nevertheless many great scholars 
emerged. 

3, If Mrs Llewellyn can substantiate that the world 
of reading, and of adults in general, does not seem 
magical to the young child (I mean to all young 
children) then I wish she would present this startling 
new evidence. That ones lives in this world docs not 
prove that it has no magical qualities. 1 still find them 
occasionally in life, and I pity those who cannot. 
And arc there no secrets for the child in the world 
of adults? 

4 . That one dog was called by the unlikely name 
"Stnimpfchen" hardly invalidates my remark that 
most children would not think of it as an appropriate 
name for a dog. But my point which Mrs Llewellyn 
completely missed was not that Socks is such a bad 
name, but only that by replacing one silly name for a 
dog with another we have not improved a reader. 
Much more than a name change is needed for that. 
Finally, she is correct in one criticism: I did not 
submit a plan for the change of education in this 
article. Still 1 believe if she would have lead between 
the lines, there were ample suggestions about how 
improvements could be made. 

I am quad to learn from Professor Dcregowski [Letters, 
March) that Falski’s Elementarz tsa pre-War text which 


continues to be used in Poland. My copy carried the 
date of 1961. What seemed important to me was less 
when the text first was devised or used, but that in 
Poland at the present time a widely-used elementary 
reading text began by depicting reading as enjoyable 
and important, and learning in class as attractive—and 
all this before any etfort was made to teach reading. 

Bruno Bettelheim 


Portola Valley, 
California 


“Myths about Allende’% Reconsidered 

The recent revelations about the involvement of 
Dr Henry Kissir^ur and the Central Intelligence 
Agency in the downfall of the late President Allende 
in Chile hav.s prompted me to look back at an article 
in the January 1974 issue by Mr David Holden. 

In his trenchant analysis, entitled “Allende and the 
Myth Makers,” Mr Holden gave short shrift to the 
idea of U.S. plotting in Chile. He ridiculed a New 
Statesman editorial saying that “Nixonism and its 
allies” could not be exonerated, and then went on to 
declare his belief that any assent to CIA contingency 
plans for action in Chile had been absent at a higher 
level. 


The Quest for Serendip- 


T he new name 
is .Sri I anka, bat 
Ceylon wits once 
called Serendip, 
and there was an 
Indian fable en¬ 
titled “Three 
Princes from 
Serendip” which 
recounted the 
agreeable ad¬ 
ventures of a trio 
who kept on en¬ 
countering men and 
places they neither 
sought nor expec¬ 
ted. This presumably was Horace Walpole’s source 
when coining the word “serendipity” (1754), for the 
talent to run across nice and pleasant things. I am 
not quite certain how long in the unhappy England 
of today the phrase can be sustained, but for a long 
time now it has been—especially for foreigners—a 
much-admired and envied word-coinage of the English 
language. Perhaps (as Goethe thought) America 
does have it better, for in post-Nixon Washington 
recently 1 heard it twice in one day and also found 
it In a newspaper column. 

Little point in underlining that every language has 
certain special words of its own to describe a shade 
of feeling or a stroke of fortune, and that other 
tongues don't quite manage to catch the inflection. 
They become Leitmotifs— to use a German word 


which has been taken over by the French and the 
English languages for lack of an e.vac t rendering of 
their own. 

Anybody, therefore, for serendipity? Once we 
have learned that there is indeed a word for happy 
surprises in a world full of most unhappy turns of 
events, then there is a strong temptation to trans¬ 
literate. In German. I suppose, it would become — 
taking advantage of that hovering little umlaut — 
“Serendipitat.” But surely serendipity has rather a 
lighter touch about tt, as if good luck had wings. The 
German rendering sounds too grave, too heavy, as if 
that cloud with a silver lining never could float. 

But not to worry. Our very inability to take over 
what is necessary may save us from the kind of un¬ 
necessary borrowing which has made "Franglais" 
and “Arnercnglish” so notorious. Why do we say in 
German “unterprivilegiert” when it is in any 
language just a six-syllable way of saying "poor"? 
It betrays the same kind of verbal inflation in which 
the Americans say "senior" for "old", in order to 
suggest that there just aren't any old people but 
only "senior citizens" who then take on almost 
pseudo-senatorial rank. A slight stroke of the pen 
and a minus can become a plus. 

To be sure, coinages like "underprivileged" 
serve the purposes not merely of semantic euphemism 
but of social protest. It suggests that it is the right 
of every citizen to possess fully all the privileges 
going, and that a part of the citizenry is regrettably 
deprived of some of same. A privilege is no longer 
something special but belongs by revised definition 
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Mr Holden summed up his case by saying the 
American attitude was simply: “Thou shalt not kill, 
but need’st not strive/Officiously to keep alive. . . 

I should be glad to know if he cares to make a 
re-appraisal, especially in the light of a detailed study 
entitled “Destabilisation" by Godfrey Hodgson and 
William Shawcross, two of his colleagues on the 
Sunday Times , which was published in that paper on 
October 27. 1 should also be interested to know if you. 
Sir, feel disposed to give as much space and promi¬ 
nence to the fa n,t s as you did to Mr Holden’s unfortu¬ 
nate speculation*? 

Richard Hall 

London 


'i the s i, t 

I am glad Richard Hall has ra ’ W7, ‘he calls 
my “unfortunate speculations” abo'Ut jp 

Chile because it gives me a chance to say, fol es *e 
record—and 1 fancy with rather deeper feeling than 
Mr Hall—that I now regard them as unfortunate too. 

In defence, though, I think it’s fair to point out 
that I never denied the reality of American pressure 
on Allende. In fact, I specified a number of its forms 
(and limitations) and acknowledged, also, an element 


to the rights of all. What will happen to that small 
remnant of the old European aristocracy, still 
trying to ding to the distinction of their traditional 
names, when we suddenly come to realise that we. 
who have no “de” or ‘"von”, are really urnler- 
nobled and hence grievously nobbled in our essential 
human dignity ? This may well become the game of 
name, and a bitter class contest it could turn out 
to be. 

But thbrb is nothing untoward about serendipity. 
It was always precious, and may nowadays become 
increasingly rare; but it does ruu trippingly off the 
tongue. And surely every child knows that it is 
rather easier for fabled princes to find happy ends 
than for Western man caught between the dangers 
of the Gulag Archipelago and Post-Industrial 
Society. Perhaps if our lives are to enjoy a touch 
of the serendipitous then serendipity may well have 
first to return as a privilege, as that special and not 
widespread quality which Napoleon used to call 
"la Fortune." 

But there’s the rub. Can our mass-democratic 
society afford even a bit of good luck for the few? 
Shouldn’t serendipity—and all its felicitous means 
of production and distribution—be socialised and 
thus put to tbe benefit of all the people? Arise, ye 
prisoners of misfortune, you have a serendipitous 
world to win.... 

You see, I knew that playing with words would 
eome up with an agreeable surprise. 

Francois Bondy 
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of doubt about the CIA by saying that inquiries so far 
had indicated that they took no action beyond pre¬ 
paring a contingency plan which did not seem to have 
received higher assent. I added that, given the atmos¬ 
phere in Washington at the time, when every sort of 
leak was being tapped by eager politicians and 
journalists, 1 could hardly believe that if more evidence 
existed it could have been kept quiet. Too right—it 
wasn’t: but I’m still a little surprised that it took 
another year to surface. However, these are mere 
ex-uses for being over-hasty. Basically, on the CIA I 
was wrong; and 1 can only kick myself and hope to 
be more careful next time. 

But that doesn't mean that I was wrong in the rest 
of my analysis. On the contrary, I remain unrepentant, 
by and large, in attributing Allende’s downfall 
chiefly to his own mistakes; and T suggest that, in 
one way, the evidence of CIA intervention actually 
strengthens that argument. After all, as I pointed out 
in my original article, “a realistic Chilean government 
embarked on its ‘road to socialism' would surely have 
bargained for” American hostility—especially when it 
made its own hostility to American interests plain in 
word and deed from the start. I added that “on a 
truly Marxist analysis, such as Allende professed, it 
should have expected much more—that America 
would have moved in for the kill as soon as possible.” 

Well, it now appears that America did move in, if 
not (according to Dr Kissinger) for the kill, then at 
least for the set-up. Yet far from doing anything to 
protect himself, or to make America’s task in any way 
more difficult, Allende went out of his way to lead with 
his chin. He deliberately and repeatedly provoked not 
only the United States and its friends (or clients) in 
Chile but also—and more importantly—a very wide 
range of Chilean opinion and interests by his revo¬ 
lutionary rhetoric, economic policies and (to put it 
no lower) lack of respect for the constitution. 


Many of those so offended, like a substantial section 
of the Christian Democrat party, were actually 
sympathetic to some of Allcnde’s early moves. His 
nationalisation of the American-owned copper mines, 
for example, passed through parliament with scarcely 
a dissenting voice. Yet within three years there were 
united against him not only the armed forces and the 
entire parliamentary opposition (which always out¬ 
numbered his own minority coalition) but such dis¬ 
parate groups as the coppei miners, the lorry owner- 
drivers, airline pilots, doctors, shopkeepers, lawyers, 
and the Supreme Court--which recorded its formal 
condemnation of the regime’s “habitual illegalities.” 

Arc we to suppose that all these people and institu¬ 
tions, representing an actual majority of the Chilean 
people, were simply suborned, deceived or browbeaten 
by the CIA? 1 am ready to believe in conspiracies, but 
this is surely ridiculous. And, anyway, even if it were 
true it would hardly say much for the supposedly 
overwhelming popular strength and appeal of 
Allende’s revolution. (Compare, incidentally, Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1968 where the vast majority of the people 
and their parliament clearly supported Dubcek, up to 
and beyond the end, in spite of every sort of Soviet 
pressure from subversion to actual invasion. If 
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Allende was so self-evidently splendid and the 
United States so obviously horrible, how come the 
opposite happened in Chile? 

I am not now saying that the CIA didn’t play its 
part. Its money, we are told, helped to finance such 
things as the opposition press and the transport 
strikes which, together with other American pressures, 
no doubt hastened Allende’s end. But these things 
were not the cause of the widespread alarm and 
discontent any more than, say, “reds under the bed” 
are the cause of the repeated confrontations between 
British coal miners and Her Majesty’s Government. 
Obviously, the “reds” are there, like the CIA; but 
they are, so to speak, the bucket and not the well— 
dipping into troubled waters that already exist. 


Mv own view remains that Allende would have 
destroyed himself eventually without CIA inter¬ 
vention because his policies necessarily involved 
political polarisation and, therefore, the likelihood 
that he would be overtaken by extremism from either 
the right or the left. Obviously this can never be 
proved now—a thousand pities that the CIA helped 
to obscure the lesson!—but perhaps I may be allowed 
to point out that I foresaw the possibility as early as 
July 1971, just nine months after Allende had come 
to power. 

Writing in the Sunday Times then, after a visit to 
Chile, I described fears already growing in Santiago 
that a situation would arise in which “the chances 
are that Allende will no longer be able to command 
any significant central ground. . .. [He] and his ‘con¬ 
stitutional revolutionaries’ will simply be broken on 
the rack.” 

I was not alone. Alistair Home was clearly aware 
of the same possibility at about the same time (see, 
e.g ., Encounter, July 1971). Rdgis Debray was 
plainly uneasy about it; so was the Chilean Commun¬ 
ist party; so, I believe, was Castro—and there were 
many others. Some of these may seem strange bed¬ 
fellows for an old-fashioned liberal democrat like me, 
but at least I think we were all trying, in our different 
ways, to deal with political realities rather than the 
sort of sentimental fantasies that Allende and many 
of his supporters—especially overseas—seemed to 
prefer. 

As I wrote in my original Encounter article: 

“Basically, [AIIer.de] was a political romantic, 
dealing in sensations rather than sense. He enjoyed 
his hour upon the stage but he never properly 
assessed the forces he was dealing with, either for or 
against him. He raised expectations on his own side 
without commanding the means to satisfy them, 
and he encouraged opposition on the other side by 
his use of revolutionary rhetoric whose threats he 
also could not fulfil. At best he was muddle-headed; 
and time may show he was deliberately deceitful. 
Certainly he managed to deceive a lot of people, 
including himself. But in the end reality taught its 
own, hard lessons. . . .” 

I will stand on that, CIA or no CIA. After all, the 
CIA is part of the real world, too. 

David Holden 


Kremlinological Humour 

In the January issue of Encounter, your columnist 
cites a New York Times comment by me on a photo¬ 
graph of the Soviet leaders gathered in Red Square 
for the May Day parade: 

“Some people have moved up, some have moved 
down. The symbolism of the military prominence 
is a sign of the importance of the military-industrial 
complex. In the ’74 pictures the onlv ones who have 
their hats on are the military ar , secret police. 
What are they hiding? . . .*'■ 

It then goes to ask rhei Rry “Why did no one 
laugh?” ^ ' ’ v 

Alas, the ohfevP^* about J JC was a spoof and it was 
designed t(j and *\j£n. It was followed by the 
observatidow nfall of reason the civilian Soviet leaders 
had, a v- p-.Aaujtcd was that the national anthem was 
t tjjnu' played! Perhaps my sense of humour was not 
very effective, but 1 would feel more charitable about 
R's motives if he had not cut out that subsequent 
remark concerning the Soviet national anthem, which 
was designed to convey even to the most obtuse that 
the above comments were a spoof on Kremlinology. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Research Institute on Communist Studies, 

Columbia University, 

New York City 


Rape Story 

Let me congratulate Mr Michael Vannoy Adams 
on his article [Encounter, January] about censorship 
in the universities. I, too, was graduated from Texas 
Christian University in 1964, and can augment 
Mr Adams’ thesis with a previous example of 
censorship. In the early 1960s, I co-orgamsed at TCU 
one of the few cultural film series in the Southwest 
(see Dwight Macdonald on film series in Texas). 
Over a 10-year period, we screened about 200 of 
the most significant domestic and foreign films, 
ranging from D. W. Griffith to Andrzej Wajda. From 
those some hundreds of films, one only—Ingmar 
Bergman’s The Virgin Spring —was censored by TCU. 
The city of Fort Worth, some two years earlier, 
managed to obtain a court injunction forbidding 
exhibition of the film’s explicit rape sequence (a scene 
quite tame by recent standards). Pressure was exerted 
by representatives of the university on J. M. Martin, 
student chairman of the film series, who later became 
a screen writer and editor of Coast Magazine in Los 
Angeles. The rape sequence in question was regret¬ 
tably excised from the film by the chairman under 
duress. To the best of my knowledge. The Virgin 
Spring cannot be shown to the public in the city of 
Fort Worth to this very day. Times being less 
volatile, the facts never came before the public. 

Fortunately this censorship story ends happily. 
The public television outlet, KERA, in nearby Dallas, 
broadcast the film for all to see on 12 July 1974, some 
nine years after this sorry incident occurred. 

John W. Gaston 

Johnson O 'Connor Research Foundation, 

Ft. Worth. Texas 


London 
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Park 

DIAGNOSIS: Ionesco’s anti-hero in his first novel 
is a pleasant fellow when he is not philosophising. 
He remarks that “when one is not a great philosopher, 
one should not philosophise” and then goes on un¬ 
mercifully about the least tangible aspects of that 
discipline. He speaks, for example, of “the illness 
of our century” and I wonder which illness he can 
mean. Pellagra? Elephantiasis? Tertiary yaws? 
Hemorrhoids? 

NEW YORK TIMES 


London 

Guardian Angles: Do I detect the start of some 
playful word jousting twixt the headline writers of 
the front page of the Guardian newspaper and their 
colleagues responsible for same on the feature pages 
inside ? 

The jolly funster-punsters inside have long enjoyed 
supremacy in the composition of groan worthy puns 
and herewith a few recent horrors. "Costa Packet" 
(on story about Court Line collapse ); "Ant Agonies“ 
(about a spot of ant trouble ); "Soccer to me baby“ 
(interview with Sir Alf Ramsey)', "Summit Amiss” 
(a communist meeting in Crimea)', "Bad Yolk" 
(about ESP) and "Scots Nats Bite" which was 
about the Labour party's problems north of the 
border. 

The front page boys have been getting into the 
fray these past few days, with today's perhaps 
registering higher on my groanomcter: "Court 
inquiry a Shore miss with Tories”. 

"Fordbuilds a Rockefeller Foundation"yesterday 
was not quite up to the inside lot's standard, but 
"Political storm blows Benn out of Court“ was a 
fryer. 

Poor Tony Benn (ding dong) seems to bring the 
worst out of any punster. "Benn industry blueprint 
turns pale pink" was followed a few days later with 
blush-making stuff. 

EVENING STANDARD 


Cheltenham 

I.Q. Argument: T was very surprised [writes G. P. 
Hamel ] by the contents of the report on I.Q. tests. 
In this, your Education Staff report Mr John Wilson 
as quoting the question: "Which is the odd man out ? 
Fwama, lxmdon, Duluth, Cambridge, Edseie." 

It is further alleged that the correct am wer to this 
s Cambridge—because it is the only town to have 
three vowels in its name. 

As I read the question I almost immediately came 
to the conclusion that the answer was indeed Cam¬ 
bridge, though for a different reason—it contains 
nine letters while all the others have six. 

Town Letters Vowels 


Panama 

London 

Duluth 

Cambridge 

Edseie 


5 

6 
6 
9 
6 


3 

2 

2 

3 

3 


(all "a”) 
(both "o ') 
(both "u”) 
(all different ) 
(all "e”) 


But if those responsible Insist upon advancing the 
issue of the vowel content then at least it must be 
stated that Cambridge is the only one containing 
three different vowels. 

I would therefore take Mr Wilson’s argument a 
step further and say that only those candidates who 
gave the reason as being either “nine letters" or 
“three different vowels" should be considered as 
having given the correct solution. And this achieve¬ 
ment does in fact denote intelligence and should be 
assessed as such. 

As for those who are apparently unable to see 
clearly even on this elementary level, and are yet in 
charge of various aspects of our educational system, 
I must conjess that the prospect seems to me some¬ 
what horrific. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Park 

Fashion Note: Mrs Ernestine Carter’s talent—her 
memoirs, as Fashion Editor of The Sunday Times, 
are called "With Tongue in Chic”—was all the more 
remarkable because, while she came to like fashion 
(which she treated as a sociological phenomenon). 
she never went overboard in print. 

"I admire Mrs Freeland” (Diana Vreeland, 
former editor of American VogueJ she writes, "for 
her dedication to fashion but 1 cannot imagine 
myself saying, as she is quoted, that 'the bikini is 
the most important thing since the atom bomb.’ ” 

IN rtRNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


lxmdon 

WRITERS’ TALK: Richard Burton arrived in 
England to film opposite Sophia Loren in Noel 
Coward’s film classic Brief Encounter. 

Burton denies that his fame troubles him. Even 
though he belongs, as he himself says, to the “super 
famous”. 

“Well, it doesn’t bother me. I have an intensely 
private, private life.” 

“Most of my close friends—about 20 I consider 
really great friends—only about four of them are 
actors. The rest are mostly writers. I think, of course 
you know, in my business it’s very rare to find an 
intelligent actor. Apart from anything else, you 
can’t have a conversation with an actor, with most 
actors it is a series of theatrical stories. All of which 
are, of course, terribly entertaining. Actors are the 
best raconteurs in the world. They ought to be, it is 
their craft. Bat as for conversation in the classical 
sense, it practically ceases to exist among actors. 
But it exists among writers. The only trouble with 
them, they don’t want to talk because they want to 
observe and milk your brains. They try to make the 
actor talk. Then the actor refuses to talk because he 
wants to watch the writer and see how he behaves.” 

THE TIMES 
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"Campus Protest” 

As a fellow traveller through two-thirds of 
Michael Vannoy Adams* described voyage in "An 
Odyssey of Campus Protest,” [Encounter, January] I 
wish to make one minor adjustment in an otherwise 
excellently recounted course. Dick Gregory was indeed 
allowed to speak at Texas Christian University. The 
Chancellor of the institution, however, was quick to 
state publicly that he did not attend Gregory's pro¬ 
gramme for “obvious reasons.” Presumably, one does 
not listen to one with whom one does not agree, 
particularly if others sharing the same frame of mind 
are paying the bills. 

Robert G. Largen 

School of Journalism. 

Drake University, 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Remembrance of Things Past 

“Pope’s nose" is not an “in” word (Donald O. 
Halgren, “Letters", January). I heard it as a child in 
Philadelphia, and 1 am 86. About 40 years ago a 
lapsed Roman Catholic I knew had his devout mother 
come from the East Coast for Thanksgiving, and 
when the daughter-in-law remarked that the pan was 
too small to accommodate the turkey all the way to 
the pope's nose she left the house in indignation. 

Also, in San Francisco, an apartment’s rent includes 
a stove and refrigerator; a flat’s does not. A flat is 
also usually larger than an apartment. Tn my childhood 
a flat was a string of rooms on one floor they had in 
New York. In Philadelphia we all had private houses, 
however small, and on a side street. 

Miriam Allen dbFo&d 

San Francisco. 

California 


A UTHORS 


Paul Theroux’s latest novel is The Black House 
(1974); Hamish Hamilton have just published a 
volume of his short stories, Sinning with Annie, and 
in the autumn will bring out a travel book. The 
Great Railway Bazaar, describing a journey from 
London to Tokyo and back. . . . 

Michael Wharton has achieved—in hi* role as 
the “Peter Simple” columnist of the Daily 
Telegraph —recognition aa one of London’s leading 
satirical writers in the long line of mordant 
English wits. He created the character of “Dr 
Heinz Kiosk” in his daily paragraphs, and at our 
request has written this fuller profile. "Dr Kiosk” 
won special notoriety last year when, in the 
IJ.teraturna.ya Gazeta , a Moscow commentator, not 
quite in tune with the Spirit of Irony, fulminated 
at the “heretical deviations of the decadent Anglo- 
German mind.” But, dear comrades, any resemb¬ 
lance to Anglo-German minds, living or dead, is 
purely coincidental. . . . Next month we will be 
publishing Michael Wharton’s “Short Industrial 
History of Rentacrowd Ltd.”. . . . 

The illustrations for “Dr. Heinz Kiosk” are by 
ffolkes. . .. 

Frances Yates is a distinguished scholar of the 
thought and history of the Renaissance. Among 
her books are Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition 
(1964), The Art of Memory (1966), Theatre of the 
World (1972), and Astraea (1975). Routledge will 
shortly be publishing Shakespeare's Last Plays: A 
New Approach , from which her article in this issue 
is an extract. . . . 

George Feaver is Professor of Political Science at 
the University of British Columbia, and the author 
of From Status to Contract: A Biography qf Sir Henry 
Maine (Longman, 1969). . . . 

Hans Heigert, chief editor of the Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung (Munich), and Theo Sommer, Editor of 
Die Zjeit (Hamburg), travelled together on a 


recent tour of South America. . . . 

George Steiner is Professor of English and Com¬ 
parative Literature at the University of Geneva. 
His books include The Death of Tragedy (I960), 
Language and Silence (1967) and In Bluebeard's 
Castle (1971). Oxford University Press have 
recently published his latest work, After Babel: 
Aspects of Language and Translation. . . . 

Edward Lucie-Smith is one of the foremost 
London art critics. His books include Movements in 
Art since 1945 (1969), Eroticism in Western Art, and 
Symbolist Art (Thames and Hudson, 1972). Later 
this year Paddington Press are to publish a work 
on early photography. The Invented Eye, and a 
study of craftsmanship. The World of the Makers. . . . 

Geoffrey Grigson’s writings on art include 
English Drawings (1955) and Art Treasures oj the 
British Museum (1958). Britain Observed, a study of 
English landscape painting, is to be published by 
Phaidon Press later this year. . . . 

Robert Melville is art critic for the New Statesman 
and The Architectural Review, and author of Henry 
Moore: Sculpture and Drawings (Thames and 1 
Hudson, 1972) and Erotic Art of the West (Wciden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1973). . . . 

Alec Clifton-Taylor is the author of The Pattern 
of English Building (Faber, 1962, revised edition 
1972) and The Cathedrals of England (Thames and* 
Hudson, 1967); Batsibrd last year published his 
English Parish Churches as Works of Art. . . . 

David S. Anin is the author of The Revolution of 
1917 as Viewed by its Leaders, published in Russian 
by the Italian publishers, Aurora, in 1973 j 
German and English editions will shortly be 
appearing. He edited the McGraw-Hill Encyclo¬ 
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Margaret Bhatty 


Miss Das & the Population Explosion 


M iss Das was strict, hut she was just. 

Terribly just. “If you break rules you 
must be prepared to suffer the consequences,” 
she always said to erring pupils when she 
meted out punishment to them. Das’s First 
l.aw of Causation some of the senior boys 
called this, applying it to more authentic 
situations than Miss Das in her unwed 
virginal state could appreciate. 

“The whole universe and all of life func¬ 
tions on the principle of wheels within 
wheels,” she told her classes in Health 
Science. “All life is subject to laws laid down 
by Mother Nature. If you wish to enjoy good 
health you must observe the laws of cleanli¬ 
ness and a balanced nutritious diet. If you 
break these laws the result is sickness, disease 
and even death.” 

In Geography she spoke of the laws 
governing the vital balance found in Nature. 
“Man has mistakenly thought of himself as 
being above Nature—master of Nature. So 
he has destroyed his forests, poisoned his 
seas, his air, his environment and over¬ 
populated his earth. Now he is disco-.ering to 
his dismay thaL Nature never forgives. Nature 
never forgets. And because he has shown no 
respect or regard for her laws, he faces a very 
real threat of extinction. . . .” 

Indeed, it was obvious that all compounded 
stupidity, greed and avarice was exemplified 
by mankind (He)—whereas wisdom, in its 
totality was found only in Nature (She). But 
the impression gained by the more vulnerable 
young minds Miss Das taught was of a harsh, 
unforgiving female Mother deity who was 
infallible—not unlike Miss Das herself. And 
as implacable. 

The students often wondered about Miss 
Priyo Das. watching her as she talked in her 
clipped affected Anglicised accent, drawing 


quick clever diagrams on the blackboard to 
illustrate a point. They studied the greying 
hair cut short and styled, the sober yet 
expensive saris she wore, each pleat exactly 
correct, the well-kept manicured hands that 
held the chalk and wrote a neat clear script. 

She seemed so sure of herself, so well- 
armoured. They could not imagine her as 
once young, full of the same “frivolous 
laughter” she so deplored in them. Had she 
never been life-lilled, laughter-filled, totally 
and irresponsibly immature? Was she never 
moved by moods or blown crazily here and 
there by every new wind? Why had she 
remained unmarried? Even in her late forties 
she was a handsome woman, fine-featured 
and with a surprisingly attractive smile. 

However, the total impression was not 
psepossessing; in fact it was somewhat for¬ 
bidding. The lines of her face were too sharply 
drawn. Her skin was dry, her flesh desiccated. 
They could not imagine her subject to any 
passion nor swept by sudden and uncontrolled 
emotion. She never seemed to lose hold of 
herself. Even her anger, though sometimes 
intense and frightening, was very exactly 
defined. It was always iclevant and never 
extended beyond its own proper context. 
After she had dealt with her victims, she 
quickly returned to being herself again. It was 
the same with her laughter. 

The school was a well-known English- 
medium day school in a suburb of Bombay, 
and Miss Das had been a part of it for almost 
twenty-five years now, having joined the staff 
when still a young woman of twenty-two. 
As Head Mistress she lived in a small bunga¬ 
low behind the solid grey stone school 
buildings. The house was old-fashioned, 
quite unlike the high-rise apartment blocks 
that now surrounded the campus on all sides. 
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It had deep verandahs, a sloping roof of red 
tiles, and rooms with high, raftered ceilings. 
Behind it was a small enclosed courtyard with 
a wall in which there was a servant’s entrance. 

Through this door, as cheerfully and as 
regularly as the sun every morning, came 
Tulsi to wait upon Miss Das, to wash, dust, 
scrub for her and prepare her meals. And she 
had done so for almost seven years. Tulsi did 
not belong to Bombay but came from a 
village in north India near the city of Alla¬ 
habad. She spoke the broad expressive dialect 
of that part which Miss Das with some know¬ 
ledge of Hindustani could just about under¬ 
stand. 

Tulsi was in her twenties. She was dumpy 
with a round cheerful face, a snub nose and 
large brown bovine eyes. She was not very 
bright; but she was full of a vigorous earthy 
good-humour, singing snatches of film songs 
while she swept and sometimes twirling and 
taking small dancing steps as she dusted the 
furniture. She lived somewhere—Miss Das 
was never sure exactly where. All she knew 
was that it took Tulsi about fifteen minutes to 
walk the distance in order to appear at her 
back door at six every morning to start work. 
It had never been necessary for Miss Das to 
inquire whether Tulsi lived under tar-paper, 
cardboard, on the pavement or in an aban¬ 
doned conduit pipe. What she did know was 
that Tulsi was clean, efficient and entirely 
honest. She could be trusted to work alone in 
the house while Miss Das was in her classes 
without so much as a pin being lifted. More 
than this Miss Das did not care to know. 

Other pieces of information regarding 
Tulsi emerged'almost accidentally. Her hus¬ 
band was a milk-man. He had two fine 
buffaloes and he sold milk to customers in the 
locality. Since Tulsi could not take his name, 
she referred to him as Himself. Although he 
was nameless and without identity except as 
Tulsi’s husband. Miss Das was annoyed to 
find that the fellow constantly intruded on 
the smooth running of her house and often 
totally upset her plans: he kept Tulsi almost 
perpetually pregnant. During the years the 
woman had worked for Miss Das, she had 
borne four daughters and had almost twice 
that number of miscarriages. 

“It is Bhagran’s gift!” Tulsi said each time 
her condition became apparent. 

Miss Das snorted with disgust. A gift from 


God indeed! “I know your BJtagvanY * said 
she with withering scorn—not for nothing 
was she a spinster—“Your Bhagvan keeps 
buffaloes and sells milk!” 

“Arey Rami Ram! Ram!'* cried Tulsi, 
shocked at the blasphemy. 

Tulsi’s pregnancies caused her little trouble. 
She went through the nine months with 
great ease, never suffering any discomfort or 
queasiness. In fact she seemed to bloom, 
ballooning out steadily until she delivered as 
easily as a good cow might drop her calf. 
Within a day she was back at her job, her 
large breasts full and bursting. She kept her 
babies out of sight behind the courtyard door 
in charge of a toothless old crone distantly 
related to her, pausing only long enough in 
her work to slip out and nurse them. 

B ut it was Tulsi’s miscarriages that 
upset Miss Das’s carefully planned 
schedules. She bled profusely and dragged 
herself about the house, the music gone out 
of her. Miss Das was obliged to cut down her 
work and put her on a tonic. 

“Four children you have had! Now get 
yourself operated!” Miss Das advised her. 
Hindi was not Miss Das’s mother-tongue; but 
she managed well enough with a pidgin 
Hindustani typical of Bombay. “The govern¬ 
ment says only two children. It is written all 
over on buses, trains and stations.” 

“What can I do. Miss Sahib? It is Himself 
—he wants it every night!” Tulsi said without 
rancour. 

All Miss Das’s feminine gall rose at this 
terrible revelation. “You’re not a child— 
don’t let him!” 

“O, Miss Sahib, how can you know about 
such things?” 

This did not put off Miss Das in the least. 
“I’ll take you to the clinic and have your 
tubes tied up”, she promised. 

However, inquiries at the Family Planning 
Centre revealed that Himself’s signature or 
at least his thumb print would be needed 
before such an operation could be performed. 
Besides, Tulsi herself would not hear of it. 
She confessed, somewhat reluctantly, that 
she had heard it often took away a husband’s 
manhood. 

“Ha! That might be the best thing that ever 
happened to him”. Miss Das snorted in 
English. 
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“Madam, you must bring the husband/' 
said the Social Worker in a tired voice. “We 
find that nothing can be achieved unless the 
husband cooperates.” 

“Could you—er—fit her with some kind of 
—device?” Miss Das asked uncertainly, now 
getting somewhat out of her depth. 

The woman shook her head and Tulsi 
balked at the suggestion. She had heard it 
caused internal bleeding. Besides all her 
children were mere girls. “Four girls!” she 
pointed out. “ Four \” 

Miss Das did not think this such a calamity. 
She waved her arm to indicate the women 
sitting in patient rows on the benches in the 
hospital waiting-room. 

“We are all girls, too!” she cried id 
nantly on behalf of her sex. 

They returned from the clinic without any¬ 
thing achieved. But Miss Das resolved to 
pursue the matter to the end. Too many laws 
of Nature were being broken; no good would 
come of it. In principle, such an unbridled 
sexual appetite as that exhibited by the milk¬ 
man must be a threat to the ecological balance 
in Nature. It was certainly putting Miss Das 
herself to great inconvenience. 

“You should sleep separately in another 
room. Bolt the door against him”, she sug¬ 
gested to Tulsi. 

Tulsi laughed in disbelief. What room? 
What bolt? There was only one room in their 
shack, she explained. In area it was a little 
smaller than the kitchen in which she did 
Miss Das’s cooking. In this lived Himself, 
Tulsi, their four girls, and also Himself’s 
younger brother, his wife and two children. 
There was one bed on which Himself slept. 
The others slept on the mud floor with 
enough space under the bed for all the child¬ 
ren to fit in easily. 

Miss Das listened with horror. She counted 
personal privacy as one of the most essential 
requirements of a truly civilised person. And 
the thought of all the physical activity that 
went on in the dark in that single room 
within hearing of the children made her 
shudder. She might lack experience, but she 
had a fairly competent imagination which 
stood her in good stead as Head Mistress of 
a co-cducational school. 

“You tell this husband of yours that I, 
Miss Das, wish to speak to him!” she said, 
‘Til settle him!” 


She would deal with this prodigious per¬ 
former, she vowed, thinking he would be thin 
and scrawny with a sickly fevered lust and an 
immensely inflated male ego. She had met 
such types even in better classes of society. 

However, the man disregarded her im¬ 
perious summons. Despite repeated messages 
he did not come. Now Miss Das was not used 
to being disobeyed and she felt a growing 
dislike for the fellow. 

For some time the problem remained un¬ 
resolved for Miss Das was now busy with 
examinations at the end of the academic year. 
Tulsi was pregnant again; but this time she 
did not abort. This time it was different. This 
time she had a son. Himself was overjoyed 
and distributed sweets all round. He even 
sent a small box for Miss Das. However, Miss 
Das never broke any of Mother Nature’s 
rules regarding wholesome clean food. She 
never ate anything from the bazaar, so she 
passed the sweets on to the gardener’s 
children who knew nothing about rules. 

The baby—called Munna or Little Fellow 
—was puny but perfectly formed. Tulsi often 
brought him in from the back door to show 
him off to Miss Das. There was not a flaw in 
Munna. From top to toe he was unmarked 
and without blemish. There never had been 
such a child. At less than two months Tulsi 
reported that he was trying to turn over. By 
four months he was lifting his bottom and 
trying to raise himself on all fours before 
flopping back on to his stomach. Before he 
was six months he had begun to crawl. He 
had large dark eyes which twinkled with 
secret laughter. Despite herself. Miss Das 
found him a very attractive child. 

The school closed for the summer; but she 
did not go up to Matheran in the Western 
Ghats. Instead she read books on baby and 
child-care and constantly advised Tulsi about 
the boy. She even let Munna come into the 
courtyard and allowed him to crawl all 
through her rooms. 


T hen Tulsi found she was pregnant 
again. She could not continue to nurse 
the baby, she explained, because her milk 
would poison him. But the milk from his 
father’s buffaloes proved too strong for 
Munna’s stomach. He became ill, lost weight 
and forgot to smile. Miss Das was worried 
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She went out and bought a large tin of baby 
food, and a feeding bottle along with a 
saucepan in which Tulsi was to boil it 
thoroughly each time. No rules were to be 
broken. She also resolved that this time she 
would deal with the wretched lecherous 
milk-man. 

“Bring him here!” she commanded. “Tell 
him that if he doesn’t come, I’m going to 
report him to the authorities—” she bluffed. 

To her surprise he obeyed. He came, not 
by the back door, but through the front gate 
of the school, striding across the playing field 
to her bungalow. He stood in her verandah 
scraping his new patent leather shoes on the 
stone flags. Miss Das came out and saw him. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“1 am my father’s son,” he drawled in 
dialect. “I am Bhola!” 

Hearing his voice, Tulsi appeared in the 
door. “It is Himselfl It is the Father of 
Munna!” she giggled. Then overcome with 
sudden laughter, she disappeared. 


H e was strong and well-built with thick 
black handlebar moustaches which he 
kept twirling. He wore a snow-white dhoti and 
a string vest through which his muscles could 
be seen. He was scrubbed and clean, his skin 
glowing as though his body had been massaged 
with the best butter off the top of his milk cans. 
When he grinned his teeth were gleaming and 
even. He exuded a coarse animal vitality and 
his eyes were jet and full of laughter—like 
his son’s. 

He followed Miss Das into the sitting-room 
where she sat down in a straight-backed chair. 
As he stood before her he appeared neither 
contrite nor embarrassed. In fact he assumed 
a somewhat patronising attitude and this put 
her on the defensive. She had often had to 
deal with the fathers of some of her pupils 
who naturally assumed that since she was 
female she must be backward. “Male chauvin¬ 
ists” she called them. 

The interview began on the wrong note. 
She had waited long for this confrontation, 
seeing herself as a lone crusader fighting for 
the rights of an under-privileged sister who 
was victim of a male-oriented social system. 

She had intended to be persuasive and 
reasonable; instead she became annoyed— 
and Tulsi was responsible. 


“How long can this poor woman’s system 
stand up to this kind of treatment?” she 
demanded. “She will not last! She will get 
finished off!” She did not use the word 
“death” though she implied it. 

“What is there?” he drawled in dialect. 
“I shall bring me another.” There was a snort 
of laughter from Tulsi behind a door. Bhola 
heard it and smiled as though it was some 
small private joke they shared? This made 
Miss Das angry with Tulsi. She began to feel 
that it was not the man but she herself who 
was the odd one out. 

“Do you think a woman is like a cooking- 
pot to be replaced when it is broken?” 
she cried with great heat, striking a blow for 
Indian women in general. 

Bhola did not answer but studied her 
curiously. There were two things about Miss 
Das which intrigued him and about which he 
had speculated much. One was her unmar¬ 
ried condition and the other her great pre¬ 
occupation and concern with his sex life. He 
had drawn his own conclusions and they 
made him smile inwardly. 

Miss Das saw the expression on his face. 
“Silent contempt”, she called it in her pupils. 
She always punished it severely. 

“Why don’t you agree to have Tulsi steril¬ 
ised?” she asked. 

“If all husbands allowed it all wives would 
become free!” he replied, using the word 
azad which Miss Das understood well enough. 
He spoke only in dialect, though she was sure 
he knew Hindustani. She suspected, too, that 
he was intentionally drawing out his vowels. 

“Why do we have all these shortages—these 
famines?” she asked, trying to be patient. 

“The government causes them,” he replied 
in a tone which implied that he would hardly 
expect a woman to understand that much. 

“It is because there are too many people,” 
she said. “Too many babies! Too many 
mouths to feed! In our country a baby is 
born every minute!” She thought she had 
the average right. Bhola looked mildly 
incredulous. 

“You have four girls,” Miss Das went on 
holding up four fingers. “Four girls and one 
son. That makes five. When they marry even 
if each has two children, how many will that 
make?” 

He shrugged. “Miss Sahib, I’m not asking 
you to feed and clothe and marry off my 
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children. I am not spreading my hands before 
anyone! Why should you worry so far ahead 
about my children?” 

‘‘But don’t you understand? Don’t you 
see?” She wanted to explain to him about 
the menace of exponential growth by which 
five became ten, ten became twenty, and so 
on. “Within thirty years our country’s 
population is going to double itself!” she 
cried. 

The prospect did not seem to frighten him. 
He nodded as though encouraging her to 
proceed. He was prepared to humour her 
by hearing her out. 

In thirty years, she wanted to say, six 
hundred million would become one billion 
two hundred million. But she was not sure of 
the numbers in Hindustani, and even if she 
were, she doubted if they would mean any¬ 
thing to this illiterate peasant. “In every place 
where you see one Indian today there will be 
two! For every one mouth to feed there will 
be two!” 

She saw his attention had begun to wander. 
He was glancing around the room. 

She thought she might' reach him by simple 
example. Water hyacinth! That was it! He 
was from the districts, he must know the 
plant. Did he? Bhola frowned thoughtfully. 
He was not sure. 

“It grows all over in ponds and tanks,” 
Miss Das explained. “It has a purple flower. 
Well, this plant doubles itself. Two produce 
four. Four produce eight. There comes a 
time when half the pond is full and in the 
final doubling the whole oond is choked and 
it dies. The plant kills the pond!” 

She paused dramatically letting it sink in. 
Bhola blinked and marvelled. How could a 
plant kill a pond? What was the woman 
talking about? 

“In the same way if wc humans keep 
doubling and doubling our numbers there 
must come a time when there will be no room 
for all of us on this planet. The earth will die 
and with it all of us—all of mankind will die!” 
she cried as if she fully expected to be there 
when it happened. 


S HE WAS MAKING MUCH BETTER head¬ 
way now, but she had begun to use a lot 
of English words and she could see he was 
not following her. 


'H 

Bhola stared at her high colour and the 
way in which her eyes flashed as she waved 
her arms about. 

If only she had blackboard and chalk to 
demonstrate her point. Miss Das was think¬ 
ing. If only she could explain to the fellow 
that when the world became totally popu¬ 
lated, totally covered, it would be too late. 
For Mother Nature never forgot. She never 
forgave. And because men like him could not 
curb their lust, all mankind, overcome by a 
sudden suicidal madness, would then rush 
lemming-like into the oceans and perish. The 
whole human race would come to an end. 
And she, Miss Das, with it. 

There was a long pause while she tried to 
gain control of herself. “Tulsi has had enough 
children. Her blood is thin—like water. 
She must not have any more!” she stated 
flatly. 

“Women should not concern themselves 
with matters that concern only men,” Bhola 
said as if he were addressing a somewhat dim- 
witted and backward female child. At this 
Miss Das lost her temper. 

“Then you must have an operation!” she 
fumed, breathing hard. She was sure she 
knew the Hindustani term for vasectomy; 
but now it went clean from her mind. “You 
must have it cut! Cut!” 

Perhaps there was something in the matter 
in which she said “Cut!” that offended him. 
Her hostility was now out in the open. “Have 
it cut! Katao!" she cried furiously as if 
nothing short of total castration would 
satisfy her. “Katao!" As if she would be 
content only when she saw him rendered 
eunuch. His masculine pride was touched. 
His moustaches bristled and his eyes flashed 
angrily. 

“Mother of Munna?” he said loudly. 

Tulsi appeared from behind the door. 
“Why do you shout then?” she asked. 

“Silence! Where’s the boy? Bring him! I 
will not let you work for this —raakshasninl 
This she-devil!” 

Tulsi began to protest; but he would not 
hear her. He took them away through the 
back door, slamming it hard as he went. 

The next day Tulsi did not report for work. 
Miss Das was left without a servant and the 
problem of the population explosion still 
unsolved. 

For the next six months she was put to 
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much inconvenience. Servants came and 
went. She found them all slovenly, dirty and 
dishonest. There were times when she did 
her own washing and scrubbing and spoilt 
her hands. Then early one morning when she 
opened the back door in response to a knock, 
she found Tulsi standing there. 

From the woman’s pallor and her tragic 
look Miss Das was sure she must have 
aborted recently. Tulsi stumbled into the 
courtyard and sitting on the ground began 
keening in a high-pitched voice. 

“He beat you?” Miss Das asked. She shook 
her head and sobbed. 

It was some time before Miss Das could 
make anything of what she said. Munna was 
dead. He had died shortly after she left Miss 
Das’s employ. 

“What happened?” 

“He had fever and a very bad stomach 
upset for many days with green diarrhoea. 
He went very suddenly”, Tulsi replied. 

Miss Das said nothing. Of course they had 
been careless about his feeding. 

“Himself was very sad, so we all went back 
to the village. There was maata in the district 
and two of our girls—they also went.” 

Each summer, on Miss Das’s insistence, 
the girls had been vaccinated against small¬ 
pox. “Didn’t you have them done this 
year?” 


“Himself said it was not necessary every 
year—” 

Miss Das looked grim. She was sorry— 
very sorry. But she was not surprised. Rules 
had been broken; consequences had followed. 

Tulsi wanted to return to her old job. “I’m 
not pregnant now”, she added quickly as 
though this might disqualify her. 

The number of children ieft in the milk¬ 
man’s family was now down to the two sug¬ 
gested by government posters. Undoubtedly 
it would not remain at two since those 
left were mere girls; but for the time being 
Miss Das was prepared to call a truce. She 
took Tulsi back. 

“I hear your servant-woman has returned,” 
the Principal remarked to Miss Das the next 
day when she entered the school office to 
collect her mail. 

“Yes, and what a relief! It's impossible to 
get a good servant nowadays”. Miss Das 
replied. “Her husband’s a beast; but she’s 
such a fine worker! She lost her son, you 
know. And two of her daughters also!” She 
said it with a kind of satisfaction. “What a 
blessing it is to know that Nature has her 
own way of working out averages and trying 
somehow to restore some kind of balance. 
It’s frightening to think that it is this class of 
people who could so easily breed all the rest 
of us into extinction!” 


Silhouette 

IVIon, who when we look keep still, 

Or images made by men: such would be 
Dangerous, would have designs upon us. 

From here the stones are shape only. 

Blocking their small outline of sky, 

Too far to move, or srem to move. 

Hat in hand, a wave from the shoulder, 

A shift of plane, colour catching the light, 
Fanning of sheep or delay of shot: 

There arc no signs like these to tell us 
What it might be, high up on the mountain. 

And we shall not be climbing there just now. 

John Fuller 
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Sufis 


l« 



Pseudo-Sufism 


"rriHERE are to be found in our days 

X many who parade themselves as Sufis, and 
set themselves the task of answering all sorts of 
questions and enquiries regarding Sufism. Every 
one of these impostors claims to have written a 
book or two on Sufism which in reality he has 
filled with nothing but rubbish and nonsense in 
answer to equally meaningless and silly queries. 
Such impostors do not realise that it is not merely 
undesirable but a positive evil to do all this. . . 

These words were writtc-.i, not in 1975 by a 
troubled observer of the nco-mystical scene, but 
by the 10th-century Arab Sufi al-Sarraj. Even in 
the days of its youth, Sufism was already attract¬ 
ing to itself a lunatic fringe of charlatans and 
impostors, just as it continues to do in its declin¬ 
ing old age. Is there something in the teaching 
itself that lays it open to this sort of corruption? 
Or is it that at certain periods the social and 
political environment makes people more ready 
to embrace esoteric teachings regardless of 
whether they can understand them or not? 

The medieval Islamic world would seem to be 
utterly remote from the mid-20th-century West. 
Still, it could be argued that in both men were 
being driven to turn their backs on the material 
world through a sense of impotence and frustra¬ 
tion in the face of forces and movements that 
controlled and determined human activities, yet 
seemed themselves beyond human control. In the 
medieval Middle East there was the constant 
successions of invasions and conquests, the 
abrupt rise and fall of dynasties, arbitrary and 
capricious rule, and the general insecurity of life 
and property. Today we are faced with growing 
concentration of power, the breakdown of 
parliamentary democracy, arbitrary government 
by bureaucracy, the exclusion of individuals from 
the decision-making process. Everywhere, then 
as now, there was reluctance to plan ahead, un¬ 


willingness to sacrifice the present for the future, 
preference for immediate over long-term gain. 

It was, therefore, natural in medieval Islam 
that men should turn to the search for the 
permanent and unchanging verities—and let it be 
said immediately that that is what Sufism was 
(and is) about. Sufism is a deeply-rooted product 
of Islam, the last of the great monotheistic faiths, 
whose insistence on the uniqueness and absolute 
power of God provided a natural starting-point 
for those who believed that the only right course 
for the human soul was to seek its way back to 
the Divine Source from which it had sprung: 
“Verily we are from God, and to Him we return” 
( Qur’an XX 156). The Sufi believes that the 
material world is an insubstantial veil concealing 
the recti world of God and His angels, a world 
that is hidden from most men but that can be 
seen and experienced by one who genuinely 
seeks to enter it and prepares and trains himself 
in the right way. 

The development of Sufi thinking and practice 
from the first seeds sown by the Qur’an was a 
long and often painful process. The earliest Sufis 
of the 7th and 8th centuries were ascetics pure 
and simple, clothed in garments of coarse wool 
( suf ), withdrawn from the world and living alone 
or in small communities. The urge towards self¬ 
purification began as a reaction against material¬ 
ism in high places and the social disorder of the 
day. It was characterised by a strong conscious¬ 
ness of sin and dread of Divine retribution. 

He who is content [said Hasan al-Basri (643-728)] 
needing nothing, and who has sought solitude, 
apart from mankind, will find peace; he who has 
trodden his carnal desires underfoot, will find 
freedom; he who has rid himself of envy will 
find friendship, and he who has patience for a 
little while will find himself prepared for eternity. 
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The idea (hat it was possible to know God 
directly was alien to orthodox Islam, which held 
that communion was only possible between like 
and like. Nevertheless, the constant practice of 
abstinence and contemplation of the nature of 
God brought to these Sufis the personal experi¬ 
ence of penetrating the veil of matter and 
glimpsing the world beyond. 

Soon what was originally a by-product of the 
ascetic life became the central feature of the Sufi 
way. Already by the 9th century A.D. the direction 
of Sufism was chang¬ 
ing, laying em¬ 
phasis on the omni¬ 
presence rat her than 
the remoteness of 
God, the possibility 
of man attaining 
knowledge of the 
Real, and the over¬ 
whelming love of 
God for man that 
must be reciproca¬ 
ted to the point 
where it excludes 
every other object 
of affection, includ¬ 
ing one’s self. Doc¬ 
trinal support for 
these beliefs was 
found in the Qur'an , 
notably in the verse 
(VII 171) describing 
God’s pre-creation 
covenant with man, 
whereby man recog¬ 
nised God as his 
Lord and bound 
himself ultimately 
to return to Him. 

Another much-quo¬ 
ted tradition attri¬ 
buted these words to God: 

I was a hidden treasure, and I wanted to be known; 

therefore I created man that 1 might be known. 

D uring the 10th and 11th centuries 
Sufism began to receive support from some 
of those whose pursuit of rationalist and scientific 
enquiry (discouraged in any case by both theo¬ 
cratic and secular authority) had led them to 
awareness of the vast unexplored areas of know¬ 
ledge beyond the reach of the human mind. 


While many (like Omar Khayyam) took refuge 
in pessimistic agnosticism, others found security 
in Sufism’s rejection of knowledge achieved by 
mere reason. As Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri (796-861) 
wrote: 

The gnostics see without knowledge, without sight, 
without information received, and without observa¬ 
tion, without description, without veiling, and with¬ 
out veil. They are not themselves, but in so far as 
they exist at all, they exist in Gock 

But Sufism itself attracted, and was fashioned by 
more than one type of outlook. In the western 

regions of Tslam the 
process of self-puri¬ 
fication continued 
to be linked with 
piety, sobriety, and 
strict observance of 
the Islamic law. In 
the east (perhaps 
under the influence 
of H indu and Budd¬ 
hist thought) more 
extreme views pre¬ 
vailed, calling for 
total rejection of 
the transient world, 
including even its 
laws and moral 
codes. Man, being 
nothing in compari¬ 
son with God, can 
only return to Him 
through complete 
severance from 
earthly tilings, and 
even (like the Mala- 
matiya, the “blame¬ 
worthy” ones) de¬ 
liberately seeking to 
gain public condem¬ 
nation. 

Orthodox hostility 
towards these groups stemmed as much from their 
refusal to conform as from their apparently blas¬ 
phemous claims of near-identity with God. Abu 
Yazid Bistami (d. 874) was the first of these 
“intoxicated” Sufis: 

Then 1 began to melt away, as lead melts in the 
heat of the fire. Then he gave me to drink from the 
fountain of Grace in the cup of fellowship and 
changed me into a state beyond description and 
brought me near unto Him. ... I continued thus 
until 1 became even as the souls of men had been, 
in that state before existence was and God abode 
in solitude apart. 
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Sufism and Pseudo-Sufism 


Husain b. Mansur al-Hallaj was martyred in 922 
for his ecstatic utterance: 

If ye do not recognise God, at least recognise his 
signs. I am that sign, I am the Truth, because 
through that Truth I am a truth eternally. 

Somewhat later in time, but still heirs to this 
phase of Sufi development, were the great 
mystical poets of Iran. The permeation of so much 
of Persian literature by the catch-phrases of 
Sufism, and conversely the use by Sufis of the 
stock imagery of love- and wine-poetry, has led 
some students of the subject to state categorically 
that all Persian poets were Sufis. Thus Idries 
Shah in The Way of the Sufi (p. 32): “Almost all 
the literature of Persia in the classical period is 
Sufic.” This was very far from being the case. 
The authentic Sufi poetry has to be recognised, 
not by its language or symbolism, but by its 
fundamental characteristics of self-denial, rejec¬ 
tion of the world and its temptations, abandon¬ 
ment of self-love for love of God, yearning for 
union with and annihilation in God. 

Baba Taher (d. 1010): 

Homeless as t am, to whom shall I apply? 

A houseless wanderer, whit hi. shall 1 go ? 

Turned from alt doois. / come at last to litre, 

IJ Thy door is denied, where shall f turn 9 

1 translated by Lt/wurd Heron-Alien) 

Abu’l-Majdud Sana'i (d. 1141): 

Love knows that renunciation is the key of the 
gate: in the crucible or renunciation the lover is 
prepared to consume all that keeps hint from the 
Beloved. . . . When He admits you to lhs court, 
ask from Him nothing but Himself. When your 
Lord has chosen you as His lover, your eye has 
seen nil things: the world of I ove allows of no 
duality—what talk is this of ‘me’ and ‘you’? When 
you come forth from life and your dwelling-place, 
then through God you will sec God. 

(Irtindalcd by Mnruarrt Smith) 

Jalaloddin Rumi (1207 -1273): 

Up, O ye lovers, and away! 'Tls time to leave the 
world for aye. 

Hark, loud and dear from Heaven the drum of 
parting calls—let none delay! . . . 

From this orb, wheeling round its pole, a wondrous 
slumber o 'er thee stole ■ 

O weary life that weighest naught, O sleep that on 
my soul dost weigh! 

O heart, towards thy heart's love wend, and O 
friend, fly towards the Friend, 

Be wakeful, watchman, to the end, drowse 
seemingly no watchman may. 

(translated by R. A. Nicholson) 

Shamsoddin Mohammad Hafez (d. 1389): 

For years our heart has been seeking Jamshid's 
glass of us. 

Begging from strangers what it already owned; 
Seeking from lost men on the sea-shore 
The pearl that is outside the confines of place and 
being. .. . 


This forlorn man—God Is with him at every turn, 
but he has not seen Him and, as from afar, cries: 
My God, my God! 

That dear Comrade, said he, on whose account even 
the gibbet raised its head. 

His crime consisted in manifesting secret things. 

If the grace of the Holy Spirit vouchsafe help again. 
Others too may do what the Christ did. 

I scud to him: What means the chain of the tresses 
of fair idols ? 

He replied: Hafez is complaining of the length of 
Chi istmas night! 

(translated by Cyprian Rice) 

S o far Sufism had been primarily a per¬ 
sonal search, perhaps under the guidance of 
others more experienced and advanced along the 
way. But by now the theoreticians were getting 
to work. The path to be followed by the seeker 
was mapped and detailed. The stages to be 
achieved by personal effort and the states con¬ 
ferred on the worthy by Divine gift were categor¬ 
ised. Concurrently, the esoteric aspects of the 
doctrine were developed. Some men, it was held, 
were especially chosen by God, endowed by Him 
with tna'rifa (gnosis) and wilaya (sainthood—in 
the mystical, not the moral, sense). Soon arrived 
the concept of a hierarchy of saints—at first 
dwellers in the supernatural world, but later 
extended to include humans. The term pole or 
axis (qutb), originally applied to the earthly 
manifestation of God in each era, later widened 
to include almost any holy man. The decline of 
Sufism had begun. 

In spite of the appearance of major figures like 
Suhrawardi, promulgator of the doctrine of 
illuminism, the theosophy of light—and of Ibn 
Arabi who taught the concept of the "unity of 
existing things”, the prc-existcnce of all things 
as ideas in the knowledge of God, whence they 
emanate and whither they ultimately return—the 
most significant developments in Sufism from the 
13th century onwards were in the direction of 
institutionalisation and ritualisation. The Sufi 
path could only be followed within the confines 
of an Order and under the guidance of a qualified 
teacher recognised in his turn by his superiors. 

Tn this way transmitted knowledge and 
mechanical observances took the place of per¬ 
sonal experience. The achievement of wajd 
(ecstasy) ceased to be no more than a means to 
gnosis, and became an end in itself. Even more 
unfortunate was the encouragement given to the 
cult of personality. The shaikh of the sub-order 
(and even the individual teacher) became the 
object of veneration, while God, once the 
immediate and only object of the search, slipped 
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away into a more remote, inaoessible elysium. 
While there continued—and continue—to be 
genuine Sufis who understood the full implica¬ 
tions of the Sufi way of life, as well as scholars 
both Eastern and Western who studied its writ¬ 
ings in depth, popular Sufism tended to deterior¬ 
ate into a de-spiritualised accumulation of ritual, 
superstition, and folklore, often in the hands of 
itinerant dervishes playing on the credulity of the 
simple-minded. 

It is unfortunate that it is precisely these 
decadent and negative aspects of Sufism that have 
gained most currency in the West, since pseudo- 
Sufis have scrambled on to the band-wagon of 
“Oriental” mysticism set rolling by the Zen 
Buddhists in the 1950s. Most of these movements, 
whether they claim the Far East, India, the 
Middle East, or Central Asia as their source, 
have certain things in common. They appeal to 
the psychological weaknesses of bewildered 
individuals in a puzzling world. They exploit the 
popular view of the East as mysterious and per¬ 
haps therefore wiser than ourselves. So GurdjiefTs 
“Seekers of the Truth”, we are told, penetrated 
during their search for esoteric knowledge into 
little known parts of Persia, Baluchistan, Afghan¬ 
istan, Turkestan, Tibet, the borders of India, 
China, Egypt, and the Indonesian Archipelago. 

They demand whole-hearted and uncritical 
acceptance from their adherents, and discourage 
informed enquiry and expert assessment. So 
Rafael Lefort, in his book The Teachers of 
Gurdjieff (1966), assures us that he was told: 

“You can become a pupil. You can follow the path. 
You will be under the absolute tutelage of those 
charged with the direction of this time-phase of the 
tradition . .. Question nothing, obey all . . . Return 
to Europe, to a place where I will send you. Speak 
to no one as to where it is or whom you see there.” 

Idries Shah, in The Way of the Sufi (1968), 
quotes one Rais Tchaqmaqzade in the following 
exchange: 

“Question 14: But collecting information about 
Sufis and their teachings cannot but be a good 
enterprise, leading to knowledge? 

Answer: This is a question of Lesser Understanding. 
Information about the activities of one body of 
Sutis may be harmful to the potential of another.” 


1 For several years this book had been promised 
from one of our leading British publishers, but in 
fact it is still available in this country only from Idries 
Shah’s private press. 


Finally, the pseudo-mystical movements call 
for veneration of the personality of a Master. 
This last facet leads us to consideration of the 
movement currently run by Idries Shah, and 
particularly the part played in its acceptance by 
the development of a personality cult. 

I dries Shah himself from time to time dis¬ 
claims any desire to be treated as a “guru”, 
but it is difficult on the facts to absolve him of all 
awareness of the campaign vigorously carried on 
by his adherents. 

There is all too much evidence of a well-planned 
build-up, beginning in the early 1960s with dis¬ 
creetly worded articles (for instance, by William 
Foster in The Contemporary Review for May 
1960) singling out for special sanctity and a 
special role in the world an obscure Afghan clan 
from whom, as it happens, Idries Shah is de¬ 
scended. There followed hints of the establish¬ 
ment of a centre of Sufi teaching somewhere in 
Europe (Rafael Lefort, quoted above; Idries 
Shah: “There is a conscious, efficient and 
deliberate source of legitimate Sufic teaching 
actually in operation in the West”). In the end 
these different strands were brought together to 
identify Idries Shah, by now known as a prolific 
writer, as the Master to whom the world must 
turn. By way of example—on a somewhat trivial 
level—may I cite the “International Week of 
the Sufi Book” held in Buenos Aires in 1972, at 
which six out of the 29 prizes were awarded to 
books by Idries Shah and another nine to books 
and articles about him, and six to books by his 
associates or published by his private press. 

Recently two books have appeared that both 
illustrate and epitomise this process. In 1972 the 
“Institute for Research on the Dissemination of 
Human Knowledge” of Boulder, Colorado, pub¬ 
lished The Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in the West, 
more accurately subtitled “An Anthology of New 
Writings by and about Idries Shah” and packed 
with prime examples of the adman’s breathless 
prose. The following year there appeared, this 
time from E. P. Dutton of New York, Sufi 
Studies: East and West, “a symposium in 
honour of Idries Shah’s services to Sufi studies”, 
edited by octogenarian former Indian Civil 
Servant L. F. Rush brook Williams. 1 A rapid 
browse through these works yields a rich harvest, 
running the gamut of eulogy from straight praise 
(“inspiring and thought-provoking”, “a remark¬ 
able contribution to knowledge”, “a major 
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Interpreter of traditional knowledge”, “a maker 
of the modern mind”) through adulation (“his 
heart-enrapturing work”, “he excels in elevating 
the inner perceptions”, “a glowing star rising 
against the evening dusk to light the world with 
the wisdom of a brilliant mind”) to whole¬ 
hearted veneration (“the Guide, the Teacher, the 
Exemplar, the figure central to Sufism”, “some 
people claim that meeting him has altered the 
entire trend of their lives”, “there is evidence that 
some mysterious element is in operation”). The 
venerable Hindu monk Dr Bankey Behari 
exclaims: 

“Idries Shah: you have provoked in me the desire 
to place before you a dish I have prepared; by 
offering it to you I expect thereby to secure your 
blessings, to bring me close to the lotus feet of my 
Lord and bestow on me a place in the eternal 
Divine Abode.” 

Martin Brackett claims to have witnessed a 
ceremony in Turkey held to ratify the election of 
Idries Shah as “our High Guide, the Magnetic 
Pole of the Age, the Grand Sheikh of the 
Naqshbandi and Qadiri rites, the Shah.” No 
fewer than fifteen venerable figures, he tells us, 
uttered this formula: “1, Master of the . . . Order, 
do hereby accept this man as my Master and 
Supreme Guide.” Several writers have had the 
impertinence to couple Idries Shah’s name with 
such great classical figures as Ghazali, Rumi, 
Attar, Ilallaj, Ibn Arabi. (Indeed the second of 
these two “Festschrifts” is actually described as 
“marking the 700th anniversary of the death of 
Jalaluddin Rumi”!). 

N ot that Idries Shah is an austere and remote 
guardian of a secret doctrine. Books flow 
from his pen unceasingly. They fall mainly into 
two categories: amateurish compendia culled from 
anthologies, oriental classics, and the shelves of 
the public libraries (The Sufis, Oriental Magic, 
The Way of the Sufi may be cited as examples of 
this genre), and collections of “oriental” anec¬ 
dotes written in a heavy Anglo-Indian style with 
a discreetly added pseudo-Sufi flavour (Tales of 
the Dervishes, Caravan of Dreams, Wisdom of the 
Idiots, etc.). The mixture is spiced with a season¬ 
ing of paradoxes, hints of secret knowledge, 
amateur psychology, “linguistic judo” (his 
brother’s phrase), numerology, and plain mum bo- 
jumbo. When one has disinterred the content 
from the verbiage, one is left with a collection of 
platitudes and well-worn popular apophthegms, 
admirable in themselves but scarcely meriting the 
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awe and veneration with which they have been 
received in certain circles. 

On the evidence of his writings, Idries Shah 
can claim no more knowledge of the plain facts 
of Islamic history, religion, literature, and 
philosophy than might be acquired by the use of 
any standard, non-specialist reference works— 
and only such works. Indeed, he appears at times 
to have treated even these sources somewhat 
cavalierly. One of his most misleading practices 
is indiscriminately to label every Islamic poet, 
personality, religious movement, as " Sufi ”, a 
habit that leads him, for instance, to describe 
Omar Khayyam, the Yazidis, and the lsma’iiis 
all by the same term. This is bad enough. But it 
really will not do, even in the interests of respect¬ 
ability, to derive the familiar European name for 
the last group, the Assassins, not from Hash- 
shashin, “users of hashish”, but from Asasin 
(properly Asasiyin), “people of the Foundation, 
the Fundamentals”, a term for the use of which 
there is not a scrap of evidence. As a random 
sample of characteristic inaccuracies the following 
may be offered (all from The Way of the Sufi): 

p. 48: “Khayyam’s Rubaiyat was retranslated... 
The Rubaiyat are a collection of individual quat¬ 
rains, not a single poem. 

p. 09: The “Parliament of Birds” was by Attar, 
not Sana’i. 

p. 102: The Manaqib al-Arifin (not Munaqib) was 
by Affaqi, not Rumi. 

p. 135: Suhrawardi’s name was Shihabuddin Umar, 
not the garbled and impossible Ziaudin Jahib. 
p. 166: Ibrahim’s father was Adham, a name that 
has nothing to do with Adam. 

As for Idries Shah's translations from Persian, 
they are frequently unreliable. A couple of 
examples will suffice. On page 60 a line from 
Omar Khayyam which should read 

What they have said is only wind, O Cupbearer. 
is rendered 

What they have only said is in our hands. 

O Cupbearer, 

because he has misread had ast (if is wind) as 
ba dost (with the hand). On page 92 he translates 
a verse by Sa’di as follows: 

“If a poor man brings you a gift of yoghurt, he will 
have bought it at such a price that it will be two 
parts water to one of real yoghurt.” 

In fact it should read 

‘‘If a stranger sets yoghurt before you, it will be 
two cups of water and a spoonful of buttermilk.” 

The poet is reflecting on the meanness of stran¬ 
gers, not on the hardships of poverty. 
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Equally inaccurate, but perhaps less attribu¬ 
table to ignorance, is his habit of substituting the 
word “Suii” throughout for such designations as 
“a poor man”, “a beggar”, “a pious man.” 

Much is made of the fac t that Idries Shah is a 
Hashemi Sayyid, and it is worth while looking a 
little more closely at this claim to assess just 
what it amounts to. The term "‘Sayyid" is applied 
to descendants (real and imaginary) of the Prophet 
Muhammad through his daughter Fatima and 
son-in-law Ali and their son Husain. As this 
couple were married in the early part of the 
7th century A.D., it is scarcely surprising that 
their posterity at the present time should run into 
seven figures. Sayyids proliferate throughout the 
Islamic world, in all walks of society and on both 
sides of every religious and political fence. 
Robert Graves, in an attempt to upgrade this 
rather undistinguished lineage, claimed that Idries 
Shah was “in the senior male line of descent from 
the Prophet”- a rather unfortunate gaffe, since 
all the three sons of the Prophet died in infancy. 
Rushbrook Williams, having another try, calls 
him “a descendant of the last of the Sasanian 
kings”, again a distinction that all Sayyids can 
claim if the legend is accepted as true that llusaiu 
married the daughter of Yezdegerd III. 

The facts are that Idries Shah is the son of the 
late Iqbal Ali Shah, a one-time unsuccessful 
medical student at Edinburgh University who 
turned woi Id-traveller and publicist to a number 
of Asian countries and personalities. The family 
is descended from a clan of Musavi Sayyids in the 
small Afghan resort of Paghman, 50 miles west 
of Kabul. Idries Shah’s great-great-grandfather 
was (in 1840) awarded the title of Jan Fishan 
Khan for supporting the British-sponsored 
puppet Shah Shuja, and in 1841 expelled from 
Afghanistan for the same activity when the 
British army w'as disastrously defeated at the end 
of the First Afghan War. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment compensated him with a modest estate at 
Sardhana, near Delhi, where relatives of the 
family still live. The designation “Musavi” 
indicates descent from Musa Kazem, great-great- 
grandson of Husain and Seventh Imam of the 
Tweher Shi’a sect of Islam. (Characteristically, 
Rushbrook Williams conflates this man’s name 
with that of his son Ali Reza, and produces a 
non-existent hybrid “Ali Musa Raza.”) But the 
real point is that even that phase of Sufism that 
places transmitted knowledge above personal 
experience does not consider that such knowledge 


is passed on through physical heredity. To be a 
Sayyid confers neither sanctity nor authority. 


L uck has certainly played a part in 
Idries Shah’s rise to fame. He is heir to a 
movement started some sixty years ago by 
Gurdjieffand Ouspensky, two Russian eccentrics 
who met in Moscow in 1915 and decided that they 
had a message to give to the world. The former, 
born in the Caucasus in 1872, claimed to have 
spent the earlier part of his life travelling through¬ 
out Asia, and to have acquired esoteric knowledge 
from dervishes, holy men, and members of ancient 
brotherhoods. After the Russian Revolution he 
moved to France, where he dispensed these 
teachings for the benefit of a community founded 
at Fontainebleau, and later enshrined them in a 
series of books— All and Everything, Meetings 
with Re mark able Men, Views from the Real World. 
He died in 1949. 

Ouspensky undertook the propagation of his 
teachings in Britain, and founded a community 
which settled down in 1936 at a large country 
estate, Coombe Springs, in the “stockbroker- 
belt” west of London. He summed up his view 
of the teachings of GurdjielT (with whom he had 
broken in 1932) in In Search of the Miraculous, 
published after his death in 1946. It would be 
impossible to summarise the ideas taught by 
these two men, which, though dignified with the 
name of the “System”, were in fact a strange 
jumble of ill-digested scraps garnered from 
popular lore, modern psychology, and a variety 
of oriental creeds and religions, from which one 
c;in at least gather that man needs to wake up 
and discover his real self. 

In 1946 the forlorn remnants of this group, 
directed by J. G. Bennett, formed the “Institute 
for the Comparative Study of History, Philosophy 
and the Sciences”, still based on Coombe Springs. 
In 1963 (according to Systemaiics, the Institute's 
journal) 

Bennett and other members of the Institute Council 
met Sayyed Idries Shah. . . . After two years of 
intensive study Bennett and his colleagues were 
convinced that Idries Shah had a most significant 
contribution to make.... In 1965, the Council 
and Members offered Coombe Springs to Idries 
Shah who established there his Society for Under¬ 
standing Fundamental Ideas. 

The unsophisticated reader will not fail to notice 
the happy disposition of the four initials—the 
first time, however, that the term “Sufi” had 
appeared in connection with the teachings of 
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Gurdjieff or Ouspensky. Subsequently Idries 
Shah disposed of the property and acquired an 
estate at Langton Green, whence he runs what is 
now described more grandiosely as the Institute 
for Cultural Research. His life-style, lovingly 
depicted for us by Lewis F. Court land in The 
Diffusion of Sufi Ideas, shows us a man very much 
of this world, impressed by big names and revel¬ 
ling in the lionising and the personality cull that 
centre round him. 

T he real secret, however,of Idries Shah's suc¬ 
cess must be sought not in himself but in his 
disciples. It is significant that the bulk of them 
come from the intellectual establishment: poets, 
novelists, journalists, critics, broadcasters. Indeed 
the whole affair throws an interesting light on the 
virtues and failings of our Western intelligentsia. 

In some cases, of course, one may attribute 
credulity to senility, the menopause, a variety of 
personal inadequacies and insecurities. Many a 
intellectual, ga/ing from his ivory tower at a 
world given over to irrational violence, longs for 
some panacea, comprehensive in scope and not 
too demanding on the mind. 

Something of this kind must be the explana¬ 
tion for the appearance in Sufi Studies: Last and 
fVest of this strange medley of European and 
American figures from the fringes of oriental 
studies, supported by cosmopolitan expatriates 
from the Western-trained chanceries and bureau¬ 
cracies of Asia, w'hose Eastern names ate no 
doubt intended to give ‘artistic verisimilitude’ 
to what must be admitted to be a rather “un¬ 
convincing narrative. Certainly many of them 
have already committed themselves by accepting, 
for whatever motive, the status of “Fellow'’ of 
Idries Shah’s Institute. The spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual level of their contributions is dismally 
low; most of them seem to be little more than 
reconstituted handouts from the Shah propa¬ 
ganda machine. Indeed, one may be forgiven 
for wondering whether they can really be dis¬ 
tinguished from another category of Idries Shah’s 
supporters—the mediocre, who, hovering around 
the margins of the world of learning but never of 
it, are at one and the same time impressed by 
showy and shallow scholarship and a pontifical 
air of omniscience, and delighted by attacks on 
academics. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Idries Shah that the gaps in his knowledge of the 
field, easy to conceal from the layman, would be 
immediately obvious to specialists in Islamic 
thought and culture, those whom he patronis- 


ingly describes as “conventional” or “traditional” 
scholars. Curiously, his contempt for the aca¬ 
demic world has not stopped him from trying to 
creep in by the back door. His publicity repeatedly 
refers to a lecture he once gave to a history semi¬ 
nar at Sussex University, and even to the use of a 
single sentence from one of his books as a peg on 
which to hang a question in an Oxford University 
examination paper on medieval Catalan. 

Equally potent is the romantic lure of “the 
East.’ T True, the East is less remote than it used 
to be, but there arc still relatively inaccessible 
areas in Central Asia, the location of most of 
the exotic oriental names that spatter the works 
of Idries Shah (as of Gurdjieff before him). We 
even learn from the dust-cover of Tales of the 
Dervishes that he 

has met and recorded interviews and exchanges 

with the "Hidden imam” of the Muslims 

—a scoop indeed, for the Hidden Imam went into 
concealment during the 9th century A.D., and is 
to reappear only at the Day of Judgment. 
Imaginary meetings with remarkable men have, 
of course, been the stock-in-trade of these people 
ever since Gurdjieff’s time. 

The readiness of the intellectual to abandon his 
critical faculties is somewhat more surprising. 
Is it fear of being caught out, of failing to recog¬ 
nise a new idea, of being left behind when the 
bandwagon drives off? Or the relief of “unques¬ 
tioning obedience and utter discipline” (Lefort, 
op. cit., p. 39)? Or simply the schoolboy thrill 
of being initiated into a secret society, a mys¬ 
terious brotherhood of near-supernatural beings? 
Whatever the cause, one cannot but be struck by 
the mental contortions undergone by followers 
of Gurdjieff, Ouspensky, Idries Shah, in their 
attempts to reconcile what their rational faculty 
recognises as nonsense with the uncritical accept¬ 
ance they feel must be given to a “Master.” 
Kenneth Walker wrote ( Venture with Ideas , 
p. 163): 

“Suddenly the answer came to me. All this that 
puzzled me in GurdjicfTs behaviour and in his writ¬ 
ing, like many things that he did, served a purpose. 
This emotional disturbance in me, this shouting 
within me of contradictory voices, this incessant 
struggle between ‘yes’ and ‘no’, all this was de¬ 
liberately provoked, both as a test and as a form of 
treatment.” 

But then the combination of the non-rational 
power of insight with the rational power to 
analyse and discriminate is rare. Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky didn’t have it, still less Idries Shah. 
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L. P. Elwell-Sutton 


T he community who handed over their 
destinies to Idries Shah “were convinced 
that he had a most significant contribution to 
make to the betterment of mankind in the 

present critical phase of human development_” 

We have here perhaps the clue to the fatal flaw 
in Idries Shah’s teaching, an impression that is 
confirmed when one reads his books. 

The uneasy feeling that something vital is 
missing crystallises suddenly into the realisation 
that this is Sufism (if it deserves that name) with¬ 
out Islam, “Sufism” without religion, “Sufism” 
centred not on God but on man. Page after page 
of his writings do not even mention the name of 
God, the word “love”, the concept of unity with 
God through love. He is far more concerned 
with prescriptions for self-improvement, direc¬ 
tions for the achievement of personal happiness, 
guide-lines for a worldly £litc. Robert Graves has 
it neatly summed up: 

“To be in the world but not of it, free from am¬ 
bition, greed, intellectual pride, blind obedience to 
custom, or awe of persons higher in rank: that is 
the Sufi’s ideal.” 

These may be admirable sentiments, but a 
brief glance at the quotations from Sufi poets 
given earlier in this article will show that Graves’ 
ideal has nothing whatever to do with genuine 
Sufism. In this, of course, Idries Shah is merely 
being practical. The Western intellectual of 
today is above all a humanist, and is usually 
incapable of swallowing the idea of a transcendent 
God more omnipotent than himself. He delights 
In being mystified. But the mystifier must not go 
too far, he must remain firmly anchored within 
the world. The void left by the departure of 
religion must be filled, and how better than by 
the modern faith of science—or pseudo-science. 
So we learn that one Dr Robert Ornstein of 
Stanford University has, under the influence of 
Idries Shah, “matched electrically-monitored 
brain functions with Sufi patterns of thought." 

In tub same vein, though on a somewhat less 
frivolous level, are the writings of the American- 
trained Iranian psychologist Reza Arasteh (now 
based in Washington). He has a contribution in 
Sufi Studies under the intimidating title “Psy¬ 
chology of the Sufi Way to Individuation”, a 
jargon-packed psycho-analytical interpretation 
of the Sufi phenomenon that mentions the name 
of “God” eight times in the course of ten 
thousand words, and then only in this kind of 
context: “To become like God represents a 


beautiful creation more than submission to the 
authoritarian image of God; it means ‘becoming 
love and loving to save*, not loving God to be 
saved.” Among Arasteh’s other works is Runti: 
The Persian. The Sufi , originally published, 
under a slightly different title, in Teheran in 1965, 
(and re-issued in 1974 by Routledge & Kegan 
Paul). Arasteh is clearly influenced by Erich 
Fromm’s humanistic psychoanalysis. There are 
frequent references to him throughout the book, 
including a 10-page tribute, a courtesy gracefully 
acknowledged by a 3-page preface from the pen 
of Dr Fromm. According to the latter, the 
mysticism of Rumi deals not with “theology and 
intellectual speculations about God but with the 
inner experience of oneness with the world. . . . 
This mysticism ... is the last consequence of 
rationalism.” The author follows this line, 
reinterpreting Persian culture in terms of psycho¬ 
analysis, and analysing Rumi’s personality on 
the basis of psychotherapy. The conclusion of all 
this is that Rumi was “one of the greatest 
humanists.” What the Sufi has to do, according 
to Arasteh, is to listen to his “humanistic con¬ 
science”, and in this way to part with his “pheno¬ 
menal self” in order to achieve the stale of 
“cosmic existence” or “transcendental conscious¬ 
ness.” “The real self can be thought of as the 
crown of the unconscious, which is potentially 
conscious existence, the Sufi’s goal.” 

To do Arasteh credit, his writing is considerably 
more profound, far better thought out, than that 
of the Master to whom he now offers his allegi¬ 
ance. But in the end his insistence on rationalising 
the religious phenomenon, on eliminating the 
spiritual, the angelic, the divine from his account 
of Islamic mysticism leads him to conclusions 
that may be good science, but have nothing 
to do with Sufism. By the end of the book 
God has completely disappeared, and we are left 
with a vague socio-political prescription: 

“The Near East [must] examine the sources of 
social contradictions in both the East and West 
and resolve these basic conflicts in terms of man’s 
ultimate destiny, that is, the development of a 
healthy character and the establishment of peace. 
It is in terms of [this] course that Rumi and his 
related oriental heritage can be of great benefit 
to present-day leaders. ... This view must be taken 
if the East is to develop a healthy society which 
will contribute to the gradual but total well-being 
of the individual, that is, to facilitate the evolution 
of man’s rebirth without moulding him first to a 
social self, an intellectual seif, or a robot.” 

Sufism, however, is not concerned with the 
betterment of the human race, but with leading it 
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away from worldly preoccupations, with giving 
awareness of the world of God and the spirit, 
with diverting man’s power to love from self-love 
to love of God, with guiding him in the search 
for reunion with the Absolute Source from 
which he sprang. This is not to argue that Sufi 
teaching no longer has anything to say to the 
modem world. It may well have, provided that it 
is founded upon truth and not falsehood. Both 
Henry Corbin and Seyyed Hossein Nasr, two 
scholars from West and East who write acutely 
and knowledgeably about Sufism, would describe 
it (in the latter’s words) as “the direct call of the 
Absolute to man inviting him to cease his wan¬ 
dering in the labyrinth of the relative and to 
return to the Absolute and the One; it appeals to 


what is most permanent and immutable in 
man. . . Above all, in a society dominated 
by mechanistic science, when already people 
are talking about “the man-made future”, it is 
well to be reminded that man does not make the 
future, and that the world of matter is only the 
outward and temporary symbolisation of the 
real and immutable world of the spirit. To forget 
this leads to the subjection of human life to man¬ 
made laws that turn men into automata and 
statistics, deny the worth of human personality, 
and degrade man’s spiritual role. 

But pseudo-Sufis have nothing to say about all 
this. Their teachings even encourage negativism, 
passive non-participation, fatalistic submission to 
authority. Therein lies their danger. 


The Progress of Poesy 


j too would avail myself of the large and common 
benefits of modem technology. 

That on the Wings of Imagination a chartered jet 
shall transport me to my inspiration. 

That tapes may record the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds. 

Ill at a fine excess of surprising subject-matter 
be relayed to me by satellite. 

That powerful pumps ensure the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings. 

That cameras shall arrest the vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life. 

That sophisticated computers select the best words 
and collocate them in the best order. 


A pointed stick, some vegetable dye, a strip of bark 
removed by stealth from the public park. 

D. J. Enright 



Michael Wharton 


A Short Industrial History of 

Rentacrowd, Ltd: 

T he claque —or group of people, organised 
either for payment, through intimidation or 
even of their own free will, for systematically 
applauding theatrical or musical performances— 
is an institution as old as civilisation. Without it 
the lyre and violin recitals of the Emperor Nero 
would not have been nearly as successful as they 
were. Tyrants of all sizes have always counted on 
being able to summon or command large and 
enthusiastic crowds to cheer them on their state 
progresses. Even the big turn-outs for Roman triumphs, with their chained prisoners and other 
attractions for the masses, may not have been always entirely extempore, unrehearsed, and 
unorganised. 

But it is only in fairly recent times, with the growth of the Protest Industry in the West, 
not merely for specific causes but as an end in itself—as an art-form, even—that the or¬ 
ganisation of mobs has been put on a sound technical and commercial basis and has become 
an industry in the proper sense of the word. The United States may claim priority in this 
tield; but it is England, pioneer of the original Industrial Revolution, which can claim to have 
been in the forefront of the Industrial Revolution of Protest, and to have developed the most 
refined techniques in the mechanisation of Dissent. 

The FraM Of Rentacrowd, although it is by now by far the biggest mob-supplying agency in 
the world, with branches in almost every country, started in a very modest way. Towards the 
end of the year 1961 readers of the small advertisement sections of English newspapers might 
have noticed the following announcement: 

DICTATORS!!! When you liberate a territory or mop up a colonialist enclave are you often 
disappointed and upset at receiving only a tepid welcome from the liberated people? 

Why not let Rf.ntacrowo help you? We can supply cheering crowds for all occasions—complete 
with flags, garlands, slogans etc. etc. Write to Rentacrowd, Box 482/A, for our free catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated in six colours. Whatever your special needs, we have the crowd for you, thanks 
to our stafF of sociologists and motivational experts! 

A PROMINENT DICTATOR writes: “I was getting nervy and depressed after liberating six 
colonial enclaves in succession, in almost total silence. Then a friend told me about your 
Rentacrowd service. Without much hope, I admit, I decided to try your Special Anti-colonialist 
Raving Mob No. 2. 

“What a difference! What a welcome! Now I sleep well, eat well, am chock-full of health and 
energy, and am liberating colonialist enclaves and enslaved minorities in all directions. 

“You are welcome to use this letter in any way you please. Rentacrowd certainly did wonders 
for me and I can thoroughly recommend it.” (name and address supplied). 


T he firm of Rentacrowd could not have started operations (and the question 
who its original founders were is and must remain a trade secret, at least as far as this 
world is concerned) at a better time. Even leaving out of account the demands of the overseas 
market—and even at this early stage Rentacrowd were already turning out a variety of 
well-tried outfits from the “Kasscm” Howling Iraqi Mob No. 3 to the luxury “Lumumba” 
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Super-raying Anti-colonialist Mob No. 6 (“the Mob for the Connoisseur”)—it was the time, 
ai home in England, of the great Aldermaston Anti-Nuclear Marches, the great sit-downs and 
demonstrations in Trafalgar Square, and on a lesser scale the well-organised anti-Rent protests 
in St Pancras and other parts of London. 

It was a time of rapid expansion, and as supplies of purely human material began to grow 
inadequate, of increasing mechanisation. Rentacrowd’^ original workshops and headquarters 
in South London soon began to prove far too small to cope with the increasing demand. In 
early 1962, Rentacrowd were already installed in a big new factory on the North Circular 
Road, complete with fully-staffed experimental laboratories and the latest slogan and folksong- 
turning machinery. Here the new semi-automated model demonstrators, with remote control, 
were rapidly developed, though it was realised that the “human”-type demonstrator, with its 
uneven performance and combination of advantages and defects, could never be entirely 
superseded. 

The 1962 Catalogue offered a most impressive range. One outfit advertised in it, intended 
mainly for Left-wing demonstrations in Trafalgar Square, even includes a “small, hand-picked 
Fascist-type counter-demonstration in separate container.” For comfortably-off progressive 
people who “preferred not to stir from their homes in Hampstead” there were “small hand- 
turned luxury mobs equipped with more literate and sophisticated slogans and with banners 
designed by well-known artists and experts in decor.” 


With the increasing involvement of students in the Protest Industry, Rentacrowd took 
another giant leap forward. This is reflected in its increasingly complex organisation on the 
administrative side, and in the higher standards of expertise in the new science of protestology 
required by Rentacrowd executives. Here is an extract from a test-paper for Junior Executives 
(Field Division) as part of a course at the newly-opened Rentacrowd Training College at 
Sutton Roars (Staffs.): 

/. On receipt of reports -hat 20,000 Africans have been massacred by Portuguese troops in 
Angola, your superiors contract to mount a nation-wide protest campaign, using all available units 
at maximum strength, with slogans, banners and prams in light support. Alone as duty officer at 
Field H.Q. you receive a correction at D-5 minutes reporting that the Africans were in fact killed 
in Rwanda, an emergent African State, as part of Government policy. 

Describe, with diagrams, how you would convert the campaign into a searing exposure of the 
shortage of reading-matter provided for South African politicaJ prisoners. 

2. Design a poster which could be used, with effect, in any demonstration against anything. 

3. An insignificant minority of misguided East Europeans are defying their properly constituted 
Communist Government and are brutally attacking Russian tanks with their bare hands. The 
Western Press is giving the incident undue attention. Describe the steps you would take to divert 
public indignation into more deserving channels. 

4. Draw a diagram of the inside of a typical “progressive” student's head, marking the pressure- 
points at which the following slogans operate: (a) “Hands off Cuba!” (b) “Yanks Go Home!” 
(c) “Ban the Bomb!” Explain the elementary thought-processes involved. 

5. Indicate what effect modem protest techniques might have had on any one of the following: 

( a ) Frederick the Great; (6) Genghis Khan; (c) King Dingaan of the Zulus; (a) the Emperor Caligula. 

6. Explain briefly why you have not mounted a protest demonstration against being asked to 
answer these questions. 
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On thb technical side, thanks to advances in electronics and cybernetics, a “second protest o- 
technica! industrial revolution** was now at hand. There were those who deplored the “gradual 
elimination of the human element**, the loss of the sense of idealism of an earlier day which 
came with increasing mechanisation. But an incident reported in 1965 shows how progress 
(“you can’t put the clock back*’) was moving inexorably on. 

Estimates of the number of student demonstrators engaged in the comparatively simple task 
of shouting down a Tory politician. Sir Alec Douglas-Home, as he was trying to make a speech 
from the steps of Leeds Town Hall, varied startlingly from one newspaper to another. In one 
“Right-wing” newspaper the figure was given as “about 250 students”; in another newspaper 
as “hundreds of young people”; while in the Communist Daily Worker (a% it then was) it 
was “3,000 angry youngsters.” 

A spokesman for Rcntacrowd (at a hastily summoned Press conference) explained the 
apparent discrepancy. Their research department, he said, had recently produced “a new 
type of electronic, semi-animated demonstrator which by the use of polarised light in a mental 
vacuum could be made to appear self-proliferating in favourable conditions (such as an 
autumn evening in the West Riding).” This was, he went on, “a major breakthrough in mob¬ 
engineering. It could mean that a single demonstrator would be able to produce effects of 
mass-hooliganism, terror and intimidation which would formerly have required the concerted 
efforts of a mob of four or live hundred.” It was, he thought, “a big step forward in applied 
democracy.” 


T here is no side of the protest industry 
which this enterprising organisation has not, 
does not or cannot cater for. A progressive lecturer 
once complained that because his university was 
out in the country “the traditional method of 
registering protest by demonstrating with placards” 
was closed to students, since no one would see them. 
Rentacrowd immediately got in touch with the man 
with details of their University Service, which not 
only supplied (on special reduced terms) demon¬ 
strators to any part of the country, but could also 
supply “ordinary people, fully or semi-automated, 
who would stand about listening to them, approv¬ 
ingly or disapprovingly as required, and could be 
kicked, spat upon or otherwise dealt with according 
to the customer’s needs. ...” Alternatively, if a university was inconveniently situated from a 
dcmonstrational point of view Rentacrowd would run up a temporary university for protest 
purposes at any one of hundreds of convenient sites throughout Great Britain, subsequently 
dismantling it without extra charge. 

The story is one of constant progress, of dedication and determination which if applied in 
other branches of industry might well have put this country, unchallenged and unchallenge¬ 
able, at the very top of the League Table of World Economic Growth (see Chairman’s Report 
for 1972). Take one instance from the year 1969, when the death of Ho Chi Minh, the North 
Vietnamese leader, presented Rentacrowd technologists with one of the toughest technical 
problems they had ever had to face: no less than the equipment of thousands of Leftist demon¬ 
strators who had been programmed to shout "Hoi Ho! Ho Chi Minh /’* with new circuits 
which would enable them to shout **Ton! Ton! Ton Due Thong!” for hours on end instead. 

A contemporary report describes how “a tight security clamp was placed on the Renta¬ 
crowd laboratories ... after an explosion of phonemes which was thought to have wrecked a 
number of experimental models. ‘They’re asking us to attempt the impossible*, said one 
scientist who managed to talk to the Press for a moment before he was dragged back into the 
smoke-shrouded building. . . .’* But a Rentacrowd spokesman was reassuring. He admitted 
that the firm had urged the North Vietnamese authorities to choose a new President with a 
name which Western demonstrators could chant more easily. “But**, he added encouragingly, 
“we are confident that with the will to win and the Rentacrowd know-how we shall iron out 
this snag as we’ve ironed out so many headaches before it.” Experts thought it likely, all the 
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same, that there would be a shift of emphasis in the British protest industry away from Viet 
Nam to new more fashionable areas, such as “Participation” and “the Plight of the Homeless.” 
Whether this would benefit the homeless any more than it formerly benefited the Vietnamese, 
the report added sourly, “is, of course, beside the point.” 


F rom some of thb disadvantages 
arising from the rapid growth of com¬ 
puterisation, even Rentacrowd v/asnot immune. 
Giant computers were installed in 1971 to 
handle the bulk of the work in the wholesale 
department, and the possibility of computer- 
error is, as elsewhere, always present. For 
example, not long ago a demonstrationa! 
organiser in Lancashire who ordered three 
dozen “Winsome Leftist Toddler No 1” 
models for a demonstration in favour of Free 
School Milk and Nihilist Adventure Play¬ 
grounds was supplied instead with 25,000 
semi-automated models of the “Student Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy Terrorist No. 3” type and 50,000 
assorted Environmentalists. 

The pioneering work of Rentacrowd in systematic mob-organisation has naturally had its 
effect in parts of the world where mobs, though very large in numbers, have been unable, 
because of technical backwardness, to realise their full potential. India is a case in point. 
When Mr Brezhnev, the Russian leader, visited that country in 1973, officials spent days touring 
New Delhi and neighbouring areas rounding up peasants, unemployed labourers, and hooli¬ 
gans to provide the vast cheering crowds required to line the streets to greet him. A Renta¬ 
crowd spokesman was not slow to point out how much trouble and expense could have been 
saved if the order for the whole operation had been placed in their hands. What India needed 
was more technical know-how. Its reserves of demonstrational manpower, enormous though 
they were, would eventually have to be strengthened and augmented by the use of electronic, 
seini-automated mobs, operated by remote control. Through its Indian subsidiary, Rentacrowd 
(India), the organisation had already set up a research institute at Goondanagar, near Bombay, 
where very interesting work was being done on super-violent mob techniques. This was not 
“neo-colonialism”, the spokesman said, anticipating an obvious objection. It was Aid to the 
Third World. 

One point is often forgotten, Rentacrowd, though noted mainly for its Leftist mobs—in 
Great Britain the demand so far has come almost entirely from the Left—is in theory “non¬ 
political”, as its original prospectus expressly states. Many of its standard, best-selling lines 
could readily be converted from “Left-wing” to “Right-wing” or “Fascist” demonstrators. 
It is merely a question of switching the slogans and making a few other minor adjustments. 
The resources of the industry are virtually unlimited, and the most improbable-sounding 
orders could rapidly be carried out. 
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A case in point. Early in 1974, when the agitation against “Property Speculators’*, epito¬ 
mised in London’s Centre Point Building, was at its height and the building was actually 
“occupied” by a force of Rentacrowd “squatters” (simplified, easy-to-operate models), there 
were rumours that property speculators might retaliate by occupying the homes of some of the 
Squatters’ Leaders themselves. Fortunately, perhaps, the idea came to nothing. But Renta - 
crowd’s Research Division were only too anxious to face the challenge of producing crowds 
of semi-automated property speculators for the purpose. As a spokesman said in his character¬ 
istically spokesmanlike way: “We are confident that the backroom boffins have the know-how, 
the dynamism, and the sheer will to win, to come up with the answer... 


W hat (to quote the Company’s latest Annual Report) of the future? Rentacrowd’s 
Export Division—a vital factor in our balance of payments—is steadily expanding, 
though there are some countries (Switzerland, for example) which, even though demonslra- 
tional material in the shape of a “multiracial community” seems abundant, are yet unaccount¬ 
ably backward. There is some alarmist talk of a recession in the howling mob industry, even 
of the complete disappearance of the private sector as Communism advances. Rentacrowd 
activities in Russia, China, and other Communist-ruled countries, where the industry has been 
nationalised and almost all demonstrations are State-organised, are, of course, negligible. 
However, there is some talk of plans to export British-designed semi-automated secret police* 
men and people’s militia as part of a trade agreement in the interests of detente. 

Yet there is little reason for pessimism, little reason to doubt that the final consummation 
foreseen by Rentacrowd’s founders may well be fulfilled, and the whole human race, set at 
odds by envy and hatred through the obsessive belief that everybody is in some way being dis¬ 
criminated against by somebody else, will have become one enormous universal howling mob. 






George Fearer 


An Indian Melodrama 

The American Indians (IV) 


T he voice of “Red Power” grew steadily 
in stridency in the years immediately 
preceding the takeover of Alcatraz Island in 
1969. Although crowded out of the headlines by 
the Black Power and Women’s Liberation Move¬ 
ments, the new Indian militancy had found its 
earliest articulation in a series of “fish-ins” 
demanding the restitution of Indian fishing rights 
along the salmon rivers of the Pacific North West. 
Then, with the Alcatraz episode, a new and more 
visible pattern of protest emerged. The landing on 
the notorious site of the .'ormer Federal peni¬ 
tentiary was soon followed by the seizure of the 
old immigration station on Ellis Island in New 
York Harbour, and of a deactivated Army post. 
Fort Lawson, in Seattle. 

But these were mere publicity stunts that 
paled in comparison with the occupation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) building in 
Washington, D.C., in November of 1972. If 
Alcatraz was the Indians’ “Selma”, as spokesmen 
would have us believe, then the BTA incident was 
more like their "Watts.” It all grew out of a plan 
evolved in the late summer of 1972 to send three 
automobile caravans from the West Coast on a 
“Trail of Broken Treaties” that would end in 
the nation’s capital on the eve of the 1972 
Presidential elections. A year earlier. Hank 
Adams (founder of the “Survival of American 
Indians Association” and organiser of the Seattle 
contingent in the caravan) had chaired a com¬ 
mittee of civil rights activists to frame a 15-point 
programme outlining a new national Indian 
policy. It was hoped that the proposals it 
contained could serve, once the car caravan 

1 For background see Alvin M. Josephy Jr., 
“Wounded Knee and All That—What the Indians 
Want”, New York Times Magazine (18 March 1973), 
p. 74. 

* Michael Satchel!, “Police Report 3 BIA Pro¬ 
testers’ Crime Records”, Washington Star—News 
Service (13 November 1972). 


arrived in Washington, as the basis of negotiations 
with Washington officials. 

But when the caravan reached Minneapolis 
en route to its final destination, the Adams 
“proposals” were eclipsed by a new set of 20 
“demands” drawn up by the militant “American 
Indian Movement” (AIM). 1 Headquartered in 
Minneapolis, the AIM was to assume an 
increasingly visible role in the leadership of the 
Trail of Broken Treaties. Founded in 1969, its 
membership was largely drawn from young 
Indians resident in urban slums rather than on 
reservations. Several of the organisation’s most 
prominent figures (as it later became known) had 
extensive criminal records in Minneapolis. AIM 
co-founder Dennis Banks had been convicted 
15 times on charges including burglary and 
assault and battery, prompting an Indian observer 
to quip that the organisation “was cooked up in 
the Minnesota penitentiary.” 2 And the Bellecourt 
brothers (one an executive director of the 
Minneapolis group, the other head of the Denver 
chapter) had served time for a variety of felonies, 
including burglary, armed robbery, and ag¬ 
gravated assault. These facts notwithstanding, 
various Federal agencies had up to the time of the 
Trail of Broken Treaties already paid out some 
$113,000 in grants to assist AIM in operating 
urban Indian “educational facilities.” If a 
revolution was in the offing, then it would be a 
state-subsidised one. 

These three, plus a fourth AIM leader, Russell 
Means, an Oglala Sioux from the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota (he had 
spent all but six of his 33 years living in cities), 
were to emerge as the principal spokesmen of the 
Indian protestors who occupied the BIA shortly 
after the arrival of the Broken Treaties caravan 
in Washington on 2 November. The seizure of the 
building occurred after a day of confused 
bargaining between caravan leaders and officials 
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over temporary lodgings for the Indians during 
their planned week-long demonstrations, and 
after the caravan was rebuffed in its attempts to 
enter Arlington Cemetery where the demon¬ 
strators planned to hold “spiritual services” for 
fallen Indian warriors. 

From there they went to a government 
building whose auditorium they had been granted 
permission to use. They found it locked on their 
arrival. They then marched to the BIA, and after 
a hurried conference with officials, were told they 
could stay in the building for the time being. Up 
to this point the mood of the demonstrators had 
been festive, and that of the Washington officials 
conciliatory. But when the building's security 
guard changed in late afternoon the new guards, 
apparently ignorant of the agreement to allow the 
Indians to slay in the building, tried to evict them. 
A seuffic occurred, the guards were ejected, and 
the entrance to the building barricaded. A mixed 
force of U.S. Marshals, Washington, D.C. 
policemen, and U.S. Parks Service officers took 
up positions outside the building. And shortly 
afterwards the Department of Interior’s Assistant 
Secretary with jurisdiction over the BIA, Harrison 
Loesch, denounced the occupation leaders as 
“bloody revolutionaries” who were unrepresenta¬ 
tive of most Indians. AIM’s Dennis Banks, in 
turn, exhorted his "swiftest and strongest braves” 
to “do anything you have to do” 3 to hold the 
building. Amid escalating charges and counter¬ 
charges, it was clear that a full-scale confronta¬ 
tion was in train. 

At a news conference the Indians vowed to 
resist any attempts to dislodge them until their 
demands—ranging over a sweeping reform of the 
BTA, the removal of several Federal officials, a 
full rc-cxamination of the status of existing 
Indian-U.S. treaties, and new programmes for 
Indian educational, health, welfare and economic 
opportunities—were met. Federal officials, in 
light of the recent history of confrontation 
politics, understandably resisted the impulse to 
remove the demonstrators by force. “We didn’t 
want another Kent State in the BLA”, a White 
House spokesman was to comment retro¬ 
spectively, “and wc knew damned well we’d have 
one if police attempted a forcible ouster of the 
well-armed Indians. . . Just how well-armed 

* Alice Zarrillo, “Indians Vow Not to Leave 
Without Fight”, VPI (4 November 1972). 

4 Peggy Simpson, “Strange Saga of Indians: Who 
Won the Struggle?”, AP (12 November 1972). 


remained unclear. But a VPI report (filed two 
days after the occupation began) noted that some 
of the occupiers were armed with guns and 
Molotov cocktails, and others with .“small 
missiles and sharp objects.” A rumour circulated 
that dynamite had been placed on the top floor 
of the building by members of the local Black 
Panther chapter, who were inside the building to 
pledge “solidarity” with the occupiers. 


A full week passed —during which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon was returned for a second and 
(as events were to transpire) stormy Presidential 
term in a landslide victory over George McGovern 
—before the Indians gave up the building. But 
the agreement which preceded the evacuation 
left many observers wondering: would the White 
House, so eager with the prospect of jubilant 
Republican victory celebrations at hand to rid 
the capital of the embarrassing situation at the 
BIA, later pay dearly for the terms that eventually 
ended the occupation? Firstly, the team of White 
House negotiators (led by Leonard Garment) 
agreed in meetings with AIM leaders to appoint 
a 20-man Federal task force to study the 20 
“demands” of the demonstrators. Secondly, they 
agreed to grant amnesty to the Indians from 
prosecution for seizing the BIA building. Thirdly, 
they actually agreed, in keeping with the notedly 
conciliatory spirit of the occasion, to assist the 
Indians financially to encourage their exit from 
Washington. Thus (as Frank Carlucci, an Office 
of Management and the Budget official directly 
responsible to President Nixon, later told an 
incredulous House of Representatives Interior 
Affairs sub-committee) the Office of Economic 
Opportunity paid the protestors some $66,650 
to cover their travel expenses. Just how much 
“Economic Opportunity” was involved was 
hinted at in his further remarks. The figure was 
arrived at (he explained) by allocating 10 cents per 
mile and $6-a-day in travel funds for the 1,200 
Indians that the protestors claimed were all 
present at the BIA occupation. But Carlucci 
allowed, under questioning, that while the 
government had taken all possible steps to ensure 
that the funds were used for travel, “we could 
not follow the actual dollars past the first level of 
disbursement. Nor could we insist on travel 
vouchers. . . .” Earlier, a VPI dispatch of 9 
November had noted that in the evacuation of 
the building, as protestors made their way out, 
they had passed through the BIA auditorium 
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“where one of their leaders was stationed with 
a black attach^ case from which he dispensed the 
money from piles that included $100 bills._”* 

As the government reoccupied the building, it 
became quickly apparent that the bag money was 
not all the demonstrators had taken with them. 
The building was a shambles. Hundreds of 
thousands of official papers lay strewn inches 
thick over the floors. Windows were smashed, 
lavatories wrecked, walls badly damaged and 
covered with graffiti. Moreover, art works and 
artifacts worth over $700,000—as well as some 
$250,000 in typewriters, rugs, office furniture and 
other equipment—were damaged or missing. 
Officials estimated the total damage in excess of 
two million dollars.® 

Something over a ton of BIA documents were 
transported out of the building by the departing 
Indians. They planned to make them public at a 
later date, as Dennis Banks told the media, 
because they contained “incriminating evidence” 
against certain public officials in the Western 
States. Some of the stolen items were later 
recovered in scattered parts of the country. 
Thirty-one paintings were returned through the 
YMCA, which declined to say who gave them up. 
Office machines and BIA documents were seized 
in Oklahoma; paintings, artifacts and books at 
an Indian college in Kansas; and a large cache of 
26 cartons of BIA papers was traced to a vacant 
house in North Carolina. 

The "New Indian Wars”, in passing from 
theory into practice, had arrived with a flourish. 
A fort had fallen; a raiding party scattered 
safely. 


I N THE AFTERMATH OF THE BIA DEBACLE 

Deputy-Commissioner Louis Bruce (an Oglala 
Sioux-Mohawk who demonstrated his solidarity 
with the Trail of Broken Treaties demonstrators 
by remaining in the BIA building with the 
protestors during the first night of the occupation) 
was removed from his BIA post. But so was his 
counterpart, Deputy-Commissioner John O. 
Crow (a Cherokee and a moderate who was 
unsympathetic to the AIM militants). Perhaps 
more significantly, Assistant-Secretary Harrison 

* "Indian Protesters Leave BIA Offices Peacefully”, 
UPl (9 November 1972); also “Protesting Indians 
Received *67,000 to Quit Washington, House Group 
Told”, AP (5 December 1972). 

• Howard Fields, “Mistakes Seen in Handling of 
Indians”, UPl (27 November 1972). 
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Loesch, whose resignation was one of the specific 
demands of the protestors, was also sacked. These 
developments pleased no one more than the 
militants, who viewed them as further concessions 
on the part of the government in Washington. 

When the Nixon Administration, doubtless 
stung by the abortive BIA evacuation agreement, 
officially rejected the 20 demands of the militant 
Indians early in the new year, the news was 
greeted by AIM with an air of undiminished 
defiance. Already plans were well advanced to 
shift the focus of AIM’s activist tactics westwards 
to the great interior plateau states where the 
majority of reservation Indians made their home. 
At the end of January 1973 several hundred AIM 
supporters gathered in Rapid City, South 
Dakota, to hold a "regional conference.” During 
the following month there occurred a number of 
incidents in which AIM supporters played a 
prominent role. A protest demonstration was 
held at Custer, South Dakota, to demand that 
murder charges be brought against a white man 
freed on $5,000 bond after being charged with 
manslaughter in the stabbing-to-death of an 
Indian. This led to a club-swinging free-for-all 
with the local constabulary that was followed 
by the burning of the Court House and the 
Chamber of Commerce building. Suddenly, it 
seemed, frontier days were here again. Shortly 
afterwards bar-brawls involving whites and 
Indians erupted in Rapid City, and in the after- 
math 40 Indians found themselves in the hoose- 
gow. On 12 February over 200 Indians appeared 
in Sturgis—Colonel Samuel Sturgis was a 7th 
Cavalry hero prominently involved in the hunting 
down of the Ncc Perse after the Little Big Horn— 
to witness the setting of bond for an Indian (held 
in the murder of a white) who had previously 
been denied bail. 

And then, on the evening of 27 February, a 
car cavalcade of several hundred AIM supporters 
drove into the tiny hamlet of Wounded Knee on 
the sprawling Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 
They raided the trading post for weapons and 
supplies, and barricaded themselves with eleven 
hostages (ranging in age from 11 to 82) in the 
Sacred Heart Roman Catholic Church, Custer, 
Sturgis, and now Wounded Knee—the pattern 
of AIM’s demonstrations in South Dakota 
seemed more than ever like an attempt, inspired 
by the script of Dee Brown’s best-selling Bury 
My Heart at Wounded Knee, to enact an historical 
caricature of the trail taken by their Indian 
forebears in the first Indian Wars. 
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Inside the church, AIM leader Russell Means 
told his followers: 

“Those of you of faint heart should go home. We 
don’t feel bad about that. . . . We are taking our 
last stand here. We hold the whole Wounded Knee 
Valley till death do us part.”’ 

In a telephone interview the following day, he 
added that the occupiers had “high-powered 
rifles, shotguns, explosives and 14 hand-grenades” 
and that the government had two choices before 
them: either to “attack and wipe us out” or to 
negotiate. He called for Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings on Indian treaties, a full 
Senate investigation of the BIA, and an inquiry 
into alleged corrupt practices by elected tribal 
officials. By now, in a pattern reminiscent of the 
BIA a flair and a lengthy series of 1960s protest- 
politics antecedents, heavily-armed Federal 
marshals had taken up positions across from 
Indian barricades and were supported by 
armoured personnel carriers. As the press 
swarmed to the scene, private aircraft carrying 
photographers were shot at by the Indians as they 
swooped low to take pictures. It all reminded the 
nation that while the occupation already bore 
many of the hallmarks of a class-B Hollywood 
Western, its inexperienced cast threatened at any 
moment to turn it into a scenario with a deadly 
difference. 


The occupation of Wounded Knee was indeed 
a media natural; and, as armchair theatre, it 
quickly moved to centre stage in the national 
news. The texture of the central plot was soon 
enriched by the introduction of skilfully 
orchestrated sub-plots, unfolded with an im¬ 
pressively adroit sense of dramatic timing in the 
wings. Thus, South Dakota’s two Democratic 

1 Walter Fisk, “Witness to a Takeover”, U.S. A tews 
Service (1 March 1973); and James R. Quinn, 
“Indians Hold 11 at Wounded Knee”, UPI (1 March 
1973). 

■ A poignant example of the powers of suggestion 
already brought into play by the Wounded Knee 
occupation was provided in the bizarre episode which 
transpired at Gallup, New Mexico on 1 March 1973, 
just two days after the AIM takeover at Pine Ridge 
Reservation. On that date Larry Casuse, who a short 
time before had been just another Navajo student at 
Gallup High School, schoolboy footballer and officer 
of the Indian Club, abducted Mayor Emmet Garcia 
at gunpoint and held him in a sporting-goods shop 
across the street from City Hall. He was later shot by 
police who rescued the Mayor, or he committed 
suicide; reports varied. According to Calvin Trillin, 
“U.S. Journal, Gallup, N.M.: You Always Turn Your 


Senators, the 1972 Presidential standard-bearer 
George McGovern and James Abourezk (who 
was in fact bom and raised on the Sioux Rosebud 
Indian Reservation near Pine Ridge, where his 
Lebanese father had for years run a trading post) 
flew out from Washington, accompanied by 
aides of Senators Kennedy and Fulbright, and 
negotiated the release of the hostages. At this 
point Leon Cook (President of the moderate 
National Congress of American Indians) com¬ 
mented that his group had “mixed feelings” about 
militant actions such as the AIM takeover at 
Wounded Knee. 8 And in New York, AIM 
director Vernon Bellecourt spent 45 minutes with 
a chief aide to United Nations Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim (as it happened, he was an Asian 
Indian, C. V. Narasimhan), urging that the 
United Nations intervene at Wounded Knee. 
Taking a leaf from the late Malcolm X’s book 
of theatrical tactics he demanded, without success, 
that the AIM be allowed to address the Security 
Council. 


M eanwhile, back at Wounded Knee, 
the stage set had been prepared and 
negotiations between Justice Department lawyers 
and AIM leaders began in earnest in a machine- 
stitched tepee. 

Remembering the BIA scenario. Federal 
officials this time seemed intent on rejecting any 
kind of amnesty for the villains. They did suggest 
in a written offer passed in to the occupied 
village, however, that the protestors would be 
allowed to leave without mass arrests so long as 
they surrendered their weapons and identified 
themselves to Federal agents at the roadblocks 
as they left. The militants, alas, were following a 
different script. The offer was burned and the 

Head”, The New Yorker (12 May 1973, pp. 122-132), 
young Casuse had become a fanatical convert to 
Indians Against Exploitation: 

“He had spent some time talking to Navajo 
medicine men, and had spoken to his mother about 
wanting to go back to the reservation and live 
simply in the traditional Navajo way. He and his 
friends seemed particularly taken with the concept 
of ‘false people’, people who pretend to understand 
but actually are so lacking in the compassion and 
sensitivity inherent in the Navajo way that they have 
a questionable claim on being human beings. . . . 
Casuse obviously intended to hold the Mayor 
hostage as a way of negotiating for an investigation 
into Gallup’s treatment of Indians or a compromise 
on specific demands. Precisely that type of nego¬ 
tiation was taking place at the time at Wounded 
Knee. . ..” 
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ashes ceremoniously returned in an envelope by 
a stony-faced courier. 8 9 Instead, AIM—which 
was by this time being advised by veteran theatre- 
of-politics producer and Chicago conspiracy-trial 
attorney William Kunstler, a top box-office 
attraction of the 1960s—demanded a meeting 
at Wounded Knee with the highest-ranking 
Interior Department official responsible for 
Indian affairs. It was clear, from the further 
demand that the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council at 
Pine Ridge be dissolved and new elections be 
held, that the militants’ plot had a different 
villain than that of the Justice Department’s 
version. And he now made his appearance on 
stage in the person of the Council President. 
Richard Wilson. In a flashback, as it were, it was 
revealed that Wilson had led his Sioux Tribal 
Council in November 1972 in a vote condemning 
the ATM seizure of the BIA, and he had sub¬ 
sequently obtained a tribal court order enjoining 
Russell Means from assembling in Pine Ridge. 
AIM, accusing Wilson and his Council allies of 
“corruption”, now called for his removal. 

Negotiations were stalemated as the different 
story-lines of the two scripts thus revealed 
themselves. Amid sporadic outbursts of gunfire 
and the sound of far-off alarums, positions 
hardened on both sides of the barricades. 
Describing the situation as “extremely grave”, 
U.S. Justice Department officials, in true Western 
“showdown” fashion, set a deadline for the 
evacuation of the village by sundown, 8 March. 
They also called on the occupiers to send out 
their women and children. Equally dramatically, 
AIM’s Dennis Banks, in an Indian rendition of 
the-cavalry-are-coming ploy, retorted that five 
caravans carrying 1,500 Indian reinforcements 
from out of the state were converging on Wounded 
Knee “to bring this whole thing to an end.” 10 
Titus, despite an undeniable undercurrent of 
gravity there remained more than a little of the 

8 F. Richard Ciccone, “Indians Offer Counterplan 

For Truce”, AP (6 March 1973). 

10 James R. Quinn, “Indian Brigade Heads For 
S.D.”, UPI (3 March 1973). 

11 Ken Huff, “A Suspenseful Show of Red Power”, 
in Time (19 March 1973), p. 20. 

18 Tom Wicker, “Will Wounded Knee Become 
Another Attica?", New York Times Service (9 March 
1973). Wicker’s assessment of the militants’ weaponry 
was disputed by Horace Webb of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment who claimed the Indians had M60 machine guns 
that “could just wipe out a group of men before they 
could react. . . .” And a UPI Wirephoto (published 
10 March 1973) showed an Indian protestor 
brandishing a sophisticated Soviet-designed AK.47 
assault rifle. 
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melodrama of a Hollywood Western about it all. 
Certainly one correspondent, who spent a 
sleepless night in Wounded Knee, was impressed 
with the alternating images of latent terror and 
farce in the situation. As the 8 March deadline 
approached and a blue Coupe de Ville Cadillac 
shuttled harried negotiators back and forth 
between the lines, Ken Huff reported: 

Seven Indian leaders stripped, some naked, others 
to their shorts, and entered an Indian sweat lodge 
... to receive clarity of mind and body. The 
warriors, perhaps 150 of them, seemed perfectly 
willing to die. With the sun setting behind their 
backs and the chill wind whipping up puffs of dust, 
they formed a semicircle and watched as the 
tribal fathers emerged from the steaming lodge. 

A Sioux spiritual leader named Leonard Crow 
Dog struck up a chant in the Lakota language. As 
each warrior passed by, he blessed him and painted 
a slash or a circle of red powder under the left eye. 
Each warrior then stepped into a white tepee, 
making a holy sign over the bleached skull of a 
buffalo head. 11 

The melodramatic aspect of the showdown was 
the subject of Miami News political cartoonist 
Ed Wright’s mock-serious caricature: harried 
BIA officials huddled behind a barrier of Federal 
issue automobiles in the style of an encircled 
Wild West wagon-train. Tom Wicker of the New 
York Times, characteristically more solemn 
where confrontations between officialdom and 
dissidents are concerned, wondered why the 
Government was causing such a fuss when the 
Indians “actually have mostly old hunting rifles 
and a few Molotov cocktails that might well not 
work....” Indeed, in his own earnest way. Wicker 
doubtless helped to heighten the suspense of the 
unfolding drama, with his warning that should 
Federal forces mount an armed attack on the 
village, “then as on that very ground in 1890, as 
at Attica in 1971, there could be another useless, 
senseless slaughter. . . ,” ia 

A s it happened, the deadline passed without 
k incident. Instead, responding to the advice 
of a group of National Council of Churches clergy¬ 
men that what was needed was compromise on 
both sides, the Government forces withdrew their 
roadblocks at checkpoints around the village 
on Saturday, 10 March. From Washington, the 
Justice Department announced it had taken the 
action because its objectives had already been 
reached, and that it was now ready to present 
evidence seeking indictments from a Federal 
grand jury against those involved in the seizure of 
Wounded Knee. But AIM spokesmen told a 
different story. They claimed that in the negotia- 
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tions of the previous two days Justice had agreed 
to their demand that a high-ranking Interior 
official travel to Wounded Knee to bargain 
directly with them. They proposed to hold on to 
the village until his arrival. In effect, on AIM’s 
interpretation, the withdrawal of the roadblocks 
was tantamount to a moral victory for the 
Indians. Indeed, Russell Means told newsmen 
that the militants ‘‘want to see headlines that say 
*u.s. surrenders to Indians!’.” Buoyed by what 
they took to be a loss of will on the part of the 
Government forces, the militants that night 
slaughtered a nearby rancher’s cow, held 
‘‘spiritual ceremonies” around a huge bonfire, 
and celebrated with dancing, drum-beating, 
peace-pipe smoking and chanting. 


he peace was short-lived. Within 24 hours 
shooting had erupted again and a Federal 
agent was shot in the wrist. 13 "We were sure they 
would pack up and disappear into the night”, 
said a perplexed official of the unsuccessful 
strategy of removing the roadblocks. Instead, 
AIM had actually increased its forces over the 
week-end, taking advantage of the lifted blockade 
to receive fresh carloads of supporters, most of 
them armed. 

“We are serious about this”, asserted Means 
defiantly. “We will now deal with the United 
States government based on the 1868 treaty with 
the Sioux. The government sued for peace in 
that treaty, you remember. We beat the shit out 

13 “Wounded Knee Shoot-Out Erupts, FBI Agent 
Hurt”, AP (12 March 1973). 

14 The treaty argument has been a standard feature 
of the rhetoric of Indian militancy, amounting to a 
claim that the U.S. has no legal jurisdiction over 
Indians because treaties signed in the 19th century 
have never been honoured by the Government. But a 
recent ruling by U.S. Federal District Judge Warren 
Urbom rejects the claim of AIM sympathisers that 
the 1868 Sioux Treaty gave the tribe, and not the 
U.S., jurisdiction over alleged crimes committed on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation during the Wounded 
Knee occupation. Despite an "ugly history” that 
might make Americans “retch at the recollection”, 
including "treaties pocked by duplicity”. Judge 
Urbom said, “the conquest of Indian tribes by the 
Army in the last century has made the Indians subject 
to the legislative powers of the United States.” He 
added that he was merely upholding the Supreme 
Court, which “has ruled consistently against the 
concept of Indian sovereignty.” Martin Waldron, 
“U.S. Judge Bars Indian Claim of Sovereignty Over 
Lands", International Herald Tribune, 20 January 1975. 

11 Sentiments, even on the evidence of such an 
openly sympathetic account as Robert Burnette and 
John Kostcr, The Hoad to Wounded Knee (1974), p. 


of them. . . The Fort Laramie Treaty (1868) 
to which he referred had promised Sioux Indians 
all the land west of the Missouri River in the 
Dakota Territory (an area which nowadays 
includes the entire states of North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana). 
“Now we want it”. Means explained, with notable 
economy of expression. 14 

Federal officers made little attempt to hide their 
annoyance over Means’ machismo . 15 The Govern¬ 
ment restored its roadblocks around the village 
on Monday morning. The “grandstanding” of 
the AIM leadership struck them as akin to that 
of aspiring film starlets whose overnight box- 
office successes had gone to their heads. Chief 
U.S. Marshal Wayne Colburn, commander of 
the 300 FBI agents and marshals at the site, 
spoke for his men when, threatening to "starve 
out” the insurgents if necessary, he promised that 
he was “sure as hell planning on changing their 
life-style. . . .’ M# Time seemed to be on his side. 
Two days later the Federal grand jury returned 
its first indictments against the militants, naming 
31 persons in the takeover of Wounded Knee 
on charges of burglary, larceny, conspiracy, and 
civil disorder. Concurrently, Richard Wilson’s 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council adopted one resolu¬ 
tion asking the BIA to remove all non-tribesmen 
from the reservation and another holding AIM 
responsible for all acts of violence committed 
while its members remained on the reservation. 

AIM had now been in control of Wounded 
Knee for a little more than two weeks. According 

264, which were apparently shared on Means’ side 
of the roadblocks. Ramon Roubidcaux of the 
Wounded Knee Legal Defcnse/Oflense Team later 
admitted that he "actively disliked some of his 
wards.” “I’ve dealt with some big ego problems in my 
day”, he told Burnette and Kostcr, “but this AIM 
bunch is the limit.” Means, he felt, was “just too 
militant”: 

“I set up a dinner for him to speak to these Rapid 
City businessmen, and he told them that if we 
didn’t get the Black Hills back by 1976, he’ll take 
them back at gunpoint. Man, you just don’t say 
things like that in South Dakota, because these guys 
have guns too! 1 thought somebody might shoot us 
right on the spot!” 

14 Leroy F. Aarons, Washington Post Service (13 
March 1973). As Richard Hughes, “U.S. Agents 
Tighten Net Around Indians”, VPI (14 March 1973) 
elaborated, the Government was “researching” the 
possibility “of cutting off electrical, water and tele¬ 
phone services to the militants in an ‘attempt to 
change their life-style to the point where they will 
want to come out peacefully’.” The vocabulary 
speaks volumes about the differences between words 
and deeds in the circumstances of the first Wounded 
Knee and the second. 
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to a special in-depth survey of a national cross- 
section of 1,472 households (conducted by 
pollster Louis Harris during the week of March 
15-23), some 93% of the sample had followed the 
coverage of the takeover and its aftermath. Of 
these, a clear majority sympathised with the 
militants. As Harris interpreted the responses to 
his questions, “It appears that the American 
people are suffering from a deep sense of guilt 
over the way Indians have been treated in this 
country....” 

As the curtain was rung down on the first act 
of the tragi-comedy of Wounded Knee, the AIM 
militants had evidently endeared themselves to 
the national audience as the “good guys” of the 
piece. As the house lights came up, the nation’s 
sentiments were clearly engaged in the Indians’ 
behalf, locked as they so dramatically were in a 
desperate bid to outdistance the superior forces 
of the Federal side who were relentlessly closing 
in on them as had the U.S. 7th Cavalry 
of old. 

The Harris poll seems to have been conducted 
just as public support for the radicals began to 
decline. For this there we; r a variety of reasons. 
Initially, the internal feuding of the Interior 
Department and its seeming inability to co¬ 
ordinate its efforts with those of the Justice 
Department to achieve a settlement with the 
militants, had portrayed the Government in an 
embarrassing light before the general public (and 
a White House spokesman was quoted as saying 
at the time of the BIA occupation that he had 
“never seen any Federal agencies as polarised as 
the Interior and BIA”). Now the good intentions 
of the Indians themselves came under closer 
scrutiny as the occupation dragged on. Its im¬ 
perfections of coordination notwithstanding, the 
Government was unquestionably intent on bring¬ 
ing the Wounded Knee affair to a conclusion. 
But AIM seemed increasingly carried away with 
the heady experience of its prolonged exposure 
to the national limelight. Thus, following a flying 
visit to Wounded Knee by Marvin Franklin 
(Interior Department Assistant-Secretary for 
Indian affairs). Justice Department lawyers 

,T “Trap At Wounded Knee”, Time (26 March 
1973). See also Neil Hickey's four-part “Was The 
Truth Buried At Wounded Knee?” series in TV 
Guide (1-22 December 1973), especially Part 3, 

“ ‘Cameras Over Here I And Be Sure to Shoot My 
Good Side’: How The Siege Was Staged for TV” 
(15 December 1973). 
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presented a modified proposal to the occupiers. 
Up to seven AIM leaders would be escorted to 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, for talks with high 
officials of the Interior Department. The 
Wounded Knee occupiers would, under this 
arrangement, lay down their arms within three 
hours of the start of talks. They would proceed 
to Government roadblocks where, if warrants 
were outstanding for them, they were to submit 
to arrest. 

But the Indians, who had just carried out an 
unsuccessful attempt to extend their “territory” 
by taking over the community hall at nearby 
Porcupine, rejected the proposal out of hand. 
Castigating the United States as “an outlaw 
nation”, they now demanded to deal directly with 
the Great White Father, President Nixon him¬ 
self. By this time, such rhetoric was leading more 
than one journalist who was reporting from the 
spot to an uneasy suspicion that they were being 
“put on” by AIM. In the 26 March issue of Time 
there was a story chronicling the extent to which 
the militants’ leadership had unabashedly mani¬ 
pulated the media within the Wounded Knee 
enclave. 

“Cameras over here”, [Means] called out one 
afternoon, directing photographers to where the 
bunkers were being enlarged. Then AIM forces 
“arrested" four men attempting to enter their 
compound. Released a few minutes later, the men 
were paraded at gunpoint with their hands up 
past whirring cameras, then let go. Learning that 
one photographer had missed a shot of the men 
leaving, ATM guards forced the “prisoners” to 
rc-cnact their release.” 

The theatrical antics of the AIM insurgents easily 
passed over into deadly flirtations with violence. 
On 23 March it was reported that an estimated 
1,000 rounds of gunfire were exchanged between 
the occupiers and the Federal forces surrounding 
Wounded Knee. Such lethal games of make- 
believe “Cowboys and Indians” were bound 
sooner or later to lead to unhappy endings. 
Three days after this incident the Chief U.S. 
Marshal for Nebraska, Lloyd Grimm, was shot in 
the chest by a sniper’s bullet and paralysed from 
the waist down. 


A nother factor contributing to the ero¬ 
sion of public support for the AIM militants 
was the late but spectacular arrival on the scene of 
radical chic. Now, at one time or another, the 
names of a number of well-known personalities 
associated with protest politics (viz Ralph 
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Abernathy and Angela Davis) 1 * had been linked 
sympathetically with the Wounded Knee occupa¬ 
tion. But these made only ripples compared to 
the wave caused by film-star Marlon Brando’s 
announcement (from Tahiti) of support for the 
Wounded Knee insurgents. He chose as his forum 
the annual Hollywood Academy Awards cere¬ 
monies. He sent a strikingly beautiful bead-and- 
buckskin-clad San Francisco model, one Sacheen 
Littlefeather, to decline on his behalf the award of 
an Oscar for his performance in the film The God¬ 
father. Sacheen introduced herself as an Apache 
Indian. But as it later transpired, she was actually 
an aspiring actress named Maria Cruz, and a Holly¬ 
wood neighbour of Godfather director Francis 
Ford Coppola. Her chief claim to fame before 
the Brando assignment had been being chosen 
“Miss Vampire 1970” in a national contest to 
promote the now-defunct TV series Dark 
Shadows. 10 

Badly bitten by the Bitch-Goddess Fame after 
her impressive d£but before the Academy Awards 
footlights. Miss Cruz was to prove only too 
willing to doff her buckskins when offered the 
chance, following her Oscar appearance, to 
do a nude layout for Playboy Magazine. The 
magazine’s press agents, describing their forth¬ 
coming nudie triumph, summoned up their best 
prose for a press release: “the black-haired, 
brown-eyed beauty [will be seen) posed au 
nature1 —against natural backgrounds of the 
woodlands, fields and streams well-known to her 
ancestors. . . .” 

*• Abernathy visited the site of the occupation on 
8 March and after meeting the AIM leaders promised 
to ask the White House to intercede. Angela Davis 
arrived on 23 March to talk with the rebel leaders of 
die besieged village. But she was turned away and 
escorted from the reservation under terms of a tribal 
ordinance (hurriedly passed by Richard Wilson's 
council) prohibiting persons who were not members 
of the Oglala Sioux from being on the reservation. 

lB Photoplay (July 1973), p. 22. 

10 “Sacheen”, Playboy (October 1973), pp. 93-95. 
Sacheen’s Playboy appearance illustrated an un¬ 
comfortable tension between the “feminist” and 
the “nativist” scenarios of revolutionary theatre. But 
her willing transformation into a degraded sex 
object was hardly the sole outrage committed against 
the sensibilities of the Women’s Liberation Movement 
by the chauvinistic Wounded Knee “braves” and 
their supporters. Robert Burnette and John Koster, 
The Road to Wounded Knee (1974), pp. 230-231, 
recall of the news coverage of the AiM occupation 
by “young feminist-oriented writers working for 
slick magazines” that: 

“After discovering to their shock that Indians no 

longer lived in tepees, they arrived inside Wounded 

Knee and found Means sitting around in a trailer 

house reading comic books when he wasn’t doing 


The October 1973 Playboy did carry a feature 
on “Ms. Littlefeather”, a female person willing to 
put her body on the line who (as the magazine 
put it) had admirably managed “to combine a 
career and a cause.” “Acting makes me happy”, 
Sacheen explained in the text accompanying the 
pictures that revealed her pulchritude: now in a 
sheer see-through negligee; astride a windy knoll, 
in the posture of a sort of cheesecake Indian scout 
of old; now against a fern-thick embankment, 
her ample breasts thrust proudly before the 
reader’s gaze; now lolling invitingly in a lush 
summer meadow, her pubic hair paraded 
in soft sunlight; or now, more explicitly, if 
entirely incongruously, seated nude in a wooden 
chair with an antique telephone pressed to her 
ear. “I only hope I can make others just as happy 
watching me”, she added, needlessly. 20 

Her career distractions aside. Miss Cruz’s 
unexpected Academy Awards appearance had 
temporarily stunned the audience into silence. 
But when she had begun to explain that Marlon 
Brando could not bring himself to accept the 
Oscar because of the film industry’s historic 
mistreatment of the American Indian and its 
substantial contribution to the sort of racialism 
currently evidenced at Wounded Knee, the silence 
had changed to mixed catcalls and light applause. 
Raquel Welch remarked, as she introduced the 
best-actress award, that she hoped the winner 
“doesn’t have a cause”; and Clint Eastwood 
added, in announcing the “best-picture-of-the- 
year”, that he hoped he didn’t have to “present 

his trick on guard duly. Their disillusionment was 
complete when they heard him talk and realised 
that his flip, sarcastic jargon bore little or no rela¬ 
tion to the oratory quoted in Touch The Earth. 
Moreover, young female reporters tend to think of 
themselves as the advance guard of the feminine 
liberation movement, and Means’s unabashed male 
chauvinism is blatantly obvious to anyone who has 
spent ten minutes in his company. Banks’s good- 
luck beret with its Playboy bunny patch spelled 
things out even more clearly.” 

And Sacheen’s patron himself, Marlon Brando, as 
Carlo Fiore’s Bud: The Brando I Knew (1974), p. 207, 
boasts, is “the ultimate male chauvinist pig.” The 
book’s jacket describes Fiore as “Marlon’s confidant, 
critic, employer, go-fer, co-author, procurer, stand-in, 
and dialogue coach”, leading Mel Gussow of the 
New York Times to comment (10 April 1974): 

“He served in all those capacities, with emphasis 
particularly on his role as procurer. Often Fiore 
would take a new female conquest of his to Brando’s 
place and the actor would bed her (usually with 
Fiore's silent consent)—although it is clear that 
Brando found many women on his own.” 

The demise of the prairie buffalo had not interfered 
in the least, it appears, with the hunting style of Big 
Chief Brando. 
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this award to all the cowboys shot in John Ford 
Westerns... 

Nor was this all. The droll logic of Brando’s 
Hollywood hip tribalism was irresistible. Ginbutt 
of the Daily Telegraph in London drew a cartoon 
of two Indians conferring outside a tepee with 
the caption: “ We Indians always get the dirty 
jobs . . . like being sent to reject the white man’s 
Oscar." New York’s Secretary of State, John P. 
Lomcnzo (who heads an Italian-American 
organisation called the Columbian Coalition), 
demanded in a letter to Brando that he explain 
how the star of a film like The Godfather , so 
defamatory of the Italian-American community, 
could have the nerve to criticise Hollywood’s 
depiction of Indians. And such critics of Brando’s 
dualislic racial sensibilities were soon joined by 
others who chided him for his persistence at 
last season’s favourite cocktail-party fad of 
radical chic. Charles Champlin, the entertainment 
editor of the Los Angeles Times, sniffed: 

“Brando is right, of course, that the Oscars and all 
their attendant splendors are trivial when measured 
against the abrasive realities of hunger, poverty, 
and the other legacies of Indian history, and this is 
doubtless even clearer seen from the perspective of 
Tahiti. . . .”** 

The iconoclastic William F. Buckley Jr., 
sensing an easy target, intoned: “Marlon Brando 
bears the moroscncss of the human race heavily 
on his shoulders. It is a lucky accident of nature 
that in the past he has been laconic not only on 
the screen but off it. One wonders whether he is 
now casting off his inhibitions, even as he did his 


21 Charles Champlin, “An Offer Brando Could 
Refuse”, a column in the Los Angeles Times (re¬ 
printed in the Vancouver Sun, 14 April 1973). 

22 It was reported (in October 1973) that Brando 
was being sued for the alleged mistreatment of 30 
Tahitian workers hired to work at Tetioroa and 
subsequently (they claimed) sacked without notice or 
compensation, demonstrating, one supposes, that 
charity begins at home. 

22 Brando’s concern was shared by the “Advocacy/ 
Survival of American Indian Movement.” Protesting 
the premiere of John Wayne’s latest movie “ Cahill: 
United States Marshal ” in Seattle, spokesmen de¬ 
nounced Governor Dan Evans for proclaiming 10-16 
June “John Wayne Week” in the state. "The Duke’s" 
anti-Indian Westerns, it was argued, made him “the 
Nation’s No. 1 Indian-killer.” 

24 He might have added: the temperamental movie 
star. Brando's arm was later seen in bandages. He 
suggested that he had picked up an infection in his 
right hand when he went to Chinatown with show- 
host Dick Cavett after the programme. Actually he 
took a swing at free-lance photographer Ron Galella, 
causing a cut on Galella’s lip that required nine 
stitches to close, and damaged his own hand. 
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pants in his last movie [Last Tango In Paris], 
resolving to become Mr Jane Fonda. . . And 
Oglala Sioux tribal president Richard Wilson, 
responding with less literary grace but perfect 
clarity to an announcement that Brando was now 
en route to join the AIM militants at the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, declared to newsmen: “If 
he is in sympathy with those renegades and 
hoodlums at Wounded Knee, he can get back on 
his damned white horse and we will clear him off 
the reservation. . ..” 

But Brando, a regular commuter between his 
Santa Monica mountain-hideaway villa and his 
Tahitian estate at Tetioroa,** was unrepentant. 
Appearing on the Dick Cavett TV show on 1 June, 
unshaven and wearing blue denims in the 
received manner of the guilt-ridden privileged, 
he denounced “what Hollywood has done to the 
Indians and to all minority groups.”* 8 “Right 
here on this network”, he was emphatic, “nearly 
every night, one can see silly renditions of 
human behaviour—the wily Japanese, the savage 
Indian, the idiot Black.”* 4 For Brando, the 
theatre of counter-culture politics at Wounded 
Knee was a healthy antidote to the prevailing 
American political theatre of racialist stereo¬ 
typing. But his attempt to cast himself in leading 
roles in both companies, as was clear in the light 
of the Academy Awards fiasco, pleased lew. 
Predictably, his performance had been panned by 
the critics. 


A t Wounded Knee, where the occupation 
was now a month old, a serious split was 
developing among the militants. When Russell 
Means and Dennis Banks temporarily departed 
from the village (reportedly aboard a mysterious 
aircraft with Canadian markings), a group of 
some 100 of the occupiers led by Pedro Bissonette 
and Leonard Crow Dog—they called themselves 
the “Independent Oglala Sioux Nation”—offered 
to surrender in exchange for new tribal elections, 
an investigation of tribal accounts, and a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee that they could leave the hamlet 
unmolested. Before Federal negotiators could 
respond to the proposal. Means and Banks had 
returned, and with the help of some 60 armed 
AIM supporters, put pressure on the others to 
come back into line. 

Now they were faced with the prospect of a 
continued erosion of their support within the 
occupied village. A reporter’s estimate of 6 April 
claimed that the rebel force within Wounded 
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Knee had dwindled by that date from a high of 
around 300 to about 40 or SO gun-carrying 
militants. AIM leaders responded by adopting 
what appeared to be a more conciliatory stance. 
Russell Means agreed to turn himself in to 
Federal marshals as part of an agreement under 
which (accompanied by a group of traditional 
chiefs and head men of the Teton Sioux) he would 
be taken to Washington to confer with White 
House officials. One central feature of the plan, 
insisted on by the Justice Department, was that 
the Wounded Knee occupants were to lay down 
their arms as soon as talks began in Washington. 
But no sooner had he arrived in the capital than 
Means, displaying anew his predilection for 
publicity, announced a different interpretation of 
the accord. It was as if, sensing the declining 
dramatic appeal of the Wounded Knee occupa¬ 
tion as its run dragged on interminably, the AIM 
leadership was determined to revive the flagging 
interest of the theatre-going public by shifting 
the spotlight away from the historic hamlet to a 
new national stage. On his arrival at Dulles Air¬ 
port he stated: “The Federal Government has 
duped the press and the world again.” Means 
announced that only after he was satisfied that 
Federal officials had proved that they were 
negotiating “in good faith” would he telephone 
his supporters still entrenched at Wounded Knee 
and give them the signal to lay down their arms. 
He charged that Assistant Attorney-General 
Kent Frizzell (who on behalf of the U.S. signed 
the “treaty” which set up Means* trip to Washing¬ 
ton) was “a man gone mad with power.” He 
claimed that the Justice Department had “run 
amok at Wounded Knee” where it threatened 
at any moment to “swoosh down on the 
occupants.” In a telephone exchange with Means, 
Frizzell denied the charges angrily and cate¬ 
gorically. White House spokesman Leonard 


““Closeout”, AP (11 April 1973). Whose 
“borders”? Facts On File reported (14 April) that 
spokesmen for the permanent residents of Wounded 
Knee had announced they “would give the Federal 
agents three weeks to clear the town [of AIM mili¬ 
tants] or take action themselves." All but 10 of the 
hamlet's 200 permanent inhabitants had left on the 
advice of a court order. Now they were demanding 
that the government pay “each displaced family $100- 
a-day retroactive to the start of the occupation 
27 February for damages and losses. . . .” That same 
day the regular residents, led by tribal president 
Richard Wilson, set up their own roadblock and 
vowed not to let food or medical supplies pass into 
the hands of the insurgents in the village as a means 


Garment reluctantly announced that there could 
be no Washington talks “while guns are being 
pointed at Federal marshals.” 

From Wounded Knee, Dennis Banks retorted 
by way of orchestrating Means’ position: “Our 
reaction in the camp is that we totally reject the 
agreement signed now because the government 
has violated every paragraph of the agreement.” 
Another stalemate had been readhed as the mock- 
serious diplomatic game dragged on. Two days 
later Means called a press conference in Washing¬ 
ton (shortly before he was to appear before the 
House subcommittee on Indian Affairs); he 
threatened to hold Wounded Knee for the rest 
of his life if the White House would not hold 
talks. Was anybody still listening? In New York 
the next day he told reporters that as the White 
House “has closed its doors” he was returning 
to Wounded Knee “to secure our borders.”* 4 
A Government spokesman confirmed that the two 
sides had now arrived at “an impasse on an 
impasse.” 


T hen, on the 50 th day of the occupation, the 
war of words at Wounded Knee gave way to 
real-life tragedy. A fierce outburst of firepower 
took place in which an estimated 4,000 rounds of 
ammunition were exchanged between ATM 
holdouts and Federal officers. An Indian was 
shot in the head and died a week later in a Rapid 
City hospital without ever regaining conscious¬ 
ness. He was identified as Frank Clearwater, 47, 
an Apache Indian from Cherokee, North 
Carolina, who had apparently been one of a 
number of Indian and white sympathisers from 
outside the Pine Ridge Reservation who had 
sporadically slipped through the lines of Federal 
perimeter forces to join the insurgents in the 
village. He was the first of two fatalities at 


of bringing the confrontation to an end (“Indians 
Now Opposing Indians”, UPI, 14 April 1973). 
Actually, the roadblock amounted to a reinstatement 
of one set up earlier by Wilson and his supporters 
(on 26 March, the day of the shooting of U.S. Marshal 
Grimm) when the moderates vowed to “starve out” 
the AIM group. 

Thus, there were during much of the occupation 
no fewer than three roadblocks at Wounded Knee, 
manned by the Federal forces, the AIM, and the 
moderate Indians regularly resident in the village. It 
was this latter roadblock which was periodically torn 
down by the Federal marshals, only to be set up time 
and again by the moderates. 
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Wounded Knee.** In a similar eruption of heavy 
gunfire on 27 April a second “warrior”, 31 -year- 
old Lawrence Lamont, was killed. Ironically 
enough, he was the son of a BIA employee, and 
the brother-in-law of the secretary of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Council which had opposed the 
occupation from the outset. 

Predictably, AIM interpreted this senseless loss 
of life, as Russell Means put it melodramatically 
in an address before Cleveland’s City Club, as 
the beginnings of a “war of attrition” begun by 
the Federal forces. His colleague Clyde Belle- 
court saw the shootings as an object lesson in 
why the militants must not lay down their guns, 
claiming that then Attorney-General Richard 
Kleindienst had a "secret, two-point plan on his 
desk” under which an incident would be staged 
once the Indians had surrendered their weapons so 
that they could be attacked—and wiped out. But 
by now, in light of the tragic casualties and the 
apparent inconclusiveness of the Wounded Knee 
occupation, the regular patrons of America’s 
political theatre were beginning to lose interest in 
AIM’s admitted ingenuity in devising new twists 
in their Wounded Knee strry line. Indeed, they 
were even leaving in large numbers from the 
stalls. 

HE DEADLOCK AT WOUNDED KNEE WUS 

finally broken in early May. In response to 
a White House letter sent by Leonard Garment, 
terms of agreement were finally reached. Indians 
subject to arrest were to surrender at the Federal 
barricades and others were to be escorted off the 
reservation; in return for this the Federal 
government promised to hold meetings with 

*• Earl Flowers. “ ‘Second Battle of Wounded 
Knee' Claims Life”, UP1 (26 April 1973). According 
to the New York Times, the fierce outbreak of shoot¬ 
ing that led up to the Clearwater fatality came 
“shortly after three light planes dropped seven pack¬ 
ages into the village by parachute. The packages were 
said by a newspaper reporter aboard one of the planes 
to have contained food. . . .” The timing of the 
shoot-out so shortly after the air drop, however, 
“concerned" the Government (according to Assistant 
Attorney-General Stanley Pottinger). But Boston 
Globe reporter Tom Oliphant, who was a passenger 
in one of the planes which had been arranged by 
“anti-war activists”, denied that any weapons or 
ammunition had been involved. At any rate, the 
Justice Department later stopped its investigation of 
the matter for “lack of sufficient evidence.” 

27 Andrew H. Malcolm of the New York Times 
suggested that Banks was hardly the only one to have 
done so, observing (on 9 May) that “Dozens or 
others eluded Federal perimeter patrols and escaped, 
apparently with a quantity of arms.” 
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designated representatives of the Indians to 
explore possible avenues of stepped-up reform of 
Indian Affairs. In contrast to the theatrical 
atmosphere of the early days of the occupation— 
when government representatives and AIM 
leaders met in a tepee and smoked a peace pipe 
for the benefit of the cameramen—there was now 
not even a face-to-face meeting of the two sides. 
Richard Hellstern of the Justice Department, 
Kent Frizzell of Interior, and Chief of U.S. 
Maishals Wayne Colburn signed for the Federal 
government on Saturday 5 May. The next day 
AIM counsel Ramon Roubideaux carried the 
documents into the occupied village where AIM 
leader Leonard Crow Dog, five traditional chiefs 
of the Teton and Sioux, and five Oglala Sioux 
(who sided with AIM against the Tribal Council) 
signed for the occupiers. 

Conspicuous by their absence were the 
signatures of Russell Means and Dennis Banks. 
Means was arrested in Los Angeles on 28 April 
after his $25,000 bond had been revoked in 
Deadwood, South Dakota. Earlier, in a 
manoeuvre reminiscent of the Angela Davis case 
in Marin County, California, Means had pleaded 
innocent to charges brought against him in the 
Wounded Knee occupation, and asked that his 
trial be held outside South Dakota. “Because of 
the frontier mentality displayed by residents of 
this state”, he said, “we don’t feel we can get a 
fair trial in South Dakota—or in Nebraska or 
North Dakota for that matter....” At the time of 
his arrest Means said he had conferred with 
Marlon Brando the day before, and that the actor 
had assured him of his financial aid in any legal 
proceedings against him. As for Dennis Banks, he 
had slipped away from Wounded Knee* 7 some¬ 
time before the final deadline under the May 
agreement. He eluded arrest for six weeks, 
finally turning himself in to authorities in late 
June to face charges arising from his part in the 
Second Battle of Wounded Knee. 


A im had held the historic hamlet for 
71 days. It provided a stark contrast to the 
terrible swiftness with which events had transpired 
in that same place when, in the brittle cold of a 
December morning in 1890, violent death came to 
over 200 Indians and 25 cavalrymen in a clash 
which rendered the very name of Wounded Knee 
an historical symbol of shame. Now, looking back 
over the long and bizarre confiontation between 
Government agents and the AIM, Chief U.S. 
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Marshal Wayne Colburn (whose men had been 
under orders not to fire their weapons until 
fired upon) felt that “the way we handled it was 
successful ... I don’t believe we could ask for a 
better solution than we have.” But the assessment 
of Assistant U.S. Attorney-General Richard 
Hellstcrn who, like Colburn, was an on-the-spot 
participant in the attempt to resolve the issues 
surrounding the occupation, was less sanguine. 
“If I were in control in the future”, he said 
bluntly, “I’d treat them the same as bank robbers 
and plane hijackers. . . .” 

As the regular residents of Wounded Knee 
trickled back into the village, some of them found 
much to sympathise with in Hcllstern’s point of 
view. The trading post was gutted. The charming 
white-framed church where the militants first 
set up their headquarters in the night of 27 
February had been burned to the ground (in a 
mysterious tire that broke out on the evening of 
Independence Day). As the New York Times 
reported, the damage at Wounded Knee “was so 
great and the personal shock so stunning that 
almost as quickly as the unbelieving residents 
saw what was gone they vowed to leave . . . the 
battered village seemed well on the way to 
becoming a ghost town.” The Government set its 
expenses incurred over the occupation at five 
million dollars. And beyond mere material 
considerations, the intra-Indian struggle between 
AIM (and its allies among the traditional tribal 
elders) and the elected council of Richard Wilson 
left open wounds that would not be soon in healing. 

28 “Indian Blasts AIM For Wounded Knee”, AP 
(9 April 1973). 


Just as the earlier Trail of Broken Treaties 
caravan had seemed to some “a holiday, and a 
great adventure”, so too many of the Wounded 
Knee occupiers seemed in retrospect to view the 
whole thing as a lark. A widely distributed AP 
Wircphoto of AIM supporters being bussed out 
of the village at the end of the affair gave pro¬ 
minent display to one grinning occupier, his right 
arm protruding out of the window in a defiant 
clenched-fist gesture. It was all of a piece with 
earlier photographs of fellow Wounded Knee 
“warriors”, hot-rodding it around the hamlet in 
shopping carts, or atop motorised lawnmowers. 

Now, as quickly as they had descended on the 
place they were gone, back to jail or back home 
to the big cities from which most of them had 
come. Toby Eagle Bull, an old tribal leader of the 
Oglala Sioux, pointed out in an appearance before 
the U.S. House of Representative's Indian Affairs 
sub-committee that all the militants had really 
accomplished was to close the schools and to 
bring financial hardship to the local residents. 88 
“Why did this bunch pick Wounded Knee?” he 
asked, as the curtain fell on the final act of the 
Second Battle of Wounded Knee. Eagle Bull 
noted AIM's supporters were mostly from 
elsewhere—and that many of them were not even 
Indians. He answered his own question with as 
much insight as is ever likely to be uttered about 
the occupation and its aftermath. “I suppose be¬ 
cause it is a well-known name”, he reflected. 
“Everybody knows what happened there in 
1890_” 

(A brief "Epilogue ” in the next Encounter will con¬ 
clude this series ) 


fflumination 

Scrounging for fallen boughs in the plantation, 

1 kicked a rotten log out of the rut 
Where storms had left it. At once the underside 
Became a scare, a crush of jostling things 
Tossed to the light, craving the darkness lost. 

Stillness returned, and all around the tact 
of filtering sunbeams. Delicate reproach 
Breathed in the silence. With the grace it shone 
Of skies in a cloud’s wake, sunlight in wait 
And woods turning slowly into the dawn. 

Frank Ormsby 



Column 

G eoroe Orwell’s 
last novel. Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, never had 
the immense success of 
Animal Farm, which by 
now has established it¬ 
self as one of those rare 
books which, like 
Gulliver’s Travels or 
Robinson Crusoe, can be 
read by children and adults alike, and in all 
countries and every language (except, of course, 
those states where publishing or even reading it 
would constitute a criminal offence). It is not 
difficult to see why Nineteen Eighty-Four has not 
achieved the same status. Though both books are 
fantasies. Nineteen Eighty-Four has none of that 
universal, fairy-tale quality which recommends 
Animal Farm to such a wide variety of readers, 
and in some cases conceals its message from them. 
Though one of the most savage, and most effective 
political polemics ever written, it has a timeless, 
folk-lore element about it, so that anyone might 
interpret it according to his own fancies or 
prejudices, or even, like children, without any 
prejudice at all. Odd as it may seem now, when it 
was first published there were critics who praised 
it as a satire on National Socialism; but this may 
have been partly because at that time it would 
have been embarrassing to reveal the real villain 
of the piece. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four has none of these 
qualities, and it would be quite impossible for 
even the most obtuse of readers to regard it as 
some delectable folk-tale designed to while away a 
sunny summer afternoon. Its pessimism about the 
future is almost unrelieved by any ray of hope, 
and besides, its incidental details make it only too 
clear that it is located, not in some Never-never- 
land, but in the real world, even if that world had 
been projected into a future which, in 1949, when 
the book was published, might seem safely distant 
but today appears uncomfortably close. 

Yet, despite its relative lack of success, it seems 
likely that Nineteen Eighty-Four contains more 
of the undiluted essence of Orwell than its more 
famous predecessor, and was in a way the 
expression of all the ideas and experiences of his 
lifetime. And indeed, it is possible that it has more 
to say to us today than Animal Farm ; for after 
all we now know that Animal Farm was an allegory 
for something which is demonstrably and 
factually true. It still remains to be seen how 

1 George Orwell and the Origins of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. By William Steinhoff. University of Michigan 
Press, $12.50, £6.25 


much truth there is in Nineteen Eighty-Four , 
though one already has an uneasy feeling that, as 
a prediction of the future it will not prove 
totally false and, even if it does, it will only be 
because we have taken it as a warning of what 
may, but need not, happen. 

Yet Nineteen Eighty-Four, as well as being a 
book about the future, is also a book about the 
past, in the sense that it is the product of ideas 
which had been in circulation long before Orwell 
wrote his book. They had been, as it were, in the 
air for at least as long as half-a-century, and some 
of them much longer, and had become part and 
parcel of men’s hopes and fears about the future. 
Some of them Orwell took in almost un¬ 
consciously as an element in the general 
intellectual climate of his time; others were the 
hard-won product of long thought and reflection, 
and Orwell had already done much, as a journalist 
and as a novelist, to bring them to public attention 
before he came to write his last book, which 
perhaps one might regard as his final word on 
questions which in one form or another had 
occupied him all his life. 

All this becomes very clear in reading Professor 
William Steinhoff’s George Orwell and the Origins 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four. 1 Indeed, in tracing the 
literary sources of Orwell’s novel. Professor 
Steinhoff sometimes has to rely on conjecture 
and probability rather more than on proof. 
There is no direct evidence (or at least Professor 
Steinhoff does not quote any) that, for instance, 
Orwell was influenced by H. G. Wells’ story. The 
Island of Dr Moreau , though there is every 
likelihood that he read it, and the resemblances 
to his own novel are indeed striking. One has the 
feeling that what Professor Steinhoff is tracing is 
not so much origins as similarities between 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and a host of other books 
that preceded it in the previous fifty years or so; 
and that what these similarities show is not so 
much the direct influence of such books on Orwell 
as their common origin in what one can only call 
the Spirit of the Age, or at least a certain element 
in it which looked forward to the future with 
strangely mingled feelings of hope and apprehen¬ 
sion, with an only half-conscious suspicion that 
among its many blessings it might bring certain 
things which might be very unpleasant indeed 
but perhaps most of all with the certainty that, 
in ways which writers struggled and groped to 
define, it would turn out to be profoundly and 
perhaps catastrophically different from anything 
which mankind had previously experienced. 

Often such feelings found political expression 
by identifying themselves with the cause of 
socialism, and revolution, as the only means of 
averting the disaster which lay ahead. Yet at the 
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same time there was an uneasy sense that 
socialism, and its handmaid, scientific reason, 
might prove to be the progenitor of the night¬ 
mare which haunted men’s dreams, might in¬ 
deed be the midwife which brought into the world 
the kind of tyranny described by Hilaire Belloc in 
The Servile State. The most horrific, and certainly 
the most widely read, of such fantasies of doom 
was Jack London’s The Iron Heel , in which this 
curious and ambivalent relationship between 
socialism and tyranny found explicit expression: 

Out of the decay of self-seeking capitalism, it was 
held, would arise that flower of the ages, the 
Brotherhood of Man. Instead of which, appalling 
alike to us who look back and to those that lived 
at the time, capitalism, rotten-ripe, sent forth that 
monstrous offshoot, the Oligarchy. 

Professor Steinhoff has no difficulty in showing 
that Orwell, as a young man, was deeply affected 
by the kind of ideas expressed in The Servile 
State and, especially. The Iron Heel ; but some¬ 
times he has a tendency to write as if Orwell 
were exceptional in this respect. The truth is 
rather that such ideas were already shared by 
thousands of others before and during his life¬ 
time. Today I find it curious to remember that 
so many of the books which Professor Steinhoff 
quotes because of their influence on Orwell— 
The Servile State ; The Iron Heel ; Chesterton’s 
The Man Who Was Thursday; certain of Kipling’s 
stories; The Island of Dr Moreau —were all to 
be found on my father's book-shelves at home, 
and were all eagerly devoured by me as a school¬ 
boy. 

Later, of course, there were other books which 
contributed to the nightmare of nineteen Eighty- 
Four: Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
Boris Souvarine’s significantly named Cauchemar 
en U.R.S.S., Julia de Beausobre’s The Woman 
Who Could Not Die. They tended to give a 
concrete reality to what had previously been 
fantasy, and to confirm the conclusion drawn 
from his experiences in Spain that as a blueprint 
of the future the Soviet Union was as much, or 
more, to be feared as the dictatorships of the 
Right. They gave strength to the feeling expressed 
in his famous, or notorious, comment that 

The sin of nearly ail left-wingers from 1933 onwards 
is that they wanted to be anti-Fascist without 
being anti-totalitarian. 

It is a sin of which many remain guilty; we have 
only to listen to Mr Clive Jenkins to realise it. 

Professor Steinhoff goes to particular pains to 
refute Isaac Deutscher’s accusation that Nineteen 
Eighty-Four was nothing but a slavish imitation, 
lacking all claim to originality, of the early Soviet 


novel. We, by Yevgeny Zamyatin, and to empha¬ 
sise everything that differentiates them as a vision 
of the future. I cannot help thinking that he is 
right in this. He himself gives pride of place, 
as an influence on Orwell’s novel, to a very 
different kind of book, James Burnham’s The 
Managerial Revolution, published in 1941, and 
its sequel. The Machiavellians. Curiously enough, 
these two books, of which the first especially 
enjoyed a considerable vogue during World War 
II, have a less permanent literary or intellectual 
value than almost any which Professor Steinhoff 
quotes as influences on Orwell. I doubt if anyone 
reads them today except, like Professor Steinhoff, 
for historical reasons. Even the works of James 
Hadley Chase, whom Professor Steinhoff also 
includes among those who influenced Orwell, 
have probably stood up better to the test of time 
than Burnham’s. But it isn’t the best books which 
necessarily influence us most. In bad books one 
finds what one is looking for, especially if they 
are things which are not to be found in the best 
ones; and, in Burnham. Orwell found as it were 
a scenario which fitted in ideally with his own 
preoccupations. 


O rwf.ll discussed and reviewed both The 
Managerial Revolution, and The Machia¬ 
vellians on several occasions and in different 
contexts; at first, as a Socialist, to emphasise his 
disagreement with them, but later to make a 
somewhat reluctant admission that Burnham 
may after all have been right. 

Burnham’s main thesis in The Managerial 
Revolution (which has as a sub-title, “What is 
Happening in the World”) was that the time had 
passed for the kind of revolution such as Orwell 
believed in, which is based upon the revolt of the 
exploited masses against their capitalist op¬ 
pressors. For power had already passed from the 
hands of the capitalists, defined as the owners of 
the means of production, into those of a new 
class, the managerial dlite, whose position was 
based, not on ownership, but on the specialist 
knowledge and skills required for the direction 
of the economy in an age in which science and 
technology have become the prime sources of 
innovation and expansion. This was true both in 
the so-called “capitalist” and the so-called 
“socialist” states. In both the actual direction of 
the economy was in the hands of managerial 
Elites which grew increasingly to resemble one 
another, because they were motivated by the 
same interests. Their ideological differences were 
a matter of form only, designed primarily to 
deceive the masses into a willing subjection. In 
their actual modes of operation, and the use they 
made of their power, Soviet Commissar and 
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Capitalist Managing Director are brothers under 
the ideological skin. 

This change in the economic and social 
structure was accompanied by a change in the 
objectives of those who controlled it. Whereas 
the motive force of the capitalist system was 
profit, and the motive force of socialist revolution 
was the Brotherhood of Man, the motive force of 
the managerial class was power, their own power, 
and the privileges which go with it. Here Burnham 
detected a contradiction, in the same way as 
Marx detected contradictions in the capitalist 
system. For the power of the managerial class is 
based on scientific reason, which tends to promote 
the growth of a single world economic and 
political system, in which science and technology 
will reign supreme. On the other hand, the 
interests of a particular managerial elite demand 
the strengthening and stabilisation of its own 
power within the geographical area which it 
controls, and wherever possible its expansion 
beyond it. From this Burnham drew the conclusion 
that the future belonged to a few Super-States, 
each exercising absolute power within its own 
territory and each engaged in an attempt to extend 
its own power at the expense of the others. The 
consequences of the Managerial Revolution 
would be a condition of permanent war, either 
open or concealed, between the Super-States. 
Nor would this necessarily be against the interests 
of the managerial class, because war by its very 
nature would tend to promote their absolute 
power within their own territory, as a result both 
of the total mobilisation of the means of produc¬ 
tion and of the total demoralisation of the masses. 

It wasn’t a bad guess in 1941, and Orwell took 
over a large part of Burnham’s scenario when he 
created the horrible state of Oceania in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. It is important to realise that 
Oceania is horrible because it excludes everything 
in which Orwell himself believed, including such 
old-fashioned concepts as honour, courage, 
common sense, and above all what he liked to 
call decency , a quality which he tended to identify 
with the habits, manners and traditional modes of 
life of the working class. This quality has been 
lost in Oceania because, under the rule of the 
managers, the workers are no longer workers but 
have been turned into slaves. 


A s 1984 comes nearer, it is reasonable to 
ask how far Orwell's, or Burnham’s, predic¬ 
tions have proved to be true. Certainly Burnham’s 
reputation as an oracle was seriously damaged, 
and his vogue as a prophet quickly over, because 
some of his immediate forecasts turned out to be 


very wide of the mark. He tipped the wrong 
horses. This was largely because he did not, and 
could not, take into account the discovery of the 
atomic bomb; and when that secret was revealed, 
he joined those who advocated its use by the 
United States before its monopoly was broken 
by the Soviet Union. 

In this, of course, he shared a weakness from 
which all futurology sulTers. The principle of 
serendipity applies; and besides, one never 
knows whether foreknowledge of the future will 
not protect men against the worst consequences 
of their actions. But it would not be difficult to 
produce a revised version of Burnham’s scenario 
which would take account of the hydrogen bomb 
and the restraints it imposes on the foreign and 
military policies of the Super Powers. In such a 
state of affairs, the Super Powers would refrain 
from direct aggression against each other and 
confine their belligerent activities to geographical 
areas in which they themselves did not suffer 
direct material damage but might achieve an 
extension, or prevent a diminution, of their 
power. 

This, in fact, or something very like it, is the 
condition in which we live now, even if it goes 
by the name of detente ; and, while Dr Kissinger 
goes whizzing round the world, in Cambodia, in 
Viet Nam, in the Middle Hast, the Super Powers 
vicariously continue their undeclared war. And 
what are his visits, or Mr Shelepin’s, but re¬ 
connaissance sallies to a fringe area which has 
still not quite decided where its future lies and 
may still be influenced in its choice? Dr Kissinger 
backs the Freeman of the City of Cardiff; 
Mr Shelepin goes for Jack Jones. 

In such a continuing struggle, morality, or 
what Orwell called decency, has no part, and in 
this sense Burnham was right to claim (as he did 
in The Machiavellians ) that it would be decided 
by naked considerations of power, though they 
would be concealed by face-saving formulae by 
which war was made to look like peace. Such 
formulae, however, are strictly for the masses 
and have no part in the calculations and war 
games of their masters. 

In this respect, Orwell disagreed with Burnham. 
He did not accept that the will to power, un¬ 
restricted by any other considerations, is the sole 
motive force of history, even in the age of the 
Super Powers. Nineteen Eighty-Four is less a 
prediction than a warning of what is to be 
expected if in fact morality is excluded from 
politics. But one might conclude, as perhaps 
Orwell himself did at the end of his life, that 
already the game is up, that 1984 is no longer a 
matter for the future but is already with us here 
and now, even if its worst implications have not 
yet been fully realised. 
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But ip to this extent 1984 no longer belongs to 
the future but the present, what kind of vision 
or fantasy will take its place? Who, in the present 
generation, will play the part which Burnham 
played for Orwell, providing a kind of blueprint 
in which he could embody all his fears and hopes 
and premonitions? 

There is, to be sure, no lack of candidates for 
such a role. The steps of Delphi are thronged with 
eager applicants for the post of oracle. In think- 
tanks all over the world futurologists are pressing 
their blueprints upon us, and from universities 
books like The Greening of America find a huge 
audience eager to be reassured that it is not the 
Apocalypse but Utopia which is at hand. But 
no one has come up with anything very convincing 
as yet. The difficulty is that Utopia tends to look 
so like the Apocalypse, and already Newspeak 
and Doublethink are so firmly established that 
the oracle can in all sincerity assure us that 
Cruelty is simply the mask of Love, and Violence 
the Peace that passeth all understanding. 

Perhaps, if today we wish to see what men and 


women actually think, hope, or fear the future 
is going to look like, it is not to the accepted 
oracles we should look, but somewhere even 
lower down on the intellectual plane, to television 
features, especially children’s programmes, for 
children already really are the future; to popular 
science fiction and underground newsprints and 
astrological columns in the popular press. If 
one examines this vast mass of evidence, one 
comes away with an image, very vivid but slightly 
blurred at the edges, of a total acceptance of the 
infallibility of science combined with an equally 
total acceptance of the primacy of the irrational 
in human affairs. 

The man of the future is not Big Brother but a 
combination of the Pop Star and Dr Who: 
Pop Star screaming and gesticulating in the 
kaleidoscopic lights on the stage. Dr Who 
quietly fiddling away with the complicated 
electronic equipment which gives his voice powfer 
and his shape vitality. But what if Big Brother is 
also waiting in the wings? It would make an 
irresistible combo. 


Prodigal 


It is the third hour 
of drinking; 

I have not begun 

die dry ride 

to the tidied suburbs. 

I cannot remember 
where I left them 
or what we did; 
it is not important. 

Space begins 
where the sodium 
hides its flying god, 
and every bridge chooses 
the river in my direction: 
I am a backyard pigeon 
swimming home. 

In the dark arches 
two men are kissing 
with their shoes in dirt; 
three fish stare 
from the cobbles 


with mucous eyes; 

I had forgotten 
this river ends 
at the sea. 

Later die wind will rise 
and leaving the thieves behind 
I will see the tree fixed 
in a flying sky; 

then, it is sudden, 
a moment of no noise, 
the edge of a moment, 
opening somewhere: 
choice, 

and it is gone. 

Through forty years 
my father’s voice is 
whispering, and 
the red patches 
are itching 
all over me. 


Edwin Brock 
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The Mystery of Heartbreak House 

By John Weightman 


O ver the years, in the course of that 
strange occupation called teaching (in which, 
at best, one slowly instructs oneself, without ever 
being sure that one is anything more than a 
minor irritant for younger and younger genera¬ 
tions), I have often blithely asserted that there 
are three outstanding plays which symbolise the 
imminent or effective collapse of a civilisation: 
The Marriage of Figaro, The Cherry Orchard, and 
Heartbreak House. This makes a nice pattern: 
the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution, 
and Western Europe during the First World War. 
But now, having had to reflect again on Heart¬ 
break House through seeing John Schlcsinger’s 
excellent production at the Old Vic, 1 realise, to 
my professorial dismay, that the generalisation is 
more than doubtful and that I was perhaps misled 
by Shaw’s preface into reading the play too easily 
as a prophetic or minatory work on the same 
level as the other two, when in fact it is something 
different. 

Shaw himself makes an explicit comparison 
with Chekhov in the opening pages. He subtitles 
the play “A Fantasia in the Russian Manner on 
English Themes”, and he says: '‘‘‘Heartbreak 
House is not merely the name of the play which 
follows this preface. It is cultured, leisured 
Europe before the war.” He appears, then, to be 
much more conscious of what he was doing than 
either Beaumarchais or Chekhov were. He is 
manipulating his symbols openly and, as one 
reads the play, one tends to take it for granted 
that the great Shavian intelligence is at work 
arranging the details. Moreover, it has often been 
called his best play, and Shaw himself was 
inclined to agree with the people who said this, 
except, of course, when he was remarking that 
“Back to Methuselah is a world masterpiece or 
nothing.” 

I had never seen the play performed before, 
and my main impression as it unfolded on the 
stage was of its astonishingly non-rational, incon¬ 
sequential character, which is much more extreme 
than the inconsequentiality of Chekhov. In fact. 


Chekhov is always perfectly understandable. He 
may not have known that he was composing the 
dirge of Old Russia, but all the elements of The 
Cherry Orchard , including the “quaint” charac¬ 
ters, such as the sweet-eating uncle and the 
gherkin-eating German governess, fit accurately 
into the psychological and dramatic structure. 
One feels that they are right while one is watching 
the play, and it is easy to think up explanations 
for them afterwards. Besides, the arrival and 
departure, the abandonment of the estate and the 
take-over by Lopakhin provide a firm symbolic 
framework. 

But what are we to make of Heartbreak House ? 
The house itself is an eccentric dwelling, archi¬ 
tecturally reminiscent of a ship: the Ship of 
State? the Ship of Humanity journeying into the 
future? Any house perhaps, including this com¬ 
modious residence in the home counties, is a sort 
of Noah’s Ark afloat on the ocean of time and 
waiting to land on the Mount Ararat of some 
metaphysical explanation. Could it be to some 
extent a projection of Shaw’s Comer at Ayot St 
Lawrence? According to Shaw’s secretary, 
Blanche Patch, the explosion in the last act was 
suggested by a bomb which went off within ear¬ 
shot of that rather conventional country villa. 
At any rate, the house in the play is unlike the 
castle of Acquas Frescas in The Marriage of 
Figaro or Mme Ranevskaya’s house in The Cherry 
Orchard, which are both real at the same time as 
they are symbolic. Heartbreak House has 
undeniably something surrealist about it. 

And are the people who inhabit it, or wander 
into it, representative types of the doomed 
England or doomed Europe, as Count Almaviva 
or Mme Ranevskaya are representative of France 
and Russia? The master of the house is an old 
sea-captain, who is at the same time an inventor 
and a seeker after intellectual insight (the seventh 
degree of concentration). He has two daughters, 
one of whom is a feminist femme fatale (Hesione) 
and the other the realistic wife of an imperial 
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administrator (Ariadne). But they are really the 
same man-eating type, although one has reduced 
her husband to the status of a living dildo while 
the other officially supports her husband in his 
imperial mission and subjugates her brother-in- 
law instead. The guests are Ellie, a young girl 
wondering what to do with her life; her father, 
Mazzmi Dunn, a well-meaning cog in the 
economic machine; and Mungan, a captain of 
industry but in reality a giant w'ith feet of clay. 
Comic relief is provided by an old nursc-cum- 
servant and a crooked burglar, who turns burglary 
itself into a disguised form of begging. Are these 
adequate to represent either England in the 
penultimate phase of its imperial hegemony or 
Europe before the collapse of the pre-1914 
structure? It would hardly seem so. 

A njRmiR complication is introduced by the 
fact that some characters have apparently 
“significant” names, w'hile others have neutral 
ones. Why Captain Shotover? Could it be a 
Gallic pun? His shot is over. II a tire son inup ; 
he is finished, almost as good as dead. Anna 
Massey, as Ariadne, Lady Utterword, certainly 
uttered woids; she is the most impressive belle 
laide I ever remember seeing and her thi filing 
stage presence made every syllable count. But are 
we supposed to believe in the words or to take 
them as an expression of false certainty? Dunn, 
the moderate liberal, and Dunn, the shabby 
burglar, are synonymous in being both dun- 
coloured, in other words lamentably dull and 
non-Nietzschcan and, therefore, deserving only 
of condescending pity. Hector llushabye is a 
hushaby baby, a boyish phallus without an adult 
mind, and so he cannot see when the bough is 
about to break. But why is the nurse called 
Guinness and the captain-of-industry Mangan? 
Should they, too, not have meaningful appella¬ 
tions? 

Still more curious is the relative absence of 
any plot or dramatic progression. A slight thread 
of continuity is provided by Elite’s infatuation, 
then disillusionment, with Hector, her debate 
with herself and others about whether or not she 
should marry Mangan, and her final platonic 
communion with Shotover. But this does not 
seem to be connected with the general breakdown 
in civilisation. She doesn’t reject Mangan because 
of his ill-gotten wealth, but because he is a 
woefully unsatisfactory person. Her attitude 
doesn't amount, then, to a symbolic rejection of 
capitalism, since Mangan is a poor representative 
of the system. 

In his preface, Shaw makes great play with the 
opposition between Heartbreak House the 
cultured, leisured class (presumably Hesione and 


Hector) and Horseback Hall, the philistine, non¬ 
neurotic administrators (represented by Ariadne 
and her absent husband, whom she constantly 
quotes); and he implies that between them they 
are allowing civilisation to perish, but he doesn’t 
actually illustrate the point in the play. The 
characters wander in and out, uttering mots 
d’auteur about human nature, the world at large 
or England in particular, without the untidiness 
of the household being properly representative of 
any broader community. Then the bomb drops 
from a serene sky and kills the burglar and the 
capitalist, as if war automatically eliminated 
law-breakers and profiteers, which is far from 
being the case. Although hostilities are not in 
progress, the other characters show no surprise 
at the event. With extraordinary Schadenfreude, 
the women even long for the bombers to return. 
It is almost as if Shaw were implying that the war 
had not done enough damage, since it had hot 
completely cleared away the muddle of Heartbreak 
House. 

I N an interview, Mr John Schlesinger, no 
doubt taking a leaf out of Margery M. Mor¬ 
gan’s book about Shaw, The Shavian Play¬ 
ground (1972), has said that “ Heartbreak House 
is, of course, Shaw’s dream play.” But a dream, 
to be significant, must have a system, and Mr 
Schlesinger doesn’t suggest any, remaining content 
with a poetic arrangement of the “nocturnal” 
details of the performance. Miss Morgan, for her 
part, devotes twenty pages to an attempt to make 
sense of the characterisation and the action, 
since she wants to refute a comment by Professor 
Robert Brustein to the effect that “the work 
seems peculiarly unplanned, as if it had been 
snatched from the top of the author's uncon¬ 
scious without much effort or organization. ...” 
But I cannot follow Miss Morgan’s explanation, 
which is as involved as the play itself and fre¬ 
quently appeals to “paradox” and “irony.” 

My reaction is nearer to Brustein’s, except 
that I wonder whether the play has not been 
brought up from the depths, rather than snatched 
from the surface, of the author’s unconscious. 
There is some uncertainty about how long he 
took to write it. Some authorities say three or 
four years, from 1913 to 1916 or 1917; others 
one year, from 1916 to 1917. It was not pub¬ 
lished until 1919, so he may have tinkered with 
it for a further two years. He claimed that he 
began it in 1913, in which case the initial impulse 
would have been prophetic, but no evidence has 
been found to confirm his statement. My guess 
is that it was not a prophecy, but a response to 
shock. I can only understand it on the assumption 
that it represents Shaw’s deepest reaction to the 
war; and what he is conveying is not so much 
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the collapse of a civilisation as the uncertainties 
of the Shavian metaphysic, when brought up 
against a great catastrophe. 


Shaw never tired of proclaiming that he believed 
in Creative Evolution and the Life Force, con¬ 
cepts which he said he got from Samuel Butler 
but which may owe more to Henri Bergson and 
Friedrich Nietzsche, since Bergson’s two key 
terms are Involution crea trice and I’elan vital, 
and Nietzsche launched the Obermensch. Like 
Bergson, Shaw couldn’t tolerate the determinism 
implicit in the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection, and he wanted to retain a teleological 
purpose by postulating a Life Force driving 
through each individual and constituting that 
individual’s soul. But whereas Bergson thought 
of the individual soul as a charge of <?lan vital 
coming from, and returning to, the transcendent 
reservoir of elan vital that can conveniently be 
called God, Shaw, who ignores the possibility 
of the transcendent, seems to have looked upon 
the sou] as a temporary animation of matter 
contributing—if only the individual will align 
himself on the forward drive—to some august 
but unspecified ultimate goal. 

This belief in the onward movement of the 
human species, a variety of the religion of 
progress, gives him his enormous gusto, which 
can be a great advantage when he is dealing with 
a particular theme, such as the rehabilitation of 
some oppressed individual as in Pygmalion, or 
standing local conventions on their heads, as he 
does in all his plays. But it makes him have an 
uncomfortable or impatient attitude in face of 
irreducible evil. He cannot contemplate it 
steadfastly and fit it into his system. He either 
has to suggest, (like Bergson, Leibniz, or all the 
other dcistic apologists) that evil is a minor 
element in the wider teleological economy of the 
good; or, like Nietzsche, that both good and evil 
are inadequate human categories and that 
cosmic truth lies somewhere beyond them. This 
probably accounts for the apparent callousness 
or self-contradictory superficiality of many of his 
remarks, and his amoral admiration for great men 
and great paternalistic power, as in Major 
Barbara, which, when looked at from the point 
of view of the non-teleologicai (i.e. Absurdist) 
humanitarian democrat, is a shocking neo- 
Nietzschean, pre-Fascist play. However, one 
sometimes gets the impression that all the rush 
and bluster in Shaw was covering up a possibility 
of despair. Certainly Blanche Patch’s modest 
and meticulous account of him conveys a 
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sensation of inner bleakness, of taedium vitae 
trying not to recognise itself by straining to 
make use of every particle of time. 


I T WILL BE OBVIOUS BY NOW what Solution 
to the mystery I am about to propose. Heart¬ 
break House only appears to be concerned with 
the specific cultural crisis of Europe or England. 
It is a dream in the sense that Shaw, being unable 
to deal directly with the enormous evil of the 
event, can only make his imaginative response 
by assembling a collection of his usual characters 
in a fairly dark and ominous atmosphere and 
putting them through a series of theatrical tricks, 
which follow on by association and cancel each 
other out. Each character in turn becomes, for a 
moment or two, the mouthpiece of the author 
to castigate the others, or the world at large, 
in a few pointed but ultimately incoherent 
aphorisms. The outrageous way in which coin¬ 
cidences arc multiplied and situations auto¬ 
matically reversed shows that the characters are 
not really in an autonomous play but have come, 
as it were, from all Shaw’s previous plays to 
dance a vain round inside the author’s head. 
These are the types he has used to compose his 
world view: the bright, aggressive, well-meaning 
but ultimately hard-headed young girl; the great 
predatory-cum-protective females; the young 
fertilising males who are the mere drones of the 
Life Force; the half-shrewd, half-silly repre¬ 
sentatives of liberalism and big business; the 
comic lowcr-classes with their inverted morality; 
etc. They correspond much more to the pattern 
of Shaw’s own sensibility than to total external 
reality and, while they have had their effectiveness 
in limited contexts, they make no ultimately 
satisfactory aesthetic design here. Shotover/Shaw 
is impatient with all of them and makes them 
jump through the hoops like a circus-master. 
Shaw, the author, seems to fill them at the end 
with a suicidal urge, as if the Life Force wanted to 
kill them all off, perhaps to start afresh with new 
material. 

Beyond this point, of course, Shaw virtually 
gave up humanity as a bad job, too messy to 
contemplate in its traditional form. In Back to 
Methuselah , all life as we know it is compressed 
into a few years of childhood. Totally evolved 
man is represented by the sexless Ancients who 
live in solitude and reflect on numbers. In other 
words, his later “world masterpiece” solves the 
problem of heartbreak at a stroke by replacing 
society and its incurable load of evil with the 
impersonal utopia of mathematics. 
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Females of the Species 

On 118 Lines of Semonides — By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

"Tim business oj him that republishes an ancient book is to correct what 
is corrupt and to explain what is obscure.” Samui l Johnson (1750) 


I N these days when the question of women’s 
rights is the subject of debate, the reader may 
be curious about the earliest work of European 
literature to have women for its theme. The poem 
on women by Semonides of Amorgos has been 
neglected in English. It is an interesting document 
in the history of attitudes to women; it is equally 
relevant to the history of character-study; and it 
seems to me one of the most attractive, as it is 
one of the largest, remains of Greek archaic 
poetry that have come down to us. 

The poem starts with descriptions of ten 
women, each standing for a type of woman. 
Seven are made out of animals—sow, vixen, 
bitch, ass, ferret, mare, monkey; two out of 
elements—earth and sea; and one out of a bee. 
All except the last are more or less unfavourably 
portrayed. That occupies the first ninety-three 
lines. Then the poet argues that women are the 
greatest curse that Zeus has sent to men. If a 
woman seems useful, that makes her all the more 
dangerous; it is hard for a married man to live 
happily or to escape poverty. If a husband tries 
to entertain a visitor, his wife finds a pretext for 
scolding and arms herself for battle. The wife 
who seems most respectable is the one who will 
soonest deceive her husband; and each husband 
blames everybody else’s Wife, but praises his own. 
Yes, women are the greatest curse; and now the 
poet embarks on a scries of stories from myth 
designed to prove it. But soon after the beginning 
of this, the poem breaks off. . . . 

Hugh Lloyd-Joncs is Regius Professor of 
Creek at Oxford. His scholarly edition of 
Semonides' poem on women, with text, transla¬ 
tion, and commentaries, will shortly appear in a 
handsome volume published by Duckworth 
(London) and Noyes Press (U.S. A.), which also 
features photographs of a series of remarkable 
sculptures by Marcelle Quinton inspired by a 
reading of the poem. Richard Willson has 
sketched the heads, which were recently on ex¬ 
hibition at the O'Hana Gallery in London. 


Iambic Poetry 

T hf. Homeric poems arc the product of a 
tradition that must have continued over 
many centuries; they are thought to have reached 
their final form during the 8th century before 
Christ. During the same century Hesiod wrote 
his account of the Greek gods, the Theogony, and 
also his didactic epic about farming, the Works 
and Days', the metre of both poems is the dactylic 
hexameter that was the traditional metre of epic 
poetry. 

We have no poetry in other metres dating from 
before the 7th century. From that period we have 
fragments of the choral lyric of Aleman, perhaps 
a Lydian but resident at Sparta; and we have 
songs written for individual performance by 
Archilochus, a native of Paros but active in the 
colonisation of the rich island of Thasos. Some 
of these are written in the elegiac couplet, a 
dactylic metre closely connected with the hexa¬ 
meter; but others are written in a very different 
metre, the iambic trimeter, and others still are 
written in “epodic” metres which are a mixture 
of dactylic and iambic metres. 

Ancient writers liked to name an “inventor” 
for each literary genre; but when they tell us that 
Semonides or Archilochus “invented” the poem 
called the iambus and the iambic metre, we do 
not have to take them seriously. Evidence as¬ 
sembled from the history of many different cul¬ 
tures indicates that in most of them, if not all, 
song existed at a very early date. We have a 
Greek specimen of songs sung at work by 
grinders at the mill. This cannot be very early, 
for it mentions Pittacus of Lesbos, who lived at 
the end of the 7th century; but songs of its type 
must have existed many centuries before. It 
simply happens that no such songs dating from 
before the 7th centur/'have been preserved. 

That some 7th century songs were preserved is 
due to the greatness of poets like Aleman and 
Archilochus, whose poems seemed so memorable 
that they were written down and transmitted to 
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posterity. But did great poets like these write 
songs, and not epics, because a new growth of 
individualism had compelled them to choose a 
medium suited to the expression of their indivi¬ 
dual feelings? So we are often told, on insufficient 
evidence. The remains of ancient epic do not 
suggest a world in which individualism was at a 
discount. True, the personality of the epic poet 
was not obtruded; but when we consider the 
nature of the genre, that hardly seems surprising. 
The personality of an iambic poet, like Archi¬ 
lochus, on the other hand, at first glance seems 
everywhere in evidence. Again, when we consider 
the nature of the genre we have to reconsider that 
impression. 

In many of Archilochus’ poems the poet was 
not at all times the speaker; he might put words 
into the mouths of other characters. The famous 
lines that begin “I do not care for Gyges with all 
his gold” were spoken not by the poet but by a car¬ 
penter called Charon; and the recently published 
fragments have supplied additional proof that the 
speech of other characters is so often rendered 
that it is not safe to assume that the sentiments 
expressed in an isolated scrap of Archilochian 
verse are those of Archilochus himself. 

Yet a number of Arc.’ ilochus’ poems are 
obviously the utterance of the poet. Often they 
are addressed to friends of his, like Pericles or 
that Glaucus whose actual tombstone has been 
found on Thasos; often they deal with events of 
the poet’s life, such as the wars in which he fought 
or his ill-starred connection with the daughters 
of Lycambes. Here we seem to catch the personal 
accent of a highly individual voice. 

But even here, caution is necessary. A song 
written for a particular occasion reflects the mood 
of that occasion; it will express the sentiments 
appropriate to that mood. Even when these 
sentiments are those sincerely held by the poet, a 
point we do not always have the opportunity of 
verifying, they may well fail to accord with other 
sentiments expressed, perhaps with equal sin¬ 
cerity, on a different occasion. Archilochus’ 
poems, like all Greek poems of the period, 
contain much reflection about the life of men and 
its relation to the gods. This reflection is never 
irrelevant to its context, and much of the poetry 
that contains it is great poetry. But comparison 
with other authors shows that the outlook which 
it expresses is one common to most Greeks at 
that time and for long afterwards. Although we 
still have very little of Archilochus, we can get 
some notion of his greatness as a literary artist. 
About his biography and about his personality 
we know less than our predecessors, with less 
material, imagined that they knew fifty years ago. 

The iambus was in iambic metre, either the 
trimeter or the tetrameter. Like the song in lyric 


metre, it was recited at the symposium, the 
drinking-party. The conventions of the occasion 
cannot have been without effect upon the conven¬ 
tions of the poems sung on it. Lyric or elegiac 
songs were accompanied on a musical instrument; 
iambics seem to have been delivered in recitative, 
parakataloge. 

Elegiac and iambic poems are not as different 
in style and diction as has sometimes been 
imagined; Hover’s careful examination has shown 
that the iambic poems owe hardly less to epic 
style and vocabulary than the elegiac. Yet I 
cannot accept that for Archilochus there was no 
generic difference between elegy and iambus; the 
latter uses words and mentions things which 
would not be appropriate to the more elevated 
poetical atmosphere in which the former moves. 
Elegy is used for a lament for dead friends, as in 
the poem to Pericles (fr. 13); the iambus is the 
place for the obscenities. The iambus can rise to 
high poetry, but it can also find a place for 
words and actions which no early writer mentions 
in elegiac verse. That is certainly true not only 
of the iambus of Archilochus, but of that of 
Scmonidcs. The word was connected with 

the word idirrto meaning “to hurl”; it had the 
connotation of “pelting with abuse.” The three 
iambic poets of the canon, Archilochus, Hip- 
ponax and Scmonides, were all famous for abuse; 
according to Lucian, each had a particular 
favourite victim. That of Archilochus was 
Lycambes, who was said to have promised the 
poet first one and then the other of his daughters 
and then broken his promise.’ Hipponax of 
Ephesus (about 600) attacked a sculptor called 
Bupalus, who had caricatured in a statue his 
notorious deformity. Lucian says that Semonides 
too had his special victim in one Orodoecides; 
the suffix is Greek, but if the name is rightly 
transmitted, it must be of Oriental origin. None 
of the remains of his poetry which we possess 
seems to give evidence for personal abuse of any 
individual. But we have only forty-two fragments, 
only two of which are more than three lines long; 
and the tone of the longest and most celebrated 
piece among them certainly suggests an expert in 
invective. The other long fragment contains, like 
several iambic poems of Archilochus, reflection 
about life of a comparatively elevated sort, which 
might easily have found expression in elegiac 
verse; so do several other fragments. But others, 
though they contain no actual obscenities, seem 
to mention several things not likely to be treated 
in elegiac verse; they are about everyday birds 
and animals, or about food and cooking. On the 
whole, then, the subject-matter seems to be like 
that of the Archilochian iambus. 

Aristotle remarked that the iambic metre was 
the one most suited to ordinary speech; it was 
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made use of by the Athenian dramatists for the 
spoken portions of their plays. The Hellenistic 
Greeks called it “pedestrian”, in comparison 
with the more elevated hexameter and lyric 
metres. It is not surprising that poems written in 
it should allow the mention of things considered 
below the dignity of more elevated verse. 

Semonides of Amorgos 

S emonides of Amorgos is an obscure figure. 

His date is known only vaguely, and his life 
hardly at all; even the correct form of his name 
is uncertain. Almost all writers who mention him 
call him “Simonides.” But an ancient grammarian 
asserts explicitly that his name was written with 
an “e”; and the danger of confusion with the 
better-known Simonides of Ceos (who lived from 
556 to 468) makes it expedient to believe him. 
Simonides of Ceos is not known to have written 
iambics, and of the iambic verses quoted under 
this name all, or almost all, have the air of 
belonging to an earlier poet. Only in one case is 
there serious doubt as to which of the two poets 
a poem belongs to, and that is an elegiac poem. 

Amorgos is one of the Sporades, a small island 
lying south-east of Naxos and north-west of Asty- 
palaea. It is quite long, but very narrow; most of 
it consists of high mountains, and only the north¬ 
west coast is flat enough to be inhabited. Settlers 
from Naxos came first, and founded the harbour 
town of Arcesine and perhaps that of Acgialus or 
Acgiale also; later came another party, from 
Samos, and they resettled these places and 
founded a new harbour called Minoa. If we can 
accept the probable guess that part of the article 
on Semonides in the Byzantine encyclopaedia 
called the Suda has become mixed up with the 
article on the much later Rhodian poet Simmias, 
the poet Semonides came to Amorgos as the 
leader of these Samian settlers. 

The colonisation is presumed to have hap¬ 
pened at some time duiing the 7th century. 
That suits the dates given for Semonides. The 
Suda places him 490 years after the Trojan War; 
since that was conventionally dated in 1170, that 
puts him in 680. Cyril of Alexandria gives his 
date as 640. Proclus—probably not the Neo- 
platonist of the 5th century after Christ, but a 
grammarian of the second—makes him con¬ 
temporary with Ananius of Macedonia. There 
was no such person, and the name must be 
corrupt. If it is corrupt for that of the Macedonian 
king Amyntas, it would indicate a 6th-century 
date; but if it is corrupt for the earlier king 
Argaeus, it would point to a date between 640 and 
610, and so harmonise with the other evidence. 
Some have connected the colonisation with the 
fall of a Samian tyrant, Demoteles, thought to 


have happened about 600. But that is only a guess, 
and we have no way of dating Semonides per- 
cisely. Archilochus was certainly active during the 
middle of the 7th century; the eclipse of the sun 
which he witnessed was that of 6 April 648 B.c. 
Some ancient writers take him and some take 
Semonides to be the earlier; Clement says that 
their careers overlapped. 

We know almost nothing of Samian domestic 
history during the 7th century, but we know 
something of Samian activities overseas. At this 
time Samos had trading links with A1 Mina in 
Syria, with the Hellespontine area and with 
Egypt; about 630 a Samian ship made its way 
to Spain. In the Uelantine War over the rich 
Lelantine plain in Euboea, Samos fought on the 
side of Chalcis against Eretria and her own 
neighbour and rival Miletus, and finished on the 
winning side; during the Messenian revolt that 
began about 640, she sent help to Sparta. Wc 
know more of Samos during the 6th century, the 
most notable in her history. The great tyrant 
Polycratcs built the famous temple of Hera, the 
tunnel through Mount Ampelus and the harbour 
wall. He was the patron of the poels Ibycus and 
Anacreon and of the famous school of Samian 
sculptors. Under his rule, the Samian fleet for a 
brief moment held the balance of naval power 
between Persia and the Egypt of Amasis. About 
this time flourished the most celebrated of all 
Samians, the mysterious Pythagoras. Even during 
the 7th century Samos must have been one 
of the most energetic of the Greek communities, 
and one of these with the widest foreign contacts. 

Some have thought the story of Semonides’ 
leadership of the colony to be a fabrication, made 
to harmonise his career with that of Archilochus, 
who took part in the Parian colonisation of 
Thasos. This seems unlikely; fabrications were 
not made simply for the sake of symmetry. The 
story may well have come from some early 
Samian chronicler; one such writer, Euagon, or 
whatever the right form of his name was, lived 
before the Peloponnesian War. 

Semonides himself may have written a work of 
a historical character. The notice under his name 
in the Suda says that besides iambi he wrote an 
elegy in two books. Perhaps the number two 
really belongs to the books into which the iambi 
were arranged; a second book of the iambi is 
twice quoted. But another notice in the Suda, 
the one that has become confused with the notice 
on the poet Simmias, says that besides iambi and 
“various things” he wrote “an archaeology of the 
Samians.” That title cannot be as old as Semo¬ 
nides; but he may well have written a poem 
about Samian history. The guess that equates it 
with the elegy may possibly be right. A later 
Samian poet, Asius, wrote during the fifth century 
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an elegiac poem which mentioned at least one 
detail about early Samian customs. 

Hesiod 

I t is obvious that the poem is influenced 
by one Greek writer earlier than Sernonides— 
Hesiod of Asera in Boeotia, who is usually 
thought to have written during the 8th century. 
He twice tells the stoiy of the making of the first 
woman. In his Theogony he tells how Prometheus 
tricked Zeus into choosing for himself the inferior 
instead of the superior share of the meat of the 
sacrificial victim. Zeus retaliates by depriving men, 
Prometheus’ proteges, of fire; and Prometheus 
steals fire from heaven in order to restore it to 
them. Then, to be revenged, Zeus tells Hephaestus 
to mould a woman from earth and together with 
Athene to adorn her. Her appearance excites the 
admiration of both gods and men. But she proves 
a disaster to the latter, because from her descends 
the race of women, a great plague to mortals 
when they live with men, adapted not to deadly 
poverty, but to pride. Women, conspirators in 
evil works, arc like the drones which sit uselessly 
at home while the working bees are out collecting 
food. Another curse which Zeus lays upon men 
is that anyone who chooses to remain a bachelor 
can protect his property, but only at the price of 
having no children to look after him when he is 
old and to inherit his possessions. The man who 
marries a good and sensible wife acquires good 
mixed with evil; the man who marries a bad one 
lives in utter misery. 

In his later poem, the Works and Days, Hesiod 
offers a somewhat different version of the myth. 
While urging his brother Perses to work hard for 
a living instead of trying to cheat him, he explains 
how Zeus came to ordain that men must work. 
Prometheus stole fire to give to men, and Zeus 
then warned him that in return for this he would 
send men a curse in which they would all delight, 
embracing their own ruin. With a loud laugh 
Zeus ordered Hephaestus to make the woman out 
of earth and water, Athene to teach her weaving. 
Aphrodite to invest her with beauty, but also 
with dangerous desirability and the power to 
cause torments that gnaw the limbs, and Hermes 
to give her a bitch’s mind and thievish habits. 
Hermes gives her crafty speech and thievish 
habits as Zeus commands, and then endows her 
with a voice and calls her Pandora, because she 
has been given gifts by all the gods. 

Hermes now took her to Epimetheus (whose 
name means “Afterthinker”), a brother of Pro¬ 
metheus (“the Forethinker”). His brother had 
warned him to accept no gift from Zeus, for fear 
it proves a curse in disguise; but Epimetheus only 
recognised the disaster when he had it. Formerly 
human beings lived on the earth removed from 
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troubles and hateful pain and dread diseases, 
which give the fates of death to men; but now 
the woman removed the lid of a great jar and 
scattered them abroad, and caused mournful 
sorrows for mankind. Hope alone remained 
inside the jar, and did not fly out before the 
woman replaced the lid. Many other plagues 
wander among men, for earth and sea alike are 
full of evils, and diseases come of their own 
accord, some by day and some by night, silently, 
because Zeus has taken away their voice. 

In the Works and Days the woman releases 
plagues by opening the jar. In the earlier account, 
she is herself the curse which Zeus sends to 
mortals. Neither account is at all flattering to 
women; and the attitude towards them adopted 
in the practical suggestions offered later in the 
poem, though not downright hostile, is both 
utilitarian and defensive. The farmer must start 
by providing himself with a wife and an ox for 
ploughing. 

“At the proper season” [Hesiod tells his farmer], 
“bring a wife to your home, when you are not much 
less than thirty years old and not much more; that 
is the time for marriage. Let the woman be ripe for 
four years and marry in the fifth. Marry a virgin, so 
that you can teach her good habits; and marry her 
who lives closest to you, surveying everything about 
her cautiously, so that you do not turn out to have 
married for the neighbours' pleasure. A man gets 
nothing better than a good woman and nothing 
more horrid than a bad one, one who guzzles 
dainties, who needs no torch to singe her husband, 
however stout a fellow he may be, and gives him to 
cruel old age.” 

The Theogony myth, in which the woman is 
herself the plague, is more germane to Sernonides 
than the Works and Days myth, in which she 
brings disaster upon man by opening the jar. 
The Theogony myth stresses the extravagance and 
uselessness of women; the other myth mentions 
their cunning and their thievish propensities. 
The references to women that come later in the 
Works and Days strike a rather different note 
from that of the myth. The poet is particularly 
afraid of woman’s greed and extravagance. But 
he allows that if married young and carefully 
trained she may acquire good habits, and actually 
concedes that though there is nothing worse than 
a bad wife there is nothing better than a good 
one (a sentiment repeated, with a clear echo of 
Hesiod, in a fragment of Sernonides that does 
not form part of the iambus about women). We 
need not be troubled by the apparent inconsist¬ 
ency between the complete condemnation of 
women in the myth of the Works and Days and 
the qualified condemnation of the later part of 
the poem. We should expect the myth of woman’s 
origin to represent her as a plague, but the 
practical suggestions about farming life to make 
some modification of this judgment. 
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Hesiod was certainly known to Scmonides. 
Yet the myth of woman’s creation used by 
Semonides is not the same as either of Hesiod’s 
versions of the story of Pandora. The legend that 
different women were made out of different 
animals is very unlikely to have been Semonides’ 
own invention. Various similar myths attested 
from comparatively modern times might, it is 
true, have been influenced by the Scmonidean 
story, or have come into existence independently. 
But the story has all the characteristics of a folk¬ 
tale. Four of the Semonidean types of woman— 
bitch, bee, sow, and mare—occur in the gnomic 
elegiac verses of Phocylides (a writer not easy to 
date but belonging to the 6th or, more probably, 
the 5th century). Other similar stories are known 
from other poets. The Hellenistic poet Calli¬ 
machus is not likely to have made up the story 
that different men were given the voices of differ¬ 
ent animals; he will have taken it from a folk-tale 
to use it for his own satirical purpose of ascribing 
the voices of various animals to particular 
contemporaries. Horace’s fable that man’s irasci¬ 
bility was due to an element in his nature derived 
from the lion also seems ancient. 

The Beast Fable 

T he legend has an obvious affinity 
with the beast fable. No kind of story has a 
longer history than this; it already existed in 
Egypt three thousand years before Christ. The 
Greeks ascribed their beast fables to Aesop, who 
according to legend was the Phrygian slave of 
Pythagoras, and so lived during the 6th century. 
The fables were not systematically collected and 
edited until Demetrius of Phalerum, at the end of 
the 4th century b.c. The Aesopic collection we 
possess is in its present form not earlier than the 
time of the Roman Empire. But the fables them¬ 
selves must in many cases be far older than the 
6th century, and we have evidence that some 
circulated in Oriental countries a good deal 
earlier than they are likely to have done in 
Greece. 

The legend most like that used by Semonides 
is an Aesopic fable which says that Prometheus 
at first created too many animals and had not 
enough material left for men, so that he was 
forced to change some animals into men, and 
there are some men who have human exteriors 
but bestial souls. This may have been known to 
Semonides. It is possible that he adapted it so as 
to make the humans with bestial souls be women; 
but it is also possible that his account of the 
making of women was taken over ready-made 
from an existing folk-tale. 

The beast fable had found its way into litera¬ 
ture as early as Hesiod, who in the Works and 


Days had used the fable of the harmless 
nightingale in the claws of the ruthless hawk to 
drive home the helplessness of innocence against 
naked power. It had been used in memorable 
fashion by Archilochus, who in his epodes told 
the stories of the fox and the eagle and of the fox 
and the monkey to describe allegorically incidents 
of his own life. 

T he poem about women by Semonides of 
Amorgos is by far the longest specimen of 
the Greek literary genre known as the iambus 
that has been preserved. Its end is missing, and 
we cannot know for certain how much of it 
there originally was; but we possess 118 lines. 
Woman’s mind was made separately by the god, 
the poet begins; and he goes on to describe nine 
disagreeable kinds of women, seven made from 
animals and two others from earth and sea. Only 
the tenth kind, made from a bee, makes a good 
wife. All the others are portrayed satirically. This 
occupies the first 93 lines of the poem; and the last 
25 consist of general reflections upon women in 
which they are condemned wholesale, without 
even an exception in favour of the bee-woman. 

Considering its historical interest as a specimen 
of early Greek poetry, as an early diatribe on the 
interesting subject of the female sex and as a 
document of some significance in the history of 
literary character-study, the poem has aroused 
little interest among scholars, at any rate in 
England; virtually all the important work done 
upon it has been done by Germans or in the 
German language. Most of those modern scholars 
who have discussed it have not valued it highly. 
It consists, Wilamowitz thought, of crude 
mockery of women, pretty well without wit and 
lacking in charm of presentation. Bethe called it 
“dry, long-winded, lacking in wit, without 
appeal and without art.” Hermann Frankel, who 
thinks the poem is important as an example of 
archaic modes of thought, finds that its literary 
value is slight. Its tone has drawn down much 
disapproval upon its author. Ludwig Rader- 
machei thinks he was a man of crooked morals, 
though we must make allowances for him, 
because he led a hard life; and G. L. Huxley 
remarks that “the poet’s stringent criticisms of 
women and rather pedestrian notions suggest that 
the Samian settlers may not have found his rule 
enlightened.” When we have examined the poem 
more closely, we shall be able to enquire whether 
these estimates are deserved. 

The Poem 

n judging any poem, it is important to 
bear in mind the literary genre it belongs to 
and its own place within it. We have seen 
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that the iambus may be the vehicle of more or 
less elevated reflections about life in general; so 
it is in the next longest fragment of Semonides, 
whose subject-matter is remarkably like that of 
an elegiac poem which may or may not belong 
to the same author. But the iambus may be used 
for purposes that are less elevated; in particular, 
it may be used for satire. Addison described our 
poem, not unfairly in the language of his time, as 
a satire. It is not a satire on an individual, like 
many of the iambi of Archilochus, but a satire on 
an entire sex. 

Wilamowitz pointed out that at certain Greek 
religious festivals, including the ceremonies 
which preceded the Eleusinian mysteries, women 
uttered abuse against men as part of the ritual. 
The abuse uttered by women during the proces¬ 
sion to Eleusis was associated with the figure of 
the old woman who was supposed to have 
amused Demcter during the time of her sorrow 
by her ribaldries. This old woman was called 
lambe; she was therefore the personification of 
the iambus and its spirit. Wilamowitz suggested 
that the iambus of Semonides was designed as a 
reply on behalf of men to the abuse of men 
uttered by women on these occasions. This seems 
to me improbable. The abuse spoken by women 
on religious occasions was nart of a ritual, 
originating from an attempt to promote fertility, 
and could hardly have provoked an answer 
delivered on that or any other occasion. But the 
notion that the abuse of women was a regular 
literary theme, appropriate to the iambus and 
having conventions of its own, seems to have 
much in its favour. We find the motive in Hesiod, 
where it is handled in a somehow different tone, 
and we shall find it later in tragedy and comedy, 
again with a tone appropriate to the genre. 
Semonides’ way of handling it seems highly 
characteristic of his own genre, that of the iambus. 

When we evaluate this poem, we must keep 
the nature of that genre under consideration. 
FrLinkel compares Semonides unfavourably with 
Hesiod; Hesiod, he says, is dignified and en¬ 
lightened, and Semonides is not; Hesiod pene¬ 
trates from the exterior of things to their inner 
nature, and everything in his poem stands in its 
context; his striking images always illustrate 
some counsel or some warning; Semonides is 
superficial in his thought, and slack in his 
presentation, and his imaginative power suffices 
only for details. 

Frankel denies that this difference is due to 
the difference of genre, pointing to the iambus of 
Archilochus, with its concentrated power and 
elegance of form. It is true that Archilochus is a 
great poet and Semonides is not. Yet in his poem 
about women Semonides is attempting something 
not aimed at in any of the surviving fragments of 
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Archilochus, and comparison with Hesiod is not 
the fairest way of judging it. 

Frenkel's failure to understand the poem’s 
purpose is evident from his complaint that 
Semonides has allowed the combination of 
characteristics found in the animals to dictate 
that found in the women. The dirty and untidy 
woman, he says, has to be greedy too, because 
the pig is greedy; the obstinate woman has to 
be greedy, because the ass is greedy. Frttnkel 
seems to assume that the poet’s aim is to provide 
a systematic anatomy of female character; it 
seems not to have occurred to him that Semonides 
may wish to amuse his audience. The tirade 
against woman must have been not uncommon; 
the various specimens which appear in extant 
literature suggest that this was so. The iambus 
against women gives full expression to a jaundiced 
view of women of a standard type. We should be 
wary of taking it for granted that it represents the 
writer's personal attitude, or that it is intended 
as a serious study of the subject. 

That the poem is intended to amuse does not, 
I trust, need demonstration. It has been remarked 
that it is written from the viewpoint of the 
peasant, or at least of the ordinary man. In the 
archaic age people living on the Aegean islands 
lived close to nature, as they still do. The modern 
scholar who found it strange that in Aeschylus’ 
Diktyoulkoi the brother of the king of Seriphos 
seems to be a fisherman had not considered the 
size of that island or the conditions of life upon 
it. At the same lime, the likelihood that Semon¬ 
ides was the leader of the colony, and therefore 
an important man, should put us on our guard 
against assuming that the social environment in 
which the poem is located was necessarily his own. 

Women in Greek Literature 

S o many scholars have taken the poem 
as a deliberate statement of its author’s 
opinions about women that it is necessary to 
consider the subject of their treatment in Greek 
literature. It is notorious that in Greece at this 
time and for a long time afterwards women 
suffered under many social and legal disabilities. 
They lacked political rights, even in 5th century 
Athens. A woman had to have a legal guardian 
of the male sex, and though she could transmit 
property to males, she could not fully control 
what was her own without that guardian's con¬ 
sent. A wife was in the power of her husband, 
and divorce was not easy, at any rate without 
active help from her own family; even then, she 
might have to sacrifice her dowry. The penalties 
for adultery were severe. The institution of mar¬ 
riage was above all else an important element in 
the system under which property was held. All 
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this applies even to 5th century Athens. Our 
knowledge of social life in 7th century Ionia is 
most imperfect, but on the whole women living 
in this part of Greece, in close proximity to 
Oriental neighbours, enjoyed less liberty than 
women did in mainland Greece. 

It is also well known that for many male per¬ 
sons in archaic Greece, particularly among 
members of the higher social classes, boys and 
young men rather than women were the chief 
object of erotic interest. It is thought that this 
state of affairs was promoted by the women’s 
unemancipaled stale and lack of proper educa¬ 
tion. Semonides’ poem, like Hesiod’s Pandora 
myths, is often quoted as an illustration of the 
contemptuous attitude to women promoted by 
the social and sexual disabilities from which they 
suffered. 

It must of course be conceded that the women 
portrayed in the heroic epic do not accord with the 
picture of a depressed inferior sex. The portrayal 
of Andromache and Penelope shows that the 
writers of the Iliad and the Odyssey were well 
aware of the most favourable aspects under which 
married life may appear. The presentation of 
Helen in the Iliad shows the poet to be wholly 
aware of the power of such a woman, and the 
nature of her attraction is most subtly exhibited 
by her speech and her behaviour. In the Odyssey 
she is shown back at Sparta as if nothing had 
happened, in full command of household and 
husband and behaving with the same gentle 
modesty and distinguished courtesy that make 
her, in the earlier poem, so fascinating and so 
redoubtable. Women’s position in the epic age, 
we are often told, is different. Even Semonides 
feels differently about the upper classes; disas¬ 
trous as she is for a peasant, the mare-woman 
makes a suitable wife for a king. But we must 
remember that Semonides’ original audience 
certainly knew the epic, and the attitude to women 
found in it was one of those which they had to 
take into account. Nor is there anything about 
the married life of Hector and Andromache or 
of Odysseus and Penelope which is specifically 
royal or aristocratic. 


H esiod is indeed a serious writer, concerned to 
instruct his hearers in religion and in morals. 
The nature of the myths of the creation of woman 
which he recounts is certainly not without 
significance for the general attitudes towards them 
of Greek society; and the remarks about a wife’s 
duty in the part of his poem that contains 
practical advice shows that in a poor man’s 
household a wife was expected to manage the 

1 An ostrakon dsed to record a vote during an 
ostracism which has lately been found at Athens is 
inscribed, “Let Cimon go and take Elpinice with him”. 


household economically and produce children. 
But we must make allowance for Hesiod's 
general tone. The government of the world by 
the gods is shown with a tough-minded realism; 
the practical advice to farmers is correspondingly 
hard-headed. On the metaphysical plane, so to 
speak, represented by the creation myth, Hesiod 
holds that it is a pity man cannot reproduce his 
species without a woman’s help; on the practical 
plane represented by the later part of the poem, 
he is willing to allow that some good wives can be 
found. He is not concerned, as Semonides is, to 
exploit the comic possibilities of the wives who 
are less good. Hesiod is another poet whom 
Semonides’ audiences will have known; his 
attitude to women was doubtless close to their 
own. But it is not identical with that found in 
Semonides’ poem, and the difference may at least 
partly be accounted for by the difference of 
literary purpose. 

Other considerations should warn us against 
generalisations based too exclusively upon the 
disapproval of women expressed in Hesiod and 
Semonides. In eastern Greece itself, less, and 
perhaps much less, than a century after Semon¬ 
ides, we find Sappho and the society in which she 
moved. Mysterious as that society is, it can hardly 
be doubted that Sappho was, by the standards of 
the time, well educated—she knew the poets well 
—and that she and other women known to her 
enjoyed a certain degree of personal freedom. 
Sappho was of course an aristocrat, like Cimon’s 
sister Elpinice 1 and Pericles’ mistress Aspasia. 
Women with husbands of some means certainly 
enjoyed considerable power in their own house¬ 
holds; that is clear even from the condescending 
lectures to his wife given by Xenophon's priggish 
young Athenian, Ischomachus. Women in a 
lower social class naturally had fewer opportuni¬ 
ties; they will have had to work hard at domestic 
duties, as Hesiod and Semonides indicate. But it 
is matter for simple observation that in those 
modern countries by the Mediterranean where 
women are in theory unemancipated in compari¬ 
son with those in England or America, many 
women know how to get their way in dealings 
with men just as well as, if not better than, their 
supposedly freer counterparts; and we have 
good grounds for thinking that this was true in 
antiquity also. The housewife of Greek comedy, 
both old and new, can hold her own. She may 
be an aristocratic spendthrift, like the wife of 
Strepsiades; she may be a nagging scold, especi¬ 
ally if, like Crobyle in Menander’s Plokion or 
Nausistrata in the Apollodoran original of 
Terence’s Phormio , she is. a rich heiress. Again, 
just as the prevalence of arranged marriages in 
modern France does not mean that romantic 
sentiment towards women does not exist, comedy 
proves unmistakably that many Athenians did 
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fall in love with women. Nor must this love in 
every case be written off as crude desire. The 
young husbands in Menander’s Epitrepontes, 
Apoilodorus’ Hecyra and the prologue of a lost 
play, perhaps by Menander, are as genuinely 
attached to their wives as is the husband of 
Semonides* bee-woman. 

In Aristophanic comedy women have a sense 
of forming, for certain purposes, a kind of 
separate community. At their own secret festival, 
they plan revenge on Euripides. They organise a 

■Addison in The 

T here are no Author., mam more plea fed with. 

than thofe who fhew t. 0 f fa&tture in a variety 
of views, and deferibe the J. ffis^of the world 

in their different manners. A Reuil , j. mot he tnore 
rationally entertained, than by comp. mg the virtues 
and vices of his own times, with thofe which pre¬ 
vailed in the times of his fore-fathers; and drawing 
a parallel in his mind between his own private 
character, and that of other perfons, whether of 
his own age. or of the ages that went before him. 
The contemplation of mankind under thefe change¬ 
able colours, is apt to fhame us out of any particular 
vice, or animate us to any particular virtue; to 
make us pleafed or difpleafed with our fe/ves in the 
moft proper points, to clear ; s ur minds of prejudice 
and prepoffeffion, and rectify that narrownefs of 
temper which inclines us to think amifs of thofe 
who dijfer from our felves. 

If we look into the manners of the moft remote 
ages of the world, we difeover humane nature in her 
fimplicity; and the more we come downward towards 
our own times, may obferve her hiding her frff in 
artifices and refinements, polifhed infenfibly out of 
her original plainnefs. and at length entirely loft 
under form and ceremony, and (what we call) good 
breeding. Read the accounts of men and women as 
they are given us by the moft ancient writers, both 
facred and prophane, and you would think you 
were reading the hiftory of another fpecies. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are none 
who inftruct us more openly in the manners of their 
ref pec live times in which they lived, than thofe who 
luive employed themfelves in fatyr, under what drefs 
foever it may appear; as there are no other Authors 
whofe province it is to enter Jo directly into the ways 
of men, andfet their mifearriages in fo ftrong a light. 

Simonides, a Poet famous in his generation, is I 
think Author of the oldeft Satyr that is now extant; 
and, as fome Jay, of the firft that was ever written. 
This Poet fiourifhed about four hundred years after 
the fiege of Troy; and fhews, by h*s way of writing, 
the Jimplicity, or rather coarfnefs. of the age in 
which he lived. I have taken notice, in my hundred 
andfixty firft Speculation, that the rule of obferving 
what the French call the Bienfeance, in an allufion, 
has been found out of latter years: and that the 
ancients, provided there was a likenefs in their 
fimilitudes, did not much trouble themfelves about 


sexual strike under the dignified priestess Lysi*- 
trata. They take over the Assembly and introduce 
communism under the formidable housewife 
Praxagora. To Aristophanes and his audience, 
the very idea of women taking part in such 
activities is irresistibly funny; such events as 
these belong to the comic world of fantasy. 
At the same time, it is significant that such 
fantasies existed. The fantasy of the women’s 
assembly has an obvious relationship to the views 
about communism and women’s liberation 

Spectator (1711) 

the decency of the comparifon. The Satyrs or 
latnbicks of Simonides, with which I fhall entertain 
my Readers in the prefent paper, are a remarkable 
inftance of what / formerly advanced. The fubject 
of this Satyr is Woman. He deferibes the fex in their 
feveral characters, which he derives to them from a 
J'anciful fuppo/ition raifed upon the doctrine of 
Prae-exiffence. He tells us. That the Gods formed 
the Souls of women out of thofe feeds and principles 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals and 
elements; and that their good or bad difpofitions 
arife in them according as fuch and fuch feeds and 
principles predominate in their conftitutions. I have 
tranflated the Author very faithfully, and if not 
word for word (which our language would not bear) 
at leaft fo as to comprehend every one of his fenti- 
ments, without adding any thing of my own. / have 
already apologized for this Author’s want of delicacy, 
and muft further premife. That the following Satyr 
affects only Jo me of the lower part of the fex, and 
not thofe who have been refined by a polite educa¬ 
tion which was not fo common in the age of this 
Poet. . . . 

I fhall conclude thefe lambicks with the motto 
of this paper, which is a fragment of the fame 
Author: A man cannot pofTefs any thing that is 
better than a good woman, nor any thing that is 
worfe than a bad one. 

As the Poet has fhewn a great penetration in this 
diverfity of female characters, he has avoided the 
fault which Juvenal and Monfieur Boilcau are guilty 
of, the Jormer in his fixth, and the other in his laft 
Satyr, where they have endeavoured to expofe the 
fex in general, without doing juftice to the valuable 
part of it. Such levelling Satyrs are of no ufe to the 
world, and for this reafon l have often wondered 
how the French Author above-mentioned, who was 
a man of exquifite judgment, and a lover of virtue, 
could think humane nature a proper fubject for 
Satyr in another of his celebrated pieces, which is 
called The Satyr upon Man. What vice or frailty 
can a difeourfe correct, which cenfures the whole 
fpecies alike, and endeavours to fhew by fome 
fuperficial ftrokes of wit, that brutes are the more 
excellent creatures of the two? A Satyr fhould 
expofe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a 
due difcriminal ion between thofe who are, and thofe 
who are not the proper objects of it. 
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actually expressed by Plato and in circulation, as 
Aristophanes’ play shows, long before his time. 
Even in the Oresteia, produced in 458 B.c., the 
clash between man and woman forms one of the 
trilogy’s pervading themes; man’s essential 
superiority is upheld, but the fact that man and 
woman and their respective claims are pitted 
against each other is significant. Creon in the 
Antigone strongly objects to being defied by a 
woman; Creon is a personage whose actions do 
not command approval. In pity for Medea at her 
desertion by Jason, the chorus of Euripides’ 
Medea sing a great ode of defiance against men: 
“honour,” they declare, “is coming to the race of 
women; no longer shall evil repute be ours.” 
Beyond any question, in the age of the great 
sophists the question of women's rights was in 
the air. To understand the significance of this, 
one must remember that nothing of the kind had 
occurred, to the best of our knowledge, in any of 
the surrounding civilisations at the time in 
question. In respect of women's liberties, as in so 
many other ways, the Greeks must be admitted to 
have been pioneers. 

The basic Greek attitude to women was, like 
the basic Greek attitude to most permanent 
features of human life, realistic and disillusioned. 
It finds expression in Hesiod’s myths about 
Pandora; it is exploited, for a purpose that is 
above all comic, in Semonides’ poem. But in the 
practical advice given by Hesiod and in Semon¬ 
ides’ account of his bee-women, we find these 
authors reluctant to generalise in practice from 
the wholesale condemnation that their meta¬ 
physic would demand; and that reluctance seems 
typical of men’s attitude over a long period. It 
is significant that this culture was by a long way 
the first to give serious consideration to the 
question of whether the subordination of women 
which had from time immemorial been a fact of 
life was or was not unjust. Surely we should be 
wary of reading Semonides’ poem as though it 
were the serious and deliberate pronouncement 
of a writer for whom truth came first and 
entertainment only second. 

Character in Greek Literature 

S emonides has a special place in the history 
of character-study; he may be considered an 
ancestor of Theophrastus and through him of the 
whole tradition that includes La Bruyire in France 
and Ovcrbury and Earle in England. Modern his¬ 
torians of ideas have explained to us that his notion 
of character is primitive. Bruno Snell complains 
that “the types [of women] are rigidly fixed 
according to the animal from which each one of 
them is descended”; he is following Frdnkel, who 
finds fault with Semonides for making some 
characteristics belong to several different types 


of woman simply because he was not capable of 
thinking of enough different qualities to supply ten 
different kinds of female nature. He blames him 
for allowing the types of woman to be fixed by 
the types of animal; the sluttish woman and the 
stubborn woman both have to be greedy, because 
the pig and ass both are. 

The whole point of Semonides’ poem is that 
certain types of women do resemble certain 
animals; perhaps the same is true of certain types 
of men, but that is not relevarit. The types which 
he sketches very naturally have certain qualities in 
common; it would be surprising if any poet, 
however imaginative, could describe ten different 
types of women without v single common quality, 
and his descrip'j'," - was aid hardly be very true to 
life. To comph'kt id*- his types are not exhaustive 
of those lh; oem 3i, or that a few of them combine 
qualities Regularly found together, would be 
to ignore the poet’s real purpose. Any unbiased 
reader will admit that on the whole the types of 
women that Semonides describes have enough 
verisimilitude to be amusing; and if their qualities 
did not correspond with those of the animals in 
question, the point of the joke would vanish. 

The notion that the Greeks of Semonides’ time 
were capable only of a primitive conception of 
human character cannot, I think, be justified. 
Semonides and his contemporaries were familiar 
with the Homeric epic, whose characterisation, if 
its aims and methods are properly understood, is 
of unusual strength and subtlety. In Greek 
literature the main concern is the action, and the 
actors must be characterised so far as to appear 
capable of the actions credited to them by the 
story. To a great degree the authors are indifferent 
to personal idiosyncrasy and delicate psycho¬ 
logical shading; and the generations that brought 
the exploration of character to the pitch it 
reached in the work of Joyce, Proust and their 
contemporaries were apt either to read into 
Greek literature nuances of characterisation 
that were not really there or else to write it off 
as demonstrably defective in this important 
literary skill. For examples of the former tendency, 
we need look no further than the unconvincing 
psychological explanations of the actions of 
characters in Greek tragedy that were in general 
currency before T. V. Wilamowitz’s celebrated 
study of Sophoclean dramatic technique began to 
have effect. Examples of the second tendency are 
furnished by works influenced by the theory of 
the gradual linear development of Greek intel¬ 
lectual concepts whose best-known exponent is 
Bruno Snell. Both these attitudes are mistaken. 
Homeric characterisation not only exists, but is 
extraordinarily skilful, if its distinctive qualities, 
and with them the gulf that separates it from 
characterisation in the modern novel, are properly 
understood. 
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Like Semonides’ female types, Homer’s main 
heroes have many qualities in common; courage, 
determination and resourcefulness are obvious 
cases in point. Yet none is colourless and each is 
clearly distinct from every other. The differences 
between, say, Agamemnon, Nestor and Odysseus 
are comparatively clear. More remarkable is the 
differentiation between characters who, on the 
face of it, are very like each other; for example, 
that between Achilles, Ajax and Diomedes. By 
far the most elaborate characterisation in the 
Iliad is that of Achilles; even in our own time, so 
hostile, to individuality even in literature, the 
remarkably idiosyncratic character of his way of 
speaking has not faii.eu n be observed. Another 
full characterisation ,’s that tf Hector. In the 
Odyssey, the personality of the hero himself is 
sketched in the richest detail; how distinctive 
are his curiosity and his vanity * He has to explore 
the island of the Cyclopes and tl- - island of Circe; 
he must meet Polyphemus and sc ’hat kind of 
presents he makes to his guests; he ist return 
to Circe’s house. He is so vain that he *st tell 
Polyphemus his true name, thus ma, • it 
possible for his enemy to curse him. 

Drama had less space for extended character¬ 
isation than the epic; we should remember how 
much shorter the average Greek tragedy is than 
the average Elizabethan ‘play. Yet the basic 
principles of characterisation are the same for 
the tragedians as they are for Homer. The 
character must be shown as being the sort of 
person to act as he acts in the story; action 
comes first and character comes later. Individual 
idiosyncrasy is not important. What are im¬ 
portant arc the basic emotions and the qualities 
that relate to them, such as pride, generosity, and 
honesty and their opposites. Eteocles and 
Agamemnon have complicated parts to play in 
the action: each is a noble hero, yet at the same 
time the inheritor of a family curse. Clytemnestra 
has a distinctive character, for her actions are 
exceptional. Orestes too performs an exceptional 
action; but he has no choice but to act as he 
does, and though his emotions are registered 
with the usual Aeschylean verisimilitude, he lacks 
distinctive colour. 

In Sophocles the heroic characters are set 
against the characters who are unheroic. Ajax 
contrasts with Odysseus, Antigone with Ismene, 
Electra with Chrysothemis, the first Oedipus 
with Creon. Some Sophoclean figures, particu¬ 
larly among the heroic characters, are delineated 
with great richness of detail; one thinks especially 
of the two Oedipuses, of Electra, and of Philoc- 
tetes. But in these plays, as in those of Aeschylus, 
the basic human emotions count for almost 
everything, psychological nicety for its own sake 
for nothing. This is not to condemn as irrelevant 

* See John Bayley, The Characters of Love (1960) 
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the rich psychological detail found, to take the 
examples chosen by John Bayley* for his brilliant 
defence of the autonomy of character in literature, 
in Chaucer, in Shakespeare or in Henry James; it 
is simply to point out that the characterising 
technique of the brief and austere tragedies of 
the Greeks was different. 

Characterisation both in the Old and in the 
New Comedy is again governed by the basic 
principle that the character must be such as to 
act as the story tells us that he acted; but the 
nature of the genre entails certain differences. In 
the Old Comedy exaggeration, and not truth to 
nature, is an important feature. The characteris¬ 
tics of the ordinary Athenian are vastly magni¬ 
fied in the “old man” who is the standard comic 
hero; extreme selfishness, cowardice, and sensu¬ 
ality combine with extreme self-confidence, 
resourcefulness and good fortune to make a 
Dicaeopolis or a Peisetaerus. Just so the lesser 
figures are types shaped to discharge their special 
function in the action. New Comedy is in this 
respect, as in several others, more akin to tragedy. 
The characters may be classifiable according to 
the obvious types, but they are subtly differen- 
tialcd, each in accordance with the special 
requirements of the action of the play which he 
belongs to. The element of caricature survives in 
figures with a ruling passion, like the misanthrope, 
the flatterer, the superstitious man, who occur in 
a number of the plays. From such characters we 
may look aside to Theophrastus or back through 
the Old Comedy to Semonides. 

In the light of this sketch the literary purpose 
of Semonides should be seen more clearly. It 
was not his purpose to supply an exhaustive 
catalogue of the chief types of feminine psycho¬ 
logy. Rather he wished to entertain his audience 
by exploiting an observed resemblance between 
certain kinds of woman and certain kinds of 
animal, and by making use of this to argue the 
case in favour of the familiar thesis that the 
biggest plague to man is woman. The familiarity 
of this thesis to the Greeks, and its occurrence in 
the far more important and far more serious 
poetry of Hesiod, certainly tells us something 
about the Greek male attitude to women. But 
it would be unwise to take it as an exhaustive 
summary of the attitude towards them even of 
the men of Semonides’ own society, time and 
place; and to get the best value from it we must 
combine it with other evidence, both from 
literature and from other sources. We have seen 
that in other Greek literature also one encounters 
the kind of character-study, or caricature, that 
makes play with the ruling passion, the dominant 
characteristic, the prevailing humour; and we 
have seen that the authors who exploit it, even the 
eminent philosopher Theophrastus, do so for 
ends that are not entirely serious. 



I N the beginning the god made the female 
mind separately. One he made from a long-bristled 
sow. In her house everything lies in disorder, smeared 
with mud, and rolls about the floor; and she herself un¬ 
washed, in clothes unlaundered, sits by the dungheap 
and grows fat. 
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A nother he made from a wicked vixen; a 
woman who knows everything. No bad thing and 
no better kind of thing is lost on her; for she often 
calls a good thing bad and a bad thing good. Her 
attitude is never the same. 


A nother he made from a bitch, vicious, own 
daughter of her mother, who wants to hear every¬ 
thing and know everything. She peers everywhere and 
strays everywhere, always yapping, even if she sees no 
human being. A man cannot stop her by threatening, 
nor by losing his temper and knocking out her teeth 
with a stone, nor with honeyed words, not even if she 
is sitting with friends, but ceaselessly she keeps up a 
barking you can do nothing with. 




A nother he made from a ferret, a miserable, 
wretched creature; nothing about her is beautiful 
or desirable, pleasing or lovable. She is mad for the bed 
of love, but she makes any man she has with her sick. 
She does great damage to neighbours by her thieving, 
and often eats up sacrifices left unburned. 




A nother was the offspring of a proud mare with 
a long mane. She pushes servile work and trouble 
on to others; she would never set her hand to a mill, 
nor pick up a sieve nor throw the dung out of the 
house, nor sit over the oven dodging the soot; she 
makes her husband acquainted with Necessity. She 
washes the dirt off herself twice, sometimes three times, 
every day; she rubs herself with scents, and always has 
her thick hair combed and garlanded with flowers. A 
woman like her is a fine sight for others, but for the 
man she belongs to she proves a plague, unless he is 
some tyrant or king [who takes pride in such objects]. 


A nother is from a monkey; this is the big¬ 
gest plague of all that Zeus has given to men. 
Her face is hideous; when a woman like her goes 
through the town, everyone laughs at her. She is short 
in the neck; she moves awkwardly; she has no bottom, 
and is all legs. Hard luck on the poor man who holds 
such a misery in his arms! She knows every trick and 
twist, just like a monkey; she does not mind being 
laughed at, and will do no one a good turn, but con¬ 
siders, and spends the whole day planning, how she 
can do someone the worst possible harm. 




A nother the Olympians moulded out of earth, a stunted creature; you see, a woman like 
her knows nothing, bad or good. The only work she understands is eating; and not even 
when the god makes cruel winter weather does she feel the cold and draw a stool near to the 
fire. 


A nother he made from the sea; she has two characters. One day she smiles and is happy; 

a stranger who sees her in the house will praise her, and say, “There is no woman better 
than this among all mankind, nor more beautiful.” But on another day she is unbearable to 
look at or come near to; then she raves so that you can’t approach her, like a bitch over her 
pups, and she shows herself ungentle and contrary to enemies and friends alike. Just so the sea 
often stands without a tremor, harmless, a great delight to sailors, in the summer season; but 
often it raves, tossed about by thundering waves. It is the sea that such a woman most resembles 
in her temper; like the ocean, she has a changeful nature. 


A nother he made from an ash-grey ass that 
has suffered many blows; when compelled and 
scolded she puts up with everything, much against her 
will, and does her work to satisfaction. But meanwhile 
she munches in the back room all night and all day, 
and she munches by the hearth; and likewise when she 
comes to the act of love, she accepts any partner. 




A nother is from a bee; the man who gets her 
is fortunate, for on her atone blame does not 
settle. She causes his property to grow and increase, and 
she grows old with a husband whom she loves and who 
loves her, the mother of a handsome and reputable 
family. She stands out among all women, and a god¬ 
like beauty plays about her. She takes no pleasure in 
sitting among women in places where they tell stories 
about love. Women like her are the best and most 
sensible whom Zeus bestows on men. 



Z eus has contrived that all these tribes of women arc with men and remain with 
them. Yes, this is the worst plague Zeus has made—women; if they seem to be some use 
to him who has them, it is to him especially that they prove a plague. The man who lives with 
a woman never goes through all his day in cheerfulness; he will not be quick to push out of 
his house Starvation, a housemate who is an enemy, a god who is against us. Just when a man 
most wishes to enjoy himself at home, through the dispensation of a god or the kindness of a 
man, she finds a way of finding fault with him and lifts her crest for battle. Yes, where there is 
a woman, men cannot even give hearty entertainment to a guest who has come to the house; 
and the very woman who seems most respectable is the one who turns out guilty of the worst 
atrocity; because while her husband is not looking . . . and the neighbours get pleasure in 
seeing how he too is mistaken. Each man will take care to praise his own wife and find fault 
with the other’s; we do not realise that the fate of all of us is alike. Yes, this is the greatest 
plague that Zeus has made, and he has bound us to them with a fetter that cannot be broken. 
Because of this some have gone to Hades fighting for a woman. . . . 
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Death in Hero’s Costume 

The Meaning of Mishima — By John Spurling 


Y ukio mishima was not only a novelist, 
body-builder and founder/leader of a private 
army; he also wrote forty plays and starred in 
films. Just before his death he suggested that 
‘‘Theatre, where a false blood runs in the flood¬ 
lights, can perhaps move and enrich people with 
much more forceful and profound experiences 
than anything in real life.” Seen with hindsight, 
the last months of his life look like nothing so 
much as a carefully structured theatrical event, 
with the author in the starring role and a world¬ 
wide audience for the real blood at the end. 
Without giving away the denouement, Mishima 
obliquely closed accounts with his publisher and 
friends; he transferred the rights of two early 
best-selling books (written before his marriage) 
to his mother; and he picked the five student 
“warriors” who were to form the group around 
him in the final scene. But these arrangements, 
together with the meticulously detailed planning 
of the final scene itself, formed only the most 
mundane level of his structure. 

Mishima committed seppuku (ritual suicide) 
in Tokyo, in the presence of the Eastern Army 
Commander, whom his “warriors” had previously 
tied to a chair in his own office, on 25 November 
1970. In mid-September Mishima had posed for 
a series of photographs called “Death of a Man.” 
The scries, inspired and designed by Mishima, 
showed him undergoing a variety of violent 
deaths, including seppuku and Saint Sebastian’s 
death by arrows. Mishima’s pose in this photo¬ 
graph was imitated from Guido Reni’s painting 
of Sebastian, which, according to the auto¬ 
biographical Confessions of a Mask (published in 
1949), was the cause, reproduced in one of his 
father’s books and stumbled upon by the 
pubescent Mishima, of his first ejaculation. At 
the beginning of November 1970, Mishima had 
mounted in a Tokyo department store a complete 
photographic retrospective of his life and work, 
which he divided into four “rivers”. Writing, 
Theatre, Body and Action. In the catalogue to 
the exhibition he spoke of the four rivers “all 
finally flowing into The Sea of Fertility .” This 


monumental last novel, a tetralogy 1,400 pages 
long, begun five years earlier and finished in 
August, was dated on the last page 25 November 
1970. 

Clearly this multi-dimensional demonstration 
was intended to give food for thought. In the 
same passage about the theatre from which I 
have already quoted and which appeared in the 
catalogue to the “four rivers” exhibition, Mishima 
declared “I find the beauty of the theatre in 
its abstract and theoretical structure, and this 
particular beauty never ceased to be the very 
image of what I have always held in the depth of 
my heart as Ideal in Art.” In Runaway Horses, the 
second volume of the tetralogy, the protagonist 
Honda attends a No play and is deeply moved by 
its first line: “Drawing our brine cart along, how 
briefly we live in this sad world, how fleetingly!” 
He is moved not by the meaning of the line but by 
“the significance of the unaccountable shudder 
that he had felt when the shite and his companion 
had stood together on the bridgeway and recited 
it, the moment of recitation imbued with perfect 
stillness, the chant falling like quiet rain.” He 
judges that the significance of his shudder lies 
in the sudden manifestation of a beauty which is 
both ephemeral and futile: “A man could do 
nothing but commit it to memory immediately 
and reflect upon it thereafter.” This exact 
description of what the No Theatre (and other 
kinds of theatre too, at their best) offers to its 
audience is surely a model of what Mishima 
intended by his theatrical suicide and its elaborate 
appurtenances. He wanted to signify something, 
but he also wanted to create a mystery, so that 
the significance should flower only in reflection 
and not lose its value in any such simplification 
as "Mishima killed himself because....” 

Most of all he evidently meant to involve his 
whole life and work in his death, so that the 
repellent and ridiculous circumstances of the act 
itself—disembowelling himself over an office 
carpet, wearing the Japanese version of a 
Ruritanian uniform, for a political cause which 
even he, a master of clarity, had difficulty in 
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defining—should not, at any rate after the first 
reaction, simply brand him as temporarily mad 
or, worse still, playing to the gallery. Of course, 
the fact that there were ridiculous and repellent 
circumstances and a considerable element of 
playing to the gallery was inevitable, given that 
the act was Mishima’s; these flaws run through 
his writing too, but they no more justify contempt 
for his work than for his manner of death. 

With the recent publication of two biographies 1 
at the same time as the English translation of the 
last volume of the tetralogy 2 , English readers 
are now in a position to reflect on Mishima’s 
significance. Both biographers were friends of 
Mishima, curiously enough in direct succession. 
The American, John Nathan, now an associate 
professor of Japanese at Princeton, met Mishima 
in 1964 when he began to translate his novel 
The Sailor Who Felt from Grace with the Sea, but 
offended him deeply when two years later he 
declined to translate another novel. Nathan 
never saw or heard from him again. Henry Scott 
Stokes, an English journalist on The Times, met 
Mishima in 1966. He continued to see Mishima 
regularly until his death and was almost present 
at it, arriving at the headquarters of the Eastern 
Army a few minutes afterwards. He also took 
part in a training exercise with Mishima’s private 
army on the snowbound slopes of Mount Fuji. 


B oth biographers were charmed and im¬ 
pressed by Mishima, who was a man of 
prodigious energy and high intelligence, with a 
strong sense of humour. He published more than 
a hundred books, “best-sellers” as well as best¬ 
selling serious novels, in addition to innumerable 
articles, essays and short stories in magazines; 
he devoted his nights to writing, his days to the 
strenuous physical activities such as weightlifting 
and kendo (Japanese fencing with wooden swords) 
which he took up in 1955. He began writing 
fiction at the age of eleven and was early re¬ 
cognised at school (the Peers’ School which 
figures so prominently in the first volume of the 
tetralogy) as a literary prodigy. He left school in 
1944 at the head of his class and was awarded 
the traditional silver watch by the Emperor. 
After the war he was a law student at Tokyo 
University and, having graduated in 1947, almost 
immediately passed two Hite civil service exams 
and entered the prestigious Finance Ministry, 


1 Mishima. By John Nathan. Hamish Hamilton, 
£4.50. The Life and Death of Yukio Mishima. By Henry 
Scott Stokes. Peter Owen, £4.25 

* The Decay of the Angel. By Yukio Mishima. 
Translated by Edward G. Seidensticker. Seeker & 
Warburg, £3.00 


from which he resigned nine months later to 
become a full-time writer. By the age of twenty- 
four he had published his first best-seller, the 
distasteful but brilliant Confessions of a Mask. 

Nathan and Scott Stokes both emphasise the 
difficulty of really knowing Mishima, in spite of 
his outward friendliness. Nathan writes that 
“Mishima had a great gift for making a man feel 
he was a closer friend than anyone else"; Scott 
Stokes, who naturally displays more affection 
for him since he never broke with him, says the 
same thing with a kinder nuance: "he had the 
gift of persuading people whom he met that they 
alone mattered to him.” All his friends, it seems, 
were kept in complete ignorance of his plans for 
suicide and were even, Nathan suggests, some¬ 
what bitter at the thought of how little they 
finally counted with him. Only his wife—-it was an 
arranged marriage which seems to have worked 
well, though neither biographer is able to throw 
much light on it—admitted that she suspected 
something was going to happen, though she had 
thought not for another year. 

Nathan’s is the smoother account and at first 
reading the more authoritative. He is particularly 
good on Mishima’s childhood, for which Scott 
Stokes relies almost entirely on Confessions of a 
Mask. Nathan relies on it too, but he has gone 
to Mishima’s parents for perspective. Given dte 
facts set out by Nathan and the vivid impression 
he conveys of his meetings with the parents, it 
is not hard to find childhood sources for 
Mishima’s “four rivers” and for his painful 
death. One must remember, however, that most 
of these facts originate in Mishima’s own writings 
and that their pattern is also to his design. 

He was born Kimitake Hiraoka in 1925 
(Yukio Mishima was a pen-name adopted when 
he was sixteen for his first published work), his 
parents’ first child. Before he was three months 
old, his paternal grandmother, Natsu, took him 
to live with her in her darkened sickroom on the 
ground floor of the family house, allowing him 
upstairs only for exactly timed periods to receive 
his mother’s milk. He grew up small and frail, 
permitted to play only with girls and with girls’ 
toys, confined much of the time to his grand¬ 
mother’s room. When he was nine, his parents 
moved to another house, but he remained with 
Natsu, who was by now very ill and whom he had 
to nurse continually. Not until he was twelve did 
she suddenly order him to rejoin his parents. 
Nathan writes: “Kimitake’s response to the 
circumstances of his childhood was frighteningly 
internal. His parents agree that he accepted 
Natsu’s rule without protest or even apparent 
emotion.” He showed no emotion when she died 
two years after releasing him. Nathan’s summary 
of this period seems just: 
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... it is scarcely possible to exaggerate Natsu’s 
effect on Kimitake’s life. Very likely the domestic 
situation she created was the basis for the latent 
homosexuality already beginning to trouble him as 
he grew into pubescence. But her influence on his 
life was even more comprehensive: by whispering 
into Kimitake’s car for all those years her profound 
dissatisfaction with herself and her wildly poetic 
longing for a distant past, an elegant past, a past of 
beauty, she can be said to have afflicted hint with 
“the romantic agony.” Surely he was in its grip by 
the time he was a twcive-ycar-old, longing like a 
true romantic for purity and beauty and possessed 
by a fierce impossible desire to be other than himself. 

Natsu also passed on to him her passion for the 
theatre. 

The reaction on the part of both child and 
mother after this long separation may be guessed. 
His mother adored Kimitake, as Nathan puts it, 
“in a manner almost too ardent to be called 
motherly.” Scott Stokes says that after Mishima’s 
suicide his mother said, “My lover has returned 
to me”, and he quotes an old family friend of the 
Hiraokas as saying “When Mishima started to 
live with his mother he fell in love with the poor, 
beautiful woman who had been so cruelly treated 
by her awful mother-in-law.” Add to this intense 
relationship a father who set himself to correct 
what he called “bookishness" and “girlishness”; 
who tore up his son’s work when he found him 
writing in his room; who was described by his 
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wife to Nathan as “a sadist” and by his son, when 
he was still at school early in the war, as “a 
bureaucrat frozen stiff with the bureaucratic 
spirit. ... He harps on one string only: Nazis, 
Nazis, Nazis”; and the more lurid facets of 
Mishima’s character seem scarcely surprising. 


T un weakness of Nathan’s book is that he is 
content with the psychological explanation 
of Mishima’s life and death. In his preface 
Nathan modestly disclaims any pretence at 
offering an explanation “complex enough to 
accommodate the reality of Mishima’s suicide” 
and goes on: “the story of his life as I perceive 
it appears to be principally about his erotic 
fascination with death. It appears, I mean, that 
Mishima wanted passionately to die all his life, 
and that he chose ‘patriotism’ quite consciously 
as a means to the painful ‘heroic’ death his life¬ 
long fantasy prescribed.” The biography argues 
this thesis soberly and cogently, since nearly 
everything that Mishima did and wrote offers 
much evidence to support it. Nathan shows, for 
example, that Confessions of a Mask was a 
watershed for Mishima, a first “closing of 
accounts” with the powerful fantasy world of 
“Night and Blood and Death” which perpetually 
stood in the way of his coming to terms with 
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reality. Nathan adduces Mishima’s own note to 
Confessions of a Mask : “This book is a last 
testament I want to leave behind in the domain of 
death, where 1 have resided until now”, but points 
out that since the book was a self-discovery at 
the same time as a confession, it actually 
amounted to an opening of accounts. Once 
Mishima had “verified” his sexual perversion, 
he could not but cultivate it, first in words and 
then in action. 

This raises the question of self-awareness. Few 
writers have written about themselves with more 
self-knowledge than Mishima, just as nothing 
could have been more self-conscious than his 
death. Mishima's fiction is as remarkable for its 
extreme clarity as for its romantic fascination 
with death. There was a period in Mishima's life, 
after his first visit to Greece, when he became a 
devotee of Greek classical art and literature. He 
already loved the Japanese classics which Scott 
Stokes tells us was “a most uncommon taste for 
one of his generation in Japan.” Although he 
later repudiated this classical phase and although 
Nathan convincingly discounts it as another 
effort at “closing accounts”, a valiant attempt to 
recover his mental health, as his body-building 
was an attempt to recover physical health, both 
attempts were surely in some sense successful. 
Mishima did become very strong physically and 
he did, in his best work, achieve the classical, 
withdrawn beauty which moved Honda so much 
in the No play; that “abstract and theoretical 
structure” which, writing just before his death, 
he still considered the source of his “Ideal in 
Art.” 

It is not that Nathan’s thesis is untrue, but that 
it is too narrow. By emphasising part of the 
content of Mishima’s work and life—an important 
part, but not the whole—and ignoring the form, 
taking the self-awareness for granted, he presents 
a distorted view. Significantly, he hardly deals 
with the most ambitious and self-conscious of all 
Mishima’s fictional structures, the tetralogy, which 
was itself one of the chief elements in the extra¬ 
ordinarily self-conscious structure of Mishima’s 
suicide. Nathan’s thesis, to take a small example, 
makes little sense of the suicide note Mishima 
left on his desk and which Nathan does not 
mention: “Human life is limited, but i would 
like to live for ever.” 

Hfnry Scott Stokes’s biography suffers from 
being clumsily organised and in particular from 
beginning with a long blow-by-blow reportage of 
the final scene. But in spite of this and other 
lapses of proportion, a living and sympathetic 
portrait of the subject emerges, where Nathan’s 
version sometimes sinks to being a case-history. 
Scott Stokes takes special trouble to explain 


details of the Japanese background which are 
unfamiliar to the ordinary reader and he keeps 
an open mind throughout on the question of 
Mishima’s suicide. Discussing all the various 
theories at the end of his book, he inclines towards 
the idea that Mishima and Morita, the leader of 
his five “warriors” and the only one to die with 
him, had decided to commit a shinju, or lovers’ 
suicide. Nathan also thinks this quite likely and 
it would not of course conflic? with his own view. 

Scott Stokes is able to give a partly inside 
account of the last private army phase of 
Mishima’s career, which he investigated for The 
Times. Both biographers agree that the violent 
demonstrations in I960 against the renewal of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty—demonstrations 
which Mishima reported for the national press— 
“catalyzed”, as Scott Stokes puts it, “Mishima’s 
nostalgia for ‘Nippon Past’.” They also agree 
that the short story Patriotism , written in I960, 
is an important key to Mishima’s increasing 
preoccupation with the need for some sort of 
“heroic” action. The story, set in 1936, describes 
in detail how an army lieutenant commits 
seppuku. He does so because he sympathises with 
a revolt against the government on behalf of 
the emperor. There are close parallels with the 
second volume of the tetralogy and with 
Mishima’s own suicide scenario. In 1965 Mishima 
made a silent film of this story, with himself as 
the lieutenant and Wagner’s "Liebestod” on the 
sound-track. 

The Shield Society, Mishima’s private army, 
was founded in 1968. The U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty was again due for renewal in 1970. 
According to Nathan, Mishima was not thinking 
originally of seppuku : “The word constantly on 
his lips from the middle of 1968 to the end of 
1969 was rather kirijini, the second form of violent 
death the warrior code urged samurai to choose 
when the choice of life or death presented itself.” 
He hoped, in other words, to go down fighting 
in the violent demonstrations he again expected. 
When they did not materialise he was compelled 
to create his own artificial “incident.” Scott 
Stokes adds the interesting sidelight—in view of 
Mishima’s many other traits in common with 
Byron—that on a Shield Society exercise, 
Mishima “talked with envy of Byron, of how the 
poet had been able to afford to gather 300 men in 
his service.” No doubt he also thought with 
envy of how the poet had been able to die on 
active service in a genuinely noble cause. 


S cott Stokes does deal with the tetralogy, 
The Sea of Fertility, though long-windedly, 
bogging himself down in abridgements of the 
story. He underlines its importance in the final 
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death structure by suggesting that the date of the 
suicide was actually determined by the date the 
final volume was due to be delivered. Yasunari 
Kawabata, the much older novelist who had 
befriended and encouraged Mishima from his 
earliest days as a professional writer and had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for which Mishima 
himself hoped in 1968, considered that “a writer 
of Mishima’s calibre appears only once every 
two or three hundred years in our history” and 
that the tetralogy was his masterpiece. Kawabata 
was however almost the only person in Japan even 
to mention it publicly when the first two volumes 
were published in book form in 1969. The Japanese 
critics signalled Mishima’s fall from literary 
favour not by criticism but by silence. 

The Sea of Fertilh y spans the whole period 
of modern Japanese history, from 1873, in the 
early years of the Meiji lira, up to the 1970s. One 
of the book’s two major themes is the dissolution 
during that period of the old aristocratic culture 
and the values which it supported. The essence 
of these values for Mishima seems to be expressed 
in an article he wrote, quoted by Scott Stokes, 
about an evening in barracks with his Shield 
Society after a strenuous day of combat exercises, 
when one of the young men began to play an 
ancient type of flute: 

It was a beautiful and moving melody that reminded 
me of the heavily bedewed autumn tields and of the 
Shining Prince Genji who had danced to this very 
music. As I listened in sheer rapture, it crossed my 
mind that for the first time in the post-war years 
the two Japanese tiaditions had come happily 
together, if only for a fleeting moment—the tradition 
of elegance and that of the samurai. It was this 
union that I had sought in the depth of my heart. 

The tetralogy’s first volume. Spring Snow, opens 
ostensibly in 1911, just after the death of the 
Emperor Meiji, when much of the framework of 
feudal Japan still stood like a crumbling break¬ 
water over the rising tide of Westernisation. But 
the book’s opening passage is actually devoted to 
a photograph dated 1904, in which thousands of 
soldiers round a plain wooden cenotaph mourn 
the dead of the Russo-Japanese War. This 
photograph, referred to again at various points, 
seems to mark the last moment at which Japan 
as a whole was still "heroic.” 

The second volume. Runaway Horses, set in the 
1930s, returns to a still earlier episode of heroism, 
an armed revolt by a group of samurai in 1873 
against the removal of their ancient privileges. 
Those that arc not killed in action commit 
seppuku and it is the account of their deaths which 
fires Isao, the patriot hero of Runaway Horses, 
to make his own heroically futile gesture against 
a corrupt government on behalf of the Emperor. 
The third volume, The Temple of Dawn, treats 
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Japan in the 1939-45 War entirely unheroically, 
from the civilian point of view, as a waste-land of 
suffering and destruction. By the fourth volume, 
set in 1969-70, the incipient vulgarities, or 
pollutions, of Spring Snow have finally swamped 
the past or reduced it to a tourist industry. 

The other major theme of The Sea of Fertility 
is the dissolution of the individual, but this is 
not immediately apparent in the first volume 
except in an abstract discussion about history 
and the individual will between the hero, Kiyoaki, 
and his school-friend confidant, Honda. Spring 
Snow is the most appealing of the four volumes, 
on the face of it a straight-forward “old- 
fashioned” novel about the doomed, idyllic 
love-affair of Kiyoaki—a Byronic version of the 
young Mishima—with the beautiful and im¬ 
peccably aristocratic heroine, Satoko. Mishima 
paints the period details, particularly the tradi¬ 
tional ceremonies, costumes and scenery, with 
loving care; and he is masterly at setting them 
off against the Rolls-Royces, billiard-tables, 
trivial conversation and cheap values of a 
Japanese Edwardian society. The book ends in a 
blaze of romanticism with Satoko entering a 
Buddhist monastery and Kiyoaki dying of 
tuberculosis almost at its gates. 
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Spring Snow is seen chiefly through Kiyoaki's 
eyes. For the remaining three volumes the main 
viewpoint shifts to Honda. He becomes, as it 
were, Kiyoaki's ghost, a walking memory of the 
handsome selfish youth who died at the age of 
twenty, surrounded by the dispiriting signs of a 
new age but himself enclosed as in a mediaeval 
garden by his deliberately impossible, deliberately 
high-flown and archaic romance. In order to 
convey Honda’s ghostliness* Mishima uses the 
idea of reincarnation. Thus through each of the 
three volumes there is a fresh body on to which 
Honda’s consciousness can fasten. In the story 
Honda becomes convinced that Kiyoaki has been 
reborn when he sees the familiar pattern of three 
moles on each of the three bodies in succession. 
This is the “fairy-tale” element of the book, to 
which Mishima referred and which was no doubt 
partly responsible for its cold reception. But the 
importance of the idea structurally is that it 
separates a rational, sleepless consciousness, 
upon which the compromising reality of modern 
life constantly impinges, from a series of non- 
rational physical ideals which die almost at the 
moment they flower and whose perfection is 
impervious to everyday reality. 

Here then is that absolute division between the 
classical awareness and the romantic being, or to 
put it another way between the writer's mind and 
his psychological need, which seems to be basic 
to an understanding of Mishima’s nature. In the 
late essay Sun and Steel he isolates “two con¬ 
tradictory tendencies within myself. One was the 
determination to press ahead loyally with the 
corrosive function of words, and to make that 
my life’s work. The other was the desire to 
encounter reality in some field where words should 
play no part at all.” Mishima then traces, with 
sinister exhilaration, his attempt to escape the 
“white ants” of words, his steady progress in 
“the language of the body”, through physical 
health, through concepts of heroic individual 
action (ending of necessity in death), to the action 
of the group, “a concept of uncommunicable 
shared suffering, a concept that ultimately rejects 
the agency of words.” The whole essay is a kind 
of manifesto and blueprint for his suicide, but 
although its tone is urgently sincere, it is oddly 
unconvincing, as though he knew that the white 
ants were as active as ever. 

The third volume of the tetralogy supports 
this impression. Indignities are now being heaped 
on Honda: he is in late middle-age, a voyeur, 
rich purely by chance, and his wife has become a 
shrew. But though he discovers a third body, that 
of a Thai princess, for his consciousness to fasten 
on, there can be no doubt that the physical ideal 
is fading, losing its reality. The Thai princess 
hardly exists as a character and Honda’s con- 
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sctousness lakes the central place which was 
occupied in the first volume by Kiyoaki and in the 
second by the patriot Isao. But this third volume 
also takes up at some length a theme which was 
suggested at the end of Spring Snow , when 
Satoko entered her monastery: the Buddhist 
Yuishiki theory of “ alaya consciousness.” Scott 
Stokes considers this to be no more than a worthy 
effort on Mishima’s part to underpin his re¬ 
incarnation structure and that it fails because he 
does not actually believe in it. He is surely wrong. 
Yuishiki. in Mishima’s interpretation, teaches 
that the world and everything in it compose a 
single selfless consciousness which manifests itself 
at every moment, every moment dies and is 
renewed. Whether or not he believed it—or 
perhaps wanted to believe it—the theory is 
integral to the development and above all the 
conclusion of his novel. 

In The Decay of the Angel Honda has grown 
decrepit and his voyeurism is publicly exposed. 
Disgust with the humiliations of old age and the 
final destruction of Japanese culture pervades the 
book. The last reincarnated body, the Angel, is 
again a handsome young man, but this time with¬ 
out either will or desire. He is spoken of as “evil” 
and "inhuman”, but he is such a faded version of 
the physical ideal that he scarcely seems to walk 
the earth. He is employed by a signal company to 
watch the sea for the arrival of ships: “The dregs 
of life on land cascaded down and came against 
infinity. The sea. infinity not met before. The 
dregs, like man, unable to meet their end save in 
the ugliest and filthiest of fashions.” But, as in 
the famous No play from which the book’s title 
comes, Honda steals the Angel’s robe of im¬ 
mortality; he adopts him as his heir, subverts his 
wordless “language of the body” by giving him 
an ordinary education and transforms him into 
a slick young layabout living and decaying among 
the debris of suburbia. Failing to kill himself with 
poison, the Angel goes blind instead and the 
dying Honda climbs the mountain to Satoko’s 
monastery. 


Sea of Fertility contains many passages 
-* of great beauty, but none to equal its ending. 
Honda and Satoko face one another across a table. 
Both have grown old, but in different ways. The 
reader has already followed in detail the slow de¬ 
cay of Honda, the restless, tormented individual 
consciousness of the whole book which has finally 
corroded even “the language of the body” and 
the ideal of action. But for Satoko, the Buddhist 
Abbess, “age had sped in the direction not of 
decay but of purification” since “Satoko had 
escaped the journey through the gloomy world. 
A person who crosses a garden bridge from 
shadow into sunlight may seem to change faces. 
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If the beautiful young face was the face in the 
shadow, such, no more, was the change to the 
beautiful old face now in the sunlight.” Further¬ 
more she denies ever having known Kiyoaki. 
This is taken by Scott Stokes as a terrible blow 
to Honda, in that it sweeps his whole world 
away from under his feet. Surely it is the opposite: 
a relief, a lifting at last of the burden of “1.” 
Honda goes out into the garden: “The garden was 
empty. He had come, thought Honda, to a place 
that had no memories, uothing.” 


Mishima does indeed seem to have been a kind 
of Sebastian, riddled with arrows. But if one 
cannot see him as more than a theatrical hero, 
he was perhaps a genuine martyr. He looked 
what he believed in the face, whether it was 
“alaya consciousness” or more likely its negative, 
the insupportability of his own powerful con¬ 
sciousness within limits he could no longer 
extend and which would soon begin relentlessly 
to contract. “Human life is limited, but 1 would 
like to live forever.” 


Saying No & Saying Yes 

The Manners of Literary Criticism—By Anthony Thwaite 


T hose critics and reviewers who lay 
down the law (which means all of us who 
write criticism and reviews) should now and then 
read or re-read the arbiters of the past. Not just 
the great survivors—Dr Johnson or Matthew 
Arnold, whatever local disagreements we may 
have with them, have themselves served to 
buttress our orthodoxies—but, more chastcningly, 
the great forgotten, the panjandrums and taste- 
makers and builders (and destroyers) of reputa¬ 
tions who once marked out the frontiers of 
acceptability and who are now little more than 
footnotes. A short course in Francis Jeffrey, or 
Andrew Lang, or J. C. Squire, or Edmund Gosse 
might be a useful corrective to many current 
dogmatists. Dr Leavis's formulation (“The 
collaborative business that literary criticism, of 
its nature, is”), however accurately it reflects his 
years of face-to-face pedagogic practice in 
Downing, rather often in print turns into a 
version of the parental “I’m not arguing. I’m 
telling you”: a tone of insistent underlining, not 
at all open to collaborative discussion. 

Yet though Leavis has helped to establish one 
kind of modern orthodoxy, it is not of course the 
only kind. It was with Leavis in mind—as some¬ 
one who is a living contradiction of the view— 
that Roy Fuller wrote: 

In our society a process as rigorous as any scientific 
law tends to make the ruling literary culture a 
middlebrow culture, however much its creators and 
arbiters see themselves otherwise. 

1 suppose that one of the qualities implied by 
“middlebrow” is a sense of accommodation, a 
sense of saying “yes” to culture-objects more 

1 The Contrary View. By Geoffrey Griqson. 
Macmillan, £4.95 


often than “no.” And here it’s instructive to put 
side by side two passages, separated by more than 
seventy years. 

There are critics, of considerable acumen and 
energy, who seem to know no other mode of 
nourishing a talent or a taste than that which is 
pursued by the cultivators of gigantic gooseberries. 
They do their best to nip off all other buds, that the 
juices of the tree of fame may be concentrated on 
their favourite fruit. 

A culturally hostile atmosphere also helps to define 
and locate what is genuine—if you’re looking for it. 
Take Leavis, our recent Gosse or J. C. Squire or 
St John Ervine inside out. How help f ul his approval 
or disapproval has been. His blessing defined the 
worthless, his dismissal deilned the meritorious. 

The first passage is from Gosse’s Modern English 
Literature (1897), the second from Geoffrey 
Grigson’s The Contrary View (1974). 1 Gosse is 
anticipating (in a bland and ample way which is 
as much characteristic of a whole vanished tone 
of literary criticism as of Gosse alone) the sort of 
thing said by countless snipers at Leavis; Grigson, 
pushing the idea of accommodation to the limit, 
labels Leavis "our recent Gosse .. . inside out”, 
a calculatedly perverse judgment but part of a 
lifelong campaign fought by Grigson (who was 23 
when Gosse died) against what he calls “the more 
than usually dishonest, sticky artificiality of 
letters in late Victorian and Edwardian England.” 

But quirks of bad judgment are not as trium¬ 
phantly refuted as Grigson, in his brisk but also 
feline way, assumes. Can Leavis’s “approval” of 
Ronald Bottrall and I*. H. Myers (if one agrees 
to call them “worthless”) really be put in the 
same balance as his “approval” of Lawrence? 
Does his “dismissal” of Rupert Brooke and of 
Auden define both as “meritorious”? Similarly, 
with Gosse we have to face two kinds of “yes” 
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and two kinds of “no.” He championed Ibsen, 
Gide, Stevenson, Hardy at a time when all were 
unknown or controversial. He was also capable 
of writing, in August 1917, of Julian Grenfell: 

1 feel more and more strongly that “The naked 
earth’* is the only great lyric of the War, and the 
only one in which the spirit of British arms is 
adequately transcribed. 

And, in the same year, of the pseudonymous 
Edward Thomas: 

... your [W. H.] Davies, with his socks down over 
his ankles and no stud holding his collar, is yet an 
authentic poet, which Eastaway seems to me 
authentically not. 

In 1910 he declared Howards End “sensational 
and dirty and affected.” Fourteen years later, he 
wrote to Louis Gillet in France: 

I should very much regret your paying Mr. J. Joyce 
the compliment of an article in the “Revue des 
Deux-Mondes” ... he is a literary charlatan of the 
extremes! order. . . . There are no English critics of 
weight or judgment who consider Mr Joyce an 
author of any importance. 

“Do I claim to be consistent?” asks Geoffrey 
Grigson enigmatically, in “Fourteen Remarks” 
that bring The Contrary View to a close in a 
manner both combative and open. One supposes 
the answer is “no”, which allows for the inclusion 
of the presumably despised Bottrall in Grigson’s 
New Verse in the 1930s, as well as the rejection 
of Robert Lowell’s total output of poems (in a 
1973 essay) as “not, I consider, just wobbly, but 
worthless.” Leavis’s “favourite fruit” (to pick up 
again that Gosse metaphor) has long been 
Lawrence, and still is. Grigson’s has long been 
Auden, and still is. Both have been notable 
nippers-off of all other living buds; indeed, what 
strangely unites these two non-middlebrow 
no-sayers is that for several decades both of 
them have hardly been able to praise a single 
new talent. The first two of the Letters in Criti¬ 
cism 8 concern themselves with “trying to win 
recognition for Mr Bottrall”: both date from 
1932, and thereafter there is nothing but “a 
portentous lapse of standards”: 

Today [1955] we have to fear that the country that 
in its time produced Shakespeare, George Eliot and 
Lawrence (“England my England!”) has become, 
irretrievably, the country of the Welfare State, the 
Football Pools, and the literary culture of the New 
Statesman and the Third Programme. 

In The Contrary View, Grigson’s pantheon (of 


* Letters in Criticism. By F. R. Leavis. Edited by 
John Tasker. Chat to St Windus, £2.60 
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what he calls “Select Culture Heroes”) is laid 
out unequivocally on page three: 

Auden, and Wyndham Lewis. Aksakov, Leskov, 
and Babel, Ralegh, George Herbert, Dryden, 
Coleridge, Hopkins (much for his letters and 
journals). Bruegel, Poussin, Hokusai, Corot. I 
suspect X should add to these Tu Fu, Wen-i-to and 
Pasternak, if 1 could read their poems other than in 
translation. 

Putting on one side the painters (and suppressing 
the question “How do you manage with, say, 
Babel, if you can read Pasternak only in transla¬ 
tion?”), the list looks capricious but safe. 
Elsewhere, Grigson is honest in showing a change 
of mind, or heart, about Betjeman—though on 
the doubtful social grounds that “the class jester 
is made into the court poet”; a one-step-forward 
about Philip Larkin in 1970 (“at any rate, 
making words cohere in his own way, so that you 
have to remember them even if you’ve read the 
poem only once”) had become a three-steps-back 
by 1974, in a verse squib in Grigson’s book of 
poems. Angles and Circles. Larkin is now “Our 
new Edwardian”, and therefore presumably fit 
company for Gosse and Squire and St John 
Ervine. Beyond that, not the slightest acknow¬ 
ledgment that anything or anyone of merit has 
appeared since—at the latest—1940. 

In one of the Letters of Criticism (like many of 
these letters to the press, it has been offensively 
and impudently given a title by the editor, John 
Tasker: "The Discrediting of Mr Grigson”), 
Leavis rounds on the taunting Grigson. The 
essay that touched off this response is collected in 
The Contrary View, and in its view of Leavis (in 
process of “revaluing” Eliot’s criticism) “curi¬ 
ously exceeding the better limits of critical dis¬ 
agreement or exchange” there is a sense of the 
wheel coming back on itself, of self-styled 
“contrariness” biting its own hand in its fury 
against “a small mind, brooding and vengeful, 
and a frequent barbarity of taste.” On neither 
side is there a shred of “the collaborative busi¬ 
ness”; all is point-scoring and vituperation. 

Both Letters in Criticism and The Contrary 
View make generally dispiriting reading, because 
Leavis and Grigson seem to be snarling round a 
dried-up watcrhole of their own making. Grigson 
sub-titles his book “Glimpses of Fudge and 
Gold”, but the pulverising of the fudge goes far 
beyond the sifting of the gold, just as the redemp¬ 
tive or positive views in letters in Criticism are 
very few. Almost the only living human being 
approved of, apart from Ronald Bottrall (and he 


* The Metropolitan Critic. By Cuve James. Faber, 
£3.95 


has since been disowned), is Mr. A. J. A. Wal- 
dock, whose Paradise Lost and its Critics seems 
to have been badly reviewed by the TLS in 1947 
and who thereby was fortunate enough to earn 
the commendation that he had “written a distin¬ 
guished book which no one interested in Milton 
ought to miss.” 


A fter Gosse’s death* in 1928, Eliot wrote 
in the Criterion that 

the place that Sir Edmund Gosse filled in the 
literary and social life of London is one that no one 
can ever fill again, because it is, so to speak, an 
office that has been abolished. 

Both Leavis and Grigson would say Amen to 
that, seeing Gosse as the supreme obstructive 
arbiter, a middlebrow yes-sayer with powers of 
approval (and disapproval) so entrenched in 
Establishment that for over forty years his word 
seemed capable of making or breaking reputa¬ 
tions. In Clive James’s The Metropolitan Critic ,* 
the exemplary figure is Edmund Wilson, who had 
a literary career as long as Gossc’s and a reputa¬ 
tion as high as Leavis’s, but who had neither the 
immediate power of Gosse nor the pervasive 
influence of Leavis. As James says: 

If he could only have managed to dream up an 
objective correlative, or a few types of ambiguity, 
or if he had found it opportune to start lamenting 
the loss of an organic society, he would be much 
more fashionable now than he is. 

And (both giving his book its title, and under¬ 
pinning it) James goes on to say that Wilson was 

the ideal of the metropolitan critic, who under¬ 
stood from the beginning that the intelligence of 
the metropolis is in a certain relation to the intelli¬ 
gence of the academy, and went on understanding 
this even when the intelligence of the academy 
ceased to understand its relation to the intelligence 
of the metropolis. 

This poses the whole matter of “Grub Street v. 
Academe” (itself the title of a polemical but fair- 
minded essay by Peter Porter in the July 1974 
issue of the New Review). Gosse sprang from one 
to the other with his usual ease, without the 
advantage of having been to a university in the 
first place, becoming Clark Lecturer at Cam¬ 
bridge at the age of 34. (Is there any literary figure 
today whom one can imagine being asked to do 
such a thing at such an age? Roy Fuller—of 
whom more in a moment—was in his mid-fifties 
when he was elected* Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford.) Since then, the gap has widened, in 
spite of the profusion of reviewers from the 
universities—in Encounter as elsewhere. For 
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Leavis, “the only conceivable organ” few “the 
effort to re-establish an educated, well-informed, 
responsible and influential public” is the univer¬ 
sity. One can’t, I think, find a counter-text in 
Grigson, but probably only because he would 
find such a notion so absurd that it puts itself 
beyond discussion. Clive James, towards the end 
of his book (and it seems as a justification of all 
that has gone before), writes that “Taking the 
brunt of new creative work is one of the things 
literary journalism is all about”, and that even at 
its worst literary journalism “is not so dispensable 
as the average of academic writing; and that at 
its best it is the full complement to the academy’s 
best, the accuser of the academy’s average, and 
the necessary scourge of the academy’s worst.” 
“Taking the brunt” is characteristically muscular 
James, of whom it’s already been said that he 
makes all literary achievement sound like athletic 
prowess or skill at the wheel; sentences and 
judgments rip by with a faint smell of sweat, and 
the general flavour is of a panoptic, polymath 
highbrow who allows you to know he has 
aggressively lowbrow tastes as well. Far more 
than anything in I,eavis or Grigson, one gets the 
impression from James of urgent despatches from 
the battlefield—or the boxing ring: Heaney is up, 
MacBeth is down, Wil-Loir wins, but only on 
points. It’s all done with great dash, smartness, 
out of the comer of the mouth, with relish for its 
own vulgarities (Wilbur’s “killcr-diller line”, Ian 
Hamilton as “trailblazer for his generation”, 
Ford Madox Ford “looked like an earless Bugs 
Bunny on stills. . . nevertheless the Grade A 
crumpet came at him like kamikazes, crashing 
through his upper decks in gaudy cataracts of 
fire”). There is a manic intelligence at work, but 
it is an intelligence, and it says "yes” much more 
often than “no.” 


W ith Roy Fuller, in his second and final 
volume of Oxford lectures on poetry, 4 the 
performance isadelicatebutfirmone, spanning the 
judiciousness of the university (what Clive James 
calls “Roy Fuller’s Magisterial Thumb”) and the 
brunt-taking of the literary journalist. Fuller iscare- 
ful and accurate (one can’t imagine some latterday 
Churton Collins effectively demolishing him on 
grounds of sloppy scholarship, as Collins so 
woundingly did with Gosse’s Clark Lectures); 
even Leavis, in one of the Letters in Criticism on 
Fuller’s lecture “The Osmotic Sap”, can only 
cobble together a presumably rude, but obscure. 


4 Professors and Gods. By Roy Fuller. Andr6 
Deutsch, £2.50 
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sentence to the effect that Fuller’s “non-literary 
distinction is hardly comparable to that of the 
collaborator in Principia Mathematical All the 
lectures are discursive, though never in the win¬ 
some, hours-with-a-bookman way that was part 
of the “middlebrow culture" of Gosse’s day. 
They draw on autobiography (particularly in 
“English Poetry of the Two World Wars” and 
“Poetic Memories of the Thirties”), but are never 
either arrogant or banal in doing so. The whole 
purpose seems to be to talk modestly but cogently 
from experience, a practitioner’s experience; a 
practitioner who perhaps feels a little strange to 
be, by now, part of “the ruling literary culture”, 
but who is not going to use that position to talk 
pap. Nor does he use it as dead cover from which 
to utter jeremiads: the sentence “I don’t seem to 
find among the young now sufficient literary 
discrimination” may strike some people as 
mildly fogeyisli, but that (and how true it is) is 
about as far as he goes in the direction of woe¬ 
saying. 


I N all this skirmish rNG across the literary- 
crilica! landscape, a final text occurs to me. 
Randall Jarrell (whose last collection of literary 
essays, gathered just before his death, has now 
been published) 5 supplies it in his brilliant and 
humane “The Age of Criticism.”* The “indepen¬ 
dence and humility” of the final sentence in the 
following paragraph put in perspective the 
recommendations with which I began this piece: 
that we need to look now and then a: the for¬ 
gotten taste-makers of the past—partly as 
talisman, partly as memento mori. 

But orte must remember (or remain a child where 
criticism is concerned) that a great deal of the best 
and most sensible criticism of any age is necessarily 
absurd. Hundreds of examples will occur to any¬ 
body: Goethe and Schiller thought so little of 
Holderlin that after a while they wouldn’t even 
answer his letters. “Ah, but we wouldn’t have been 
so foolish as Goethe and Schiller”, we always feel; 
“you won’t catch us making that mistake.” And 
you don’t: we love Holderlin. But some duckling 
we have never spared a smile for is our Holderlin, 
and half the swans we spent our Sundays feeding 
breadcrumbs to will turn out to have been Southeys. 
And just as we will have been wrong about such 
people, so all of our critics will have been wrong: 
it’s their mi tier, isn’t it?—it always has been. It is 
easy to nod to all this as a truism, but it is hard to 
feel it as a truth. To feel it is to be fortified in the 
independence and humility that we as readers ought 
to have. 


* The Third Book of Criticism. By Randall 
Jarrell. Faber, £4.50. 

* In Poetry and the Age. Faber, 1955 
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T he past ten years bear a certain simi¬ 
larity to their exact counterparts a century 
ago, the period between the end of the American 
Civil War (1861-65) and the depression of the 
1870s, The rise in power and autonomy of the 
Soviet Union has had an effect on world politics 
not unlike the rise of Imperial Germany; there 
has been no cataclysm like the Franco-Prussian 
war but the Middle Eastern wars have been an 
analogue for European conflict; the sudden 
dominance of OPEC is not unlike the sudden 
dominance of the United States in agricultural 
exports a century ago; we face a period of pro¬ 
longed recession as they faced it in the 1870s. 
Above all, the change in social and political 
attitudes and preoccupations in the period 
between the dominance of Harold Macmillan 
and the dominance of Hugh Scanlon is as 
marked, though quite different in character, as 
the contrast between the age of Palmerston and 
the age of Gladstone. 

One falls into a trap if one tries to carry the 
analogy very far, let alone propounds any such 
syllogism as that the Zeitgeist of a century only 
becomes apparent in its eighth decade (though 1 
would argue that what most people mean by 
“Victorian” or “19th-century” attitudes are 
primarily those of its last thirty years). But be¬ 
cause there is a real similarity in the sense of 
uncertainty which intelligent people felt then 
about their social and political institutions and 
those that they feel today, it is fortunate that his 
newspaper should have chosen last year to publish 
the political and social books, essays and editor¬ 
ials of Walter Bagehot, the most illustrious and 
illuminating commentator of that period. 

Bagehot, who wrote a series of biographical 
essays, three books on three separate subjects 
whose influence lasted long into this century, and 
at least two editorials a week for eighteen years, 
was a polymath in just the same way as his ad¬ 
miring opposite, Herbert Read (architect, artist, 
essayist, editor, anarchist), was one. The new 
edition of the biographical and literary studies 
was published some years ago. Here we have 


1 The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot. Edited by 
Norman St John Stevas. Volumes V-VIII (The 
Political Essays). The Economist, £25.00 (the set) 


The English Constitution (1867), Physics and 
Politics (1872), and most important over two 
volumes of editorials on home politics, defence, 
foreign policy and the Empire which Norman 
St John Stevas has carefully ferreted out, mostly 
from the marmoreal bound volumes of The 
Economist. 1 There are four more volumes of 
economic studies yet to come, and by the time 
The Economist has finally made amends for its 
contemporary vulgarity by publishing the com¬ 
plete works of its great editor, it will be possible 
to form a judgment on Bagehot as a thinker and 
writer which earlier commentators have never 
really had the adequate means to do. 

As one would expect from a professional 
politician, Norman St John Stevas (Conservative 
MP and an Arts and Education Minister in the 
Heath government) concentrates primarily on 
Bagehot’s political writings in his Introduction 
and has done so with skill and knowledge. More 
successfully than earlier commentators, including 
Richard Crossman in his introduction to The 
English Constitution (which he first published in 
Encounter in 1963), St John Stevas has analysed 
the extent to which Bagehot's description of how 
the British political and constitutional institu¬ 
tions really worked, the famous dichotomy 
between the “dignified” and the “efficient”, 
relied upon his social assumptions and his access 
to accurate information. He points out, for 
instance, that Bagehot underestimated the power 
of the Crown to interfere in those days, possibly 
that of the Prime Minister in relation to his col¬ 
leagues, and certainly the impending influence 
of the parties. But his whole Introduction con¬ 
stitutes an interesting and illuminating com¬ 
mentary on the way in which Bagehot has and 
has not dated over the past century, most particu¬ 
larly in regard to the two elements of the constitu¬ 
tion on which he laid greatest stress, the House 
of Commons and the Cabinet—as the “buckle” 
(or “hyphen”) which bound the executive and 
legislative powers of government. 

I havb some minor reservations about his judg¬ 
ments. For one thing, it is a false comparison to 
juxtapose the Prime Minister’s private office of 
60 people with the 1,292 people in the White 
House; for the former figure ignores the Cabinet 
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Office which is at least as large as the President's 
staff. More important, although I know the Tory 
party is in desperate straits, is it really necessary 
to try and enlist into its ranks, as both his editor 
and Robert Blake have done, a man who has been 
dead for nearly a century and who several times 
stood for Parliament as a Liberal? 

All his life [writes Norman St. John Stevas] 
Bagehot was an official Liberal but his true place 
is within the Conservative tradition. . . . His dis¬ 
senting background and the agriculturally domin¬ 
ated Tory party of his youth prevented any formal 
Tory affiliation in his lifetime, but he would have 
had no difficulty in linking himself with the moder¬ 
ate, progressive Toryism of the twentieth century, 
the Conservatives of Baldwin and Chamberlain, 
of Macmillan and Heath, of which Disraeli was the 
founder—one of the few contemporary facts of 
importance which Bagehot failed to perceive. 

This will not do. Although his social views were 
conservative, for he had confidence in the judg¬ 
ment and tolerance of the Victorian middle class 
and a respect for the way in which it had im¬ 
pelled the country through the social frustration 
of the 1830s and 1840s, although he was critical 
of the shallower kinds of radical, and occasion¬ 
ally of Gladstone himself, his strictures on 
Disraeli (“a light hack in a ploughing match”) 
were intended. Moreover, he opposed the Tories 
on two of the most important issues of the day; 
on Ireland in the 1860s and on the extension of 
Empire in the 1870s. lie was in favour of trade 
unions as a means of raising real wages and 
defended their right to strike; he saw them as a 
way of preventing intimidation by employers. 
He thought Forster’s Education Act one of the 
most important measures of his time, and his 
real contempt for Disraeli was based on his 
conviction that the latter had cynically extended 
the political franchise in 1867 in order to get mass 
support for social inaction: “The most ignorant 
and uneducated classes of England are, in the 
main, anti-Liberal, as in France, and it is upon 
this theory, as we believe, that Mr Disraeli has 
been resting all along, . ..” 
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I think he would have said of Stanley Baldwin 
as he said of Lord AJthorp that “it was the mis¬ 
fortune of his life that the simplicity of his pur¬ 
poses and the reliability of his character raised 
him at a great conjunction to a high place for 
which nature had not meant him”, of Harold 
Macmillan he might have said as he did of Robert 
Peel that he was the perfect constitutional states¬ 
man, a man of common opinions and uncommon 
abilities. And among contemporaries he might 
have reserved his admiration fof Harold Wilson, 
not for Edward Heath; he might have said of 
him as he said of Palmerston, “He had in him all 
that a common man has and something more.” 
He admired those who were politically light on 
their feet; he was scornful of the claims of the 
Leader figure, stridently emphasised by Carlyle. 
And he was ready to consider nationalisation, at 
least of the railways. “It would be very difficult 
to transfer [ownership to the Government], we 
know. But when great results are possible, we 
should carefully examine whether they arc not 
also attainable." This might have been wrilien by 
Beveridge or even Anthony Wedgwood Benn. 

T ur.RE was until a ciENKRATroN ago a strong 
liberal and Liberal tradition in British politics 
which is now turning in its sleep as the decline of 
British fortunes and increasing domestic tension 
make the older notions of Toryism or the doc¬ 
trines of the Labour party less and less relevant. 
It was this Liberal tradition, socially conserva¬ 
tive though it might be, but politically innovative, 
to which Bagehot belonged. He was for instance 
an advocate of life peerages a century before they 
transpired. Later historians do no service to him 
or to the historical truth by trying to put him 
into a false niche. 

There are other disservices which have some¬ 
times been done to Bagehot. One has been to 
accuse him of being hard-hearted, best expressed 
in Harold J. Laski’s remark that “his confidence 
in men—perhaps from professional bias—ceased 
below that stratum in society where the privilege 
of a bank account begins. . . .” It is true that, to 
quote Laski again, he had nothing of “that 
heedless and instinctive generosity which in men 
like Lincoln, Cobden, and Bright symbolised the 
essential morality of democratic endeavour.” 
But there are reasons for this. One was his 
knowledge of France where he had seen govern¬ 
ments overturned or hamstrung by populism. 
Another was his ignorance of the United States 
and of the way in which the tradition of “town 
meeting” democracy could be translated upwards 
to make a continental society governable. Yet 
another was his sense of the appalling inade¬ 
quacies of the British educational system for the 
development of a public opinion that could 
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participate in what in Physics and Politics he 
called “the Age of Discussion/* Intelligent 
Englishmen were as puzzled or frightened by their 
Lumpenproletariat in the 1870s, as puzzled as to 
how to bring it within the orbit of political 
decision-making as intelligent Englishmen in the 
1970s are frightened by the power of the trade 
unions or puzzled as to how to give them a con¬ 
stitutional role. But Bagehot’s caution was more 
judicious and less alarmist on the subject than, 
say, that of George Eliot or Matthew Arnold. 


T he other charge against Bagehot, de¬ 
veloped at some length by Henry Fairlie in 
an essay in Encounter (March 1971), is that he 
was glib, that he was really no more than the 
precursor of the modem political columnist viz. 
Bernard Levin, Lord Chalfont, Peter Jenkins, or 
Henry Fairlie himself. 

We titillate, we entertain, we write pour ipater la 
bourgeoisie (in the weeklies, in the quality Sundays, 
on television), and it is as profitable now as in his 
day. But, meanwhile, beyond the political processes 
which we describe with a thoroughness which 
amounts to intellectual acquiescence, wild voices 
can be heard, saying ignorantly or impatiently, 
what we have failed to say with instruction or 
consideration. 
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In the first place, it was not very profitable that. 
Bagehot was paid £780 a year as Editor of The 
Economist, Second, one can only sustain this 
view if one reads Bagehot's journalism plus his 
biographical studies and ignores his other work. 
Certainly, he was the inventor of a number of 
journalistic tricks which have become standard 
fare; the hypothetical question, the sardonic 
phrase (why is there no noun called “sardony”?), 
the racy style. Fairlie thinks he was preoccupied 
with political characters but thiS is wrong. He had 
to write about them because that was bow he 
earned his living; but I have never thought his 
historical or longer biographical studies his best 
work, strewn though they are with epigrams. 
The complexity of Bagehot’s thought really 
emerges from his books, and it is one of the 
virtues of The Economist series to set out his 
journalism and his considered work in juxta¬ 
position. Physics and Politics, though overtaken 
by the work of psychologists and sociologists 
(Jung, William James, Graham Wallas) early in 
this century, was for a generation almost as 
J mportant a contribution to sociological theory 
as The Descent of Man. Lombard Street was a 
book that revolutionised the whole perspective 
on central banking, not only in Britain but 
elsewhere. 

But there is another criticism which can be 
made both of Bagehot and his readers down the 
years. By describing our effective institutions, 
the Cabinet, the House of Commons, the Bank, 
the Civil Service, in such vivid terms; and by 
telling us we need not pay much attention to 
such ornamental features as the House of Lords, 
he unwittingly made three or four generations 
too complacent about the British constitutional 
system. I rarely find myself in agreement with the 
Hudson Institute, which has a high reputation 
for third-rate work, but its latest report on the 
decline of Britain, and the relevance of its institu¬ 
tions to this depressing process, has the ring of 
truth.* The failure of the House of Commons 
to extend the system of committee scrutiny 
beyond a narrow range of executive responsibili¬ 
ties; the inability of the Civil Service to meet the 
enormous increase in the demands that policy 
and circumstances have imposed on it; the 
inability of the Cabinet to act with sufficient 
speed or determination in a crisis, as demonstrated 
three times last year—over the Miners’ strike in 
February; over the Ulster workers’ strike in 
May; and the collapse of Cyprus in July—all of 
these are the consequence of a complacency about 


• The United Kingdom in 1980: The Hudson Report. 
By Edward Stillman and others. Associated 
Business Programmes, £3.95, paper £1.80 paperback 
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out political machinery for which Bagehot, 
devoted though I am to him, must bear a share 
of responsibility. If he were alive today he might 
speculate whether any element of the consti¬ 
tution remains “efficient.” But the fact that a 
man as intelligent as Norman St John Stevas 
can find so much to echo in Bagehot’s 


description of how the constitution worked a 
oentury ago, when the upper middle class ran the 
country and Britain ran the world, may reflect a 
political ossification from which countries which 
have known defeat or revolution do not suffer, 
and which may be at the core of many of our 
social and economic problems. 


Natural Disorders 

New Poetry — By Douglas Dunn 


N o matter how much the contemporary 
imagination strains for order and sym¬ 
metry, its products—and this does appear to 
apply to all schools—are strangely broken, able 
to contain opposites within the one creative 
temperament, lain Crichton Smith’s The Note¬ 
books of Robinson Crusoe 1 is a good example. At 
one moment his attention appears totally involved 
with a social poetry of characters and scenes. Yet 
in his title poem he is drawn towards a purely 
imaginative world which, if it has contemporary 
ramifications, is more a matter of creation than 
reflection from observable' social surfaces. 

There are sound critical reasons for wanting to 
see more poems by Smith that arc written from 
the part of his imagination which finds the 
asocial natural to it. During several years of 
reviewing poetry for Encounter my most consis¬ 
tent suggestion has been that more social or even 
political reflection is needed, and that a little 
deliberation in these matters might not be as 
obstructive as is generally thought. But in Smith’s 
case the suggestion must go the other way. That 
he has bravely encountered the social world with 
a sense of criticism and acute observation is 
admirable enough. The trouble is that although 
in such sequences as “By the Sea” his powers of 
observation are clear and sharp, his critical 
perspective is not nearly so demanding as the 
title of an earlier book —From Bourgeois Land — 
would suggest. Something personal gets in the 
way. There is a tendency to overstate, and this 
may well be nothing more than facility within a 
rough and ready practice of verse and metre 
leading him into a sentimental version of rhetoric. 
A poem like “The Workmen”, for instance, 
while certainly warm in feeling, caricatures the 
free creativity of workers on a building site. 
Social transcendence does appear to have been 
intended, but the result is too controversial to be 

1 The Notebooks of Robinson Crusoe. By Iaxn 
Crichton Smith. Gollancz, £2.60 


from the imagination, unless from that part of the 
imagination which indulges in wishful thinking 
more than it generates originality of point of 
view— 

How casual their grace 

though you can hear them swearing, see them mocking 

the spectators down below, appalled by height 
admiring for the moment the young boys 
in dusty trousers, comic acrobats. 

To write in that way docs prove benevolent 
motives in Smith’s outlook on the world. It also 
shows a failure to maintain realism parallel to the 
maintenance of a kindly attitude and an imagi¬ 
native response to what is seen. Do building 
workers sing “like birds”? Are they always 
“natural comics”? Is their “careless poise” 
characteristic? Do they possess, even momen¬ 
tarily, a “glory in the sun”? The nature of these 
formulations may display either lack of experience 
or a consciousness that is too eager to convert 
what has been seen into the imaginative ideology 
of the poet. 

The plainly visual, the everyday scene of the 
poem, is overridden for the satisfaction of 
ulterior motives. So much is made of it that what¬ 
ever originality was in Smith’s conception of the 
poem at its beginning rapidly undergoes linguis¬ 
tic and sentimental exhaustion. 

Smith's lack of precision in socially reflective 
poems would be more serious than it is were it not 
for his parallel interest in a writing which en¬ 
courages imagination rather than social conclu¬ 
sions. His poem “The Fall” is about exactly 
that— 

The Art or life? Which Is the way to go? 

To hear the water breaking on far shores 
is an obsession immediacy might end 
by the limitations of the common door 
and common windows of our common houses. 

But always there's the roar of another wind 
and hints and rumours of another snow 
and see things beneath ordinary surfaces. 
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Five more stanzas of similarly controlled writing 
within a mode more old-fashioned than tradi¬ 
tional directs attention to a recognition of tedium 
instead of artistry. What the poem says is interest¬ 
ing, but phrases like “the common day’s un¬ 
questioned light", which were brushed behind the 
door fifty sweepings ago, do nothing to help it. 
The drama of the poem’s argument—that 
necessity to attend to both the real, observable 
world and the unknown—is central to Smith’s 
work. 

Using both prose and verse. Smith in his title 
poem dispenses with indignation, conclusions, 
moral evocations and sociological analyses with¬ 
out shedding his bona fides as the sort of poet for 
whom society is an important subject. Techni¬ 
cally, that awkward conciliation between strict 
numbers and a less demanding practice of metre 
is tamed and Smith has the opportunity to allow 
his writing to follow the contours of imagination. 
In “Old Woman", Smith’s obsessive title and 
subject, he does provide an example of how well 
he can use standard techniques. 


he world s room , 2 Norman MacCaig’s new 
book, presumably takes its title from the 
border ballad “Lidward”—“The world’s room, 
let them beg through life.” If beggary suggests 
independence and enterprising improvisation, 
then these have been virtues of MacCaig’s poetry 
for years. Recently he has loosened up his forms 
and put more faith in free veise than would have 
seemed likely to a reader of his earlier books. As 
an artificer of hard lines, regular stanzas, rhymes, 
MacCaig is less self-consciously brilliant than 
used to be the case. A characteristic poem by 
MacCaig holds sensuous invention and intellec¬ 
tual resourcefulness together as part of the one 
ploy. His gleeful cunning in the use of words, 
though now less gleeful and less cunning than in 


* The World's Room. By Norman MacCaig. 
Chatto & Wind us. £1.50 
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the past, is still a practice he obviously enjoys— 

Impossible to call a lamb a lambkin 
or say eftsoons or spell you ladye. 

My shining armour bleeds when it’s scratched: 

I blow the nose that's part of my visor. 

When I go pricking o’er the plain 
I say Fight pence please to the sad conductress. 

The towering landscape you live in has printed 
on its portcullis Bed and Breakfast. 

“Gone are the Days", though typical in its 
geniality, is less tightly organised than a poem 
like “Wordy Love Song.” MacCaig appears as 
much encouraged by the opportunity to be 
verbally playful as to be erotic—- 

I'll give you a verb that’s full of love 
Because it's "love”: but though it’s love 
It's sharp enough to snip the heads off 
Imperfect, disgrace, deflower, unlovely. 

Then what a singing of sighs, a consort 
Of hands and lips. And we’d compose then 
(Putting our heads and hands together) 

The tremblingest, truest, long life sentence. 

Always attentive to turning reality upside 
down, inside out and outside in by a process of 
verbal wit, this has meant in MacCaig’s work a 
fidelity to inspiring landscapes and places rather 
than social conscience. The poetry does not suffer 
because of that. The pictorial triumph that ends 
“Blackbird in a Sunset Bush” is proof enough— 

The gravity of beauty— 
how thoughtfully, how pensively he puts it, 
charcoal philosopher 
in ins blazing study — 

which has the disinterested charm and detachment 
that marks his best work. Interestingly, it sur¬ 
vives his adoption of freer forms, which does say 
something about rhyme and metre. 

/ can praise 

What never was tortured between true and false , 

he says in “One Way Journey.” Much of 
MacCaig’s poetry fits into that area, an amoral, 
imaginative territory of mind, landscape and 
creatures. In “Progress” and “Aesthetics” he is 
more critical, attempting to dissociate himself 
from the obstructively mundane. The imaginative- 
intellectual harmony he wants, and in his best 
poems achieves, has led him into a colloquial 
surrealism in “Between Two Nowheres.” A 
civilised dignity about his writing prevents him 
from taking even that tentative surrealism to the 
lengths that might be possible for a younger poet. 
The World's Room is the best of his recent collec¬ 
tions; it has the sureness of thought, confidence, 
and hardness of line Iain Crichton Smith seldom 
manages, though Smith does possess a social 
eagerness and capability MacCaig has never 
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Considered natural to his own writing. It would be 
j&ice to have a Scottish poet called “MacSmith.” 
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O ver a long career Geoffrey Grigson* 
has behaved according to strict principles 
in criticism and scrupulousness in the art of 
writing poems. Technically, his poems can only 
be described within the orders and manners of a 
wholly individual handling of rhythms and sub¬ 
jects. In his angular lyrics his rhythms, if odd at 
first to the ear, are also precise with that un¬ 
expected accuracy found only in the work of 
poets for whom an organically rhythmic writing 
is primary among their technical concerns, and 
in which regulation is invented, or discovered, or, 
if identifiable metres are used, overcome. In this 
example, a whole poem called “Evenings”, 
Grigson’s method achieves simplicity of the sort 
entirely native to verse in English, and perhaps 
to the language itself— 

Dawns being after all on tap 
Whet esoever hv are, 

AiJmit to me when you last saw 
The Morning Star? 

laving inside our 
Port-holed ark 
H e see with despondence 
Every day go dark. 

In his offended satirical blastings at Alvarez 
and Larkin, skill and mischief are part of the 
same explosive parcel. There will be some anxious 
to toe Grigson's lines here. But that side of his 
poetic personality given over to bawling “No!” 
is, as it must be, the least attractive. His best 
thoughts arc confirmations of a resolute will to 
live. He insists on a sensuous acceptance of 
nature, the countryside, and love. His typical 
regret, as, though mutedly, in “Evenings”, is at 
refusals to seize the wholeness of life and “natural 
best being.” Unlike so many poets whose assump¬ 
tions are directed towards “liberation” and 
happiness, Grigson’s life-philosophy is coherent. 
It is only in his literary satires that he loses his 
characteristic tenderness. These satires arc un¬ 
doubtedly immediate in relation to his view of 
life. Yet when he writes of the thwarted happiness 
of a French craftsman in “Quel Histoire”, it is 
with such a moving wholeness of sympathy and 
regret that 1 can hardly draw any other conclusion 
than that literary satire is too closely involved 
with the savagery of its traditions to be capable 
of any conclusions other than distorted ones. 


3 Angles and Circles. By Geoffrey Grigson. 
Gollancz, £2.60 

* High Island. By Richard Murphy. Faber, £1.25 


P oets like Iain Crichton Smith, George. 

Mackay Brown, Norman Nicholson and 
Richard Murphy have cultural and local ties 
that make them peripheral to whatever in con¬ 
temporary cultural life can be called central. Not 
only a Scot, Smith speaks and writes in Gaelic, 
and is part of the renewal of Gaelic poetry. 
Geography alone would be enough to secure the 
distance between Brown and the expectations of 
metropolitan taste. It is this persistence of Scot¬ 
land, Ireland and Wales in our times as culturally 
separate entities—at once impudent and glorious 
—which makes a mockery, for many of the poets 
who live there, of the recent demands that a 
theoretical imagination be known as the True 
Style of the Age in poetry. The relaxation from 
pressures of place and history that may well be 
required for that suggestion to he valid simply 
does not exist for a poet like Richard Murphy, 4 
whose locality is the west coast of Ireland. 
“Tradition” is less vague for Murphy, less like 
ideology, and much less involved with political 
associations that are certainly implicit in some 
English interpretations of the idea. When 
“tradition” is obvious in place, landscape, 
language and character, or in the closeness of 
“folk art” to “Art”, then it is a phenomenon to 
be taken into account and perhaps even cherished. 
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Books and Writers 


Poetry as craft Is a peculiarly Irish under¬ 
standing of it. It is a way of practising poetry 
upheld by Seamus Heaney as well as Richard 
Murphy. Indeed, in countries or regions where 
there actually are craftsmen employed in the 
rural trades, where there are fishermen and 
ploughmen, boatwrights and men skilled in 
traditional ways of working with stone, to see the 
poet as a craftsman is to suggest a socially 
binding role. 

Belief in craft, however, does not absolve a 
poet from the possibility of writing not entirely 
successful poems. Murphy’s longer poems do 
encourage him to unload metaphorical slack, an 
example of which can be seen in the first verse of 
“Seals at High Island.’’ His shorter poems avoid 
that. “Lullaby” is as pure and sweet as X. J. 
Kennedy’s little poem “Elegy.” “Jurors”, too, a 
bewildered lament for the old world, is a narra¬ 
tive lyric of great beauty, and it is from simplicity 
and directness rather than more elaborately 
designed poems that Murphy can draw his best 
lines, though in the long poem of his previous 
book, The Battle of Aughrim, he frequently 
succeeded in writing at length with that same 
simplicity and assurance which are distinctive in 
“Song for a Corncrake” and “Granite Globe” 
in High Island. 


Q uizzical, quick, cosmopolitan, and a user 
of several different styles of writing, Herbert 
Lomas 8 is virtually Richard Murphy’s opposite. 
Craft is replaced by more urban principles such 
as cleverness, adaptability and improvisation. For 
instance, Lomas not only writes a faux naif light 
verse in the cheeky English manner—all innocent 
one minute, and knowing the next—but is drawn 
towards intensely imaginative short lyrics as well. 

Anger is usually understated in political poems 
like “In Spite of Everything Most of the Middle 
Classes Never Get Hurt”, or “ ‘Avarice & Usury 


* Private and Confidential. By Herbert Lomas. 
London Magazine Editions, £1.00 


& Precaution Must Be Our Gods For a Little 
Longer Still’.” He is too concerned with being 
inventive to approach these subjects other than 
on their flanks. Feigned innocence of imagination 
confronts pain and perplexity in "The Byways of 
Desire” and “A Night at the Astral.” Vulner¬ 
ability before experience, and the largeness of 
existence with its togetherness of threats and 
exhilarations, is a consistent theme. Like Peter 
Porter, he frequently invents sfories, or “fictions”, 
as in “Short Story”, and he does seem a similar 
kind of poet to Porter, though more humble in 
scale. At times, too, his sense of humour works 
like D. J. Enright’s, recognising the bothersome 
in such a way that sanity is preserved and hys¬ 
teria put off until tomorrow. As with Enright, and 
occasionally in Peter Porter’s poems, the writing 
sometimes looks like a juggling with the super¬ 
ficial. At least one finger, though, is kept free to 
point towards the profound or disturbing. 

In spite of his inclination to be talkative, 
Lomas impresses most when he allows his 
imagination the freedom it deserves. From “Clear 
Night”— 

On a night like this 

Dead people 

Can use the moonlight 

Like a telephone. 

Lomas's varieties, more extreme than that 
clash of imagination and society in Smith’s work, 
put the dilemmas of the contemporary poet on 
show. One impulse makes him write political 
verse, light verse, socially reflective verse. Another 
obliges him to satisfy his admiration of Horace’s 
Odes by imitating a few examples. Another makes 
him willing to surrender to perceptions his 
imagination offers for the taking. He can be 
subjective and autobiographical as well as more 
generously objective. Free verse suits him when 
he thinks it necessary, as well as the fascination 
of trying out traditionally versed procedures. 
Tradition, if you like, is honoured by the same 
hand that doesn’t care if it is seen to subvert it as 
well. 
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Cyril Connolly 

By Peter Quennell 

M y friendship with Cyril Connolly, one 
of the most interesting and rewarding 
associations of my life, continued over fifty years. 
1 met him in the autumn of 1923, soon after 1 had 
gone up to Balliol; 1 saw him for the last time 
only a few months ago, when he was about to 
leave England on what proved to be a fatal 
journey; and we then agreed that we must meet 
again as soon as he returned home. Our last 
conversation was by telephone between his 
Weymouth Street clinic and my Chelsea house. 
His voice was barely audible and, at some 
moments, indeed, scarcely recognisable. But he 
said he was sorry that, when 1 visited the clinic a 
day or two earlier, he had not been well enough to 
see me; and I promised I would pay him another 
visit next week. Until then, I bade him goodbye; 
and he repeated the word “goodbye” with what I 
felt to be a tragic emphasis. 

During that half-century our relationships, 
and, naturally, the course of Cyril’s own life, 
went through many different stages. At Oxford, 
he was a slim, alert young man, a brilliant member 
of the undergraduate coterie that “Sligger” 
Urquhart, the youth-loving Dean of our college, 
used to assemble in his rooms. He was irreverent, 
gaily cynical, though deeply devoted to one or 
two gifted friends he had brought with him from 
Eton, a focus of wk and ribald gossip, and a 
source of learned information about Greek and 
Roman literature. He read and quoted the works 
of Petronius, while most of his contemporaries, 
including myself (whose knowledge of the classics 
was far less extensive, and who had never learned 
to write Greek verse) were still worshipping at 
the shrines of Keats and Shelley. 

The attribute I found especially agreeable, 
however, was his gift of lending a poetic aura to 
every experience that came his way. Through his 
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Imaginative eyes one saw the world afresh; and 
when we explored together die reaches of the 
Oxford Canal— we despised the commonplace 
charms of the Isis and the Cherwetl—he recorded 
his impressions in a characteristic letter, after* 
wards reprinted in an article: 1 “I haunt tho 
Oxford Canal”, he wrote, “where the squat tower 
of the Castle looks more like Provence than 
anything . . . old houses, flowering chestnut and 
lilac hang over the dirty water and music comes 
from ancient inns.” And he proceeded to cite 
some beautiful verses by the Chinese lyricist Li Po, 
recently translated by Arthur Waley. 

On leaving Oxford, for the first and almost the 
last time in his life, Cyril was obliged to adopt a 
thoroughly uncongenial occupation. But he soon 
escaped, secured the post of aide-de-camp and 
amanuensis to the fastidious Anglo-American 
litterateur Logan Pearsall Smith, who gave him 
a small but adequate salary and all the in¬ 
dependence that he needed, and presently married 
a charming American girl, in whose company 
he travelled around Europe and, at regular inter¬ 
vals, set up house in London, where they enter¬ 
tained a multitude of friends. 

This was perhaps his calmest and happiest 
period, during which, he says, he “lived for 
beauty”, surrounded by the beloved pets, particu¬ 
larly a pair of semi-domesticated ring-tailed 
lemurs, that became an important part of his 
existence. In those days, I think, he was as near 
to contentment as he was ever capable of being. 
But then, Cyril was a born Romantic; and 1 used 
to annoy him by reciting Shelley’s lines: 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sin ceres/ laughter 

With some pain is fraught. . . . 

and suggesting that they perhaps recalled his own 
emotional vicissitudes. 

He indignantly denied the resemblance, and 
said he supposed 1 thought that 1 was a repre¬ 
sentative of classicism; which, judging by the 
absurd untidiness of my private life, I quite 
obviously wasn’t. Yet in The Unquiet Grave I 
find a significant passage: “. . . ‘Living for 
beauty’: in one lovely place always pining for 
another; with the perfect woman imagining one 
more perfect. . ..” The Unquiet Grave is not only 
a lament for lost happiness, but provides a clue 
to the emotional unrest that had slowly brought 
about its ruin. Cyril was seldom content with 
what he had, and perpetually dreamed either of 
what had been, or, given other circumstances. 
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might be. He liked to introduce an element of 
fine complexity into any sentimental relationship 
that he had built up; and Palinurus, tells us that 
he produced his famous book while, "as a man, he 
was suffering from a private grief—a separation 
for which he felt to blame. . . 


Y et it was towards the close of his 
first happy marriage, when disruptive in¬ 
fluences were already working, that he wrote his 
admirable Enemies of Promise (1938), and during 
a later crisis, to 
exorcise his sense 
of guilt, that he 
composed The Un¬ 
quiet Grave (1944- 
45). Cyril needed 
a problem: there 
must always be 
two faces haunting 
his imagination, 
two magnet ic poles 
pulling at his heart 
and dividing his 
allegiance. The 
Cyril of The Un¬ 
quiet Grave, domi¬ 
nated by his mem¬ 
ories of the past, 
his fear of the 
future and his 
fierce dislike of 
the present day, 
remained with us 
until the end. This 
is not the place 
to analyse his 
character; but 1 
believe that cer¬ 
tain of its aspects 
—the most typi¬ 
cally “Palinuroid” 
traits—sprang 
from his early be¬ 
lief, right or wrong, 
that his mother had deserted him. Mrs Connolly, 
whom I once met, was a dignified, attractive 
woman; Major Connolly, a mildly eccentric and 
slightly unattractive figure, who spent his morn¬ 
ings at the Natural History Museum, where he 
classified the shells of snails (on which he was a 
renowned authority), his afternoons at the Wind¬ 
mill Theatre, inspecting its scantily clothed girls, 
and his evenings eating a modest dinner at a 
small “family" hotel in South Kensington. The 
Connollys had parted while their son was still a 
boy; and Mrs Connolly had gone abroad. Hence, 

I think, Cyril’s enduring dread of desertion; 


which he aggravated by a tendency to provoke 
the crises most likely to imperil his domestic 
peace of mind. 


S o far I have dwelt, possibly at excessive 
length, on the gloomier side of Cyril’s life. 
Despite his woes, which he never hesitated to 
advertise, he had a marvellous sense of fun, and, 
despite his prejudices, whiclj were often wildly 
savage, an enormous generosity. He gave splendid 
presents—I own a number of valuable books 

allusively inscribed 
by him; and he 
loved to hold a 
party. He was a 
natural host, 
whereas I am a 
natural guest; and 
he derived unfail¬ 
ing pleasure from 
his friends’ en¬ 
joyment. His 
moods varied; but 
if he were in a 
blithe mood—and, 
had he been of¬ 
fended or disap¬ 
pointed, the com¬ 
pany soon became 
aware of it—no 
one could be fun¬ 
nier. His jokes 
were sometimes 
cruel; but then, he 
was equally cruel 
upon the subject 
of himself; and he 
was the only man 
I have ever met 
who could make a 
pun amusing. Not 
that, like Oscar 
Wilde, he put his 
talents into his 
work, and his 
genius into his life. His conversation and his 
literary work had very much the same qualities— 
a similar verve and penetrative insight, which 
went straight to the centre of the topic under 
discussion and quickly turned it inside out. 
Writing newspaper articles was a task he found 
tedious; and he would sometimes review a book 
that had evidently bored him. “Cyril isn’t trying”, 
one said as one read the first few paragraphs; 
until a sudden flash o£ humour or an unexpected 
image revealed the artist hidden behind the 
journalist. Here and there he was apt to over¬ 
praise, because an author had aroused his per- 
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sonal sympathies, or launched a pleasant train 
of thoughts. But he had no patience with modish 
pretensions, vapid theorising or imperfect scholar¬ 
ship. Certain best-selling writers, whom he had 
offended, saw in him their arch-enemy. 

His victims were frequently moved to protest 
that, considering the critical weight he carried, 
he had not published many books himself. This 
he freely admitted. He was “a l;t 2 y, irresolute 
person”, he agreed, “over vain and over modest, 
unsure in my judgments and unable to finish 
what I have begun.” He lacked the stubborn 
mechanical energy that carries most of us along; 
for Cyril was both a perfectionist (who declared 
in The Unquiet Grave that ‘‘the more books we 
read, the clearer it becomes that the true function 
of a writer is to produce a masterpiece, and that 
no other task is of any consequence”) and a 
hedonist who could only set to work in a pro¬ 
pitious frame of mind and amid appropriate sur¬ 
roundings. Once, 1 recollect, an unwary publisher 
commissioned him to write a travel-book. 
He duly visited the places he had promised to 
describe, taking with him the attractive young 
woman he had engaged to supply a series of 
photographs. But, on his return, he gaily in¬ 
formed the publisher that he could not possibly 
fulfil his contract; Ire had fallen in love with his 
photographer, he announced, and was feeling 
“far too happy.” Though the publisher had often 
heard his authors explain that they could not 
complete a job because they were too ill or 
wretched, this was his first experience of en¬ 
countering an excessively euphoric writer; and it 
so bewildered him that he decided to abandon 
the struggle, and forget the sum he had advanced. 

Y et Cyril succeeded in producing a 
small group of books that, I am sure, will 
keep his name alive. The autobiographical 
chapters he added to Enemies of Promise give us 
a brilliantly detailed picture of the early Georgian 
period; his volumes of collected essays are full of 
good tilings, which include some of the finest 
modern parodies yet written; and The Unquiet 
Grave is undoubtedly the masterpiece (albeit a 
minor masterpiece. But does it signify, after all, 
whether a genuine work of art is big or little?) 
that he had always dreamed that he might one 
day produce. Nobody else could have composed 
it, or, indeed, any book remotely like it. His 
celebrated “word-cycle”, from beginning to end, 
is an essential expression of his character, of his 
vitality and his sloth, his gaiety and his melan¬ 
choly, his classical humanism and his dark 
romantic pessimism, all rendered into clear and 
elegant prose. Cyril’s distinctive voice sounds 
from every page of the volume. I find it difficult 
to remember that, in ordinary social life, at a club, 
a dinner-party or the corner of a London street, 

I shall never hear that voice again. 


Friend of Promise 

By John Lehmann 

T o most readers under 50 today, I imagine 
Cyril Connolly was the magisterial critic of 
the Sunday Times (London), erudite and enter¬ 
taining at the same time, who had highly indivi¬ 
dual tastes in many things beside literature, who 
wrote like an angel and liked to be a bit of a 
buffoon. And people also almost certainly 
remember him as the wit who coined an epigram 
that has entered the storehouse of the English 
language: “In every fat man there is a thin man 
struggling to get out.” 

If he had died twenty years ago, he would have 
been thought of above all as the Editor of 
Horizon , that literary magazine which had done 
so much to keep the Philistines at bay during the 
War, and whose rich harvest was so dazzlingly 
displayed in his anthology The Golden Horizon. 
Fifteen years earlier still, in 1939, he would have 
been mourned as the author of Enemies of 
Promise, a book that delighted a whole intellec¬ 
tual generation by its witty exposure of the pitfalls 
in the literary career and the mixed pains and 
pleasures of an English Public School education. 

Cyril Connolly was, in fact, a man of many 
gifts and diverse ambitions. In an article on 
Andrd Gide’s I^es faux Monnayeurs (The 
Counterfeiters , 1925), one of his best though 
perhaps not the last word on that seminal novel, 
he described Gide as “the apostle of the Hybrids”, 
and wrote: 

“The Hybrid is perpetually haunted by a conviction 
of exile, his spirit is expended in home-sickness, 
his intellect in trying to discover what is his 
home. . . . With spiritual hybrids it is worse. 
Homeless since the loss of Eden, these Cains and 
Ishmaels acquire a conviction of guilt as profound 
as their sensation of exile. This leads to a passionate 
curiosity that sends them experimenting everywhere 
to find out where they belong, but dictated as it is 
by conscience, and not by science, it trails away * 
into sensationalism, or dies on the rich luxurious 
wail that is the war-cry of these dangerously articu¬ 
late people, and which, loaded with lyric beauty 
and self-pity, must surely drown ail refrains of 
hymns and psalm tunes. . . 

This description of the Hybrid seems to me in 
some ways truer of Connolly himself than of 
Gide, particularly in such phrases as “conviction 
of guilt”, “sensation of exile”, or “the rich 
luxurious wail”, “loaded with lyric beauty and 
self-pity.” Since his death, I have been thinking 
about the phases of his life, especially where they 
intersected with my own, and trying to determine 

John Lehmann was editor of '"Penguin New 
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in which, of all the many homes he sought, he 
found that to which he truly belonged—if indeed 
he ever found out. 

In the autobiographical part of Enemies of 
Promise (1938), called “A Georgian Boyhood”, 
he describes how, after a pretty hellish first two 
years at Eton, he became rather a dandy, popular 
in spite of being no good at games, and by his 
sophistication, his mocking tongue, and capacity 
for being funny, became a member of the exclu¬ 
sive society of “Pop” with all its privileges 
including that of wearing fancy waistcoats. It is 
just so that 1 remember him, standing outside his 
study and teasing me, a new boy, head of my 
Election (that is, my year) and therefore vested 
with a certain limited authority. The grin on his 
always cat-like face confused me, and in my 
innocence I didn’t know how to cope with the 
teasing; but there was never any trace of bullying 
about it. 

His success at Eton marked him. He was con¬ 
firmed in his belief that it paid to be funny, and 
the habit of being a jester never left him. When he 
wrote parodies or send-ups in later life, they 
always, it seems to me, had an clement of school¬ 
boy clowning about them. In fact it became a 
weakness rather than a virtue, something he’d 
fall back on when a book he was reviewing 
bored him. 

The other, much more important thing he 
learnt at Eton was to love the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome. This, I believe, was deep and 
fertilising, and gave him his understanding of style 
as well as his life-long attachment to civilised 
pagan values. Homer, Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
Catullus, and the Greek Anthology: as he con¬ 
fessed in the last article he ever wrote, these were 
his touchstones all through his career, though, 
perhaps surprisingly, he added Petronius to them. 

He once told me that he would have liked, 
almost more than anything else, to have been able 
to visit the picture gallery filled with Greek master¬ 
pieces that Encolpius wanders into in the Satyr- 
icon. And, only a few years ago, he discovered in 
my library an original 18th-century edition of the 
fragments, the first English translation in fact; 
and he asked me to leave it to him in my will. I 
wish 1 had given it to him then and there. 

W hen he left Eton, in the early 1920s, 
he went up to Oxford, which provided him 
with what was in a way an ideal existence: good 
living, an appreciative audience, the vision of a 
sparkling literary career stretching out before 
him, and no nonsense about hard work. He made 
a lot of new friends, to add to those he had made 
at Eton, and most of them remained so for life. 
The difficulties started after he went down. He 
became for a time secretary to that rich and 


fastidious, aphorism-collecting man of letters, 
now so little remembered, Logan Pearsall Smith. 
This was undoubtedly good for him in his training 
as a stylist: he learnt to be acutely aware of the 
ambushes of clichd that lie in wait for the budding 
young writer, especially if he starts his career in 
journalism and reviewing. But he had discovered 
that he was a gourmet: and that implied plenty of 
money which he didn’t have, or singing for his 
supper at which he had become an adept, even 
if it wasted his time. 

And he also discovered that his own especial 
deadly sin was Sloth. In his Introduction to The 
Condemned Playground (1944) he wrote: 

“Like most critics I drifted into the profession 
through a lack of moral stamina: I wanted to be a 
poet, and to revive the epic; I wanted to write a 
novel about Archaic Greece—but my epic and my 
novel fell so short of the standards which my 
reading had set me that I despaired of them, and, 
despairing, slipped into the interim habit of writing 
short-term articles about books. ... I wish I had 
been a better critic and that 1 had not written 
brightly, because I was asked to, about so many 
baa books.” 

In his diary extract, “England,. Not my 
England”, also included in The Condemned 
Playground , he paints a vivid picture of his state 
of mind between 1927 and 1929. He already shows 
unmistakable traits of the Hybrid, “a profound 
sensation of exile . . . conviction of guilt”, and 
a restless uncertainty about his real home, 
spiritual as well as material. He speaks of his 
love of England; and immediately after of the 
nausea it inspires in him, all the horrors of which 
Paris, in his simplifying mood of revulsion, seems 
to be wonderfully free. He confesses that he 
suffers from persecution mania, a trait that I 
believe was always to stay with him, and was 
the cause of the coldness, even rudeness, that 
he was apt to display at social gatherings. 

At the beginning of 1929 he makes a resolve: 
“To be altogether more advanced and intelligent, 
to have more friendships and fewer affairs, to 
write and read more than I eat and drink, to 
revisit Paris and write a prize novel. . . .” 

Not long after, he did write a novel. The Rock 
Pool (1935), which eventually came out in Paris 
because English publishers found it too “in¬ 
decent.” How odd that objection seems today! 
The very occasional success of the unfortunate 
hero, or anti-hero, in getting into bed with one 
of the pretty expatriate girls of Trou-sur-Mer, 
who nearly all turn out to be in love with one 
another, would not raise an eyebrow in the ’70s; 
nor did it, apparently, in 1947 when it at last 
found a publisher over here. “But The Rock Pool 
was not the prize novel he wanted to write; 
light and entertaining enough, it nevertheless 
showed few of the gifts that go to make a bora 
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novelist. Many years later, after the last War, 
he started another novel, parts of which were 
published serially, but he never finished it. I 
remember him telling me once that he had 
thought of a brilliant idea for a new novel, but 
his imagination conjured up the scenes in it so 
vividly that he just lay on his sofa chuckling to 
himself. Not a word was ever set down on paper. 
Sloth again? Partly; but rather, 1 think, lack of 
aptitude. The novel was not to prove the home 
he was looking for. 


A COUPLE OF YEARS LATER, he brought OUt 
Enemies of Promise. One of Cyril’s bravest 
assertions was that the only point of writing was 
“to write a masterpiece.” Enemies of Promise 
seemed at the time very nearly that. I remember 
what pleasure it gave me to find the poison weeds 
that rise up to choke young writing talent—the 
temptations of politics, or journalism, of day¬ 
dreaming and drink and many other snares, so 
precisely labelled for the time, so wittily analysed, 
and yet with such bitter passion. And the first 
part. Predicament , with its division of contem¬ 
porary writers into the Mandarin and Vernacular, 
I found full of exciting insights. Re-reading it 
today, however, I am disappointed to find some 
of the generalisations far too sweeping and even 
slapdash, and some of the judgments distinctly 
dated. Again, many of the “enemies”—though 
there are still plenty of them around—have 
changed with the limes. 

I have already mentioned the long autobio¬ 
graphical essay “A Georgian Boyhood,” which still 
seems to me the best piece of writing in the book. 
With its candour, its amusing frankness, especially 
about the effect on intelligent schoolboys of 
Falemian draughts of Roman poetic philosophy 
about sex and the enjoyment of life, it showed 
not only an absence of the usual old boy’s 
sentimentality but a deep feeling for the value of 
friendship. I believe he could have gone on from 
there, at a later stage in his life, to write a full 
summing-up— that could have been the true 
masterpiece within his grasp. 

He had been working for the New Statesman, 
but the opportunity to escape from the treadmill 
of weekly journalism came very soon after, when 
he and his well -to-do friend Peter Watson, with 
the initial help of Stephen Spender, decided 
(just before the 1939 War broke out) to found 
the monthly magazine Horizon. “A Review of 
Literature and Art” the first number announced, 
and “our standards are aesthetic and our 
politics are in abeyance.” I had been editing New 
Writing for several years by then, and the idea 
grew up, perhaps because Spender had been one 


of my closest collaborators, that some feud-to- 
the-death existed between the two editorial 
offices. A friendly rivalry certainly existed which 
was probably good for us both. I think the tone 
of the two magazines was sharply different, 
especially when Penguin New Writing was born 
out of the old hard-cover series; but in fact, as 
far as contributors went, we constantly over¬ 
lapped. How could that fail to be so, as we had 
so many friends in common among the younger 
writers? In any case as the War went on and 
paper rationing and other production troubles 
threatened our existence, Cyril and I were driven 
closer together. Horizon had, I thought, a 
chancy brilliance. There were periods when. 
Cyril seemed to have lost the keen interest of the 
early days, though he could make up by the wit 
and flavour of his own “Comments.” 

In one thing, however, he remained un¬ 
shakable: the conviction that the freedom of 
writers to express themselves as they felt must 
always be defended against the war bureaucrats 
and hyper-patriots who hated it. The castigator 
of the Enemies of Promise had become the 
friend of promise indeed, and in the most 
difficult circumstances. 

Cyril finally got bored. One could make out a 
case for his editorship of Horizon being his 
greatest contribution to letters in his time; but 
by 1949 he was restless and dissatisfied again. 
“Cyril must have a break” was the theme of his 
helpers—though I was inclined to think that 
some of them needed a rest more than he did. 
He let it be known that he was planning to take 
a sabbatical year off. Of course this was im¬ 
possible. An editor as personal as he was can’t 
just disappear for twelve numbers and then start 
again where he left off. Cyril came to realise this. 
A few months later, over a bottle of wine at my 
club, he offered me Horizon at a reduced price. 

I could not find the money, but in any case I 
doubt very much if it would have been a sensible 
plan to pursue. Cyril bade his magazine farewell 
with a characteristic cry of picturesque but 
exaggerated doom: 

"It is closing time in the gardens of the West, and 

from now on an artist will be judged only by the 

resonance of his solitude or the quality of his 

despair.” 


he Unquiet Grave, “a word-cycle by 
Palinurus”, first appeared as a publication 
by Horizon in 1944. How strange that this 
plangent primer of angst-ridden hedonism should 
appear in the year of D-Day—a contrast that 
startled many readers whose emotions were far 
more engaged with the fortunes of their friends 
and relations in the final battles against the 
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Nazis on the other side of the Channel than in 
such heavy lament for the lost pleasures of peace¬ 
time lotus-eating. But there was more to it than 
that. Cyril was pitting his own powers as an 
aphorist against the French masters, in par¬ 
ticular Saint-Beuvc and Chamfort. It was a 
brave efTort, but 1 don’t think it really stood up 
to its pretensions. The tone still seems today, as 
it did then, too self-indulgently nostalgic, dying 
on that “rich luxurious wail loaded with lyric 
beauty and self-pity” that he had long before 
spotted as a characteristic of the Hybrid. 

It was beautifully written and more, gave 
fascinating illustration to a side of his complex 
temperament that had been growing since 
Oxford: an empathy with the world of exotic 
plants and fruits and those frail wild animals, 
such as lemurs, which have an almost human 
look of poignant doom about them. I have often 
wished that he had written more about them, 
though he sometimes returned to the subject in 
the weekly articles he began to write for the 
Sunday Times soon after Horizon folded. I can 
envisage a quite special and unique book about 
his feelings for the rarer side of nature—or 
perhaps it might have been an important part of 
that summing up he never got down to. There 
is something almost tragically ironic about the 
fact that Cyril, who affected to despise collections 
of journalism, did nothing but publish such 
collections of his own journalism in the last 
phase of his life. Necessity drove: how much 
more than Maugham (whom he admired too 
unreservedly) did he deserve riches, case, and 
freedom in his last years. 

The last occasion I was with Cyril for any 
length of time was, oddly enough, in Texas, in 
the spring of 1971. The Humanities Research 
Center of the University of Texas had prepared 
a magnificent exhibition to illustrate the “Hundred 
Key Books” that he had chosen in his mono¬ 
graph on The Modern Movement , and invited him 
over to Austin for the opening. I was working 
as a Visiting Professor there at the time, and we 
were constantly in one another’s company. I 
often wondered how the craze for making such 
catalogues had taken hold of him (for it started 
very early on, in the pages of Enemies of Promise). 
If it had been called “Cyril Connolly’s favourite 
hundred books in the Modem Movement” it 
would have been a truer description. All his 
choices were English, American, or French. He 
excused himself for this; but all the same a 
modern movement without Bunin, or Rilke, or 
Kafka, or Svevo, or Cavafy was hardly a 

1 See, in Encounter, Frank Kermode’s critique 
“Modernisms”, March and April 1966. 


complete panorama. 1 In any case, the exhibition 
honoured the book in spectacular fashion. 


T BEGAN THESE REFLECTIONS On CyrO 
A Connolly's career with the feeling that with 
all his gifts he never found a proper home, the 
ideal containing vessel for them. And yet the very 
diversity of his attempts created something else, 
a home with many unfinished rooms, stamped 
with a unique personality, a not to be despised 
achievement in itself. The Austin exhibition 
provided a kind of apotheosis for Cyril as critic, 
arbiter of taste, and bibliophile. Only Texas 
could have put it on. It was a joy to sec Cyril 
going round the show-cases, lovingly fingering 
first editions, original MSS, and corrected proofs 
of the books that had meant so much to him 
during his life, and whose authors he had in so 
many cases known personally. It didn’t give him 
any chance to display his deep Jove of the French 
masters of the 17th and 18th century. But it went 
quite a long way, I thought, to make up for his 
not being able to visit that gallery of masterpieces 
described in the Salyricon. 


To Hell 

■with Masterpieces 

By J. W. Lambert 

W hen I was a schoolboy, in the early 
1930s, 1 gobbled up not only books but all 
the literary journalism I could find—most of it 
in a remarkably well-stocked school library. One 
day 1 got a nasty shock. Some chap called Con¬ 
nolly was being beastly about one adolescent’s 
favourite poet—A. E. Housman. John Sparrow, 
already known to me because he used to come 
and make a speech in Latin on founder’s day, 
rushed to the defence; and I had no trouble in 
awarding him the victory. But somehow or other 
I was, as it turned out, hooked on the vile icono¬ 
clast, and from then on read his writing wherever 
1 could find it. 

Naturally, therefore, I became a subscriber to 
Horizon the moment it was announced, and 
remained one until it expired. By that time 
Connolly was an eagerly awaited, immensely 
stimulating companion, although I had never 

J. W. Lambert is Literary and Arts Editor of the 
"Sunday Times" (London). 
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met him, and hardly any other writers. As it hap¬ 
pened, the first writer I did eventually meet knew 
my hero well, and increased as much as he satisfied 
my curiosity. I had written to Logan Pearsall 
Smith because I thought it might amuse him 
to hear of an Ordinary Seaman reading Milton 
and his Modern Critics while swinging in his 
hammock on the forecastle of a cruiser far up in 
the Arctic Circle. It did, and I took to visiting the 
old monster in his eyrie in St Leonard’s Terrace 
whenever leave or posting took me through 
London. 

Either up in his crowded sitting-room or on 
what he called his “bench of desolation'’ in the 
gardens opposite, a few hairs nodding from his 
bald scalp like antennae, he would unfold for me 
a literary wonderland in which talent and malice 
walked hand in hand, and famous names took on 
a bizarre reality. One of them was Connolly’s. 
Twenty years before, it seemed, two especially 
brilliant young men had come upon Logan’s 
scene. One was Kenneth Clark, who went off 
to Italy and the hallowed shrine of the divine 
Bernard Berenson; the other was Cyril Connolly, 
who came and devilled for my host. “Not an ideal 
secretary,” he said, musing. “It was asking too 
much to send him, even when his natural lethargy 
had worn oft’, to the London Library to look 
things up for me. There was too much there to 
distract his own omnivorous attention. He usually 
came back full of some curious discovery, but 
having altogether forgotten my own modest 
requirements. . . .” Yet there was a fondness in 
the old gentleman’s eye, a satisfaction in a talent 
well and truly spotted. 

Time passed, and although he was still the only 
writer I knew I began to find the malice in 
Logan’s conversation more saddening than 
stimulating. Somehow I ceased to see him, and 
the world of letters receded. But not for long: a 
series of lucky chances led me to the Sunday 
Times as assistant to Leonard Russell, the 
Literary Editor. Our principal book reviewer then 
was Desmond MacCarthy, a wheezing old 
enchanter whom I was proud to serve. He was 
soon joined by one of his own disciples, Raymond 
Mortimer, at first I must say a formidable pre¬ 
sence. Years later Violet Trefusis published her 
memoirs. A striking passage described how she 
quailed when talking to her old friend Raymond, 
observing him twitching with impatience as he 
waited for her to finish her banal remarks. 
Wondering whether to review the book, Cyril 
picked it up—and instantly decided not to. Still, 

I showed him the paragraph about his old friend 
and colleague. “I know what she means,” I said, 
adding hopefully, “don’t you?” “Yes,” said 
Cyril, and added, his face already beginning to 
crumple with glee, “but not as well as you do. 
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I hope...But then, several years later still, I 
had occasion to telephone Raymond Mortimer 
one Friday morning. His conversation was none 
too coherent, and eventually he said, “I’m afraid 
I’m not making much sense. The fact is, Cyril’s 
coming to stay for the week-end, and I’m ab¬ 
solutely terrified.” 

W hen, in the early 1950s, I learnt that Con¬ 
nolly, another of Desmond’s disciples, was 
going to join us on the book pages of the Sunday 
Times I too was as much alarmed as excited. 
Admiration had of course mounted steadily; young 
Lambert had wallowed in Enemies of Promise, The 
Condemned Playground, Horizon, and The Unquiet 
Grave —often rather against his will, or at any 
rate his judgment, since he felt, as his ageing self 
still feels, that a preoccupation with masterpieces 
betrays both decadence and lack of confidence in 
one’s own cultural digestion. But such a gift of 
phrase, of rhythm, of imagery, of sudden every¬ 
day perception ... but then (already, as it were, 
an assistant stage manager in the wings of the 
literary scene) I had heard tales of difficulties, of 
arrogance, of elusiveness. “It’ll be one man’s 
work.” somebody said, “to get anything out of 
him.” This turned out, let me say at once, to be 
totally untrue. 

By the time he wrote his first piece for the 
Sunday Times in his long post-war association I 
had still not met him. I did meet, one day, a little 
old lady with whom I had what seemed to me, 
and perhaps to her, a most agreeable conversar 
tion. “1 am giving a little party,” she said. 
“Perhaps you would care to come.” Of course I 
would. But who was she? Dorothy Bussy, our 
common friend replied, kindly adding, in the face 
of my blank reception of this news, “die sister of 
Lytton Strachey.” I went in due time trembling off 
to a tall, gloomy house in the heart of Blooms¬ 
bury. My little hostess greeted me kindly, but I 
was soon submerged in a crowd of unknown 
persons. Alongside me, after a while, I noticed a 
crumpled, beaky figure, also not talking to any¬ 
body else—though not, I felt, because he was a 
stranger. “Good evening,” I said. “1 feel sure that 
everybody here is extremely interesting, but I 
cannot identify them. If you do not think the 
request impertinent, could you perhaps attach 
some names to these faces?” “With pleasure,” he 
replied, in a high, rather finicking voice. “Well 
now, there’s Duncan Grant, and of course 
Vanessa Bell...” and so on round the room. “I 
can’t help feeling,” I said, “that 1 ought to know 
your name?” “Well, perhaps. My name is 
Waley.” Overcome with awe, I began babbling 
some rubbish about Li Po. Arthur Waley, doubt¬ 
less relieved by a sudden chance of escape, inter¬ 
rupted. “Ah, now there’s somebody quite differ- 
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ent. I’m not sure that he quite fits in here, but 
still...It was Cyril Connolly. I might as well, 
1 thought, introduce myself to him, especially 
since I had in any case been going to telephone 
him in the morning with a slightly awkward 
question. Haltingly I did so. My reverential 
quacks were civilly but indifferently received. My 
expressions of the extreme gratification I felt in 
his joining us on the Sunday Times seemed to 
awaken no answering delight. 

“Since we’ve met, Mr Connolly, there is just 
one thing. I’ve been asked to ask you: whether, in 
your review for next Sunday, you’re absolutely 
wedded to calling Galsworthy anal-erotic?” 

And then I saw, for the first of thousands of 
times—and every time an exhilaration of the 
spirit—that sudden gleam of enchanted mischief 
with which Cyril responded to the absurd. I was 
enveloped in a wave of good humour. The wide, 
flat face cracked into a wolfish grin, and the 
grating giggle which l soon came to know and wait 
for so happily cut through the encircling twitter. 

“Won’t it do?” 

“Well, I think it will, but of course I don’t 
expect the word ‘erotic’ has been used very often 
in the Sunday Times, and I’m pretty sure the word 
‘anal’ has never appeared at all.” 

“There’s always a first time.” 

By the time he had been appearing weekly for a 
year or so, the sneers began. Some came from 
other literary journalists who all too plainly 
envied him; some came from academics who 
shrank from the relish of Cyril’s response to so 
much; and still more from his proper practice of 
relating, in thousands of unforced asides, litera¬ 
ture to life. In England the stereotyped jeers, 
save from one untiring little jackal, died away in 
due time. But across the Atlantic (I noted without 
surprise) they were to be repeated at the time of 
his death, often in a form which made it clear that 
those making them had no very close acquain¬ 
tance, to put it mildly, with his writing. We, of 
course, cared not a jot for these glum disparage¬ 
ments. He did, a little; and tended, if a cut had 
to be made, to try to remove anything amusing, 
in case it should give ammunition to those jealous 
puritans only too eager to dismiss him as a 
fi&neur. He was sometimes distressed, too, when a 
fleeting expression of fatigue was seized upon as 
evidence of his shame at ending his days as a 
weekly reviewer. No doubt he did at times regret 
that he had turned out not to be a great creative 
writer, but rather a man whose great gift it was 
to illuminate life and letters for other people 
through delightful written conversation—which, 

I shall claim, contained more apergus in a month 
than those who comforted themselves by sneering 
at him will arrive at in a lifetime. 


may as well speak for himself: 

“I suppose what every journalist asks for Is 
appreciation and security, and newspapers which 
provide both can be counted on the fingers of one 
toe. ’In our profession,’ Desmond once said to me, 
‘we go on till we drop or till we are dropped,’ and I 
am confident that my funeral, should it fall on a 
Tuesday, wifi be remarkable for a hand holding an 
article thrusting itself out of the coffin. 

“An office is an extraordinary Diace to grow old 
in — fearful changes and catastrophes may have 
taken place in our private lives, death’s make-up 
man pencil more wrinkles on our brow or sprinkle 
our heads with dusting powder. Wives leave us, 
friends forsake us, children come and go but the 
rooms on the fifth floor [of the Sunday Times build¬ 
ing] still bulge with new books, resound with jokes 
and greetings.... It is like swimming underwater 
in a mistral. Outside, on the surface, it may be ice- 
cold, the waves buffet and clatter round one’s head; 
submerge a foot or two and we enter an immense 
radiant tranquillity. ... 

“There are very few jobs like mine: I wish 
there were more—it keeps me still learning; it 
forces me to be just (so much harder than being 
merciful), it keeps me humble, for there is nothing 
I write that might not be used to light a fire a few 
hours later; when better writers arc neglected I am 
groomed and cossetted; I love books, 1 am paid to 
read them; when people commiserate with me on 
my weekly grind I thank them but I know lliat 
without it the duns would long have been picking 
my bones.... My life on the Sunday Times has 
rushed by in a happy blur—a golden shower of 
books and proofs and telephone calls—endless 
trouble, infinite patience, occasional spats but in al[ 
these twenty years of close collaboration never a 
disagreement still less a quarrel. Not generally 
considered a happy man, I have here found 
happiness....” 

I hope I shall be excused for quoting that passage 
from The Pearl of Days at length. I am quite sure 
that Cyril meant every word of it; and whatever 
his detractors may strip away from him, that 
happiness they can never touch, though the 
knowledge of its mere existence will no doubt 
sharpen their scorn. 

Of course he sometimes felt a Sisyphus on the 
hill of literature; of course he sometimes wrote 
against the grain, with an effort or with ill- 
concealed impatience; of course, at least in the 
first years, he often wrote under considerable 
personal stress. None of that affects the truth of 
the passage quoted above—which is also a source 
of considerable pleasure to those of us who were, 
so to speak, on the receiving end. Nobody will be 
surprised to hear that Cyril Connolly was in some 
ways a demanding colleague. Quite often the 
office resounded not with jokes and greetings but 
with cries of rage and bafflement; sometimes the 
atmosphere thickened with sulks; but all that was 
no more than the passing of catspaws on a steady 
sunlit tide. 

“Wives leave us, friends forsake us ...”—much 
indeed happened to Cyril during his years with 
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the Sunday Times. Early on, in particular, his 
personal life led him a pretty dance, and us with 
him. Changing houses was the least of it. At first, 
in his flight from London, he lived in an almost 
absurdly picturesque thatched cottage in a fairly 
remote part of Kent. Great black plumes and 
cobwebs marked his ill-attended oil lamps; 
guinea-fowl cacchinated in the garden, and one of 
the frightful pets to which he was then addicted 
terrorised visitors—a rat-like, saw-toothed crea¬ 
ture called a coati. This was later, but briefly, 
replaced; witness a letter from our office to 
Harrods’ pet store: 

Dear Sir:— You have had a word with Mr Cyril 
Connolly about the ring-tailed lemur in your pet 
store. This is to tell you that the Sunday Times 
wishes to purchase it on behalf of Mr Connolly. 

Well, Wirra, the Sunday Times lemur, had his 
hour in an article entitled “ Living with Lemurs”—■ 
and was then briskly resold to Harrods. Tn time, 
Oak Cottage (as that picture-postcard dwelling 
was called) gave way to a rather more elegant 
farmhouse-manor at Firie, further west under the 
flanks of the South Downs. When restiveness next 
set in, lunges were made in the direction of the 
newly-discovered Isle of Wight. Heavens, mimosa 
grows there—the best of both worlds—England's 
green and pleasant land touched with the exoti¬ 
cism of the C«3tc d’Azur! Luckily for us in the 
office, nothing came of this. Instead, Cyril, by 
now married again and—yes, the adjective is tired 
but it is true—a proud father, settled improbably 
but agreeably into a large, light Victorian villa at 
Eastbourne, placating unprepossessing but doubt¬ 
less rare plants in a small conservatory off his 
large and cluttered study, and once again becom¬ 
ing a father. On a glorious summer day he roamed 
his garden, among his friends and colleagues, 
while Matthew the Infant crown prince, just 
christened, surveyed the scene impassively from 
his nurse’s arms; flanked by Deirdre his wife and 
Cressida his sprightly daughter, Cyril beamed 
with a touching, simple pleasure. All this, l hope 
it is clear, was in no way irrelevant to Connolly 
the book reviewer. His reviews enlarged their 
range of human reference; his conversation took 
on an extra dimension as he dilated on the change 
of perspective involved in searching no longer for 
hotels which had the finest wine-lists but for those 
which had the best sand-pits or children’s 
swimming-pools. Occasionally, too, news of a 
more alarming sort would divert our careful 
consultations over the correctness of a quotation 
or the necessity of identifying, rather than merely 
alluding to, some very minor Symbolist poet: the 
desperate measures required, for example, to cope 
with a Central European au pair girl whose 
mental equilibrium proved negligible, and whose 


bizarre behaviour Cyril would mime, vocally 
and physically, with purgative zest; or the more 
taxing demands of a real family life, which 
evidently meant more to him than the public 
image of an impatient, rootless aesthete would 
suggest. 

E ven in the later, enriched years Cyril was no 
stay-at-home; back in the 1950s, when his 
private life was in some disarray, his wanderings 
imposed no slight strain upon communications. 
The books we sent almost always, it is true, reached 
him; and the articles he wrote almost always 
reached us, though not without alarm and des¬ 
pondency on both sides, to say nothing of the 
collaboration of a weird array of friends and 
acquaintances pressed into service along with rail¬ 
way guards, airline stewardesses—anyone who 
appeared to be going in more or less the right 
direction. His covering letters and postcards pro¬ 
vide a running commentary: 

“Not tr£s brilliant T’m afraid—it is an enormously 
boring book, no spark, and I have had to read it 
all with one eye—styes, face-ache, sinus. Frost on 
the new nectarines. D6gout. Mis6rc.” 

“Petrified with fear of non-arrival of piece or that 
it is a v bad one. Trouble is it is not so good a book 
as it is long.... I have to hurry back as Cressida 
has measles and I must guard the nest so that D 
can go to her brother’s wedding where Cressida was 
to have been a bridesmaid. ...” 

That one came from Spain, and so did this one: 

“Rather long but I hope legible. I am sorry for the 
French quotations. Vet them carefully for accents 
please, in proof.... It is warm and sunny by day, 
very windy, cold at night, fresh tangerine water iocs, 
avocados from the garden (not filched by me and 
never were—see Journey to Java) {a recent book by 
Harold Nicolson]—shall I sue the old fart? and ripe 
custard apples. No more cheques for horrible meals 
in restaurants or telephones or being telephoned to 
—peace and quiet. P.S. An excellent working 
climate!” 

From Syracuse: 

“The homeward leg of this marvellous trip starts 
tomorrow.. . . Back at Bushcy by Wednesday night 
probably, so back in the paper by June 10. Is the 
new Powell available yet?” 

A telegram touched all hearts as we basked in the 
glories of the Gray’s Inn Road and grappled with 
our wandering boy: 

PLEASE EXPRESS ONE MORE BOOK C/O AUDEN FORIO 
ISCHIA AND ALLOW ME ONE MORE WEEK OF SUNSWIM 
WIRE IF INCONVENIENT LOVE TO ALL CYRIL QUIS1SANA 
CAPRI 

Sometimes all thoughts of reviewing were 
crowded out. Here comes word from Rhodes, 
where Cyril was cruising on a yacht chartered by 
an ‘‘eccentric collector”: 
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“There are nine of us representing 5 nationalities of 
which one, thank heavens, Mmc Claudel, is Greek. 
We went to Chios, Samos, Ephesus (with great 
trouble, in a caique), Patmos, Kaiymnos and Cos. 
Cos has a wonderful beach and some excellent 
rums, Patmos very spectacular, Turkey morose and 
asiatic (camels etc), Rhodes rather spoilt. A French 
doctor photographing the Acropolis of Lindos here 
the day before yesterday took a step backwards to 
focus the temple and fell back into space, a thousand 
feet or so. We arrived just afterwards—it is being a 
delicious life except for diarrhoea anti cliches.” 

A postcard showing an African village in the 
jungle was posted in Spain, no doubt by some 
press-ganged fellow-traveller: 

“An opinion poll here revealed: 60% prefer Felix 
Aprahamian to any other critic—101 % think Cyril 
Connolly ‘trop fuddy-duddy’—all agree that a 
Junior Sunday Times would sell well in the bush. 
Back in about a week. Many thanks for a lovely 
proof-read. The S.T. in Dakar costs eleven shillings. 
11/-1 Love to all.” 

Proof-reading did not always call for thanks: 

“Who was responsible for inserting that blood- 
curling grammatical howler into the 1st sentence of 
my review? ‘Two facts . .. is’—as you know 1 wrote 
it differently, without a verb and the thought of 
what people must think of such carelessness quite 
ruined all my pleasure in what 1 felt was a good 
piece.” 

In fact he did not write it differently, but we did 
not spot the error, I can’t think why, since 
sorting out Cyril’s grammar and punctuation 
was a normal hazard of our job. Sometimes 
mishaps occurred which could not possibly be 
blamed on us. A yelp of dismay from Munich: 

“This is appalling. I can’t understand it as I posted 
a review (very favourable on the whole) of the 
Canary Islands on Monday Aug 3rd—that is to 
say 1 gave it to the proprietress of the Hotel Reine 
Jeanne at La Narbclle after asking her all about 
mails etc and I watched the Postman call at 2 o’clock 
and take the letters. It seemed certain for London 
delivery on Wednesday. The Postal strike did not 
begin till the following Thursday and 1 can’t see 
how it could not have got to you by then unless 
(1) she still has it, (2) she forgot to stamp it and it 
went to some French ‘enfer’. It was a good review 
as no one could easily do on such a subject and I 
have forgotten every word of it, have no copy, and 
gave the book away to some English in Saint 
Tropez who wanted to go there. Je suis d£sol6— 
address was perfect this time. I got Fraser’s book 
and will do it next. Have also Pound’s translations 
at a pinch. Will be back last week in August. Been 
to 4 Wagners, 3 Mozart, 2 concerts, 2 musical 
dramas, very fat, very hot, love to all.” 

Cyril, more perhaps than most, could not last 
long without reassurance: 

“Thank you for your telegrams—at last it is getting 
almost cool enough to write a letter. Your air- 
tickets were delightful and saved me a poisonous 
hot journey. I hope you got my second article from 
Greece all right, it was express air-mailed from 
Piraeus Harbour post office on July 14. I thought 


No. 1 read quite nicely and I was so very pleased 
you liked it and said so, as though one part of me 
thought it was good the other part was horrified 
and as 1 have always persecution mania abroad 
(1’absent a toujours tort) it was most consoling to 
know thare were some who still remembered me. 
I was asked to the Buckingham Palace garden party 
for that day (I5th) and felt quite out of everything! 
This fellow Evelyn Waugh seems a dangerous rival 
—is he reviewing every week?" 

Sometimes the reassurance took a cheerfully 
materialistic turn: 

“Am still too poor to come to London but Help is 
on its way. Time has at last taken my portrait of 
E.W. and 

HAS AIRMAILED ME A THOUSAND BUCKS 
HAS AIRMAILED ME A THOUSAND BUCKS 

Has Airmailed 
ME 

a thousand bucks. 

Oh there's money in my kerchief 
and there’s money in my snood 
And where'er l tread there’s money 
and that money's ALLWHERES good 
There "s monev in my armpits and 
There’s money in my ears 
For I am made o' money 
And it’s ALL FOR ME 

my dears 

Simeon Stylites” 

S uch outbursts of hioh spirits were frequent, 
and by no means always inspired by windfalls: 

“I will come in and correct this tomorrow, ft is a 
difficult book to do and one would need more space 
to discuss the theory and I have already taken too 
much. Professor Woltereck’s ultimate statement, 
which I wish 1 had space to quote: 

Life is a jump-like intensification of not-life. 
Dying is a jump-like relapse into this prior form 
of reality. 

So there’s nothing to be frightened of! It’s just a 
little jump, see! Shut your eyes! You can have pine, 
oak, or deal. Ordeal—must have been my sub¬ 
conscious. . . . Books that would interest me— 
Hitler’s Table Talk, Lillian Ross’s Picture (Gol- 
Iancz), Cousteau’s book on underwater fishing.” 

Question a phrase, and one might well get back 
a merry boutade : 

“. . . ‘To pleasure’. T only meant I thought the use 
of this archaic word for 'to make love’ rather vulgar 
and whimsical. ‘Did you pleasure my aunt at the 
party?’ ‘No, I was too busy yarding your sister’. 
‘You swived her too? You seem to have an inclina¬ 
tion to my family.’ ‘Those rum cocktails—she’s got 
a jut with her bum that would soften an anchorite.’ 
‘May I suggest you stick to lime-juice in future?’ 
‘As long as it’s Rose’s.’ ‘Sir, your servant.’ They 
toast. ‘Your servant, Sir.’ 

From far and wide the letters came, the headings 
on the writing-paper rarely having any connec¬ 
tion with the place where the letter was written: 
From Malaga on paper from the Grand Hotel 
Eastbourne, from Rhodes on paper from the 
Hotel de l’Ecu, Gentve, from Kalamata in the 
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Peloponnese on paper from the Hotel Nazionale, 
Rome, from Geneva on paper headed Lismore 
Castle, Co. Waterford, from Munich on paper 
from the Goldene Hirsche in Salzburg, from 
Salzburg on paper from (where else?) the Vier 
Jahreszeiten in Munich. 


W hen he was abroad we sent him mostly 
what we hoped would spring his fancy, and 
sometimes what we thought he owed it to our 
readers to review. But when he was at home he 
came into the office every Wednesday afternoon 
to correct his proof and look at the available 
books. By and large the books selected themselves 
in the course of general conversation and a 
potter along the shelves. It was of course possible 
for us to give that general conversation a turn 
which would indicate a preference, and the trick 
usually worked. Usually, but not always. One 
day Cyril was toying with some dreary blown-up 
Ph.D. thesis about, I think, Benjamin Constant; 
anxious to get him oiT it, 1 introduced the word 
Angst into the chat, and then (not, it may be, 
without a touch of malice) drew his attention to a 
book with, I suggested, a promising title —The 
Outsider. Come to that, the contents looked 
promising, too; but he would have none of it, and 
went oil with Constant. Two days later he 
telephoned to say thai the book was really too 
boring for words. What was that other one I was 
talking about? The Outsider ? “Yes, that’s 
right. Who’s it by?” “ColinWilson.” “Who’she?” 
“Don't know. It says he sleeps in a sleeping-bag 
on Hampstead Heath.” “Oh God. Well, it can’t 
be duller than the one I've got.” So oft' it went. 
Reading it, Cyril was suddenly seized by excited 
enthusiasm. So was Philip Toynbee, who reviewed 
it on the same Sunday in The Observer. The result 
was instant fame for poor Colin Wilson, who has 
borne up pretty well under the avalanche of 
modish attention which was first lavished upon 
him and then withdrawn. I suppose his subject, 
and his reading round it, must have prepared 
him pretty well for the beau monde’s capricious 
treatment, enabling him to ride out the storm 
despite the additional hazards of good looks and 
great personal charm. 

If i were to list here the range of subjects upon 
which Cyril talked to us, his readers, on Sunday 
after Sunday, I should fill every page of this issue 
of Encounter. The classical world, anything 
French, Pound, Eliot, Scott Fitzgerald, Heming¬ 
way—all these caused, at least until the last few 
years, an instant gleam to flicker in the sometimes 
lacklustre eye which surveyed the shelves of 
forthcoming books. Evelyn Waugh, Graham 
Greene, Auden, too—and of course Anthony 
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Powell: he had been greatly looking forward to 
writing at some length about the whole twelve 
volumes of A Dance to the Music of Time. 
Gardens, furniture, wild life, psychology—almost 
anything, once he had set his mind to it, would 
spark him off into a monologue of, obviously, 
varying quality; varying article by article, 
varying from paragraph to paragraph within a 
single article. All being well, his piece would 
arrive at teatime on Tuesday afternoon, having 
been written in the morning—more often than 
not on that purloined hotel writing paper, and 
virtually always on small sheets of whatever 
provenance. Starting at the very top of the sheet, 
the lines, in his roundly crumbled hand, were as 
close together as he could get them, and extended 
practically from edge to edge, with hardly any 
margin. Nor did he bother too much with 
punctuation, using dashes for the most part, and 
very little indication of when he intended a capital 
letter. At first, twenty-three years ago, I was 
appalled to find myself compelled to make some 
adjustments to his prose. One day we left the office 
together, took a bus (a bus ? is that possible?) to 
Cambridge Circus, and walked down to Charing 
Cross, pausing in several of the alleys harbouring 
second-hand bookshops. He seemed in genial 
mood, so I timorously broached the matter of 
punctuation. “Oh, that's quite all right. I much 
prefer yours.” Encouraged by this sign of 
confidence, I went too far, and asked him how 
the book he was then supposed to be writing 
(as opposed to all the other books he was 
subsequently supposed to be writing) was 
coming along? 

“Stuck.” 

The sun had gone in. The confidence was 
withdrawn. Tn gloomy silence he disappeared into 
Charing Cross station, taking his train back to 
the incongruous thatched cottage. 

In general, though he might be unsettled and 
distrait if something was bothering him in the 
outside world, he was gloomy, sulky and rude 
only if deeply dissatisfied with himself, and more 
particularly with his current article. Then we 
could do nothing right. We might at his behest 
bid our messengers ride forth to White’s Club or 
an assortment of hotels in Belgravia, we might 
offer him tea (taken without milk and never pur¬ 
sued beyond two sips) and the most comfortable 
chair we could find. Our secretaries might make 
telephone calls all over the place; but to no pur¬ 
pose. Disgruntlcment sprang from every pore like 
quills upon the fretful porpentine. Watch out, 
we signalled wildly to each other, and waited for 
the storm-clouds to pass—which they always did. 
They were in any case latterly few and far be¬ 
tween, though twenty years ago the uncertain 
glory of an April day was as nothing to Cyril, 
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presumably determined to prove to himself and 
anyone else who might be interested that he was 
no mere wage-slave. Sometimes it was necessary 
to be a little rude in return. One day, I remember, 
he sat glowering over his proof. Suddenly his 
right arm shot out in my direction. “ Larousse !” 
he barked. “Over there, Cyril, on the shelf of 
reference books,” f heard myself saying, without 
quite believing that I’d managed it until I saw 
him stand up, go across the room and pick the 
volume out. But the more he came to realise 
that, in the literary department at least, he was 
not only honoured as a valuable property but 
welcomed with affection, the less exigent he became. 

Unlike some of my colleagues on the Sunday 
Times and elsewhere, who turn their offices into 
regular whore’s parlours of flashy lighting and 
Habitat-Hilton furniture, I prefer our rooms— 
for the sake of the company and the stimulus I 
share them with my colleagues and our secretaries 
—to be rather tattily operational; I am in no 
danger of confusing my office with my home. 
There we sit, at a miscellany of ill-matched desks 
and chairs, tin shelves bulging with books which 
stare at us reproachfully like puppies in a dog’s 
home, as they wait to be selected for review; 
lists of future reviews, the music critic’s plans, 
publishers’ telephone numbers and so on are 
stuck up here and there, a strikingly ugly but 
clearly legible calendar dominating all. At some 
point on Wednesday morning galley-proofs of 
Cyril’s article for the following Sunday will have 
come up from the composing room. They are set in 
sections, by different compositors; some are fault¬ 
less, some—despite our sub-editing and laborious 
typing from his manuscript—are gibberish. At 
times, the gibberish seems to have sprung straight 
from Cyril’s pen and defied our efforts to sort it 
out. 1 

Then, in the middle of the afternoon, he would 
appear in our open door. As the years went by 
be was rather more nattily dressed in suits which 
seemed by their cut and bold stripes to salute 
the late 1920s. He also favoured heavy overcoats 
and rather comical hats with the brims turned up 
all round. He looked to each of us in turn, ready 
to smile, but even to the end a little on guard in 
case a smile was not called for. Then those jokes 
and greetings flowed. And Cyril’s greetings were 
os kindly given to our secretaries as to ourselves. 

1 Not, let me quickly interject for the benefit of 
those who occasionally complained that Cyril’s pieces 
were now and again a mite disconnected, that we ever 
tried to turn them into smoothly-flowing rivers of 
neatly-proportioned prose, like icing-sugar squeezed 
from a tube upon our rich, fruity pages. That would 
not have been Cyril, that would not have been him at 
all. A certain water-beetle darting was an essential 
element in his vitality. 


Any special occasion in their lives was marked 
by him in some way; nor were they forgotten 
when the picture postcards fluttered in from his 
travels. Off he would go to a desk, accepting with 
equal grace his galley proofs and instructions as to 
the number of lines he was to cut. He was always 
punctilious in letting us know in advance if he 
felt he really needed more space than usual; and 
more often than not had to be restrained from 
cutting more than we wished. Sucking his pen and 
jabbing at the disgusting course paper he would 
amend and delete. Then, the galley-proof trailing 
from his hand like a dejected pennant from the 
yard-arm of some battle-scarred man-of-war, he 
would shuffle towards us, looking hopefully 
from one to the other to see which of us was going 
to undertake the tutorial. Whichever it was he 
accepted comments, suggestions, and reproaches 
with brisk matter-of-factness, and visibly warmed 
to a spontaneous compliment. That done, and 
time permitting, the talk became general. Often 
we would question him about people he knew, and 
usually their names would set him off on one of 
those celebrated cadenzas which, beginning with 
a crisp statement of (let us hope) fact, developed 
effortlessly into an emphatic imitation and so 
spiralled up into fantasy, slander piled on slander, 
a grain of truth expanded into a ballooning moon 
of fantasy, his thick body ducking and swinging, 
his rubber face creased with laughter, assuming 
identity after identity while remaining evex his 
own. The laughter, it seems to me in letrospect, 
was happy laughter, not malicious though his 
tales were often so, but gww/j-gleeful, innocent. 

A s his seventieth birthday approached 
we considered what best to do by way of 
marking the occasion. A present? Of course—a 
painting of his choice, which turned out to be a 
Venetian scene by Patrick Prockter. But perhaps 
a lunch? Certainly—with thirty or so guests, also 
of his own choice except a few of us from the 
Sunday Times (once again including, as Cyril was 
anxious to make sure we had included, our 
secretaries). But the place to be our choice, 
because the Deputy Editor, Frank Giles had an 
idea. We would not tell Cyril, we would pick 
him and Deirdrc up on the day and sweep them 
off to an unknown destination. Wc even con¬ 
sidered blindfolding them. “For Your Eyes Only”, 
he wrote on his proposed list of guests—a friendly 
salute to the shade of his old friend Ian Fleming, 
who got him on to the paper in the first place. 
Letters went out; acceptances poured in. The 
numbers edged up a little until they could expand 
no more. The food and drink were ordered—by 
me, with trepidation at the thought of such 
gourmet guests. It was time to do the place & table. 
Heavens, what gaffes might one not commit 1 
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But Cyril came to the rescue, with a series of 
neatly scurrilous comments (“Burn before 
reading") indicating which of his old friends must 
on no acount be placed next to, or for preference 
even near, some of the others. The day approached: 

“We are both so excited that we can talk of nothing 
else but the Venue—Deirdre tilinks it is either at 
49 Bedford Square, 25 Sussex Gardens—converted 
for the occasion—or 10 Downing Street—I argue 
for some little-known but glamorous City hall—or 
some haunt of ancient peace like the former 
Vorticist Room of the White Tower. As long as it's 
not The Observer!" 

The day arrived. Perfect September weather, too 
good to be true. I went down in a big office car 
to the hotel in Belgravia. C>ril and Deirdre had 
arrived, though not without anxieties en route. 

First he gave me a signed copy of The Evening 
Colonnade, then we got into the car. "Now”, 
said Cyril, clutching Deirdre’s hand, “let’s 
guess.” Grosvenor Gardens, and turn north. 
“The Dorchester?” said Cyril in tones clearly 
hoping for the answer No. Hyde Park Corner, and 
the Dorchester soon left behind. Turn out of the 
Park across Park Lane into Upper Brook Street. 
“Claridgcs?” Turn left before we got near 
Claridges. “It can’t be the Royal Society of 
Literature, anyway”, said the future Companion 
of that body with evident relief. Up Gloucester 
Place. A quivering silence fell. I sensed that a 
wild idea had entered their heads. The St John’s 
Wood roundabout, turn right past the facade of 
the church. Cyril’s face is glowing with a great 
beam which almost quenches the blazing sun. 

“It is, it is, it must be”, he and Deirdre cried in 
disjointed chorus. “The Zoo. the Zoo!” 

Frank Giles’s idea, blessed by the weather and, 
as it turned out, by fine food and wine and 
enchanting service, proved all that Cyril could 
have wished. First to arrive, he greeted his friends 
amid the blaze of September roses, champagne 
glittering in his hand. Inside, the meal passed in a 
euphoric babble. We drank Cyril’s health. 
Though long since told he need not, he made a 
delicious speech and even, visibly, enjoyed that. 

Then as in a dream, the company moved out in 
little groups to the small mammal house, where 
the guest of honour was able to gaze fondly upon 
all those sniffy creatures—the potto, and the 
like—who had once so delighted him, before he 
discovered the rewards of real human children, 
for all the problems they gave rise to. Wider still 
and wider the party wandered. Some, it was 
rumoured, were at closing time still in the Aquar¬ 
ium, swaying gently, beaming foolishly, mouthing 
happily back at the fish that pursed their lips 
through the glass at the strange intruders on their 
pale green world. 

“Just a word to say how blissfully happy I was at 
the party. The excitement of the Venue, the radiant 



sunshine, trees and rustic seats with champagne 
and all my favourite people except Stephen, ^ 
Maurice Bowra and Elizabeth Bowen-” - 

And now, for us at the paper, the tale is almost 
told. Bronchitis apart, Cyril’s health had always 
appeared pretty good. But in the months that 
followed, though he seemed as cheerful as usual 
on those Wednesday afternoons, were not his 
clothes hanging a little more loosely upon him? 

One day Raymond Mortimer came in; also 
usually cheerful, he was this time fretful. “Have 
you seen Cyril lately? Don’t you think he’s 
looking awfully ill?” His articles arrived less 
punctually than they had done—but only because 
of the ever-increasing incompetence of British 
Rail, to which, at vast expense to himself, Cyril 
habitually entrusted his copy. Little did we know 
that he was writing under ever-increasing 
difficulties, overtaken by cataract and angina, 
sometimes, peering with one good eye, gasping 
as he pushed the pen over the paper. I am sure it 
was not fear that made him keep going; rather 
that weekly article had become, I think, an old 
familiar friend from whom he was loth to be 
parted; he really cannot possibly have been 
afraid that we should, in Desmond’s phrase, 
drop him. After his cataract operation he seemed 
almost desperate to start again, and we were 
almost as anxious that he should not, until his 
doctors should say unequivocally that all was 
well. That they never could. He did try to start 
again, down in the South of France hoping to 
recuperate; and the book he could not manage 
was the autobiography of one of his oldest 
friends, Kenneth Clark. Distraught messages 
came from the Midi; urgent instructions to rest 
went back from the Gray’s Inn Road. ... 

Brought home at last for a long, sad wait for 
death, Cyril had moved far beyond the waiting 
books in the tin shelves of our grubby office, 
even beyond the jokes and greetings. Yet his 
weekly preoccupation with one or other of them 
over all those years was no disgrace. Through 
them and his writing about them he lived a rich 
life, even the regrets a source of nourishment. He 
wished to be buried in an English country 
churchyard, and he was. In the wild gray Novem¬ 
ber morning, standing on the steep grassy bank 
sloping down from the little church to the grave, 
wreaths a fanfare of colour by the quiet hedge, 
the last leaves flying from the lashing treetops, I 
couldn't but hope that the peace of the valley 
beneath the storm echoed something essential, 
apart from his belated and bountiful family life, to 
the last two decades of Cyril’s life. Surely he did 
find happiness, and to hell with masterpieces. 

And then it was closing time in the Old Curiosity 
Shop. 
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“Amerenglish” 

That Patrick Brogan is a caution! I just about bust 
a gut laughing at his comments on Amerenglish. 
Imagine chalking up to Yankee ingenuity such neo¬ 
logisms as “to articulate” (which, according to the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, dates from 1691), 
or “to perceive” (originally Middle English), or “to 
hone” (1788), or “to determine” (Middle English), 
or “supportive” (1593) or “dismissive” (1645). Or 
crediting us with the verbs “to outstand” and “to 
insee” because we use the adjectives “outstanding" 
(1570, or 1830 in the sense which he intends) and 
“insightful” ("insight” dates from 1491). And then to 
add mournfully (hat “most of [these usages] have 
already reached England.” Well, really! 

As some rustic countryman of mine might say, “Doe 
you not perceive the jest?” 

Paul L. Robert son 

The Johns Hopkins University, 

Bologna Center 

Paul L. Robertson’s articulation of the dates in the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionaty is not supportive 
of his perception of Amerenglish. I’m regretfully dis¬ 
missive of his finely-honed letter because I can’t 
determine whether its thrust is truly insightful or 
merely pedantic. 

In the meantime. I’m sorry that f just about busted 
his gut. Hopefully, he is better at this moment in 
time. 

Patrick Brogan 

Washington, D.C, 


Quinton & the Frankfurt School 

Your article by Mr Anthony Quinton (October 
1974) shows that the “Frankfurt School” can still 
provoke discussion, if not in Germany at least abroad. 
Although Mr Quinton tries hard to give as objective 
a picture as possible of these undogmatic Marxists, 
he himself is such a faithful adherent to prevalent 
scientific ideals that in the end he takes dialectical 
theory for “rhetorical gulf.” Apart from this rather 
crude bias, there are other misleading assumptions 
which I would like to discuss more in detail in order 
to broaden the knowledge about concrete events. 

It is not right to say that the “Frankfurt School” 
“stemmed from LukAcs.” In the 1920s there was a 
general neo-Marxist movement to which Luk&cs and 
Horkheimer belonged among others (e.g. Karl 
Korsch), and among these undogmatic Marxists 
political differences developed from the beginning. 

Max Horkheimer, the leading figure of the “Institut 
ftlr Sozialforschung” and editor of the Zeitschrift fur 
Sozia/forschung, very much determined the political 
line of those institutions. His foremost aim was to 


discover the reasons for the irrationality and destruc¬ 
tiveness still pervading the rationally organised 
Industrial Societies. In pursuit of this aim Horkheimer 
sought close collaboration with psychoanalysts, e.g. 
Erich Fromm. 

When the Nazis came to power and the members 
of the “Institut fur Sozialforschung” were forced to 
emigrate, this aim was stressed even more since 
Fascism made clear how disastrously industrial pro¬ 
gress could be linked with regressive social forces. In 
an article on the “Autorilarer Staat” (1942) Hork¬ 
heimer extended the experiences obtained from the 
rise of Fascism to all industrialisccTcountries, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union. 

Their work was partly continued when they returned 
to Frankfurt after the War. Several follow-up 
studies of The Authoritarian Personality, which had 
been published in the USA (1950), were undertaken. 
At the same time Adorno pursued the relations 
between social conditions and the development and 
techniques of art. 

In the middle of the 1950s Horkheimer retired from 
University life. Dr Jurgen Habermas, a former assist¬ 
ant at the “Institut flir Sozialforschung”, became 
the official heir to the “Frankfurt School” a few 
years later. Like Horkheimer he gave lectures on both 
sociology and philosophy. Unofficially there had been 
grave differences between the two, since Horkheimer 
had not accepted Habermas’ inaugural dissertation on 
Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit (1963), and Haber¬ 
mas had to go to Marburg to be “habilitated.” 

The average student of sociology at Frankfurt was 
unaware of the theoretical differences between the 
“older” Frankfurt School, represented by Horkheimer, 
T. W. Adorno and Alfred Schmidt, and the “youngei” 
Frankfurt School as represented by Habermas and 
his adherents. Moreover, Adorno disliked having this 
latent conflict made public. Even during the anti¬ 
authoritarian movement, when some of the students 
began to understand the reasons for the conflict, he 
tried to harmonise the situation. 

Before the students’ movement lapsed into ir¬ 
rational behaviour and rigid political organisation, 
it was very much influenced by the "Critical Theory” 
as formulated by Horkheimer. Members of the 
“Sozialistischer Deutscher Studentenbund” ( SDS ), 
who were the intellectual leaders of the movement, 
were particularly influenced by the “Critical Theory.” 


Mr Quinton is not right when he speaks of Haber¬ 
mas’s “thoughtful reaction to the anarchic extrava¬ 
gances of the student rebellion of the late 1960s.” 
Habermas reacted in a highly emotional way towards 
the students, and his openly expressed disapproval 
of most forms of spontaneity should not be taken as 
evidence of thoughtfulness. Adorno's position on this 
issue was extremely ambivalent. 

Interestingly enough, Habermas’s attacks on the 
anti-authoritarian movement enjoyed the most 
welcome reception from people who were and still 
are enemies of “Critical Theory." Thus Habermas 
himself promoted a strangely “double-blind” situa¬ 
tion, which creates a lot of-confusion. Due to the 
paralysing effects of this situation hardly any dis¬ 
cussion about the development of the “Critical 



Theory” has yet taken place. On the whole, the 
teaching of the “younger” Frankfurt School claims to 
present a dialectical theory, but in its essence is some* 
thing different. Apart from a few essays no substantial 
critique on the “younger” Frankfurt School has yet 
been undertaken. 


Frankfurt-am-Main 


Heide Berndt 


Heidk Berndt says that F take dialectical theory to be 
“rhetorical guff”. What I actually said was that its 
adherents’ claim that contemporary society is 
“uniquely and hyperbolically dominativc” merits that 
description. 

J am sure she is correct in saying that the relation 


of the Frankfbrt School to Lukdcs is one of btoad 
affinity rather than of direct derivation and that the 
relations between the old leader Horkhcimer and the 
new leader Habermas have been imperfectly amiable, 
although that is far from disproving discipleshipl 
My use of the word “thoughtful” to describe 
Professor Habermas’s reaction to the destructive 
extravagances of the German student movement of 
the 1960s was, no doubt, somewhat euphemistic. But, 
at any rate, he did not indulge the “New Left Fascism” 
with complacent glee in the manner of Herbert 
Marcuse. 

Anthony Quinton 

New College, 

Oxford 


Morality & the Law 

A Comment on S. R. Let win’s Essay—By Lionel Bloch 


In the prpslnt ci.imate of increasing social turbu¬ 
lence, practising lawyers who look above the drudgery 
of their daily tasks are often preoccupied with the 
relations between practical justice and ethical prin¬ 
ciples. In private law, one hears again and again 
aggrieved parties asking: Why is there no redress if 
I have a good moral case? When one advises a man 
who will not accept th. restrictive practices of his 
trade union—or an author whose original research 
work is not protected by copyright legislation—or a 
husband who can only divorce his adulterous wife 
if he is pieparcd to give up his home and the care and 
control of his children—one begins to understand the 
practical limitations of our legal system. In public 
law, the divergence between morality and inter¬ 
national polity is ever more disturbing. What is left 
of the tule of law when air-piracy and the murder of 
hostages go on week after week virtually unpunished? 
These crimes can only be committed successfully if 
the criminals have a reasonable chance of being 
ultimately harboured and protected by a sovereign 
state. We all know the states who act as accessories 
to terrorists; yet nobody, not even the states whose 
citizens were slain and whose planes were destroyed, 
are taking any steps against the offending countries.... 

In this atmosphere, it is important for those con¬ 
cerned with the interpretation and implementation of 
the law to take stock and return to the basic concepts 
of jurisprudence. 

In this spirit I turned to Shirley Robin Letwin’s 
essay (Encounter, November 1974] with particular 
interest. I share her view that “what is always at 
issue in any discussion about law is communal 
morality.” It is precisely because 1 agree with this 
proposition that I venture to express some disagree¬ 
ment with the manner in which she chose to treat the 
subject. The no-man’s-land between political philo¬ 
sophy and law is alluring and fertile but it is heavily 
mined—especially as one leaves the shores of 
abstraction and approaches the edges of legal 
precision. The conflict between individualism and 
communal morality is as old as recorded history; 


indeed, 1 would go as far as to say that the successful 
balancing by legislative process of individual interests 
against the impinging demands of communal morality 
is an essential condition of civilisation. 

Mia Lelwin suggests that the whole subject has 
been clouded by a confusion about the true nature of 
modern individualism, and she attempts to elucidate 
it by the claim that everything will become rather 
clearer if one would only distinguish between two 
moral commitments intrinsic in the law: on one hand, 
“the commitment to the association regulated by the 
law”; on the other, "to ONE of the many patterns of 
civilisation compatible with this kind of association.” 
The late Sir Ernest Gower would probably have re¬ 
phrased this as: a measure of consent to the form of 
government under which we happen to live and some 
dedication to a way of life wc like. It stands to reason 
that the stronger our desire to have a choice in 
following our personal inclinations, the keener will be 
our determination to uphold the political framework 
which affords and protects the widest pluralism. But 
it is both pretentious and inaccurate to elevate mere 
human inclinations into “commitments” and treat 
them as fundamental moral factors. 

I don't think that many individualists today go as 
far as to commit themselves to “ONE of the many 
patterns of civilisation.” Some may have a prefer¬ 
ence; but most of them drift from one pattern to 
another according to expediency or the whims of fate. 
They are, more often than not, simultaneously 
“committed” to several different patterns. To an 
individualist, “commitment to the association” usually 
means little more than lukewarm adherence and an 
occasional perfunctory gesture. But need we not con¬ 
sider also the non-individualist, who does not even 
bother to express this “commitment” sporadically? 
What place has the apathetic mass in this equation? 
To try to build up some general theory about law and 
morality on the vagaries of individualist “commit¬ 
ments” is therefore meaningless. 

The difficulties of this attempt at clarifying the 
debate become evident when Mrs Letwin tries to 
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substantiate her points with examples—imprudently 
taken from real life. 

1. She endorses a distinction put forward by Pro¬ 
fessor Michael Oakeshott between Civil Association 
and Enterprise. I am not convinced that this high- 
sounding terminology is appropriate in a general 
discussion of this kind. Indeed, one cannot help 
wondering if Mrs Lctwin’s weakness for sociological 
terminology and the jargon of abstraction has not 


disturbed the substance of her particular case. Thus, 
we are informed that "in a civil association the law is 
designed not to impose any pattern of life on its 
members or to direct their activities, but to set 
conditions that will make it possible for them to 
associate and yet to pursue their private protects ” 

Is that so? What if a street-walker solicits for a 
passing association with a man? It is illegal. What if 
a householder wishes to rear pigs in his back garden? 


- ii Where Have All the Flowers Gone?”- 


Washington D.C. 

W HAT OTIItR 
T HOUGHTS 
should preoccupy 
one on the trip back 
Jrom Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia ? It is quite 
ten years since the 
stormy beginnings 
there of world-wide 
student revolt, Berke¬ 
ley was the soil oj 
the flower people 
who then transplant¬ 
ed themselves to San 
Francisco’s Haight- 
Ashbury and wither¬ 
ed on the vine. It 
spawned the cult of 
the banner of the 
“Free Speech Movement ", and it won its first 
victory over the hated academic enemy in the 
purge of University Chancellor Chirk Kerr. 
Thousands danced, chanted, struck, dreamed of a 
brave new world. And where are thev today? 
On the plane back East / read an inquiry by the 
editors ol "Business Week”, who should know, and 
the conclusion was that most, if not all, are today 
gainfully employed. They have jobs in industry, and 
if they haven’t been laid off in the current recession 
they are quite dutifully putting in their nine-to-five. 
But still, they do have special characteristics: 
they appear to be “more intelligent", and have 
“more style.” A great many others have remained 
on the old battle-grounds of the campus, and consti¬ 
tute the new generation of university instructors 
searching for nice students to teach in a tune of 
academic retrenchment. 

But perhaps too much attention has always been 
paid to the campus rebels who were so effectively 
noisy and visible. What of the "Negro Revolt”, the 
radical forces of the so-called Black Panthers? 
Here, too, there it a deafening silence. Novelist- 
pamphleteer James Baldwin appears to have con¬ 
verted himself from revolution to reform, and the 
old stormy petrels seem to anachronistic as they 
operate over still waters. I spoke to one Black 
journalist who said, “Why did everybody constantly 
write about our Cult-Heroes of Violence, instead of 
paying attention to our engineers and executives 
and politicians who were beginning to make 
good? ..." No, the era of Radical Chic is gone. 


and one suspects that the savage piece which Tom 
Wolfe wrote at the time about Leonard Bernstein’s 
cocktail party for the Black Revolution may well 
go down as one of the polemical turning-points of 
current affairs. Fashionable moods are so transient. 

Seven years have elapsed since the assassination of 
Martin Luther King (the killer is behind bars, but 
his paymasters have never been unearthed), and it 
could be that his political star was then waning. 
Malcolm X’s message of blood and thunder was 
carried forward by Eldridge Cleaver and Stokely 
Carmichael, and the later (if with more muted 
Marxian orthodoxy) by Angela Davis. Those were 
the days when The New York Review of Books was 
the central organ of the New Left, and it dutifully 
put formulae for Molotov Cocktails on its front¬ 
page and reprinted the rousing manifestos for the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Movement. Times 
change. The NYRB’s review of Angela Davis* 
recent autobiography was something less than 
enthusiastic, and no tears are being shed for (hose 
martyrs of prison revolt, the “Soledad Brothers.” 

It could be that only a mix of black and white 
could have sustained a radical New Left ideology. 
But the radical blacks made a special target of the 
white liberals, and it would have taken not merely 
idealism but a sick portion of masochism to accept 
every insulting attack with another confession of 
white middle-class guilt and yet another generous 
cheque. It was an uneasy, unhappy alliance for a 
few years, but it’s all over now. The reaction I have 
heard from coast-to-coast was: “Well, if they didn’t 
want us, then we were no longer obliged. . . .” 
The white liberal support—now along normal, con¬ 
ventional electoral lines—goes to black urban 
personalities who are qualified to do a job of effective 
work as a mayor or an educationist or a judge. It b 
they who get the votes, and the kudos when they 
prove successful. But who knows or cares who is still 
holding court in Algiers (or are they in jail, or have 
they been deported)? 

Pioneers often get out-distanced. The Blacks can 
be said to have started the "Ethnic Revolution", 
but then it caught on elsewhere like wild-fire. Black 
may have been beautiful, hut now the slogan is also 
(and I have seen the graffiti evidence) "Slovak Is 
Beauttful!” Every minority group—and “ethnics“ 
has become a catchphrase to displace “beatniks "— 
is set on the glory road to fulfil its culture and 
heritage. The most powerful among them are perhaps 
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A particle of the civil association is bound to sue him enabling us to pursue our pet projects and to associate, ■ 

for nuisance. What if a family wish to build a play- we must make choices the whole time, for the area of 

room at the side of their house infringing some conflict between preferences for living in a certain 

building line? Nothing doing. One could go on. manner and being associated in a certain manner is 

In fact, the ability to pursue private projects is unlimited, 
severely curtailed precisely because the law in a civil To contrast this with the law applicable in the 
association does not only deal with the provision of case of “enterprise” hardly illuminates the problem, 

an acceptable sovereign authority, but also with what Yes. there are obvious differences, but how significant 

Mrs Letwin calls “standards of civility.” Far from are they? It is not exactly accurate to say that in an 
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the ”Chicanos", or Spanish-speaking Americans, 
and they are now even succeeding in having Spanish 
accepted as the basic language of instruction in their 
neighbourhood schools. If “Black English” is to be 
taken seriously, what of the language of Cervantes ? 
So has the ethnic consciousness expanded and crowd¬ 
ed out what was once a Black monufwiy of demands. 

Can it then be that a kind of "cultural revolution" 
has displaced the longed-for revolutionary class 
struggle? The figures of American unemployment 
have been mounting from 7 % to JO %, and so far as 
l can see there is no new outburst of proletarian 
militance, no developing consciousness along New 
Left tines which would open a perspective of 
Changing the System. They may all he Keynesians 
now, but not socialists. The miners of West Virginia 
went out on strike for more money, for a “bigger 
piece of the national cake": and at the same time 
militantly campaigned /•gainst certain tendencies 
in the new school textbooks which were "corrupting" 
their children. Boston has been torn apart by the 
conflict between the Irish and the Blacks over 
bussing and integration, but where were the voices 
that could be e vpected to preach to them that they 
really had ‘'common class interests"? Passionate 
things are in the saddle. 

I also read rnROUC.il a few recent numbers of 
Ramparts , once the muck-raking journal of those 
who had all the simple solutions; and there, lo and 
behold, was a moderate tone, cautious analysis, 
differentiated argumentation. Will wonders never 
cease? Men of violent action arc becoming men of 
prudent thought. It is an altogether remarkable 
phenomenon, for how is it that the demonstration 
of the moral bankruptcy of the Nixon regime—and 
with it the discrediting of so many in the liberal- 
conservative Establishment—proved to be of so 
little profit to the Left? What a moment for Protest! 
Here is the proverbial “Crisis of Capitalism”, with 
the excess profits of oil millionaires and the corrup¬ 
tion of the ruling class—and yet one can only con¬ 
clude that the crisis of the System is rather less 
severe than the crisis of the I .eft. 

Its main deficiency may well be an intellectual 
one: its failure to learn. The Bourbons of ideology' 
go the royalists one better, for they forget 
everything and learn nothing. Consider the recent 
failure in New York. Senator Javits was destined 
for electoral retirement in a time when the swing is 
vast from Republican to Democrat. Anybody could 
have beaten him—except the McGovern-type 


ideological radical put up as the candidate, Ramsay 
Clark, who ran a million votes behind the ticket. 
There is also a painful emotional vacuum as no new 
loyalty or allegiance emerges to fill die empty 
ideological space. “The “Third World’* is a tired, 
exhausted cause. The kids can put up posters of 
Che Guevara—but of King Feisal? and on Central 
Park West? . . . The youthful Jewish rebels, once 
so prominent in the radicalisation of the American 
youth, were quite prepared to be critical of a 
triumphant and apparently arrogant Israel; but they 
are not ready to preside over the threatened 
“liquidation of Zionism.” Wherewith will the salt 
be salted, and the secular religion be given its note 
of prophetic determination, if the Mosaic remnant 
should withdraw? This is an important element In 
the split between left and left and the disintegration 
of militant confidence. 

So IT IS that the flora and fauna of yesterday are 
hard to find on the American scene today. The 
flower people have had their day, and it turns out to 
have been a moment of horticultural, rather than 
political, history. "We are all weeds now," one sad 
Berkeley veteran told me, and he had once planted 
roses in the barrels of National Guardsmen's rifles 
in the famous People's Park conjrontalion. I could 
not help recalling what one sad surrealist told me once 
in Paris as he looked out at the Trench shop-windows 
and bill-boards, “They are all surrealists now ...." 
/ was told of a prospering lit tie agency in California 
which makes its money packaging advice on how 
ambitious little Groups can organise flourishing 
Communes. 

In the last analysis, it could be that the revolution 
which failed for the New Left M'a.v the vaunted 
"revolution of rising expectations." Everybody in 
America is brought up to count on "more", and 
more has tended to mean less: less idealism, less 
materialism. Expectations are sinking. The real 
struggle is to keep what you’ve got: your job, your 
present living standard. Who thinks of the Revolu¬ 
tion of only a decade ago. "The Fire Next Time"? 
On my return to Washington I watched an orderly 
procession along Pennsylvania Avenue in front of 
the White House. It was supposed to be a Protest 
March. A few policemen held it up quietly for a few 
minutes. The President in his black limousine was 
driving out to the Capitol. 

Francois Bondy 
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enterprise “as in a hospital or factory” the only 
criterion for a good rule is whether it “promotes the 
objectives of the enterprise.” As it happens, the Jaw 
in most advanced industrial countries has gone the 
other way these last 25 years or so. The various 
Safety regulations. Health provisions, and Factory 
Acts all put the well-being of the individual worker 
first, even if the result goes directly against the 
primary objective of the enterprise. The paramount 
concern for individual welfare has not only been im¬ 
posed by society, but has also been initiated by large 
industrial concerns (e.g. Volvo in Sweden, where the 
workers have been taken off boring production lines 
and given diversified responsibilities, although this 
new system has slowed down production and 
increased costs). 

If we take hospitals, one only has to visit a geriatric 
ward to see that the entire effort in such departments 
is centred on considerations which transcend the 
normal function of the “enterprise.” Old people 
whose families lack accepted “standards of civility" 
are theie burdening the workings of the institution— 
a glaring instance of charity prevailing over efficiency 
or other collective aims. 

2. Mrs Letwin expresses reservations about the 
provisions of public orphanages for the issue of 
casual sexual associations—because “the civil asso¬ 
ciation” would appaiently adultciatc its character by 
turning itself into a nursemaid as well as a rule 
maker! If this is adulteration, then "our civil 
association” in F.ngland is rotten to the core con¬ 
sidering all the services which it already provides in 
addition to its legislative activities. 

3. We are further told that “whether conduct is 
regarded as indecent or decent does not make it a 
proper subject for legislation.” Can this be so? What 
about indecent exposure for instance? A few lines 
further along Mrs Letwin veers to the opposite view: . 

. . any community of people who live together in 
harmony have come to agree on what is decent and 
indecent, reasonable or unreasonable, etc. This agree¬ 
ment will be reflected in ail the laws whether about 
abortion or compensation lor injury.” Well, which 
one is it to be? 

May I say finally that it is quite fortuitous that I 
happen to take issue with Mrs Letwin. It could have 
been with anyone with a penchant for fashionable 
idiom and the doubtful models of some well-known 
academics. These days when legal and ethical concepts 
are ravaged in the name of raison d'etat and apostles 
of anarchy or autocracy undermine the traditional 
fabric of orderly living while the law-enforcement 
agencies look the other way one is not exactly 
haunted by the question whether morality is an 
integral part—or merely an occasional ingredient—in 
the idea of Law. 

These interrelated notions may remain of constant 
academic interest—not so much because they 
open forever new avenues for reclassifying the 
obvious but rather because a proper understanding of 
their relevance and function could provide us with 
the kind of guidance which lately has been so 
conspicuously absent in the advanced parliamentary 
democracies. 

Lion cl Bloch 

London 


Gibney’s “Japanese Language" 

As a whole, Mr Frank Gibney’s “Letter from 
Tokyo” is indeed a remarkably perceptive record of a 
Westerner's sincere struggle to challenge the formid¬ 
able linguistic barrier. The struggle brought to mind 
the tremendous efforts with which my countrymen 
translated (into Japanese) without the aid of a single 
dictionary a Dutch medical book entitled Anatomical 
Chart. One of the translators left in his diary his 
impression at the time when he started the work; 
"... I was just overwhelmed with sheer astonishment, 
feeling like a captain launching his ship without 
steering into a vast ocean and having nothing to rely 
on. . . .” 

Mr Gibney, however, seems to have steered his ship 
admirably, and to have gained a firm grasp on the 
Japanese language. I can only endorse him when he 
refers to the difficulties in communication between 
Westerners and Japanese stemming from both 
linguistic and social causes. 1 am also appreciative of 
the phenomena or episodes he mentioned; some 
amusing, some slightly embarrassing, from the 
Japanese point of view. They do not fail to illustrate 
the tremendous linguistic barrier which surely exists 
between us. liven 1 myself was astonished to be led to 
recall that the Japanese language is so rooted in 
homophones and that the words with the same 
pronunciation of "senko” are expressed with 21 
different ideographs! 

While I respect very much his assessment on the 
barrier, I cannot, however, go along with his rather 
pessimistic view on the further possibilities of narrow¬ 
ing the gap. He mentions foreigners’ apathy in trying 
to learn Japanese on the one hand and our peoples’ 
bad linguistic ability on the other. 

“. . . and Japanese do badly, on the whole, at 
English conversation. They are characteristically 
hypersensitive about making mistakes m public, 
calling undue attention to themselves, or commit¬ 
ting themselves prematurely to a position which 
may be wrong. All three of these national character¬ 
istics [italics added] arc deadly handicaps to anyone 
trying to learn a foreign language. . . .” 

Here, in my view, the patient student of Japanese has 
gone too far. The linguistic barrier is a mutual one, 
caused by defects on both sides and an enduring lack 
of contact. 

I recall that in the early stage of my stay in Western 
countries I felt awkward in speaking out publicly in 
the foreign language. I hesitated to do so partly 
because of my puzzlement with the usage of "a" or 
"the”, "should” or "would", “two pieces of stone” or 
“two rocks” etc., all of which are unfamiliar concepts 
to us. The factor which really constrained me, how¬ 
ever, was a feeling of psychological bewilderment. 
One felt like a provincial boy with a strong local 
dialect coming to a large city to find everybody talking 
very fast on topics with which he had rarely been con¬ 
cerned. The boy will surely speak little to avoid making 
any embarrassing mistake and may be blamed as being 
"hypersensitive.” He may also talk about “his" 
villages, valleys, and meadows, sometimes finding it 
hard to follow the quickly changing topics of other 
people's conversation, which may be interpreted as 
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Iximlon 

AGE-OLD WISDOM: Eric Partridge is at least 
six centuries out if he imagines the catch-phrase “If 
you can’t be good, be careful” was coined during the 
First World War. 

Salimbene, the Franciscan chronicler writing in 
the thirteenth century, reports that the phrase (si 
non caste, tamen caute) was frequently used by 
Italian priests and attributed by them to St. Paul. 
Our own King Edward I in a letter to the abbot of 
Premontre. complaining of the conduct of the canons 
of Talley Ablnsy in Wales, says that they neglected 
the apostolic precept, “If you can’t be chaste, be 
careful”, and dared to keep their mistresses openly 
and guve themselves up to drunkcimess. 

SUNDAY TIMES 

L ontion 

Meanings: The Obfuscation Award can now he 
annoum eel and some of the runners-up. hut reports 
uj other instantcs oj official double-talk are still 
welcome. 

Some of the briefest e ■samples had charm. 
Btttish Rad were criticised Jor saying that trains 
arriving late had been “retimed ", and the Turks 
for calling their invasion of C\pms a "peace 
operation.’’ C apt. J. Allan of Tunbridge Wells hit 
the right note with an extract from an interview on 
BBC. Asked whether people were worried about 
unemployment, the interviewee replied. “I don't 
think they are worried. It's more a case of being 
coni erned about the Jurui e." 

Rita Rainier of 'The Economist” nominates 
(a spar Weinberger, the U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, who described cuts of 
%43m m the social services as “advance downward 
adjustments. 1 ’ M. Whippman of Wimbledon remem¬ 
bers the South African Broadcasting System 
announcing: "it’s not true that we have banned the 
Beaties. It’s just that we don’t play their records." 

Patrick Brogan from Washington points the 
finger at a letter in our columtts from S. M. KoJJier 
of the United Nations Educational. Scientific and 
Cultural Orgcmization. He wrote: "h is untrue to 
state that two resolutions passed bv the last session 
of Unesco’s General Conference 'deprive Israel of 
the benefits of belonging to that body. . . . The 
Conference voted to apply sanctions to Israel and 
withhold assistance in the fields of education, science 
and culture’. “ 

Nearer home, Anthony Fletcher of Deptford sent 
a quotation from a report of the House of Commons 
Expenditure Committee. The chairman asked 
J. R. Madge. Under-Secretary of the Housing 
Directorate, whether it was. still their target to dear 
slums and improve substandard housing within a 
decade. 

Madge replied: "We always shy away from the 
word target if we can. . . . Without trying to split 
straws, I think it is fair to take this as a reasonable 
objective. 'Within a decade‘ was an order of magni¬ 
tude. rather than saying ‘Within ten years’." 


Rose Ellon, oj Horsham, Sussex, sends this 
statement by the managing director of a bakery 
firm, who used guard dogs to eject 17 bakers who 
staged a sit-in at the bakery: Five Alsatian dogs 
from a private security firm were brought in to 
impress on the men the seriousness of the situation, 
and in this they were most successful.” 

Also dose to a prize was A/an Gibson, of Bristol, 
who quotes a memorandum by a senior BBC execu¬ 
tive announcing that the switchboard was to be 
t iosed down on Saturday evenings "because of the 
very high non-utilization factor." 

Honorary second prize goes to E. W. Audi ews. of 
Lloyd's of London, with a newspaper report of a 
statement by the Post Office: "It was also pointed 
out that £725 million is not ‘missing.' It is an 
actuarial deficiency representing a prospective 
excess of liabilities over assets which would have to 
be found to meet future pension obligations. ” 

The winner is Ivan Cole, of Upton Pyne, Devon, 
who also nominates the Post Office, this rime their 
Exeter branch. Cole wrote to them complaining of 
delays in his correspondence with Woking and. at 
their request, sent one of the offending envelopes. 
After several weeks he received this reply from the 
Head Postmaster: "After a thorough investigation, 
we are able to establish that the late arrival of your 
mail was due to delay in transit." 

THE TIMES 
Most ow 

TRANSLATING YOGA: The Yoga system of 
exercises—which caught on in Russia about four 
years ago, and has spread without official approval 
mainly by the passing on by hand of typewritten 
translations of foreign yoga manuals—has now 
come in for censure. The official Soviet sports daily 
newspaper recently reported that a meeting of 
athletics officials had denounced Yoga for ideo¬ 
logical reasons. 

Yoga, declared Soviet ski Sport, “does nothing to 
promote the development of active working people 
and is based on an idealistic philosophy full of 
mysticism.” daily telegraph 

Aberdeen 

Gunsll: Larry Adler, in his book review, used the 
word "gunsei" to convey the meaning of a hired 
gunman or assassin. The only other time I’ve seen 
the word used was in Lilian Heilman’s auto¬ 
biography. There she claimed that Dashiell Ham¬ 
mett, exasperated by the meddling of an ignorant but 
meddlesome editor, used the word "gunsei" in an 
article with the hope that the editor would ascribe 
Mr Adler’s meaning to it. So it proved — although, 
according to Miss Heilman, the true meaning of the 
word is catamite, or the object of a pederasts' 
sexual attentions. “ Chamber’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary" gives no meaning for the word. Who, 
then, is right—Mr Adler or Miss Heilman? If the 
latter. Mr Adler's review has perhaps a greater comic 
value than he supposed or intended. 


the spectator 
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trying to call “undue attention” to himself. The boy 
may be clumsy in expressing himself and state some¬ 
thing which may sound dogmatic or premature under 
the circumstances. 

The real difficulty for Japanese comes from a lack 
of sense of unity with Westerners, which can only he 
enhanced through long-standing personal ties, hope¬ 
fully through some common purpose. It is a very 
recent development, perhaps only in the last fifteen 
years, that increased numbers of Japanese stay or 
travel abroad and that Japan is visited by substantial 
numbers of Westerners other than occasional tran¬ 
sients, tourists, or people on special assignments. 1 am 
sure the sense of unity should glow with the passage of 
time and with increased opportunities of mutual 
discourse. 

1 do not think both the linguistic and sociological 
gaps which Mr Gibney sees as separating our two 
cultures arc fatal or eternal. And it is Mr Gibney 
himself who showed the most remarkable example in 
overcoming the barrier for one of the woild’s most 
complicated languages, undoubtedly through estab¬ 
lishing time-tested personal friendships with the local 
people. I only hope that an increased number of 
Japanese will derive benefit from the opportunities 
now becoming available to try the same in the 
opposite direction. 

Reuchi SltlMAMOTO 

London 


“AudeneeHfue” & “Audenry” 

When I wrote “Audenesque for an Initiation” in the 
summer of 1933 I certainly believed that I had coined 
the word—though, of course, nobody can say 
whether other people elsewhere used it in conversa¬ 
tion. “Arabesque” was the parallel word in my mind, 
which like “humoresque” can be a noun only (unlike 
“burlesque” which can also be adjective and verb). 
The poem was not, by me then, regarded as a 
“parody.” There was no satirical intention directed 
against Auden. Rather, it was a completely serious 
poem using the style in which, with adolescent 
certainty and enthusiasm, I felt all good poems had 
to be written. I think, as Bernard Bergonri suggests 
(“Auden & the Audenesque”. February 1975), this 
feeling was common among young poets at that time. 

The preferred adjective for verse that has Auden- 
like qualities is “audenary”—used for years by witty 
critics and reviewers. 

Gavin Ewart 

London 
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Alastair Buchan is Professor of International 
Relations at Oxtbid University. He was for many 
years Director of the Institute for Strategic Studies 
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frequent contributor to Encounter and wrote a 
much-discussed article in the January 1968 issue 
called “Questions about Viet Nam,” with a follow¬ 
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Rationales.” 
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An Exceptional Friendship 

2 HE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS MANN AND 
ERICH KAHLER 


Mythology and Humanism 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS MANN AND 
KARL KERENYI 


Translated from the German by Richard and 
Clara Winston 


Translated from the German by Alexander 
Gelley 


The entire extant correspondence exchanged 
by two remarkable men is published here 
unabridged. In a suporb translation Some of 
Ihe letters appear for the first nme in any 
language 

The cultural and political upheaval 
wrought by World War II and the course of 
work In progress are the nroin strands running 
through the letters Thomas Mann is noted 
primarily for his great works of flclion Erich 
Kohler for his philosophical Interpretations of 
history But Mann also wrote critical and 
political essays and Kahler wrote and 
tianslated poetry The two men brought out 
the best in each other, meeting easily and 
gracefully on the high peaks of Ihought in 
the realm of imagination, and on the plane 
of common humanity 

Drawn into Intimacy by exile. Mann 
and Kahler eloquently express in their corre¬ 
spondence, which begun in 1931 and ended 
hi 1955 intense suffering over Germany s 
role in world affairs They speak frankly 
about political events and cultural develop¬ 
ments during these years, and they describe, 
often with great emotion, their reactions 
and their sometimes ambivalent feelings. 

Two distinct voices emerge In this 
record of a warm and deep relationship 
From Kahler, one of the foremost Interpreters 
of Mann's fir »ton come astute remarks on 
aspects of Mann's work—his self-portrayal In 
The Beloved Returns, for example, and the 
structure and emotional ambience of the 
Joseph novels and of Doctor Faustus Mann's 
own Ideas about his work, and his reactions 
to Its reception, make enlightening reading. 
There are Items of personal interest-Mann's 
humorous and touching comments on hls 
Illnesses, and Kohler's reflections on German 
emigre life in Princeton-and keen observa¬ 
tions about America and Americans. 

1975 240 pages £6.85 


This exchange of letters between the great 
German novelist and an eminent classicist 
and mythologist constitutes both a brilliant 
literary dialogue and a unique document of 
a cultural eooch Written betwoen 1934 and 
1955, the tetters are captured in their original 
force and Immediacy In Alexander Gelley's 
faithful translation 

Mann was deeply involved In writing 
hls biblical tetralogy Joseph and His 
Brothers, when Keronyi approached him 
Central 1o the letters Is Mann s gradual dis¬ 
covery of the importance of mylh in human 
exponent e and its relation to psychology 
The erudite and imaginative KerOnyi was 
able to appreciate fully this significant new 
development in Mann s career and pro¬ 
vided him with valuable information on 
mythology In antiquity 

The two men also shared a profound 
sense of horror at the cultural catastroptie 
that overtook Europe with Ihe Nazis' rise to 
power Their letters during these tragic years 
are eloquent testimony to the survival of the 
humanistic splrrl under the assault of modern 
barbarians 

Mann himself characterized these 
letters as fragments of two autobiographies 
communicatively intertwined " More than 
that, they are documents of two extraordi¬ 
nary minds striving to define a new humanism. 

The correspondence was edited and 
annotated by Kerenyl for the German edi¬ 
tion For the English edition Professor Gelley 
provides a preface that places the corre¬ 
spondence In biographical and historical 
context, and he supplements the original 
notes with additional Information on matters 
discussed In the letters and with updated 
bibliographical references 

1975 288 pages £6.85 
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I n 1963, when the borders were first set 
up between Botswana and South Africa, 
pending Botswana’s independence in 1966, 
all Botswana-born citizens had to return 
home. Everything had been mingled up in 
the old colonial days and the traffic of people 
to and fro between the two countries had 
been a steady flow for years and years. 
More often, especially with mining migratory 
labour, their period of settlement was brief, 
but many people had settled there in perman¬ 
ent employment. It was these settlers who 
were disrupted and returned to village life in 
a mainly rural country. On their return they 
brought with them bits and pieces of a foreign 
culture and city habits that they had absorbed. 
Village people reacted in their own way; 
what they liked, and was beneficial to them, 
they absorbed—for instance, the faith-healing 
cult churches instantly took hold like wild¬ 
fire—what was harmful to them, they rejected. 
The murder of Life had this complicated 
undertone of rejection. 

Life had left the village as a little girl of 
ten years with her parents for Johannesburg. 
They had died in the meanwhile and on Life’s 
return, seventeen years later, she found, as 
was village custom, that she still had a home 
in the village. On mentioning that her name 
was Life Morapedi, villagers immediately and 
obligingly took her to the Morapedi yard in 
the central part of the village. The family 
yard had remained intact, just as they had 
left it, except that it looked pathetic in its 
desolation. The thatch of the mud huts had 
patches of soil over them where the ants had 
made their nests; the wooden poles that sup¬ 
ported the rafters of the huts had tilted to an 
angle as their base had been eaten through 
by the ants. The rubber hedge had grown to 


a disproportionate size and enclosed the yard 
in a gloom of shadows that kept out the 
sunlight. Weeds and grass of many seasonal 
rains entangled themselves in the yard. 

Life’s future neighbours, a group of 
women, continued to stand near her. 

“We can help you to put your yard in 
order,” they said kindly. “We are very happy 
that a child of ours has returned home.” 

They were impressed with the smartness of 
this city girl. They generally wore old clothes 
and kept their very best things for special 
occasions like weddings and even then those 
best things might just be ordinary cotton 
prints. The girl wore an expensive cream 
costume of linen material, tailored to fit her 
tall, full figure. She had a bright, vivacious, 
friendly manner and laughed freely and 
loudly. Her speech was rapid and a little 
hysterical but that was in keeping with her 
whole personality. 

“She is going to bring us a little light,” 
the women said among themselves, as they 
went off" to fetch their work tools. They were 
always looking “for the light” and by that 
they meant that they were ever alert to 
receive new ideas that would freshen up the 
ordinariness and everydayness of village life. 

A woman who lived near the Morapedi 
yard had offered Life hospitality until her 
own yard was set in order. She picked up the 
shining new suitcases and preceded Life to 
her own home, where Life was immediately 
surrounded with all kinds of endearing 
attentions—a low stool was placed in a 
shady place for her to sit on; a little girl came 
shyly forward with a bowl of water for her 
to wash her hands and, following on this, a 
tray with a bowl of meat and porridge was 
set before her, so that she could revive herself 
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after her long journey home. The other 
women briskly entered her yard with hoes to 
scratch out the weeds and grass, baskets of 
earth and buckets of water to re-smear the 
mud walls and they had found two idle men 
to rectify the precarious tilt of the wooden 
poles of the mud hut. These were the sorts of 
gestures people always offered but they were 
pleased to note that the newcomer seemed to 
have an endless stream of money which she 
flung around generously. The work party in 
her yard would suggest that the meat of a 
goat, slowly simmering in a great iron pot, 
helped the work to move with a swing and 
Life would immediately produce the money 
to purchase the goat and also tea, milk, 
sugar, pots of porridge or anything the 
workers expressed a preference for, so that 
those two weeks of making Life’s yard 
beautiful for her seemed like one long 
wedding feast; people only ate that much at 
weddings. 

“How is it you have so much money, our 
child?” one of the women at last asked, 
curiously. 

“Money flows like water in Johannesburg,” 
Life replied, with her gay and hysterical 
laugh. “You just have to know how to get 
it.” 

The women received this with caution. 
They discussed among themselves that their 
child could not have lived a very good life in 
Johannesburg. Thrift and honesty were the 
dominant themes of village life and everyone 
knew that one could not be honest and rich 
at the same time; they counted every penny 
and knew how they had acquired it—with 
hard work. They never imagined money as a 
bottomless pit without end; it always had an 
end and was hard to come by in this dry, 
semi-desert land. They predicted that she 
would soon settle down, that intelligent girls 
got jobs in the post office sooner or later. 


L ife had had the sort of varied career 
a city like Johannesburg offered a lot of 
black women. She had been a singer, beauty 
queen, advertising model and prostitute. 
None of these careers was available in the 
village—for the illiterate women there was 
farming and housework; for the literate, 
teaching, nursing and clerical work. The first 
wave of women Life attracted to herself were 


the fanners and housewives. They were the 
intensely conservative hard-core centre of 
village life. It did not take them long to shun 
her completely because the men started 
turning up in an unending stream. What 
caused a stir of amazement was that Life 
was the first and the only woman to make a 
business out of selling herself. The men were 
paying her for her services. People’s attitude to 
sex was broad and generous-~-it was recog¬ 
nised as a necessary part of human life, that 
it ought to be available whenever possible, 
like food and water, or else one’s life would be 
extinguished, or one would get dreadfully ill. 
To prevent these catastrophes from happen¬ 
ing, men and women generally had quite a lot 
of sex but on a respectable and human level, 
with financial considerations coming in as an 
afterthought. When the news spread around 
that this had now become a business in Life’s 
yard, she attracted to herself a second wave 
of women—the beer-brewers of the village. 

The beer-brewing women were a gay and 
lovable crowd who had emancipated them¬ 
selves some time ago. They were drunk every 
day and could be seen staggering around the 
village, usually with a wide-eyed illegitimate 
baby hitched on to their hips. They also 
talked and laughed loudly and slapped each 
other on the back and had developed a 
language all their own: 

“Boyfriends, yes. Husbands, uh, uh, no. 
Do this! Do that! We want to rule ourselves.” 

But they too were subject to the respectable 
order of village life. Many men passed 
through their lives but they were all for a time 
steady boyfriends. The usual arrangement 
was; 

“Mother, you help me and I’ll help you.” 

This was just so much eye-wash. The men 
hung around, lived on the resources of the 
women and during all this time they would 
part with about R2.00 of their own money. 
After about three months a tally-up would 
be made; 

“Boyfriend,” the woman would say. “Love 
is love and money is money. You owe me 
money.” And he’d never be seen again and 
another scoundrel would take his place. And 
so the story went on and on. They found their 
queen in Life and like all queens, they set her 
activities apart from themselves; they never 
attempted to extract money from the con¬ 
stant stream of men because they did not 



know how, but they liked her yard. Very soon 
the din and riot of a Johannesburg township 
was duplicated, on a minor scale in the 
central part of the village. A transistor radio 
blared the day long. Men and women reeled 
around drunk and laughing and food and 
drink flowed like milk and honey. The people 
of the surroundings watched this phenomenon 
with pursed lips and commented darkly: 
“They’ll all be destroyed one day like Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” 

Life, like the beer-brewing women, had a 
language of her own too. When her friends 
expressed surprise at the huge quantities of 
steak, eggs, liver, kidneys and rice they ate 
in her yard, the sort of food they too could 
now and then afford but would not dream of 
purchasing, she replied in a carefree, off-hand 
way: “I’m used to handling big money.” 
They did not believe it; they were too solid to 
trust to the kind of luck that had very shaky 
foundations and as though to off-set some 
doom that might be just around the corner, 
they often brought along their own scraggy 
village chickens they reared in their yards, 
as offerings for the da>’s round of meals. And 
one of Life’s philosophies on life they were 
to recall with trembling a few months later 
was: “My motto is: live fast, die young and 
have a good-looking corpse.” All this was 
said with the bold, free joy of a woman who 
had broken all the social taboos. They never 
followed her to those dizzy heights. 

A few months after Life’s arrival in the 
village, the first hotel with its pub 
opened. It was initially shunned by all the 
women and even the beer-brewers considered 
they hadn’t fallen that low yet—the pub was 
also associated with the idea of selling one¬ 
self. It became Life’s favourite business venue. 
It simplified the business of making appoint¬ 
ments for the following day. None of the men 
questioned their behaviour, nor how such an 
unnatural situation had been allowed to 
develop—they could get all the sex they 
needed for free in the village, but it seemed to 
fascinate them that they should pay for it for 
the first time. They had quickly got to the 
stage where they communicated with Life in 
shorthand language: 

“When?” And she’d reply, “Ten o’clock”, 
"When?” “Two o’clock”, “When?” "Four 
o’clock” and so on. 


And there’d be the roar of cheap small talk 
and much buttock slapping. It was her 
element and her feverish, glittering, brilliant 
black eyes swept around the bar, looking for 
everything and nothing at the same time. 

Then one evening death walked quietly 
into the bar. It was Lesego, the cattle-man, 
just come in from his cattle-post, where he 
had been occupied for a period of three 
months. Men built up their own individual 
reputations in the village and Lesego’s was 
one of the most respected and honoured. 
People said of him: “When Lesego has got 
money and you need it, he will give you what 
he has got and he won’t trouble you about the 
date of payment. . . He was honoured 
from another point—for the clarity and 
quiet indifference of his thinking. People 
often found difficulty in sorting out issues or 
the truth in any debatable matter. He had a 
way of keeping his head above water, 
listening to an argument and always pro¬ 
nouncing the final judgment: “Well, the 
truth about this matter is. . . .” He was also 
one of the most successful cattle-men, with 
a balance of R7,000 in the bank and when¬ 
ever he came into the village he lounged 
around and gossipped or attended village 
kgotla meetings, so that people had a saying: 
“Well, I must be getting about my business. 
I’m not like Lesego with money in the bank.” 

As usual, the brilliant radar eyes swept 
feverishly around the bar. They did the 
rounds twice that evening in the same manner, 
each time coming to a dead stop for a full 
second on the thin, dark, concentrated 
expression of Lesogo’s face. There wasn’t 
any other man in the bar with that expression; 
they all had sheepish, inane-looking faces. 
He was the nearest thing she had seen for a 
long time to the Johannesburg gangsters she 
had associated with—the same small, econo¬ 
mical gestures, the same power and control; 
all the men near him quietened down and 
began to consult with him in low earnest 
voices; they were talking about the news of 
the day which never reached the remote 
cattle-posts. Whereas the other men all had to 
approach her, the third time her radar swept 
round, he stood his ground, turned his head 
slowly and then jerked it back slightly in a 
silent command: “Come here.” 

She moved immediately to his end of the 
bar. 
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“Hullo,” he said, in an astonishingly 
tender voice, and a smile flickered across his 
dark, reserved face. That was the sum total 
of Lesego, that basically he was a kind and 
tender man, that he liked women and had 
been so successful in that sphere that he took 
his dominance and success for granted. But 
they looked at each other from their own 
worlds and came to fatal conclusions—she 
saw in him the power and maleness of the 
gangsters; he saw the freshness and surprise 
of an entirely new kind of woman; he had 
left all his women after a time because they 
bored him and like all people who live an 
ordinary humdrum life, he was attracted to 
that undertone of hysteria in her. 

Very soon they stood up and walked out 
together. A shocked silence fell upon the 
bar. The men exchanged looks with each 
other and the way these things communicate 
themselves, they knew that all the appoint¬ 
ments had been cancelled while Lesego was 
there. And as though speaking their thoughts 
aloud, Sianana, one of Lesego’s friends 
commented: “Lesego just wants to try it out 
like we all did because it is something new. 
He won’t stay there when he iinds out that 
it is rotten to the core.” 


B ut Sianana was to find out that he 
did not fully understand his friend. 
Lesego was not seen at his usual lounging 
places for a week and when he emerged again 
it was to announce that he was to marry. The 
news was received with cold hostility. Every¬ 
one talked of nothing else; it was as impos¬ 
sible as if a crime was being committed before 
their very eyes. Sianana once more made 
himself the spokesman. He waylaid Lesego 
on his way to the village kgotla: “I am much 
surprised by the rumours about you, Lesego,” 
he said, bluntly. “You can’t marry that 
woman. She’s a terrible fuck-about!” 

Lesego stared back at him steadily, then he 
said in his quiet, indifferent way: “Who isn’t 
here?” 

Sianana shrugged his shoulders. The subtle¬ 
ties were beyond him, that whatever was 
going on, it wasn’t commercial, it was human, 
but did that make it any better? Lesego 
liked to bugger up an argument like that with 
a straightforward point. As they walked 
along together Sianana shook his head 


several times to indicate that something 
important was eluding him, till at last, with a 
smile, Lesego said: “She has told me all 
about her bad ways. They are over.” 

Sianana merely compressed his lips and 
remained silent. 

Life made the announcement too, after she 
was married, to ail her beer-brewing friends: 
“All my old ways are over,” she said. "I have 
now become a woman.” ' 

She still looked happy and hysterical. 
Everything came to her too easily, men, 
money and now marriage. The beer-brewers 
were not slow to point out to her, with the 
same amazement with which they had ex¬ 
claimed over the steak and eggs, that there 
were many women in the village who hud 
cried their eyes out over Lesego. She was 
very flattered. 

Their lives, at least Lesego’s, did not 
change much with marriage. He still liked his 
lounging around the village; the rainy season 
had come and life was easy for the cattle-men 
at this time because there was enough water 
and grazing for the animals. He wasn’t the 
kind of man to fuss about the house and 
during this time he only made three pro¬ 
nouncements about the household. He took 
control of all the money. She had to ask him 
for it and state what it was to be used for. 
Then he didn’t like the transistor radio 
blaring the whole day long. 

“Women who keep that thing going the 
whole day have nothing in their heads,” he 
said. 

Then he looked down at her from a great 
height and commented finally and quietly: 
“If you go with those men again. I’ll kill you.” 

This was said indifferently and quietly as 
though he never really expected his authority 
and dominance to encounter any challenge. 

She hadn’t the mental equipment to analyse 
what hit her but something seemed to strike 
her a terrible blow behind the head. She 
instantly succumbed to the blow and rapidly 
began to fall apart. On the surface, the 
everyday round of village life was deadly dull 
in its even, unbroken monotony; one day 
slipped easily into another, drawing water, 
stamping corn, cooking food. But within this 
there were enormous tugs and pulls between 
people. Custom demanded that people care 
about each other and all day long there was 



this constant traffic of people in and out of 
each other’s lives. Someone had to be buried; 
sympathy and help were demanded for this 
event—there were money loans, new-born 
babies, sorrow, trouble, gifts. Lesego had 
long been the king of this world; there was, 
every day, a long string of people, wanting 
something or wanting to give him something 
in gratitude for a past favour. It was the 
basic strength of village life. It created 
people whose sympathetic and emotional 
responses were always fully awakened and it 
rewarded them by richly filling in a void that 
was one big, gaping yawn. When the hysteria 
and cheap rowdiness were taken away. Life 
fell into the yawn; she had nothing inside 
herself to cope with this way of life that had 
finally caught up with her. The beer-brewing 
women were still there; they still liked her 
yard because Lesego was casual and easy¬ 
going, and all that went on in it now— 
like the old men squatting in corners with 
gifts: “Lesego, I had good luck with my 
hunting today. 1 caught two rabbits and 1 
want to share one with you. . . .”—was simply 
the Tswana way of l.Te they too lived. In 
keeping with their queen’s new status, they 
said: “We are women and must do some¬ 
thing.” 

They collected earth and dung and 
smeared and decorated Life’s courtyard. 
They drew water for her, stamped her corn 
and things looked quite ordinary on the sur¬ 
face because Lesego also liked a pot of beer. 
No one noticed the expression of anguish that 
had crept into Life’s face. The boredom of 
the daily round was almost throttling her to 
death and no matter which way she looked, 
from the beer-brewers to her husband to all 
the people who called, she found no one with 
whom she could communicate what became 
an actual physical pain. After a month of it 
she was near collapse. One morning she 
mentioned her agony to the beer-brewers: 
“I think I have made a mistake. Married life 
doesn’t suit me.” 

And they replied sympathetically: “You 
are just getting used to it. After all it’s a 
different life in Johannesburg.” 

The neighbours went further. They were 
impressed with a marriage they thought 
could never succeed. They started saying that 
one ought never to judge a human being who 
was both good and bad and Lesego had 


turned a bad woman into a good woman 
which was something they had never seen 
before. Just as they were saying this and 
nodding their approval, Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah started up all again. Lesego had received 
word late in the evening that the new-born 
calves at his cattle-post were dying and early 
the next morning he was off again, in his 
truck. 

The old reckless wild woman awakened 
from a state near death with a huge sigh of 
relief. The transistor blared, the food flowed 
again, the men and women reeled around 
dead drunk. Simply by their din they beat off 
all the unwanted guests who nodded their 
heads grimly. When Lesego came back they 
were going to tell him this was no wife for 
him. 

Three days later Lesego was uneKpectedly 
back in the village. The calves were all 
anaemic and had to be brought into the vet 
for an injection. He drove his truck straight 
through the village to the vet’s camp. One of 
the beer-brewers saw him and hurried in 
alarm to her friend. 

“The husband is back,” she whispered 
fearfully, pulling Life to one side. 

“Agh,” she said irritably. 


S he did clear up the noise, the men, 
the drink, but a wild anger was driving 
her to break out of a way of life that was like 
a death to her. She told one of the men she’d 
see him at six o’clock. Just about five o’clock 
Lesego drove into the yard with the calves. 
There was no one immediately around to 
greet him. He jumped out of the truck and 
walked to one of the huts and pushed open 
the door. Life was sitting on the bed. She 
looked up silently and sullenly. He was a 
little surprised but his mind was still dis¬ 
tracted by the calves. He had to settle them in 
the yard for the night. 

“Will you make some tea?” he said. “I’m 
very thirsty.” 

“There’s no sugar in the house,” she said. 
“I’ll have to get some.” 

Something irritated him but he hurried 
back to the calves and his wife walked out of 
the yard. He had just settled the calves when 
a neighbour walked in. He was very angry. 

“Lesego,” he said, bluntly. “We told you 
not to marry that woman. If you go to the 
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yard of Radithobolo now you’ll find her in 
bed with him. Go and see for yourself that 
you may leave that bad woman!” 

Lesego stared at him for a moment quietly, 
then at his own pace as though there were no 
haste or chaos in his life he went to the hut 
they used as a kitchen. A tin full of sugar 
stood there. He turned and found a knife in 
the corner, one of the large ones he used for 
slaughtering cattle, and slipped it into his 
shirt. Then at his own pace he walked to the 
yard of Radithobolo. It looked deserted, 
except that the door of one of the huts was 
partially open and one closed. He kicked 
open the door of one of the closed huts and 
the man within shouted out in alarm. On 
seeing Lesego he sprang cowering into a 
comer. Lesego jerked his head back, indicat¬ 
ing that the man could leave the room. But 
Radithobolo did not run far. He wanted to 
enjoy himself so he pressed himself into the 
shadows of the rubber hedge. He expected 
the usual husband and wife scene; the irate 
husband cursing at the top of his voice; the 
wife hysterical in her lies and self-defence. 
Only Lesego walked out of his yard and he 
held in his hand a huge, blood-stained knife. 
On seeing the knife Radithobolo immediately 
fell to the ground in a dead faint. There were 
a few people on the footpath and they shrank 
into the rubber hedge at the sight of that knife. 

Very soon a wail arose. People clutched at 
their heads and began running in all directions 
crying yo! yo! yo! in their shock. It was some 
time before anyone thought of calling the 
police. They were so disordered, because 
murder, outright and violent, was a most 
uncommon and rare occurrence in village 
life. It seemed that only Lesego kept cool that 
evening. He was sitting quietly in his yard 
when the whole police force came tearing in. 
They looked at him in horror and began to 
thoroughly upbraid him for looking so 
unperturbed. 

“You have taken a human life and you 
are cool like that!” they said, angrily. “You 
are going to hang by the neck for this. It’s a 
serious crime to take a human life.” 

He did not hang by the neck. He kept that 
cool, head-above-water, indifferent look, 
right up to the day of his trial. Then he 
looked up at the judge and said calmly: 


“Well, the truth about this matter is, I had 
just returned from the cattle-post. I had 
trouble with my calves that day. I came home 
late and being thirsty, asked my wife to 
make me tea. She said there was no sugar in 
the house and left to buy some. My neigh¬ 
bour, Mathata, came in after this and said 
that my wife was not at the shops but in the 
yard of Radithobolo. I ought tp go and see 
what she is doing in the yard of Radithobolo. 
I thought I would check up about the sugar 
first and in the kitchen I found a tin full of it. 
1 was sorry and surprised to see this. Then a 
fire seemed to fill my heart. 1 thought that if 
she was doing a bad thing with Radithobolo 
as Mathata said. I’d better kill her because 
I cannot understand a wife who is so 
corrupt. . . .” 

Lesego had been doing this for years, 
passing judgment on all aspects of life in his 
straightforward, uncomplicated way. The 
judge, who was a white man and therefore 
not involved in Tswana custom and its 
debates, was just as much impressed by 
Lesego’s manner as all the village men had 
been. 

“This is a crime of passion,” he said, 
sympathetically. “So there are extenuating 
circumstances. But it is still a serious crime to 
take a human life so I sentence you to five 
years’ imprisonment. . . .” 


L esego’s friend, Sianana, who was to 
take care of his business affairs while he 
was in jail, came to visit Lesego still shaking 
his head. Something was eluding him in the 
whole business as though it had been planned 
from the very beginning. 

“Lesego,” he said, with deep sorrow. “Why 
did you kill that fuck-about? You had legs to 
walk away. You could have walked away. 
Are you trying to show us that rivers never 
cross here? There are good women and good 
men but they seldom join their lives together. 
It’s always this mess and foolishness. ...” 

A song by Jim Reeves was very popular at 
that time: That’s what happens when two 
worlds collide. When they were drunk, the 
beer-brewing women used to sing it and start 
weeping. Maybe they had the last word on 
the whole affair. 



Melvin J. Lasky 


Ulrike Meinhof 
& the Baader-Meinhof Gang 


P risons come and go, but the enraged 
revolutionary spirit battles on. In 1789 the 
European Left began with the destruction of the 
Bastille, and a flaming Parisian enrage named 
Thdroigne de Mericourt—the Ulrike Meinhof of 
her day—is supposed to have led the crowd in 
the storming of the prison walls. 1 This year, 
almost two centuries later in the history of 
distaff revolutionary fury, a brand-new prison has 
been built to hold Ulrike Meinhof and Andreas 
Baader, and others of the historic Baader- 
Meinhof gang. It has been designed as the most 
secure penitentiary ever devised, with a safe if 
improvised new court-room in which the anarcho- 
terrorists will be tried before a West German high 
court. No German city felt itself safe enough 
against the threat of mob demonstrations and 
ingenious escape artists. So the state of Baden- 
Wurttemberg was drafted (since the tragic bomb¬ 
ing of the U.S. Army’s Heidelberg headquarters, 
within its state lines, was the most grievous 
charge); and something like twelve million 
D-marks were appropriated to underwrite a new 
palace of law and order in an open field just on 
the northern city limits of Stuttgart. The just- 
completed cement walls of the seven-storey 
Hochhaus will indeed a very formidable prison 
make. I am afraid that no Thdroigne will succeed 
in storming it, and no Ulrike will ever manage to 
break out. 

The finishing touches have just been put to the 
expensive electronic security system, but it may 
well be that it will all prove to be a grotesque 
white elephant. At the moment some 21 of the 
Baader-Meinhof captives are all going along with 
their announced end to their prolonged hunger 
strike (after having just threatened to add a 
“thirst-strike” to their campaign). One had 

1 For a portrait of Thdroigne de Miricourt, see my 
“Lady on the Barricades”, Encounter (July 1972), 
pp. 22-27. 


already died in his prison cell (and the next day 
West Berlin’s Chief Justice was murdered in 
reprisal). Several others had been on the critical 
list. As Andreas Baader grimly predicted, “Some 
of us just won’t make it out alive. . . .” Ulrike 
Meinhof, always the more romantic spirit, put 
it more poetically: “Who doesn’t resist, dies; 
who doesn’t die, is buried alive. . . .” One prison 
official 1 spoke to recalled the old Nazi guile and 
said, “Don’t worry, we won’t give them any 
Horst Wessel martyrs. . . .” And his assistant 
reassured me that, being practical Germans, they 
had arranged the new “Baader-Meinhof annex” 
in Stuttgart-Stammheim to become the most 
modern and forward-looking vocational work¬ 
shop for prisoners ever built. It may yet be the 
gang’s most unimpeachable contribution to social 
progress. 

But this, for all their philanthropic idealism, is 
the least of their real concerns. Extremists by 
both abstract ideology and personal temperament, 
they have driven themselves to an all-or-nothing 
position: either liberty, or death. The hunger 
strikes were in deadly earnest and no passing 
week-end trick; and they abandoned the self¬ 
destructive path only to seize upon a new hope. 
They would keep fit and wait, like their five 
comrades who were flown out by Lufthansa to 
South Yemen in exchange for the kidnapped 
Berlin politician Peter Lorenz. The prospect of 
freedom was beckoning. 

The drama has begun to take on a cliff-hanging 
suspense. Will the hard core of the Gang, the 
four main leaders whose trial in Stuttgart is 
about to begin, also pull something off before the 
formal course of justice throws the book at them? 
All four have proved themselves to be clever, 
resourceful, and fortified by the kind of faith 
which often helps miracles along. All have been 
in jail for almost three awful years, waiting for 
Germany’s Chief Prosecutor to prepare the case 
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against them on charges which range from murder 
and kidnapping to bank-robbing and forgery. 

Ulrike Meinhof is now 41, the daughter of two 
art-historians who died early, leaving her as the 
foster-child of an idealistic academic who guided 
her path to liberal-left causes. A gifted journalist, 
an affectionate mother, and an ebullient star of 
Germany’s radical-chic circles, she has trans¬ 
formed herself into a ruthless urban guerrilla by 
some process which has defied analysis by police 
psychologists and political pundits. A measure of 
the revolutionary elixir was doubtless supplied 
by Andreas Baader, now 32, who turned his back 
early on the temptations of middle-class educa¬ 
tional ideals fhis father was an historian) and 
infatuated all those who ventured close to him 
with a Promethean mission of fire and immola¬ 
tion. His ideal "revolutionary bride" was the 
34-year-old Gudrun Fnsslin who tempered his 
burning faith in blind actionism with the theo¬ 
logical instincts inherited from her religious 
background (her father is a Protestant pastor); 
and the spectacle of a loyal and loving pair in the 
underground even gave a romantic note to the 
gang's more steely concern with destroying 
German capitalism. Indeed for some part of the 
Far Left she appeared to be making perversely 
good her earlier liaison with the son of a famous 
Third Reich Nazi writer (she bore his child, he 
later committed suicide). The fourth in the 
Stuttgart quartet coming up for trial is Jan-Karl 
Raspe, now 31, whose degree in sociology 
marked him so strongly that even in the gang’s 
inner circle he was thought of as a "typical 
intellectual.” 

Very much more about them—what they are 
really like, and especially now at what point 
their comradely tolerance of certain deviant 
fractions (like the 2nd June Movement) turns 
into a zealot’s hatred of back-sliders who are 
sabotaging the true path forward—is not known 
to the police or the press or the public. If for 
no other reason the Germans find themselves 
“on a darkling plain/swept with confused alarms 
of struggle and flight. . . 

F or the thirty-odd members of the Baader- 
Melnhof gang, scattered in a dozen or so top 
security jails of Western Germany (and West 
Berlin), life in prison thus presented at once new 

a See Friedhelm Kemna, “Death of a Nightingale”, 
Encounter (September 1974). 
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opportunities and new dangers. The system of 
communications which they set up to keep in 
touch with cell to cell must be the most cunning 
and extraordinary in the history of modern 
penitentiaries. Ulrike Meinhof continued to write 
her manifestos and they were regularly dispatched 
to the other incarcerated comrades as well as to 
the remnants of the illegal network on the outside. 
Andreas Baader, who has a staff of no less than 
twenty-two lawyers at his beck and cull (Horst 
Mahler, now sentenced to 14 years, had nineteen), 
went on giving instructions on how to intensify 
the revolutionary struggle as well as to compose 
(and have distributed) detailed memoranda on at 
least five different promising ways to effect his 
escape from his cell. Their strategies were all 
coordinated: when to begin a hunger strike, how 
far to carry it, when to end it, and how to put 
pressure on comrades who were back-sliding. One 
prison warden told me that one of the gjrls was 
for months regukuly put—falsely—on the official 
medical “danger” list for fear of the “con¬ 
sequences” should it become known to the others 
that she had broken off without official “Red 
Army” approval. When the “execution order” 
was put out for one of their young comrades who 
had talked confidentially to the police—Ulrich 
Schmucker’s corpse was found in Berlin’s 
Grunewald, efficiently disposed of by the “June 
2nd Movement”*—there were purloined copies 
of the incriminating police report found circu¬ 
lating in the Baader-Meinhof cells. 

This was all possible because the gang took 
brilliant and resourceful advantage of the fairly 
liberal German prison regulations. There is no 
doubt that not a few of the Baader-Meinhof 
lawyers (three of them have been officially 
charged)—including many young law-school 
graduates of revolutionary Marxist persuasion 
who, like Mafia mouthpieces, arc not mere hired 
defenders but partners in the Syndicate—have 
been quite improperly smuggling documents in 
and out. Surprise police raids in the cells un¬ 
earthed whole files of circulars, escape plans, 
research assignments, political orders (including 
select lists of Bonn politicians to be targeted), 
and agit-prop leaflets. Not even Lenin, Stalin, 
and Trotsky in Siberia, writing pamphlets and 
planning 1905 and 1917, enjoyed such tactical 
freedom. 

They claimed, of course, that they were being 
subjected to what became “a national slogan of 
left-wing protest: Isolations-falter, or the torture 
of solitary confinement. The German police 
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authorities, trying to prevent prison revolts and 
break-outs (as well as the indoctrination of other 
prisoners), did separate them and isolate them. 
Still, they had regular, almost daily visits from their 
attorneys; most had access to radio and television 
sets; a few were 
given extra cells 
to accommodate 
their libraries of 
Marxist literature, 
including the com¬ 
plete anarcho-ter- 
rorist bibliography 
from Bakunin to 
Mar ighclla and 
Rdgis Debray. 3 

Their greatest suc¬ 
cess was in the 
effective exploita¬ 
tion of the guilt- 
ridden German 
liberal conscience. 

Even thirty years 
after the end of the 
Third Reich the 
new West German 
democracy is ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to 
the shadows of the 
Nazi past. The rule 
of law must be pro¬ 
tected and over¬ 
protected for fear of 
charges of "Gestapo" 
methods and atti¬ 
tudes. Until recently 
no action by either 
the Government or 
the Bar Association 
was taken against 
the gang's wayward 
lawyers; the half¬ 
hearted attempt in 
Bonn to have each meeting of prisoner with 
counsel attended by a court official has proved 
abortive. And no firm guidance has yet been 
given to the doctors who try to cope with dozens 
of hunger-strikers, especially recalcitrant patients 

3 They occasionally soiled their fingers by glancing 
at “bourgeois-fascist” literature. After trying to read 
Solzhenitsyn, Holger Meins wrote: “Most intel¬ 
lectuals arc vermin, and Solzhenitsyn belongs to this 
rot. In Gulaff he has unmasked himself with his 
attack on the Revolution. . . . Away with this 
vermin. . . 


who have to be subdued and strapped in order 
to be force-fed (“life is sacred”); the doctors 
are sometimes tempted to let them do themselves 
in if so they wish (“suicide is also a freedom”). 
The practice of medicine and the law in Western 

Germany today is 
afflicted with a kind 
of double curse. 
They are damned if 
they do, and damned 
if they don’t. Let 
them die (and Home 
Secretary Roy 
Jenkins in Britain 
had no trouble at all 
with his Anglo- 
Saxon doctrine that 
the I.R.A. prisoners 
had a perfect right 
to starve themselves 
to death), and 
German doctors are 
accused of the kind 
of indifference to 
life which we re¬ 
member from the 
Nuremberg Trials. 
Force them to live 
(and I have seen 
how brutal a pro¬ 
cedure doctors and 
nurses have to go 
through in order to 
force-feed a hunger- 
striker who resists), 
and they are seen to 
be treating prison¬ 
ers like cattle. Try 
to tighten up loop¬ 
holes in the law in 
order to prevent 
cunning revolution¬ 
ary terrorists from 
planning a bombing or a political assassination 
on the outside, and the cry goes up that Fascism 
has come again. 

Even the attempt (by an influential socialist 
Minister of Justice, Diether Posser) to introduce 
the Anglo-American practice of immunity or 
clemency for “crown [or state’s] witnesses” who 
are prepared to cooperate—for there seems to be 
no other way of gathering enough good hard 
evidence—was greeted with fearful cries of how 
such “shabby illegal deals and compromises” 
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would simply undermine all justice in the land. 


B ut if the Baader-Meinhof gang has had 
its victories despite the prison walls, revolu¬ 
tionary life under such circumstances is not with¬ 
out its special spiritual difficulties. I have seen 
one devastating document, prepared by other 
revolutionary theoreticians on the outside, which 
subjected the Red Army Fraction to ruthless 
ideological criticism. Copies were found in many 
of the cells. No one sees through orthodoxy like 
a heretic; no one can expose a Maoist like a 
Trotskyite. I wondered whether Baader or 
Meinhof could really cope with the grievous 
Marxist charges against them. Why did they 
call themselves “political prisoners”, when all 
prisoners in a period of capitalist decline (from 
pickpockets to rapists) were products of a political 
system? Why did they, all scions of the middle 
class, flaunt in such an 61itist way their battery of 
defence attorneys when so many poor convicts 
were so helpless? How could they be so arrogant 
as to dare to raise the call for Hunger Strikes 
among the prison population when most, in only 
for short sentences, would not want to risk 
permanent injury to their health? Baader- 
Meinhof were guilty of splitting tactics, Elitist 
deviations, petty-bourgeois illusions, infantile 
fantasies. 

1 have also seen the reply to the Far Left 
composed by Gudrun Ensslin in a desperate 
effort to defend the Baader-Meinhof revolution¬ 
ary credentials. Ensslin is a well-educated 
daughter of a well-known Protestant theologian; 
but if she ever had the mental capacity to cope 
with ideological problems, there was no sign of 
it in this pitiful document. It is one of the “cell 
circulars” found in a police raid, and it is 
a mixture of banal sloganeering, hysterical argu¬ 
mentativeness (“why-don’t-you-see-that-we’re- 
righf-and-you're-wrong”), and sheer intellectual 
exhaustion. One begins to believe that, although 
they are not “totally isolated” and certainly not 

4 Both documents have now been published by the 
West German Ministry of the Interior: Dokumentation 
iiber Aktivitdten Anarchlstischer Gewalttdter in der 
Bundesrepuhlik Deutschland (Bonn, 1974). Additional 
material has been collected in Die Baader-Meinhof- 
Gruppe (ed. Rauball, deGruytcr-Verlag, Berlin, 1973); 
and in Vorbereitung der RAF-Prozesse (Rote HiJfe 
Verlag, Berlin, 1974). For a concise historical sum¬ 
mary, see H. J. Horchem, Extremisten in einer selbst- 
bewussten Demokratie (Herdcrbiicherci, Freiburg, 
1975). 


being tortured, life in prison Is having its deadly 
effects. 4 

When Horst Mahler declined to fly off to 
freedom in the March exchange for the kidnapped 
Peter Lorenz, he offered a few tired and unreal 
Leninist phrases about not deserting the class 
struggle and remaining “loyal to the Revolution.” 
The real reason may well have been his fear that 
his notorious defection to Maoist heresies would 
have called for his “political execution” by his 
old comrades. 

They have desensitivised themselves to a hor¬ 
rific extent. One can only shudder at the re- 
Nazified rhetoric used when Meinhof demands 
the “concentration [sic] of all prisoners”, or 
when Holger Meins in a brief manifesto repeats 
Hitler’s old favourite word “Kampf” a dozen 
times. The code-word for murder in their little 
lists of enemies to be eliminated is Total-losung, 
or “Total Solution” (not exactly unrelated to the 
Nazi word for Auschwitz’s Emllosung, or “Final 
Solution”). Extreme situations exacerbate extrem¬ 
ist attitudes, and in one Baader-Meinhof docu¬ 
ment even George Orwell’s 1984 slogan is outdone 
as the call went out for “24 hours of HATE each 
day.” One begins to surmise that there is a 
kind of deeper, and perhaps subconscious, 
meaning to the various nicknames they have 
given themselves in order to disguise their sub¬ 
terranean communications system. Ulrike Mein¬ 
hof’s alias is Therise, possibly a saintly note from 
her old Catholic affections, as she masochistically 
prepares herself for martyrdom. Andreas Baader 
is known as Ahab, and surely Melville would 
have understood the self-destructive obsession 
with revenge against a hated monster. 

One of the leaders of the Baader-Meinhof gang 
has indeed already destroyed himself (although 
the charge from the Left is that the doctors 
neglected him, or the jailers killed him, or the 
System did him in). Holger Meins, aged 33, once 
a student at the Berlin Film Academy, was ar¬ 
rested in a Frankfurt shoot-out (1 June 1972), 
together with Andreas Baader who was slightly 
wounded; as the police dragged him out of his 
hide-out, he gave forth unearthly screams and 
shouts (the “eight howls of Holger Meins” were 
the dramatic highlight of the year’s TV action- 
news) and promptly collapsed. After a hunger 
strike of two months had^ despite forced feeding, 
reduced him to a dying wreck of 84 lb, he expired 
suddenly on a Saturday afternoon (9 November 
1974). At his funeral Rudi Dutschke, the Berlin 
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student leader whose bullet-wounded brain has 
presumably recovered from the assassination 
attempt in 1968, cried out that “ We will struggle 
on, Holgerl .. and returned to his writing desk 
in Denmark. 

The rest of the Left was more restrained, even 
sedulously indifferent, especially after the brutal 
murder of Berlin’s Chief Justice, Gunther von 
Drenkmann, the very next day*; and in the 
general public outrage and indignation an 
opportunity was lost to fashion an heroic legend 
of victimisation and martyrdom without which 
no revolutionary mythology can flourish. 

The Baader-Meinhof prisoners suffered on in 
their hunger strike, but they cut no heroic figure 
even in their own backyard. When a number of 
women prisoners of their so-called “Red Army 
Fraction” were transferred from their cells 
into the hospital wing of their Berlin penitentiary, 
twelve other prisoners were prompted into a 
hunger strike of their own. What could the 
Baader-Meinhof Leninists make of the old 
Bolshevik stratagem of turning the guns the 
other way? Others, too, could protest, raise 
demands, put the pressure on; and they insisted 
on the removal of the militant politicos. They 
charged that life in the ward was being made 
intolerable by the terrorists who dictated what 
television programmes were to be seen and 
persisted in agitational discussions until all hours 
in the morning. They claimed that other ordinary 
prisoners were being offered money bribes to go 
along with them. They wanted them out; and 
after a fortnight of hunger-striking they succeeded 
in persuading the West Berlin prison authorities 
to remove the militants, ana return them to their 
cells. That meant, of course, special privileges 
and exclusive medical attention; which, in turn, 
cut them off from even more friends and sym¬ 
pathisers. I spoke to one prison director—she 
happened to be an old comrade of Ulrike Mein- 

8 There is some evidence that the Judge should not 
(according to plan) have been shot but taken alive 
from his birthday party, and held as a hostage for 
the release of Ulrike Meinhof. There were even wild 
rumours that Jean-Paul Sartre would be held for a 
similar purpose. 

6 Sec Joel Carmichael's two studies In Encounter: 
“Trotsky's Agony” (May/June 1972) and his “The 
'Scandal' of 1917: German Money & Bolshevik 
Honour” (March 1974); also his recently published 
biography of Trotsky (Hodder & Stoughton, 1975). 
The documentary evidence is in Z. A. B. Zeman, 
Germany and the Revolution in Russia 1915-1918 
(1958). For the C.T.A., see the account in L. B. 
Kirkpatrick, The U.S. Intelligence Community (1973). 
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hof’s in the movement of the 1960s—who could 
not disguise her fury and outrage. 

“From so-called friends of the masses they 
have become enemies of the people,” she told me. 
“They wanted to help and are now only hurting. 
They loved mankind in the abstract but cared 
for nobody in particular. I can’t get an extra TV 
set for my teenage delinquents, because they've 
got them all. I can’t get hold of a doctor in an 
emergency case, because they’re monopolising 
medical attention. With such friends of the injured 
and downtrodden who needs oppressors? . . 


O nce, on a West German TV programme, 
I was asked whether I thought that “Com¬ 
munist Gold”—covert funding from East Ger¬ 
many, from the Russian secret services, etc.— 
played any role in the efflorescence of the German 
New Left in the 1960s. I tended to pooh-pooh the 
idea. There are those who always think an 
indigenous radicalism must really be manipu¬ 
lated by foreign string-pullers (cf the FBI/CIA’s 
vain efforts to locate Cuban or Chinese or 
Algerian sources for the funds behind the SDS or 
the Black Panthers and the like). But sometimes 
it is true, and occasionally it is decisive. We now 
know from the historians that Lenin received 
millions from the Kaiser’s secret political fund, 
and it helped to finance a plethora of Bolshevik 
publications in 1917-18; we also now know that 
the CIA secretly supported a great many European 
activities during the epoch of the Cold War which 
helped to stabilise post-War Western security 
(and to “destabilise” the attempts of a Com¬ 
munist and neo-Marxist Left to regroup after 
1945).* 

In the emergence of the powerful German New 
Left in the 1960s a magazine called Konkret, 
brilliantly edited by Klaus Rainer Rohl, played a 
central role. Its sloganeering was ingenious, its 
editorial style modern and adventurous (it 
preferred the methods of Playboy to those of 
Pravda)\ and it rallied a wide front of agitators, 
students, anarchists, poets, terrorists, porno- 
politicians and assorted disenchanted intellectual 
spirits longing for a new Utopian fatherland. 
Perhaps more than any other single factor it was 
instrumental in such victories as the German 
militants achieved: the capture of Berlin’s Free 
University, the tens of thousands of APO 
marchers descending on Bonn, the proliferation 
of militant fractions prepared to take power 
through the barrel of a gun. Among the latter, 
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the so-calied Baader-Meinhof Group is the most 
notorious. Rohl was married to Ulrike Meinhof. 
Both were secret members of the Communist 
Party. Their influential magazine, Konkret, was 
financed by secret Communist funds, privately 
arranged by Rohl and Meinhof in East Berlin 
and filtered in devious ways through Prague. 

It was, until Rohl recently confessed and con¬ 
firmed it, almost unbelievable. Russians are 
known to finance good and reliable Communist 
cadres, enrolled in the Party or in some control¬ 
lable front organisation. Rohl and Meinhof, 
despite their secret party cards, could only 
represent for them what Lenin had denounced as 
“the infantile Left”, crowded with petty- 
bourgeois playboys and frustrated females. Yet 
they went ahead. For something in the vicinity of 
an estimated million marks—the cost of a few 
nuts and bolts in a Sputnik—they disrupted on a 
major scale the most powerful Nato partner, 
turned the German youth movement into a mass 
force of anti-Americanism, and rehabilitated the 
theory and practice of Marxian Revolution. We 
do not know what section in Russia’s Central 
Intelligence was responsible for such ideological 
free-wheeling, but it was surely no bad investment 
in “destabilisation.” Rohl now admits—for the 
first time, in his recently published memoirs 7 — 
that he was a secret member of the Communist 
Party from 1956 to 1964, that he and Ulrike 
Meinhof (whom he married in 1961 and who bore 
him twins in 1962) made their illegal contacts 
with their Eastern control officers by slipping 
across the border which divides the city of Berlin. 

They were for many years given extraordinarily 
wide latitude. No hard political line was ever 
obvious. They often criticised the hands that fed 
them. They were free to thrash about in all the 
sub-cultures of the West German radical chic: 
the new Ruhr rich who were titillated by the idea 
of capitalism dying: the Pop & Drug Communes; 
the Pill & Promiscuity Cults; the Brechtian 
avant-garde. It became a very popular front 
uniting practically everything on the Left except, 
of course, the proletariat. But this was, like the 
flowering New Left everywhere in the Western 
world, essentially a middle-class phenomenon 
exercising its propensities for abstract idealism, 
for fun and excitement and impassioned com¬ 
mitment, until it got weary of its own excess— 
and became frightened of the degeneration into 

’ Klaus Rainer R5hl, F'unf Finger sind keine Faust 
(Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne, 1974). 
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random peripheral violence of a hard core of 
true believers who began to practise what they 
preached. 

The story of Ulrike Meinhof—not unlike the 
cases of Patty Hearst (of the Symbionese 
Liberation Army) and Bernadine Dohm (of the 
Weathermen) in the U.S.A. or (on a dottier, more 
eccentric English level) Dr Rose Dugdale in 
Britain—sums up the extremism of an historic 
decade. But the Meinhof case is more illuminat¬ 
ing. for it sheds light more vividly on the major 
institutions of the most prosperous and powerful 
society in Western Europe today: West 
Germany’s police, its press, its intellectuals and 
churchmen, its television and volatile public 
opinion, as all get caught up in the tragedy of 
one ill-fated female revolutionary who convinced 
herself that power can come out of the lighted 
fuse of a home-made bomb. 


F or, in the five years or so that the 
Germans have been wrestling with the prob¬ 
lem of the “Baader-Meinhof Gang”, often only a 
shorthand name for various Far Left Groups of 
revolutionary terrorists, they have demonstrated 
more dramatically one upsetting lesson that is 
being learned everywhere in the West. Liberal- 
industrial society is peculiarly vulnerable to the 
machinations of a handful of extremists, armed 
only with an ideology, a few guns and an ex¬ 
plosive device, and a fanatical willingness to 
sacrifice themselves for the cause. But perhaps— 
and this gave the Germans, so easily susceptible 
to Spenglerian pessimism, much heart—it was, 
like so much else in the 20th century, only a 
passing fashion? The Arab guerrillas and the 
IRA bombsters were obviously different. There, 
behind the violence of the desperadoes, lay deep 
and grievous issues of religion, nationalism, and 
social conflict. But how serious and permanent 
a threat to established society could come from a 
small band of agitated middle-class idealists, 
conspiring as “Weathermen” or “Angry Brigades” 
or “Red Army Fractions”? 

The German police, enjoying the same superior 
odds as the F.B.I. or the British constabulary, 
were finally satisfied that they had cracked the 
Movement. What they took to be the “hard core” 
elements were all behind bars. Things were quite 
back to normal. The reservoir of student militants 
began to dry up as universities returned to hum¬ 
drum academic pursuits; and when a bank was 
raided the culprit was again a nice mediocre 
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bank-robber, not a self-styled “urban guerrilla” 
seeking new funds to stock up the arsenal for 
some impending bloody revolution. 

But since when do stone walls a prison make? 
They would, one way or another, cheat bourgeois 
justice. Suddenly in February they abandoned 
the self-destructive strategy in order to keep fit 
and to wait for the last days. 

The new strategy proved to be audacious, 
brilliant, and totally successful. Underground 
comrades in the so-called “June 2nd Movement” 
kidnapped a Berlin politician on the eve of the 
city elections in February. Within 72 hours ail 
of their demands had been unconditionally con¬ 
ceded by the Bonn government, and the first 
five of the convicted Baader-Meinhof terrorists 
strolled out of their cells on a red carpet to 
liberty. 

1 have NF.vtK tNCouN rf o a more bewildered and 
unsettled public opinion in post-War Germany 
than in these days as the Baader-Meinhof drama 
escalated into an hysterical issue of the Bonn 
Republic’s “internal security,” With what rela¬ 
tively sober equanimity had other grave national 
issues been faced—the Berlin Wall, ihe division 
of the Fatherland into two Germanics, the 
collapse of Willy Brandt and his Ostpolitik. If 
the kidnapping of a local West Berlin politician, 
Peter Eoren^, effects the release of five political 
prisoners -and Lufthansa flew them out fust- 
class to freedom in the Middle East, with twenty 
thousand marks apiece m their pockets—how 
long before all the others arc similarly released? 

It is hard to say which ihe Germans found more 
shocking, upsetting and disorienting—the cool 
professional efficiency with which the “June 2nd” 
terrorists conducted the operation or the honour¬ 
able way they kept to the promise not to harm 
the hostage if every one of the conditions were 
unconditionally fulfilled. They were, and they 
did. Tens of millions of Germans followed every 
scene of the March spectacle on television. They 
congratulated themselves on putting one man’s 
life before the interests of the State—"And how 
often," one German said to me, “have we done 
that in our history?”—and privately pitied them¬ 
selves for their helplessness and humiliation. 
Were there any alternatives? How could they, in 
affluent unendangered peace-time, go in for a 
hard “Israeli strategy” (or even “Trudeau 
toughness”) and risk one after another bloody 
shoot-out on their city streets? Could they dare 
go in for hard-hat resistance without moving 


precariously towards another police-state? 

“Humiliation was the order of the day,” a 
writer in West Berlin solemnly recorded. "Per¬ 
haps never in history, since a medieval Holy 
Roman Emperor went penitent to Canossa, has a 
proud nation debased itself so abjectly...." 
Even the liberal-left Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit, 
in justifying the softness of a humanitarian 
attitude against the hawk-like demands for official 
revenge or police reprisal, could not help feeling 
the profound historic nature of the decision. For 
where have all the old traditions gone? Once 
upon a time, as Marion Donhoff sadly recalled, 
there was a King Frederick of Prussia who left 
orders that should he be captured by the enemy, 
no concessions whatsoever should be made on 
his behalf to the blackmailers. Yet when one 
national newspaper put the awful and inevitable 
question to leading German and Israeli politicians 
--“Would you, if taken hostage, wish to be 
exchanged for convicted terrorists?”—all the 
Israelis said No! and none of the Germans wanted 
to offer an answer. All deplored the “demagogy”, 
hated the “hypocrisy", reviled the “irrelevance” 
of the inquiry. They conceded that there would 
be more abductions and yet another round of 
blackmailing demands. But a civilised state—and 
how desperately proud the West Germans are of 
their post-War liberal humanism!—could do no 
other. Only Countess Donhoff went so far as to 
remember the old Frcderickian maxim, “Better 
that a man die than Justice disappear." 

The Baader-Meinhof militants, with weapons 
in their hands, may have failed to make their 
revolution, but they have succeeded in burying 
old Prussia and severely wounding the body 
politic of present-day Germany. 

Not the least historic aspect of this unprece¬ 
dented Berlin incident was the impressment of 
the nation’s television screens to serve the master- 
plan of the terrorist kidnappers. “For 72 hours”, 
one T.V. editor told me, “wc just lost control of 
the medium. It was theirs, not ours.... We shifted 
shows in order to meet their time-table. Our 
cameras had to be in position to record each of 
the released prisoners as they boarded the plane 
to freedom, and our news coverage had to include 
prepared statements at their dictate. . . . It’s 
never ever happened before! There is plenty of 
underworld crime on our screens, but up till now 
Kojak and Columbo were always in charge. . . . 
Now it was the real thing, and it was the gangsters 
who wrote the script and programmed the mass 
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media. We preferred to think that we were being 
‘flexible’, but actually we were just helpless, as 
helpless as the police and the Bonn government. 
. . . Surely it must be the first recorded case of 
how to hijack a national TV network! . . 

Noteworthy in the whole political uproar which 
followed—it ranged from angry demands to 
shoot all the Baader-Meinhof prisoners by 
drumhead firing-squads to weary suggestions for 
dumping the whole gang on to some Sahara 
air-strip—was the relatively sober and calm 
popular approval which the Mayor in West 
Berlin and the Chancellor in West Germany 
(both supported by the opposition conservatives) 
received lor carrying through the Lorenz deal. 
A poll recorded that 75% thought the exchange 
to be “right” (24 % “wrong”). But a clear majority 
felt that no such exchanges of politicians for 
terrorists should be done in the future and that a 
return of capital punishment would help to 
reinforce domestic security and law-and-order. 


H ow did they, a motley band of middle- 
class boys and girls, become gun-men (and 
gun-women)? The contemporary talk about 
force and violence as the essential elements in the 
transformation of an evil society was still the same 
theoretical chit-chat which had animated the 
revolutionary fantasies of Marxists for a century 
from Engels fo Bebel and Kautsky. But who had 
ever fingered a gun or fired a single shot? The 
discussions 1 once listened to in the “Smolny 
Institute”, the very centre of radical militancy in 
the Berlin universities of the 1960s, revolved only 
about the usefulness of stones against city-centre 
shop-windows—and whether, in this connection, 
apples should be considered “hard” or “soft” 
weapons in the street-fighting to come! 8 

Soon a real weapon, with a shiny barrel and a 
full cartridge, had its premiere on the German 
New Left. Rohl, self-styled pacemaker as the 
editor and publisher of the most popular left- 
wing newspaper, bought himself a small calibre 
pistol called a Landmann-Preetz. (It later became 
the favourite hand-gun of the Baader-Meinhof 

* See my account in “Revolution Diary", 
Encounter (August 1968). pp. 81-92. 

* In the true fair-share spirit of anarcho-idealism 
there is evidently more than enough to go around. 
The weapons that were used recently by the Japanese 
“Red Army” in their hostage action in The Hague 
(last September) were the same type as the Baader- 
Meinhof weapons, all deriving from a successful raid 
on a West German Nato munitions depot. 


gang, just as the BMW automobile became their 
favourite get-away car, partly because it was fast 
and elegant, partly because of its acronymic 
coincidence.) One winter evening in 1968, in 
Rohrs villa in Hamburg-Blankenese, he exhibited 
his gun to his editors and visiting student revo¬ 
lutionaries. It was marvelled at, and was passed 
from hand to hand “like some newly-forged 
weapon at a gathering of primitive tribal chief¬ 
tains. . . .” One fondled it in his fep, wouldn’t 
let it go, and just wanted to know: “It really 
shoots? real bullets? and they can really knock 
somebody off? .. They all had their first target 
practice later that evening, firing wildly in the 
Hamburg garden at bottles and lamp-bulbs, till 
the neighbours threatened to call the police. As 
Rohl says, “we were all in the romantic phase of 
our Viva Marial world. . . .” 

And in that phase, Ulrike Meinhof found 
inspiration less in Marx and Mao than in the 
glamorous figures of the twp revolutionary 
Marias (Jeanne Moreau and Brigitte Bardot) 
committed to liberate the poor; but she still found 
horror in the idea, and especially the noise, of 
guns going off. Her brother-in-law, Wolfgang 
Rohl, then 16, once took a walk in the woods 
with her and suddenly drew, his pistol and fired 
with youthful bravura a few random shots in the 
air. Ulrike broke down in a paroxysm of tears. 
Her husband says that she was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown; and neither of them talked 
with Wolfgang for a full year. Klaus Rohl 
ascribes her reaction in part to her “Christian 
pacifism” with which she began her career in 
crusading politics, and in part to the “constant 
terrible head pains" after her brain-tumour 
operation which left her with a “panicky fear” 
of even the bang from a child’s toy pistol. 

What a far cry all this is from the underground 
arsenals of the Baader-Meinhof group of only a 
few years later, the most formidable private 
collection of ordnance in post-War Germany 
since the U.S. Army smashed the Werewolf 
redoubt in 1945." Machine-gun for machine-gun 
and grenade for grenade it might well have been 
a match for the peace-time weaponry at the 
command of, say, A1 Capone on the eve of the 
the Valentine’s Day massacre. But the characters 
in Chicago’s underworld were “bom killers”, 
nature’s own gangsters who were conveniently 
endowed with the hot blobd or the cold blood 
which the contract called for. 

Here, in the underground of the Left, the 
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killers were not bom, but made. Ideology made 
them and re-made them. There in the underworld 
no idea was ever needed to rationalise a South 
Side hijack, to justify bumping off a rival or 
taking anybody for a little ride. Here in the under¬ 
ground an elaborate ideology was evolved, which 
mixed Marxist catch-phrases with theological 
casuistry and religious intensity. Who needed a 
social and political theory to get rid of Legs 
Diamond or Buggsy Siegel? But here we have the 
difference between, if you wish, the gorilla and 
the guerrilla. Baader-Meinhof victims got theirs 
in a higher cause: the librarian in the Berlin 
reading-room hit by a bullet during Ulrike’s 
raid to liberate Baader; the night watchman 
blown up by a bomb on the Wannsee; the two 
cops in Hamburg shot down while walking their 
night beat and checking on anything suspicious; 
a detective, torn apart by dum-dum bullets; the 
17 employees wounded by bomb fragments in a 
Hamburg newspaper-office explosion; an Ameri¬ 
can officer and two sergeants killed by a bomb in 
the Heidelberg U.S. Army headquarters; West 
Berlin’s Chief Justice, a life-long socialist, shot 
down on his birthday by gunmen carrying 
bouquets of flowers. 

Ideology trained them to apologise for (to 
borrow Auden’s ugly phrase) “the necessary 
murder.” The first corpses for which they learned 
to feign indifference were bodies disposed of in 
far-away places. When Hue was liberated by 
some U.S. Army units in South Viet Nam, a 
number of West German Red Cross doctors had 
been found murdered. In Konkret, which Rohl 
edited and for which Ulrike Mcinhof was then 
the star columnist, it was explained away as "not 
murder, but a political execution.... For revolu¬ 
tionary peasants are entitled to be angry with 
doctors who do not understand the basic prob¬ 
lems : medical activity without a proper social and 
political consciousness is itself murderous. . . .” 
Ho Chi-Minh, whose revered name they chanted 
for years in all the streets of Germany, gave them 
an iron sense of the necessary murder; and a 
transatlantic infatuation with the Black Power 
romanticism of Stokely Carmichael and Eldridge 
Cleaver gave them an exotic sense of “Oh how 
beautiful it is to kill, baby. . . .” They copied all 
the phrases from the catechism of Burn, Baby, 
Burn and their German conversation and Teu¬ 
tonic manifestos are studded with cool and high 
and right on and off the pigs. (“Pigs” they had to 
render as “B«//e/i” for there is often a touch 
of endearment about calling somebody a 
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“ Schwein .”) When two innocent bystanders were 1 
killed by rocks in a Munich SDS demonstration, 
Horst Mahler’s reply, cool and unperturbed, 
signalised the transition from Viva Maria to 
'Bonnie A Clyde‘ in the revolutionary scenario. 
Mahler said: “When 1 drive off in my car, I 
can’t know beforehand if a tyre will go flat. .. 
The deaths were only traffic accidents. 

The brutalisation went apace with their new 
ideological fanaticism. Dieter Kunzelmann Gust 
released from a Berlin jail, but he had his last 
days off so that he could officially campaign as a 
local Mao-Communist candidate!) went so far as 
to insist—in his explanation of why he had planted 
a bomb in Berlin’s Fasanenstrasse Synagogue, 
rebuilt after the Nazis burned it down in 1938— 
that his comrades just had to get over their 
Judenknax, by which he meant “their thing about 
the Jews” ( i.e. post-1945 German pro-Semitic 
liberalism). One of his collaborators, Georg von 
Rauch (killed by the police in a street shoot-out), 
argued for greater consequence in eliminating 
political enemies: “We must be clear about this: 
that in such actions our humanism will be 
transformed. ... In such situations we must, I 
must, simply liquidate human feeling.” 

It took, then, at least a number of years before 
Ulrike, who wept at the sound of a toy pistol, 
could take joy at her unerring marksmanship on 
a firing-range in one of Arafat's Jordanian com¬ 
mando centres. Patty Hearst learned to fondle 
her machine-gun in something under 90 days, but 
in California everything grows fast, and indeed 
the precepts of Marxian-Maoist revolution can 
evidently be learned there in an overnight crash 
course. Ulrike had to be sure that Hegel (and the 
True Laws of History) was on her side; and of 
this she reassured herself by her exegetical study 
of the writings of Herbert Marcuse, whom she 
still re-reads and recommends to other comrades 
from her book-lined prison cell. She had to be 
sure that Late Capitalism with all its Imperialist 
contradictions was now in its absolutely final and 
mortal stage; and she took time to read the 
financial pages on exports, imports, and the 
movements of capital to convince herself that the 
end was nigh. She had to be certain that the 
organised working-class, with its reformist trade- 
union leaders, was a lost potential; and that 
therefore a small remnant of the faithful had 
to rise up and act on their own, but in the name 
of oppressed and bewildered masses yearning for 
authentic freedom. 
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These became articles of faith. Had not 
Jean-Paul Sartre made it all so clear? Only the 
Revolution was a true existentialist task for 
authentic persons. The Few were really the Many. 
And—most important—Death was Life. Sartre 
had indeed made it transparent when, in a 
famous passage, he underlined the true meaning 
of Frantz Fanon’s ideology. A guerrilla fighter 
slays his enemy. In that act of pure violence there 
is a double act of liberation: the victim has been 
freed from his false role, the victor has freed his 
own spirit for authentic manhood. No need 
here for old-fashioned sentimentalities about 
blood watering the tree of liberty. The Killer & 
his Victim is the drama of emancipation. The 
dialectic between life and death was all. 


T wo souls, as the Goethean phrase goes, 
dwelt within Ulrike’s breast, and there was 
a strange class struggle taking place between 
grim Old Left earnestness and light-hearted New 
Left liberation. The Rohl/Meinhof Konktet was 
a mixture of sex and politics. Rohl was a kind 
of ideological Hugh Hefner, alternating nude 
pin-ups (lightly disguised as a method of “sexual 
enlightenment” for the young) with militant 
left-wing propaganda (zippily spiced with a 
marijuanised modishness). At times Rohl screwed 
the circulation up to a quarter-of-a-million. 
When he (and/or his more puritanical Marxist 
militants) thought they could “cut the pubic hair” 
and find more place for Marxism, the circulation 
sank rapidly; and back came the nudes. 

What secret guilt complexes must this sex-and- 
revolution compromise have induced in Ulrike? 
She took her ten grand a year for a dozen brief 
columns (they were worth it, if only for their 
decent grammar and vocabulary), bought herself 
boutique dresses and fancy jewellery; but she 
longed for the day when she could strike a pure 
and uncompromising blow for the oppressed 
masses. Meanwhile she was trapped in the world 
of radical chic (called by the Germans Sehickeria), 
and she did the cocktail party circuit from Inge 
Feltrinelli’s in Milan to Gabriele Henkel’s in 
Dlisseldorf. When, finally, she did manage to 
make her break—leaving her husband, moving to 

10 The Konkret columns have been collected in 
U/rike Meinhof: Dokumente einer Rebellion (ed. 
R6hl, Konkret-Verlag, Hamburg, 1972). For her social 
work in "the lower depths”, see Ulrike Marie Mcin- 
bof, Bambule: Fursorge—Sorgefiir Hen? (Wagenbach- 
Verlag, Berlin, 1972). 


West Berlin with her twin girls—she missed the 
old world. She devoted herself to the plight of the 
underprivileged (from orphans to convicts), 
recruiting for the Revolution as she went along. 10 
But how could she fill the vacuum? She moved 
from the super-culture of artists and poets and 
witty millionaires to the sub-culture of shabby, 
fanatical, blue-jeaned conspirators. She had 
previously interviewed Andreas JIaader and 
Gudrun Ensslin when they set a Frankfurt 
department store ablaze, and she caused a 
sensation by approving their act of political arson. 
It was a fateful pronouncement when she wrote 
in her Konkret column that what was “Progres¬ 
sive” about burning down the place was not the 
destruction of the shoddy goods which a rotten 
Consumption society was trying to peddle, but 
rather the fact that it was an audacious act which 
broke the Law. She said yes to “the Criminality 
of the Deed”; and when in Berlin she joined 
Baader and Ensslin in what was still known then 
as the “Baader-Mahler” group, she was prepared 
to go on to do likewise. 

But first she had to do a couple of things to 
settle with the past. There was her former hus¬ 
band, Klaus Rohl, who still wanted her back; and 
there was her old magazine which still wanted her 
as its “star Kolumnist.” Ah, but there is no fury 
like that of a female revolutionary who is being 
tempted to go back to the wasted passions of 
yesterday. She wrote a savage editorial attacking 
Konkret and its editorial line and forced it to be 
printed. (Her ex-husband wrote a lame, and rather 
loving, reply.) She infiltrated the magazine with 
her cronies who were to “bore from within” and 
then take over the still-successful left-wing fort¬ 
nightly with a “democratic vote of co-determina¬ 
tion.” (The Machiavellian coup just barely failed 
to come off, partly because of a passing remark on 
the telephone by one of the Rohl/Meinhof twins 
as to what ”Mutti" was up to these days . . ..) If 
she failed to smash her old paper which had now 
become an “organ of the Counter-Revolution” 
(here in her letter of resignation, some say, began 
her political paranoia), there was one other target 
easier to hit. One other objective waited to be 
ravaged, and thus finally free her from the shame¬ 
ful era of “Sex & Politics.” Another fraction of 
her Berlin cronies sets out in convoy to her old 
Blankenese villa in the very best part of Hamburg. 
They storm and devastate the “once happy home” 
(Rohl is still sentimental about it). A phallus is 
painted on the front door. Lamps, furniture. 
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gramophone are smashed. The gang gets together 
and collectively urinates on the old double bed 
in the master bedroom. 

Her ex>husband, never strong on analysis, 
missed the point of it all. He convinced himself it 
was a put-up job (for after all there were two 
reporters from Der Spiegel riding along with the 
convoy, interviewing and taking pictures, and 
somebody was seen paying off some of the 
unideological rowdies in the gang). A year later, 
when his children mysteriously disappeared, he 
began to comprehend that the ruthless revolu¬ 
tionary struggle, which he had been preaching for 
so long, was now being turned personally against 
him. A Berlin court had given him the legal right 
to the twin girls, now 8, but they were nowhere to 
be found. Interpol was alerted, and searched 
everywhere in Europe. Months went by without 
a clue. Through a number of curious accidents he 
found them, alive and well, in Rome; they had 
been hidden away in Sicily where they had learned 
to sing Bandiera rossa and other revolutionary 
ditties. "Evviva comunismo—e libertd," they 
chanted. But the rice in Italy had been bitter; and 
they didn’t really care for the occasional pull on 
a joint to which their hash-smoking guardians 
occasionally treated them. 11 

The plan had been to take them on to the 
Middle East and place them in a Palestinian 
orphanage, not far from the El Fatah training 
camp where Ulrike Meinhof with Baader and 
Ensslin and others of the Red Army Fraction 
were currently taking lessons for their careers as 
German guerrilla fighters. The gang joined in 
target practice and a little Jew-hating; but their 
drinking, smoking, and sexual habits were found 
offensive and the Get man New Left’s whole “Red 
Army” was soon expelled. Ulrike’s twin girls 
were thus left stranded in mid-passage. As it 
happened, in one ol King Hussein’s offensives 
against the El Fatah that Palestinian orphanage 
was almost completely destroyed by bombs. Rohl 

II The Rohl/Meinhof children, whom I have met, 
appear to be today relatively well-adjusted middle- 
class girls. But their father recalls the incident of the 
twins coming home from their Hamburg school with 
a cut and a gash. What had happened? “Well, we were 
in the school-yard, playing ‘Baader-Meinhof Gang’, 
and we hurt ourselves trying to make a quick get¬ 
away. . ..” 

II I am grateful here for the frankness in their 
conversations with me to both Peter Rtlhmkorf and 
his wife, Eva, both sometime comrades of Ulrike 
Meinhof in “the Movement.” See also RGhmkorf’s 
informative memoir. Die Jahre die Utr Kennt (Rowohlt, 
Hamburg, 1972). 
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likes to believe that his good luck has something 
to do with the fact that he and a young Arab 
student named Yassir Arafat had met at a 
Communist Youth Festival in Prague in 1956 
and were “good comrades.” 1 * 


T he Baader-Meinhof Ailliancb had 
been sealed in blood in Berlin in May 1970. 
Andreas Baadcr's act of arson two years earlier 
had a kind of Promethean fascination for Ulrike, 
and she plotted to liberate him from his prison 
tribulations. Even though the wardens were 
generally aware of an escape plan they gave him 
permission to continue his “sociological research” 
in various West Berlin libraries. On 14 May he 
was allowed to visit, under guard, the Sociology 
Institute in the university precinct of Dahlem. 
He claimed to be writing a book on youth prob¬ 
lems for the Berlin radical publisher Klaus 
Wagenbach, and the authorities took what they 
stolidly call a “serious" view of his literary pro¬ 
ject. When Baader was escorted into the reading 
room, Ulrike Meinhof was already waiting for 
him. Then four others, disguised by wigs, stormed 
into the library and fired their pistols and tear gas 
charges. There was an exchange of fire; one of the 
librarians was hit by a bullet from a liberator’s 
Beretta and was critically wounded. Baader and 
his liberators all escaped, he and Ulrike making 
their getaway by jumping out of the Institute 
window and racing off in a stolen silver-grey Alfa 
Romeo. They left behind them several other 
wounded guards and librarians. The escapees 
still had time to pick up Frau Meinhof’s children. 

So began Ulrike’s two-year adventure in the 
real and dcad-to-earnest underground, dyeing her 
hair and changing her name, forging passports 
and stealing automobiles, breaking through road¬ 
blocks and scurrying to secret hide-outs, learning 
guerrilla tactics and robbing banks. Hardly a day 
went by without the police having to record some 
incident credibly attributed to the “Baader- 
Meinhof Gang” (although there were still many 
who angrily contended that it should properly be 
only called a “Group”). American installations 
were fire-bombed; 130 policemen were hospital¬ 
ised after an attack (with thousands of bricks and 
rocks) on a court-house; judges’ chambers were 
burned out; Molotov cocktails (affectionately 
called “Mollies”) wrecked public offices; a very 
substantial treasury for terror was built up as 
bank after bank was effectively looted. The police 
were speechless in chagrin and near-desperation. 
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German public opinion verged on a mild case of 
jitters and perhaps near-hysteria. Was the 
Republic ever in real physical danger? Hardly. 
But the spectacle of nice young idealistic kids 
ready to shed blood for a cause reminded too 
many Germans of another tragic generation of 
fanaticised violence. 

The neurotic nervousness was only deepened 
when there seemed to be a vast army of liberal 
sympathisers who despised the cry for “law-and- 
order” and offered nothing but kind words for the 
harassed underdogs. How could there be enemies 
on the Left? The old distinction between demo¬ 
cratic socialists and authoritarian Marxists, 
between meliorists and militants, between reform 
and revolution, had been blurred in the turbulent 
1960s. A surprisingly high percentage of young 
Germans indicated in a poll that they “liked” the 
idealism and probably would help Baader or 
Meinhof to hide and get away if they were asked. 
What for troubled moderates were storm- 
troopers in the making, were for apologetic 
liberals only idealists in a hurry. 

The campaign on the Left to “Save Ulrike 
Meinhof” grew in intensity and confused good 
will as everybody from Nobel Prize-winner 
Heinrich Boll to ex-husband Klaus Rainer Rohl, 
loyal to the mother of his children to the end, 
raised their voices. In Konkret there appeared a 
long open letter from Dr Renate Riemeck, her 
foster-mother, pleading with Ulrike to give her¬ 
self up. She was in mortal danger and (evidently 
more important, as we shall see) was beginning 
to be an embarrassment to the whole Left in 
Germany. But wouldn’t the police shoot her down 
like a mad dog if she attempted to surrender? 
Boll demanded an official Safe-Conduct for 
Ulrike to protect her from—as he put it, in the 
most grotesque analogy in post-War Germany— 
the vicious hysteria of 60 million Germans now 
hunting witches as they once hunted Jews. 13 The 
storm of dismay and indignation at this false and 
meaningless comparison almost completely des¬ 
troyed Bdll’s reputation as a crusading liberal 
intellectual (until Solzhenitsyn, expelled by the 
KGB, saved it by taking refuge in Boll’s house in 
Cologne). Rohl shrewdly avoided the moral 
afflatus and tried practical measures to get her 

13 The whole controversy has been documented— 
although regrettably with a few tendentious omissions 
—in Heinrich B&ll: Freies Geleit fiir Ulrike Meinhof. 
Etn Art ike! und seine Folgen (Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 
Cologne, 1972). 


out of the country. But Sweden (troubled enough 
by a population of G1 Viet Nam deserters) and 
Cuba (doubtful of the Marxist purity of “infantile 
anarcho-terrorists”) both turned her down. A 
secret appeal was made to one of Willy Brandt’s 
ministers in Bonn to allow her to get over the 
West-Berlin border into Communist East Ger¬ 
many; but she was unwelcome there too, and 
even the old Rohl/Meinhof contacts in the secret 
Communist apparatus of the 1950s cold-shoul¬ 
dered any scheme to get Ulrike eastwards. 

But then Rohl himself was in danger enough. 
He was visited one midnight by a group of 
inquisitors who might have come right out of the 
pages of Dostoevsky’s Possessed. They put him 
on trial in his own living-room. All appeals for 
Ulrike to give herself up, or to be sneaked 
ignominiously across some border, were held to 
be counter-revolutionary. Hence Rohl was guilty, 
and he could only save himself by immediately 
retracting, confessing, apologising. He refused. 
They threatened him with “consequences”; and 
marched off. Rohl remained unworried except for 
a creeping suspicion that it might just have been 
better to call on the protection of the bourgeois 
police (but wouldn’t that prove that he was a 
counter-revolutionary?). He also found himself 
entertaining the wayward thought that individual 
liberty is really a very important element which 
revolutionaries should not continually overlook. 
It was, as he says, “my first interrogation in a 
regime of terror. .. .” He wanted it to be his last, 
and he rushed into print with an article: “Anar¬ 
chism Must be Made Kaputt!" He began to 
subscribe to the notion (made popular by a 
disillusioned Marxist philosopher, Jiirgen Haber¬ 
mas) that “left Fascism” was the menace of the 
day. 

U lrike Meinhof’s two-year ordeal in the 
underground as “the most hunted woman” 
in German history and “Public Enemy No. 1” 
came to an end in Hanover on 15 June 1972. 
(Earlier June tip-offs had trapped most of the 
“hard core”—Baader in Frankfurt, and Ensslin 
shopping in an elegant Hamburg boutique with 
her revolver showing.) Ulrike’s betrayal, if such 
it was, came from a comrade on the Left. 

She had been using “safe houses” provided for 
her on the run by the extensive network of 
sympathisers and well-wishers. A 33-year-old 
left-wing teacher named Fritz Rodewald began, 
however, to have twinges of conscience. Upstairs 
in his apartment a number of mysterious guests 
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had arrived, “warmly recommended by friends.*' 
Ulrike was quite convinced that she could not, by 
definition, have any enemies on the Left. But 
Rodewald had long felt that anarcho-terrorism 
was playing into the hands of the German Right, 
giving the reactionaries all the horrific arguments 
needed to defame the genuine New Left. Could he 
—should he—call the police? For a day and a 
sleepless night he wrestled with all the precepts of 
Marxist morality, tried to conquer all his personal 
fright of the “consequences”, concluded that “the 
bloody drama just had to be ended bloodlessly”, 
and finally dialled 110 from a phone-box to inform 
the Inspector in charge of the special Baader- 
Meinhof-Kommando which had been set up in 
every German city. By the time he ventured to 
come home the police had made their raid and the 
guests had been removed. Photographs were still 
being taken of the “swag”: weapons, smuggled 
messages from comrades in prison, boxes of 
cartridges, false identity papers. In a bright red- 
leathcr cosmetics case there was a gift-wrapped 
package containing a 10-pound home-made 
bomb. The grateful police promised Rodewald 
the immediate payment of the official reward. 
The conscience-stricken Rodewald promised 
himself to donate it to the Ulrike Meinhof 
defence fund. 

To judge from the snapshots taken that day in 
the Hanover police station Ulrike was almost 
unrecognisable. One detective explained: “No 
one here has touched her, but her entire face is 
puffed and swollen because like some enraged 
trapped animal she has been struggling and 
screaming and weeping for hours. . . .” But they 
did hold her firmly by her hair in order to take her 
photograph in the police line-up; and a doctor 
tried to take a peek at her Caesarean scars; and 
an X-ray assistant wanted to get a picture of the 
metal clip with which her Hamburg surgeon had 
ended his four-hour brain-tumour operation some 
ten years ago. German police are not these days 
especially bureaucratic but “an identity must be 
established properly.” Ulrike resisted savagely. 
“You want to kill me!” she cried. “You’re all 
next on the list! .. .” She refused to drink the 
possibly poisoned coffee or to smoke a suspect 
pack of cigarettes. She was frightened of being 
“brain-washed.” 

Protests began to be organised. Heinrich Boll, 
who had been afraid she would be done in and 
tried so hard to protect her with a “safe conduct”, 
now began to suspect police brutality and even 
torture. The Left was indignant at the infringe¬ 
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ments of decent and humane due prooess of law. 
Ulrike’s ex-husband raised his voice to warn 
against a Witch-Hunt, for Ulrike was still “more 
Joan of Arc than red-haired sorceress...." 
Newspaper feature-writers began to muse about 
the pretty little girl who used to read Holderlin 
and Gottfried Benn and yet loved to dance the 
boogie-woogie. Theologians pondered how she 
had ever come off the ecumenical path of her 
youthful enthusiasm to enrich the Protestant 
liturgy with elements of Catholicism. Her foster- 
mother, a prominent left-wing “peace fighter”, 
almost regretted that her ward had ever “put 
aside her Proust and Kafka to mess about with 
politics. . . .” 

W hat has puzzled and startled the 
Germans (and even aroused a secret envy) 
has been the loyal solidarity of the anarcho-terrorist 
hardcore. It has been of an astonishingly high order, 
perhaps comparable to the cohesiveness of 
medieval religious sects, and out of much the 
same sources of charismatic leadership and self¬ 
less devotion. Out of the hundreds who have 
over the recent years been involved in the various 
operational cells, only a handful have been known 
to defect and turn against their comrades; and of 
these only two or three on the periphery have 
gone so far as to collaborate with the police. 
One cannot but be struck by the fact that each 
of these was a non-ideological adventurer who 
felt increasingly out of sorts in an underground 
dominated by “arrogant and half-crazed bour¬ 
geois intellectuals.” Karl Ruhland was one of the 
few workers the movement was able to attract; 
they treated him as a second-class revolutionary, 
omitted him from the highbrow theoretical 
discussions, and assigned him only the menial 
tasks of get-away-car maintenance. (His testi¬ 
mony is proving to be so confused and contra¬ 
dictory that it will hardly be of legal significance.) 
Rolf Mauer was also a young worker who 
parted with the Baader-Meinhof gang and agreed 
to be a state witness; he enjoyed for a while his 
underground role as a “proletarian gigolo” but 
he broke down under the burden of assignments 
mixing petty crime (which he could handle) and 
high politics (which bewildered him). Gerhard 
Muller, now 26 and facing separate trial in 
Hamburg, may testify (but “only against Baader” 
whom he feared and hated); he, too, felt brow¬ 
beaten and manipulated, secretly took vitamin 
pills when on hunger-strike and was reprimanded 
by his lawyers for not having lost enough weight. 
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and finally wrote a letter to Jean-Paul Sartre to 
announce that he would have no more to do with 
“political maniacs like Baader and Ensslin.” 
From the rest, however, there has been such a 
deafening dispiriting silence that the prosecuting 
attorneys and high police officials have been 
entertaining the idea of offering, in exchange for 
important “inside intelligence”, not only a high 
reward but a valid passport under another name 
to freedom abroad. According to the Minister of 
Justice of Nordrhein-Westfalen, arguing for a 
new strategy of plea-bargaining, such secret 
organisations can only be “cracked from the 
inside when the strain of mutual suspicions leads 
to mistakes, mistrust and ultimate defection_” J * 


ot all the gods failed them. The one 
Baader-Meinhof spectacular success was the 
winning of Jean-Paul Sartre. No other 20th-century 
intellectual figure means so much to Europe's 
middle-class militants who need to add to their 
worship of Marx a more trendy reverence for a con¬ 
temporary culture-hero. Sartre had fought Albert 
Camus’ insidious influence on young minds and 
(after Camus’ death in 1960) won the battle to 
discredit liberal non-Communist humanism; he 
had devised philosophical rationalisations for the 
plastic-bombers of Algiers; he had cheered on 
Fidel Castro and Che Guevara; he had blessed 
Cohn-Bcndit and the Student Revolt of 1968; he 
had exposed American imperialism in Viet Nam; 
he hailed the emancipatory impulses of the Pop- 
&-Drug culture; he was prepared to go to jail for 
distributing Maoist newspapers on the streets of 
Paris (but de Gaulle had said, “One does not 
arrest Voltaire”); and for all his occasional 
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criticisms of Communist and Soviet excesses 
(Budapest, Prague) he remained inflexibly loyal 
to the romantic principles of a Revolution which 
would change things utterly. 

One of the cleverest of the Baader-Meinhof 
lawyers, Klaus Croissant (he was found guilty by 
the Stuttgart high court in April this year of 
judicial misdemeanours, and suspended from 
the case), went to Paris and persuaded the 
69-year-old philosopher to make the journey 
to the Stuttgart-Stammheim prison-cell. Sartre 
agreed to take time off from his three-volume 
work on Gustave Flaubert and signalise his 
solidarity with fellow-revolutionaries. The liberal 
German judiciary—Sartre conceded, “it just 
couldn't happen in France”—allowed him an 
hour to talk privately with Andreas Baader. 
He had been a little afraid that the gang might 
only be a little band of putschists and not the 
titanic revolutionary spirits all of Western 
Europe was longing for; but in view of the fact 
(he was quick to confirm it) that they were being 
“tortured” and that they were, after all, martyr- 
figures of the Left International, he appealed to 
all and sundry to rally to their defence. He called 
for world-wide committee, and addressed him¬ 
self especially to Heinrich Boll. At the press 
conference in Stuttgart’s Hotel Zeppelin, Sartre 
(in a leather jacket)—using Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
(in a riot-frayed yellow sweater) as his interpreter 
—was his old eloquent irrepressible self. 15 

But the rallying-cry fell flat. I watched his 
nation-wide TV interview in a hotel lobby and 
most of the Germans walked out. One critic 
remarked bitterly, “Don’t you think it’s as awful 
as if Ezra Pound went to visit Rudolf Hess in 
his Spandau prison? . . .” Boll, this time, kept 
silent. Had the Baader-Meinhof gang succeeded 
in isolating themselves completely as they drove 
themselves into a frenzy? Was a martyrdom in 
limbo all that was left to them? 

Once they had shown themselves to be cunning 
manipulators of public opinion. I myself met 
Ulrike Meinhof briefly early on in her career and 
watched her in action; and she was already then 
an adept at agitational sleight-of-hand. They had 
all known how to use not only their widespread 
network of fellow-travellers and sympathisers but 
also the “corrupt bourgeois media.” They were 
always smuggling out messages to their cadres to 
put the pressure on liberalMheoIogians, progres¬ 
sive novelists, kindly philosophers. In one of 
the secret instructions to their followers they 
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had commanded: “Get on to Gollwitzer, to 
Bishop Scharf, to Ernst Bloch. Step on them. 
What’s Boll doing?...” Well, last winter they 
neatly manoeuvered no less a figure than the 
Protestant Bishop of Berlin to call on Ulrike 
Meinhof in her cell for ostensibly pastoral pur¬ 
poses; and they managed to persuade one of the 
Bishop’s assistants to smuggle yet another secret 
message out (via a young vicar, a graduate of the 
“Theology of Revolution” Academy, who had 
already served a sentence for harbouring Ulrike 
in the underground). And they could this spring 
still lure Der Spiegel to give them six news¬ 
magazine pages by offering “exclusive interviews" 
(and the police had to make yet another midnight 
raid in the various prison cells to find out how it 
was done). 

But to what avail? Nothing is so unloved in 
Germany today as a lost cause. Only a handful of 
tortuous dialecticians now remain who can con¬ 
vert minor sensations of the day into historic 
victories. Like their comrade and sometime 
millionaire patron, Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, who 
blew himself up trying to plant a bomb on a Milan 
pylon—somehow, in the mystical optimism of the 
anarchist mind, putting, out the city’s lights for a 
minute or two would have struck a blow for the 
Revolution—they are all held in thrall by the 
prospect that even the smallest devotional deeds 
are stations along the way. 


•* This was written before the spectacular ill-fated 
attempt on 24 April in Stockholm to seize German 
Embassy hostages. The German economic military 
attaches were killed by a subgang of six, the Embassy 
building was wrecked, and one of the terrorists 
committed suicide following the Bonn government’s 
firm stand against the demand to free 26 Baader- 
Meinhof prisoners in what Chancellor Schmidt 
melodramatically called “the most serious challenge 
in the 26-year history of our democracy.” 


As I write, the Baader-Meinhof hard core has 
just announced—collectively, as is their wont— 
that they are now all willing, effective immedia¬ 
tely, to accept both food and water in their oeils. 
The newly-threatened combination of a “hunger 
and thirst strike” could have been the last, and 
fatal, strategem in the struggle to defeat bourgeois 
justice. The decision on behalf of self-defence 
rather than self-destruction appeared to be the 
better part of revolutionary valour in view of the 
unwavering attitude of the prison authorities. 
The trial in the new Stuttgart-Stammheim prison 
is scheduled to begin on 21 May, and the Baader- 
Meinhof lawyers have suggested—in the first 
contact with simple reality in three paranoiac 
years—that the remaining time could be more 
usefully spent preparing their cases. 

But it would be altogether out of character 
for Ulrike Meinhof and Andreas Baader to be 
confining themselves merely to what they con¬ 
temptuously hold to be “juridical cretinism.” 
Now, in the light of the Peter Lorenz kidnapping, 
it would seem that they had only really decided 
to keep themselves in ready fitness for their 
imminent liberation. Unless, as Chancellor 
Hellmut Schmidt has worriedly hinted, the 
Lorenz guidelines for immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional exchange are revised, they may well be 
free—if Lufthansa can find another open Arab 
air-strip on which to disembark them—by 
summertime. Another ransom-and-rescue opera¬ 
tion is in the offing. 1 * Revolutionaries are per¬ 
mitted to believe in miracles, so long as their own 
faithful comrades organise them and prove 
themselves to be the only true believers in the 
land prepared to take life-and-death risks. 

After all, as is well known, Therdse sacrificed 
herself for the true word, and Ahab was magnifi¬ 
cently pinioned to the White Whale. We have 
been here before. 
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Five Windows Darken 


Recollections of Joyce Cary 


"Five windows light the caverned man." 

William Blake 

J oyce Cary was a name to my wife and me 
long before we ever met him. In that splendid 
summer of 1940 a month or so before the German 
breakthrough, my wife was staying at Rhodes 
House in Oxford with the Warden, C. K. Allen, 
and his wife Dorothy. They had insisted she be 
their guest until her baby was due and had 
arranged a bed for her in the maternity wing of 
the Radclitfe. I was a cadet at 168 OCTU in 
North Camp and came up to Rhodes House for 
weekends whenever 1 could get leave. 

There was much talk on these occasions of a 
man named Cary. He and C. K. were both Air 
Raid Wardens and shared an A.R.P. post. He 
was a fascinating conversationalist, apparently, 
and was working on a novel with a woman as 
central character—no doubt Herself Surprised. 
He was finding it difficult, he told Dorothy, to 
write about a woman from the inside and Dorothy 
said he was always bombarding her with ques¬ 
tions: how did she, as a woman, feel about this, 
that and the other. 

He had published several novels already, it 
seemed, though 1 don’t recall that the Allens had 
ever read any of them, and they certainly were 
not known to us, who counted ourselves well-read 
in contemporary fiction. 

Our eldest daughter was born not long after¬ 
wards and the chances of war took us away from 
Oxford. I went off to the Middle East and the 
name of Joyce Cary dropped out of my mind until 
1 came home on leave in 1943. My wife, now in 
Bristol, had just read Herself Surprised and was 
full of her discovery of a great new writer. Such 
enthusiasm is usually counter-productive and I 
began the novel with scepticism. Afterwards, I 
was heard to say to friends: *‘I have discovered a 
great new writer.*’ 


We went on to devour To Be A Pilgrim which 
had been published the year before. At the end 
of the war and 1945 we came, now a family of two 
daughters with a third due shortly, back to Oxford 
and my first civilian job. Meanwhile The Horse’s 
Mouth had been published in 1944. So far as the 
rest of the world was concerned there was no 
longer any question of “discovery”, for these 
three novels had made Cary famous. He was still 
living in Oxford, we gathered, but we were too 
diffident to seek him out. It was through Walter 
Allen this time, not C.K., that we first met him 
and his wife Trudy. For Cary and 1 were both 
then published by the same publisher and Walter 
not only published with him also but was his 
fiction reader. 

My pemmican diary, fitfully kept, notes that 
the meeting took place on 30 August 1947, and 
that there was something “birdishly alert” about 
him. We discussed his early friendship with 
Middleton Murry when the two of them were 
undergraduates together. I asked him about 
Katherine Mansfield. He had not liked her, had 
thought her hard, selfish and a little sordid, then. 
Later, he realised he had been wrong. I suggested 
she must have lacked intellectual rigour or she 
would never have been taken in by Gurdjieff and 
Fontainebleau. He defended her: she was “look¬ 
ing for the answer.” My diary notes also that he 
said, as a statement of simple fact and not from 
arrogance, “Of course, I don’t read new novels 
much. 1 only read masterpieces.” 

Before long my wife met the Carys also and 
from time to time we met at parties or entertained 
one another to dinner. Our relations became 
friendly though they were our seniors by a quarter 
of a century. For most people in their late fifties 
as Cary was then, with a close and happy family 
life, four grown-up sons often coming back to 
visit them, a busy working routine and an already 
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wide range of friends, it is not easy to find time 
and energy for new friendships, especially with 
people of another generation, a different past and 
different codes of living. But Joyce was always 
open to new experience, new people, always alive 
and interested, ready to give and ready to listen. 
He and Trudy were deeply attached to each other 
but it was an attachment that did not exclude, 
did not obtrude. Their house in Parks Road had 
a warmth in which a visitor could bask. 


B y the time I knew him he had developed 
a steady pattern of working which remained 
basically the same for the rest of his life in spite 
of the modifications imposed in later years by 
failing health. He was a light sleeper and usually 
awoke about four in the morning. He would then 
lie in bed thinking about new novels to write or 
about the book on which he was at the moment 
concentrating. He would scribble notes of any 
good points that struck him and, as he had a 
remarkable capacity for holding in his mind the 
general design of what he was doing, he could 
contemplate the whole thing as a painter might 
study an unfinished canvas, comparing it with the 
more or less mental picture complete in his mind 
to which it ought eventually, when finished, to 
approximate. 

On “lucky days” he might get a little further 
sleep before getting up at 7.30. After breakfast he 
would deal with his correspondence and then go 
upstairs to his study in the attic, while his 
secretary typed the letters he had dictated or tried 
to decipher the more or less illegible manuscript 
he had written the day before. 

Over his desk in the attic was a shelf of twelve 
compartments which he had designed for holding 
the files of the novel on which he was then at work. 
Each chapter had its own file. But before embark¬ 
ing on a narrative text at all he would write notes 
about his possible theme and the characters who 
were to enact it. Where place was important he 
would draw plans of the house or scene and all 
these would also have their special folders. 

Partly because writing was his profession and 
to that extent his time was his own, partly because 
he was so naturally prolific, he might make any 
number of starts, trying to discover what line 
marched best with his basic theme, trying to 
isolate it. Once he had made up his mind he 
would attempt to get down on paper the crucial 
scene, wherever it might come in the ultimate 
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novel—beginning, middle, or end—and in the 
finished book it might well occur at some point 
of the narrative remote from the one he first 
intended. 

From there he would go on to write different 
parts of the book as he felt ready for them, or as 
one scene seized his imagination rather than 
another. He worked like a painter at whatever 
part of the canvas seemed to need development in 
relation to the rest and as the various parts built 
up he would be working on them all as it were 
simultaneously. 

Sometimes he would find his theme or his plot 
dividing and sub-dividing, or one of his characters 
would insist on having the initiative and Joyce 
would indulge him while he obstinately de¬ 
veloped beyond the role originally assigned to 
him. When this happened Joyce would follow the 
new path or the changed character for a certain 
distance before deciding whether this was the true 
way ahead or how far the new development could 
be contained within the broad framework that the 
basic theme and overall intention required. If the 
trail proved to be a false way out of the maze or 
the mutinous character grew out of control, 
Joyce would lop off the branch at its divergence 
from the main stem and put it away, perhaps to 
become the germ of some future novel or story, 
and would return to the main line. 

So he worked, proliferating and yet all the time 
narrowing as the exigencies of the choices made 
compelled him to hew ever closer to the form. 
At the end the novel emerged, like a completed 
life, all possibility of further choice forgone. Yet 
before that could happen and when the process of 
discard was still incomplete he was usually left 
with a baggy monster which had to be savagely 
cut and put together again or “jointed up” as he 
called it, and tailored, whatever the wastage, to 
the most concise and swiftly moving form con¬ 
sistent with his original “intuition.” 

In January 19481 must have written something to 
him about The Horse's Mouth and Mister Johnson. 
For I find him replying on 2 February and thank¬ 
ing me for an appreciation he thought acute. “The 
Jimson-Johnson parallel is fundamental. Both 
are men of imagination and only such men can 
overcome the injustice of life. Jimson’s fear of 
hating anybody because hatred will kill his art is 
of course beyond Johnson—he lives in the present 
(and in the present tense) like a child simply 
forgetting to bate. I'll look at that time sequence 
you mention. I am a free cutter and careless 
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corrector. The cuts often break up my time 
schedule and I forget to change them—often a 
complex job. 

“I am cutting now—and nearly off my head 
with the job. 1 enjoyed our evening. When the 
pressure relaxes a bit we’ll have another.” And he 
adds a postscript. “It was good of you to write— 
I know what trouble it is for a busy man.” 

The “injustice of life” is a characteristic phrase, 
corresponding to something which he felt pro¬ 
foundly. Elsewhere he recalls*: “To us, from 
earliest childhood, in England or Ireland, the 
fundamental injustice of things, the cruelty of 
blind fate, were as natural as the air we breathed.” 
But it was important both to realise the existence 
of that injustice and to accept it for oneself, even 
if one tried to ameliorate it for others. It was 
because of that injustice that the hatred which 
Gulley so much feared was possible at all, and 
Joyce himself felt the same need to avoid hating. 
Grief he could not avoid but he knew it also 
could be the enemy of his art an<j this was one 
ingredient of his willed stoicism in the troubles he 
had already endured and those, much worse, that 
were still to come. 

Another note in my diary records a meeting on 
12 April that year. 

“I notice certain stories and generalisations seem to 
recur from previous conversations; presumably the 
symbols and landmark summaries that have a 
special significance for him as he looks back. And 
the same metaphors occur and recur when he speaks 
of his own work: ‘the lump’, ‘plastic’, ‘digging’, 
‘vein’, ‘I don't know what I’ve got yet’. A man of 
very definite judgements who keeps his self-confi¬ 
dence immune by having little to do with contem¬ 
porary critics and not exposing his sensibility to 
their acids.” 

1 was right to pick on these words. Cary re¬ 
garded his experience as a mine, a gross mass of 
rock, from which an ore had to be extracted and 
refined and then moulded into a particular shape. 
And he found the task so engrossing that he did 
not wish to be distracted, except when he himself 
was ready to leave the face, to get some air or 
because the problem could only be solved away 
from the actual workings. In such a state he 
would say, like Gulley Jimson, that he was 
“stuck” and he would go out for a rapid walk in 
the University Parks or in the Oxford streets, 
revolving his problem and drawing on the 
prodigious resources of his invention. Close 
friends could pass within feet of him and not be 
recognised though, when outwardly alert and not 
inwardly intent, he was a close observer of every¬ 
thing external. His concentration was so intense 


as to be almost trancelike. If you wanted him to 
become aware of your existence you had to stop 
and wave your arms and call his name before a 
smile of recognition and an outward light would 
appear upon his face. 

At other times he would break shift because his 
stint was for the moment done, the problem 
solved or shelved, and he felt he needed company 
or social distraction. This happened more often 
after Trudy’s death. While she was alive she had 
provided him with most of the society he needed 
emotionally. It was she, also, who protected him 
from the wrong sort of distraction, including the 
critics and their acids. As Gulley avoided hatred, 
and for the same reasons, Joyce avoided reading 
most of the reviews of his work and the exaspera¬ 
tion of finding himself yet again wrongly under¬ 
stood. Trudy read them for him and screened out 
anything she thought he might find useful or 
interesting. Similarly, out of a desire not to be 
involved in sterile arguments and the quarrels of 
coteries, he avoided the literary world of London. 
There may, here, have been a residue of dis¬ 
illusionment from earlier days when, in 1912, 
returning to London after long absence in the 
Balkan War and eager for an audience, he had 
called on the Murrys and been told they were not 
at home, though the house above was loud with 
the noise of a literary party. 

He did make an occasional sally, however, and 
once went to take tea with Ivy Compton Burnett, 
one of the few contemporary novelists whom he 
admired. They inquired of each other about their 
next books and Joyce launched into an explana¬ 
tion of how his current novel was not quite as he 
wanted but there seemed no way of doing any 
more to it. “I see,” his hostess said, passing him 
the jam, “you mean it has gelled.” Joyce was very 
pleased with the homely metaphor, so tike one of 
his own, or of Sara Munday’s, and adopted it 
thenceforward. 


T rudy, it sometimes seemed to us, knew 
more of Joyce’s creative processes than he 
did himself. One evening someone was relating a 
scrape of Dylan Thomas’s. He had been lent a 
fiat, it was said, and being broke had gradually 
pawned everything until only the silver was left. 
He had set it out on the hall table and begun to 
clean it before taking it to pawn also. His hosts 
unexpectedly returned. “HoW thoughtful of you 
to have cleaned the silver for us. You shouldn’t 
have bothered.” Trudy shot a mischievous glance 
at Joyce and he looked uncomfortable. We all 
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thought of Pinto in A House of Children , similarly 
overtaken; and of Gulley's outrageous adventures 
in the Beeders* flat. Whether Joyce had already 
heard this anecdote when he was writing his novel 
or whether the story itself is true hardly matters; 
for Joyce did not have to go direct to the actual, 
given his prodigious resources of invention. 

That year, 1948, was the beginning of a time of 
troubles for Joyce and his family. Trudy became 
seriously ill. On 25 April, according to a diary of 
Joyce's, she told him she had a lump in her breast. 
Her doctor advised immediate action and Joyce 
went next day to see his brother-in-law Heneagc 
Ogilvie, a distinguished surgeon at Guy’s Hospi¬ 
tal, and make arrangements. His entry for the 
following day reads: 

a 

1948 April 27. ' lay when [ came back from Lon¬ 
don and went to w -'dy I still felt confused with this 
frightful and unex Wted blow. As T. said “It’s like 
a dream but now v-j]y gow we’re not going to wake 
up.” 

What is strange is st *^ no pleasure in walk¬ 

ing through the Parkjfr ffo. *.king at the new leaves 
on the trees, at the Jutiercups which are just 
opening in crowds among the bright green new 
grass. 1 used to think that looking at nature would 
always give me consolation in misery, but it did not 
do so today. The only ti .ng that gave me comfort 
was simply a feeling for other people in misfortune 
and their need of love. 1 was made to feel, I suppose, 
for the first time the absolute need of love to make 
life possible, and the continuous everlasting pre¬ 
sence of love in the world. And so the fearful bitter¬ 
ness of this danger to T. and all our memories 
together was mixed with the sense of something that 
can survive any loss, the power to love. 

Trudy had her operation almost at once and 
when she was well enough to travel Joyce took her 
on holiday to Switzerland and the same hotels and 
places they had visited when they were young. His 
novels were having some success now in the 
United States and he was desperately anxious 
that she should live to enjoy the success with him, 
and the easier circumstances it promised to bring. 
But no cherishing, no reliving of the past when 
they were young and struggling and happy, could 
arrest the progress of the disease. When they came 
back to Oxford she was more and more confined 
to the house and in need of constant care. When 
I came back at the end of September from New 
Zealand where 1 had been talking to old soldiers 
about the battle of Crete I found that life at 
Parks Road, in spite of gallant efforts to keep a 
brave face, had a sombre undertone. We went 
there sometimes to dinner parties and they came 
now and then to us. Trudy was courageous and 
cheerful but after a time any formal entertaining 
became impossible for her. 

Sometimes, in his distress, Joyce would feel 
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forced to emerge and seek relief and distraction 
through his friends. Our children, the youngest 
then three and the oldest eight, became important 
to him. He listened to children with two levels of 
attention—one, the attention due to any other 
human being but especially to those young and 
needing security and love; and the other, the 
attention one might give to an oracle, to a being 
still young enough to have the guileless wisdom of 
innocence. Nothing delighted him more than the 
occasional saying which came out of their graver, 
more metaphysical moods. “How can God’s face 
see everything if his face is always in the same 
place?” “I like pink and red and mauve and 
purple best but next year 1 hope to like green best 
too.” “Where was I before I was born. Mummy?” 
“You were inside me.” “But before that?" “You 
weren't anywhere, dear.” “Where am l now?” 


I n February 1949 Gerald Wilde, the 
painter, came to live in Oxford where a friend 
of ours, Wendy Campbell Purdie, was giving him 
free board and lodging so as to help him to re¬ 
cover his health and to paint. About a month 
later a crowd of us came back home from a sherry 
party in Somerville in order to meet Joyce who 
had arranged to join us for coffee. It was getting 
late when suddenly Gerald appeared. Joyce had 
never met him and was sufficiently startled by 
Gerald to remember the meeting long afterwards. 
Gerald was “a figure strange even in that gather¬ 
ing place of poets and professors; of dreamers in 
all dimensions”, he wrote in Nimbus in 1955. 

Gerald, whose medium had never been words, 
was incoherent with excitement at meeting the 
creator of Gulley Jimson; for Gerald himself had 
long been nicknamed the Gulley Jimson of Soho, 
though the differences between him and Gulley 
were at least as marked as the resemblances, 
themselves undeniable and superficially the most 
obvious. He rushed forward now with the mixed 
intention of shaking Joyce’s hand and embracing 
Enid Starkie. He managed neither but overturned 
a table of glasses and bottles with a tremendous 
crash and splashing. 

Though he does not say so in his Nimbus 
article, the encounter may have been a shock for 
Joyce in another way. He would have seen quickly 
enough the sense in which Gerald was an in¬ 
carnation of Gulley, and here was another case of 
reality imitating art. But it would not have needed 
that specific responsibility to bring out Joyce’s 
unfailing kindness and sympathy for a fellow- 
artist in need of help. Before long he was buying 
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pictures from him, some of the finest Gerald 
painted in what turned out to be a prolific period. 
He lent Gerald money also for paints but when 
he found that the money was being spent before 
it reached the paint shop in Broad Street he 
opened an account there so that Gerald could buy 
paint up to a given amount each week without 
actually having to handle money; for, as Gerald 
used to tell us proudly, Jung once told a psycho¬ 
analyst friend who had described Gerald to him 
that Gerald was a man for whom money was 
“poison ” 

Joyce's kindness was not always successful. On 
another evening he arranged for us to bring 
Julian McLaren Ross, whom he did not much like 
but wanted to help because he was a writer and a 
friend of ours, to Parks Road and meet a dis¬ 
tinguished American editor, a man who had 
known William Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Heming¬ 
way, and all the other great men of the pre-war 
generation. Julian, however, quickly wrecked 
things by getting into a fierce argument with the 
American about dates of publication. My efforts 
to point out that they were both right, one 
meaning the dates of English publication and the 
other of American, went unheard. Embarrassed 
and bored, Joyce unobtrusively withdrew, un¬ 
noticed by the disputants. Eventually my wife 
found him in the basement, poring over old 
bound volumes of Punch. 

A Fearful Joy was published in the autumn of 
1949 and he wrote in reply to a letter of mine, on 
13 November. “It was written and rewritten under 
so many difficulties that I could not know what 
I had done. Yes, The Times is not very profound 
but I don’t know if I want to be dissected yet—■ 
possibly my entrails will neither please the 
anatomists nor delight the simple reader. And I 
was surprised and grateful that anyone knew so 
much about the books, a good deal more than l 
know myself. I shall try to find out who it was. 
Meanwhile, of course, I have been wrestling with 
a new book for the last seven months and trying 
to keep it together in spite of changes of place 
and mood dependent on the family crisis.” 


T rudy’s illness was the family crisis in 
question. As I recall how total his devotion 
to her was and how deep his anxiety ever since 
April the year before, it seems to me all the more 
astonishing that he should have been able to 
bring off a novel of such exhilaration, verve and 
pace as A Fearful Joy and then turn to a new 
novel so important to him as A Prisoner oj Grace. 


Trudy was by now fll beyond hope of recovery, 
hanging on to life out of sheer love of living and 
out of courage. Towards the end of November 
my own wife left for New Zealand, promising the 
children and Joyce and me that she would be back 
when the leaves returned to the trees and the 
blossom came out. 1 had preoccupations of my 
own in consequence and saw less of Joyce than I 
should. I did not realise Trudy’s death was so 
close. She died on 13 December but it was two 
days before I knew. Margaret Taylor rang to tell 
me. She had gone to Parks Road the day before 
with a sprig of heather for Trudy. "She left 
yesterday,” Joyce said. 

A few days later he rang me and asked me to 
supper in so natural a voice that I forgot Trudy 
was dead and so said nothing.,~.ill of remorse I 
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at once wrote him a note an nen we met next 
evening we spoke of her, ► .aimer than 1. She 
had prepared all the C&ri. ant *s cards and ordered 
the tickets for the v to the pantomime— 

though not one for -so that the seasonal 

ritual so important for Joyce should not be 
broken. And so it happened. After the family 
gathering had dispersed, the festivities over, 
Joyce said, “It was a good Christmas.” 

Towards the end of March the leaves were 
beginning to show again and the blossom was on 
the flowering cherry and my wife returned. Joyce 
was now a lonely man, robbed of his emotional 
centre, hungry for the warmth of friendship and 
of family life. He began to drop in for tea with 
the children from time to time, sitting with one eye 
screwed up quizzically and listening to their 
sayings. He was delighted with the way one of my 
daughters in a metaphysical phase dealt with the 
darker side of eschatology. She refused to believe 
in hell. “The bad angels couldn’t have made it 
and the good angels wouldn’t have. And God 
wouldn’t have either, even though he could have, 
because he is good.” 

The novels were now enjoying a great success 
in America and in Europe. Joyce was tempted to 
escape his loneliness and the familiar scenes of the 
grief he resolutely refused to show and seek out 
new countries and new people. He went to the 
United States in January 1951 and in the follow¬ 
ing summer he was off with some of his family to 
France. Later that year he was ill with something 
that was diagnosed as bursitis in the leg but 
appeared to pass off without leaving any traces. 
In the autumn of 1952 he wasroff again to Swit¬ 
zerland. In 1953 he was still restless and the death 
of his youngest son George in February, on the 
threshold of a brilliant scholarly career, was a 
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severe blow, borne with the courage that by now 
we almost took for granted. 

On 15 November he wrote to my wife with a 
present for my daughter Brigid’s birthday—he 
was a punctilious and generous observer of birth¬ 
days—especially those of children. “The students 
here seem all gods—and 1 like young people, so 
keen and often so worried too. At Tulane I had 
seminars and talked to classes. 1 suppose I am an 
evangelist at bottom tho no church wd like my 
evangel. 1 long to see you all again, my dear, and 
love to Dan and Anna, and Delia, and Bridgy and 
the garden and the canal, the cats and the fish.” 

H e was back in December, in plenty of 
time to prepare for the Christmas gathering 
when the house and its seven bedrooms would be 
full and ringing with the voices of his children 
and grandchildren. We had by now become part 
of his extended family and on Boxing Day we all 
went, with him as host, to the pantomime, taking 
up two rows. Afterwards we would go back to 
Parks Road, admire the Christmas tree, discuss 
the Christmas presents, watch the children play 
with their new toys, eat Christmas cake and 
mince pies, and drink tea or, for those with 
hangovers, something stronger. Nothing could 
induce him to be away at this time or at New 
Year when we all gathered again to drink his 
special punch and at midnight open the windows 
to hear the whistles and sirens announce 
another year’s beginning and pledge one another’s 
health in champagne. For Joyce in those times 
each new year was always going to be, not just as 
good as the one before, but better. 

These were the years, too, when he was 
wrestling with his political trilogy, learning to 
write without Trudy as his amanuensis, best 
critic, mistress of his thoughts and heart, and 
wife. The books did not come so easily as they 
had done before her death and the theme was 
important to him, and complex in its working 
out. But when A Prisoner of Grace (1952), 
Except the Lord (1953) and Not Honour More 
(1955) had been published he was reasonably 
confident that he had done what he set out to do, 
expounded the politics of a nation and the 
politics of a family in terms of living characters. 
The Lord cannot build a house in politics, the 
message ran, without some interventions from 
the devil. 

Every Wednesday he came to our house for tea, 
so as to eqjoy the children’s company, since by 
now our intimacy had established its own 
routines. He had become a kind of godfather to 
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the children and he insisted on joining all birthday 
parties. I remember how often I came home from 
work at the end of the day to find him sitting 
happily in what I myself would have considered 
an intolerable clamour, missing nothing of the 
detail of their minute dramas and enjoying every 
shift in the kaleidoscope of childish emotions. 
And in some of the short stories he wrote after¬ 
wards 1 can still trace signs of the things he saw 
and heard among these children. And there is a 
passage in Art and Reality about a child's drawing 
of a swan which recalls a picture my daughter 
Delia drew for him of one of the swans from the 
canal at the bottom of our garden. 

On Sunday evenings we gathered at Parks 
Road before dinner. All his intimate friends 
would try to be there, David and Rachel Cecil, 
Enid Starkie, Helen Gardner, Peter Ady, Audrey 
Beech am, Iris Murdoch, Wallace Robson and 
stray friends from the outer world like Robert 
Lusty or Heneage Ogilvie or William Empson. 

He was the ideal host for people like these 
who were all in their various ways great talkers, 
for though loving to talk himself he was not a 
greedy talker. He was a skilful listener and gave 
his companions the feeling that they were talking 
well, and he was as warm and sympathetic in the 
tcte-&-tSte as he was unobtrusively able to 
orchestrate the larger groups. Indeed, he liked 
all the graces of living, though simple in himself, 
and was the best of hosts. Even when there were 
no guests, he always sat down to table with 
a certain formality behind which lay, not a formal¬ 
ity of soul, but a feeling, something like a 
regular soldier’s, that it was dangerous to relax 
too much, to let go: that traditions which had 
been built up, rituals which cemented family and 
society, should not be allowed lightly to dissolve. 
In this he resembled his own Mr Wilcher of 
To Be A Pilgrim, rather than the artist prototype, 
Gulley Jimson. He knew that life was impossible 
without change but he knew also that life in¬ 
consistently hungered for an ultimately impossible 
stability. 

He dined always, as long as he was able, in the 
family dining-room, surrounded by family 
portraits from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—for he was pious of family history, 
though not ostentatious—and the silver candle¬ 
sticks threw a gleam on the plate and the 
mahogany and the decanter of fine claret as he 
moved meditatively through his correct succession 
of courses. Yet he ate and drank sparingly, 
being a notably temperate man. Nothing in him 
was out of control. He was a soldier not far from 
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his campaign, austere but without puritanism, 
often reminding me of Field Marshal Alexander, 
another Ulsterman whose father had died young, 
in his calm and in his good manners, as well as 
in the clarity of his eyes. 

C ary was a man who thought and felt 
deeply on every subject. Jn politics he was 
definitely not a man of either right or left, though 
what he believed he believed with passion. He 
voted Liberal whenever he could and was a 
member of that party. But he was empirical. The 
way to get a thing done and whether it could be 
done modified his opinion of what ought to be 
done. On the question of censorship he was abso¬ 
lutely committed to freedom, what would nowa¬ 
days be called permissive, vehemently so, in fact. 

There were times when he seemed to speak as 
an Irishman but, after Ireland became a republic 
and perhaps before, he considered himself an 
Englishman whose family had happened to live 
in Ireland for three hundred years. He was very 
pro-English in the best sense. This sometimes 
made him seem inconsistent. He was violently 
anti-Munich in 1938, because he thought that it 
was bad for what was best in England, in this 
case shorthand for what was best in the world. 
Yet he was not anti-Suez, a point of disagreement 
with us. But we had to forgive him, because from 
his point of view Suez made a sort of sense: his 
misgivings were that it might fail, not that it 
was, as we passionately felt, wrong. 

At the base of his love of England was the 
political freedom so deeply rooted there. For him, 
intellectually, freedom was the most important 
thing of all and injustice part of the price we have 
to pay for it. But almost as important as freedom 
was the need to do only what was expedient at a 
given moment. He did not believe that the end 
justified the means but that the end was itself 
shaped by the means. 

His conversation was not necessarily literary; 
for the range of his interests was very wide and 
so was his experience. With me and others like 
me who had some knowledge of war he delighted 
to talk of battles, of courage and of fear and of 
men’s behaviour under strain. He loved spell¬ 
binders and rogues and loved to hear anecdotes 
about eccentrics, confidence tricksters, politicians, 
adventurers, or stories about what children, those 
other beings capable of being themselves without 
self-consciousness, said and did, or high academic 
gossip with its low tricks, or tales from the outer 
political world. And after Trudy’s death he liked 
to talk of the world of his young manhood, the 


world before 1914, and how beautiful its beautiful 
women were. 

With critics like Helen Gardner or David Cecil 
the conversation was always likely to take a 
literary turn, if only because literature was an 
endless resource of examples. Joyce’s admirations 
among novelists were few and firm and unaffected 
by fashion. The great European novelists of the 
nineteenth century were those he read and re¬ 
read, though he would sometimes say that 
Conrad was the only novelist who had influenced 
him. No writer’s work, even the work of those he 
admired, was immune from his criticism but the 
criticism was stimulating because it was made 
from the point of view of a fellow-novelist, not 
that of a critic looking from the outside. 

1 think 1 valued his talk most when he was 
discussing the craft of writing as he knew it in 
his own work—if only 1 could remember more, 
of what he said. I do remember his advice that 
you should always draw for yourself the plan and 
elevation of the house in which your characters 
lived; not that 1 have followed it. And how he 
used to say that if your novel was likely to be held 
up by a long but inescapable piece of dialogue 
you should get the characters into a train or a 
taxi, so that the reader would be given the 
illusion of movement even though the narrative 
itself was not in motion. 

I n June 1954 there was a visit from 
John and Mary Middleton Murry. Murry and 
Joyce had long been estranged and had not met 
since John was not at home to Joyce in 1912, but 
lately Murry had written out of the blue and said 
that he now realised that it was Joyce and not 
himself who had turned out to be the genius. No 
doubt this was an embarrassing thing for Joyce 
to deal with—Murry was always most embar¬ 
rassing when he was being most scrupulous—but 
a visit to Oxford was arranged and Joyce gave a 
dinner party for the Murrys with Mary Ogilvie, 
the Cecils and ourselves as supporting guests. I 
had meant to ask Murry something about 
Katherine Mansfield but he looked to me so 
worn and scarred by life that I relented, thinking 
how often any questions I might ask must have 
been asked already and how tiresome it must be 
to be constantly interrogated about a phase of 
your life that was thirty and more years behind 
you and about someone who, however much you 
valued her at the time, you had not quite expected 
to be so much more interesting, dead and in 
retrospect, than your living, surviving, so much 
maturer and wiser self. 
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The evening went off agreeably and the Murrys 
themselves were charming; but it was clear 
enough to Joyce and Murry and the rest of us 
that too much time and separate experience had 
divided them for too long and that the old warm 
friendship of their youth could no more be 
revived than youth itself. Time does not allow 
these things to return. And Joyce himself was 
tired, though the ravage showed less on him than 
on Murry. Perhaps Joyce was more than just 
tired. Enid Starkie saw him in Paris later that 
year and thought that he looked weary and that 
he seemed to be dragging one foot a little. 

Not Honour More gave him a good deal of 
trouble. Because it was the last volume of his 
political trilogy it was important for the other 
two volumes and for the whole trilogy as well as 
important in itself. And for Jim Latter he was 
drawing, one surmises, a little on his own 
younger African self. While he was so deeply 
living in that character we noticed that his own 
everyday language took a coarser, more col¬ 
loquial turn and four-letter words began to bob 
up in his vocabulary, something never noticeable 
in his speech before and vanishing from it again 
not long after the novel' was finished. I have 
noticed something of the same sort happen when 
old soldiers meet and suddenly lind themselves 
using a language that they have not used since 
they left the army. It was particularly striking at 
this time in Joyce, however, because he had 
never practised the freedom of language so 
characteristic of the “emancipated” artists of our 
time and was in this respect as in so many others 
very much of a gentleman in the sense which has 
now become old-fashioned. 

Indeed, something of Jim Latter’s impulsive 
restlessness seemed to invade his whole behaviour 
that year. In June and July he was off again, to 
West Germany and Berlin, on lecture tours; 
in October he was in Paris; and in November and 
December he was in Sweden, Finland and 
Denmark. 

A letter to me from Helsinki dated 5 December 
opens in a way that did not seem like the Joyce 
we had known. For he described himself as lying 
in bed in his hotel, waiting for breakfast. “I 
always wait to be taken—it is the only way to 
conserve energy. Upsala nearly killed me—with 
sight-seeing.” He found the Finns a lively and 
exciting people, perhaps because they were only 
25 kilometres from the Russian frontier—but 
then I cannot recall a people whom he had not 
found lively and exciting. Less expected were his 
complaints about the remorseless sightseeing and 
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then, at the end of the day, being put on a plat¬ 
form “to talk to 400 people with rather sketchy 
English about the diseases of the symbol.” 

But he soon laughed himself out of the queru¬ 
lous strain with a description of a dinner in 
Stockholm to which his Swedish publisher had 
invited all the prominent critics. The meal over, 
the publisher read aloud the reviews the critics 
had written of the first of Joyce’s novels to be 
translated into Swedish. “This was embarrassing 
for us all—the expressions of some of the critics 
as they saw their turn coming and tried to remem¬ 
ber how rude they had been—the cautious glances 
at me to see how I was taking it all—were pure 
film, by Orson Welles.” 

O n His return from a holiday in Greece 
early in 1955, he did not feel well and saw 
his doctor. Something was seriously wrong with 
his leg now but various consultations throughout 
the spring and summer of 1955 produced no firm 
diagnosis or effective treatment. Not till Novem¬ 
ber was there a certain verdict: he had amyotro¬ 
phic lateral sclerosis. He would steadily lose the 
use of his limbs and eventually the paralysis would 
extend to the rest of his body. At most he 
could live for four or five years. A span of two 
years or less was more probable. 

He had already, after his return from Greece, 
buckled down at last to what he meant to be a 
religious trilogy. The Captive and the Free, a 
work he had been brooding over for years and 
which he intended to contain, expressed through 
characters and action, his maturest views about 
religion, the summa of his whole belief as an 
artist and a man. For years it had come up in his 
conversation as his most cherished and difficult 
project, something that was to be the capstone of 
his work. The title itself gnomicaily summed up 
his view of the condition of man; captive because 
of his physiology, his mortality, his need of 
others; in so far as he possessed imagination, 
the power to create his own life, transcend the 
conditions of his captivity, free. Some are wholly 
captive, I used to think as I listened to Joyce 
expound his theme, and none are wholly free. 
Joyce himself at that time seemed to be the 
nearest you could get to freedom. 

On the first page of The Horse's Mouth Gulley 
Jimson says: “And 1 perceived that I hadn’t time 
to waste on pleasure. A man of my age has to get 
on with the job.” This was now Joyce’s situation. 
In December 1955, if he lived so long, he would 
be sixty-seven. And his disability threatened to 
close on him very fast. The novel clamoured to be 
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written. “I shall die if I don’t finish this book,” 
he said to my wife, and there was grimness in the 
jest. Fortunately, he acquired at last that autumn a 
really good secretary, Edith Millen, who had been 
trained as a nurse; and a devoted housekeeper, 
Mrs Lightburnc. For now he had taken stock of 
his remaining time and strength and reorganised 
his life, like a commander preparing for a long 
series of withdrawals under enemy pressure. 

He ceased working in the top attic as the stairs 
became impossible for him and began to use 
Trudy’s old private sitting-room on the ground 
floor as his study. He had metal grips fitted into 
the walls of the passages at various strategic 
points and with their aid and that of a stick could 
for a time get about without other help. When the 
disease attacked his hands he contrived a sling 
with an elastic band which could take the weight 
of his wrist and leave him free to write. 

He was working that year, 1955, on the Clark 
Lectures for Cambridge University in which 
he hoped to bring together—did eventually bring 
together—and expound in theoretical form the 
views about art and life which he had so stubborn¬ 
ly pondered for so many years and which his 
novels presented in fictional form. And as time 
went on, no longer stretching infinitely in front of 
him, these lectures became for him another 
summa, parallel with and eventually competing 
for time with The Captive and the Free. 

And then there were the illustrations he was 
supposed to do for a special printing on Herbert 
Davis’s hand-press at Bodley of “The Old Strife 
at Plant’s.” This was a chapter which had been 
written for The Horse’s Mouth but which Joyce 
had excluded from the final version of the novel 
because it was in some way disproportionate, ft 
had been a particular favourite of Trudy’s and she 
had preserved it from destruction. Now he was 
drawing, his hand supported by the sling, sketches 
of Gulley in pursuit of his Pink, and chuckling 
fondly as he recalled the time of the original 
writing and memories of Trudy came vividly back 
to him. When the time came for the colours to be 
filled in, however, he could not manage them and 
this was done, under his careful supervision, by 
Herbert Davis’s daughter and my daughter Anna. 
The sketches of Gulley have a certain look of 
Gerald Wilde about them, and of Dylan Thomas. 

There was also the special limited edition of 
The Horse’s Mouth to be published by Rainbird. 
For this he was able to do only a self-portrait, 
drawing it direct on to the zinc plate with almost 
the last strength of his hand. It is a superb likeness 
of a suffering, wise and courageous head, the 


head of a man alert to confront his last, indeed 
his only, enemy. When one of my daughters said 
to him, “It’s very like you, Joycie, but why do 
you look so grim?” he answered gaily, “It’s 
because I was looking in a mirror, my dear.” 
He was indeed looking in a mirror and saw 
plainly but with courage the death in his own 
face. And it was about this time that my wife 
said to him, “I do think you are behaving very 
bravely about all this, Joyce.” “I don’t think it’s 
really brave,” he said. “There are situations where 
there is only one thing to do. And this is one of 
them. I have no choice.” 

The time came when he had to take to a wheel¬ 
chair. in fact he had been using one at intervals 
since the earlier months of the year for longer 
excursions. But he could not always be persuaded 
to go out in it. Once in the spring my wife said to 
him, “It’s a lovely spring day, Joyce. Let me 
take you to the Parks.” But he shook his head. 
“I have sixty springs in my head.” 

T here was one more serious interruption 
to his work on the novel and the Clark Lec¬ 
tures, a stay in Stoke Mandeville Hospital where 
treatment with a new drug administered by 
intravenous drip seemed worth trying. We visited 
him whenever we could and always found him 
cheerful, absorbed in the life of the hospital and 
ceaselessly thinking about his work, rallying the 
company, prepared to entertain hopes of a cure, 
even if only to encourage his friends, but funda¬ 
mentally expecting nothing. 

The treatment failed and he came home again. 
His speech was slurred now and his light voice 
lighter. There was nothing for it but for him to 
continue to battle against the implacable disease 
and try to use what time remained. It was not 
difficult for him to chart the enemy’s progress. 
He could feel a “flicker” in the nerve of each 
muscle as it was attacked and the paralysis edged 
its way forward. That flicker continued night and 
day, as sleepless as time. One by one the muscles 
of his limbs were defeated and with the defeat of 
each outpost, he was deprived of one more 
capacity. The time came when he could not get 
in or out of bed or take a bath without help. A 
canvas sling on a metal crane was designed by 
John Payne, a friend of Audrey Beecham’s, 
to overcome the difficulty and he wrote to Brigid 
in September 1956—we w^re staying at Barmoor 
Castle in Northumberland where he had once 
spent a summer holiday with us—and told her 
how successful the crane was and how Edith 
could now put him to bed with its aid. 
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One could not fail to read the physical signs, 
however brightly the old spirit still burnt in the 
dying lamp. My diary for 13 October reads: “He 
can scarcely use a pen at all now. Dictates, but 
the voice is beginning to go. A desperate, slow 
tragedy. The development of this will overcast our 
whole winter and 1 fear he cannot live much 
beyond that.” 

He was not well enough, of course, to deliver 
the tirst of the Clark Lectures on 19 October or 
to go and hear his nephew Robert Ogilvie do it 
for him. Earlier in the month he had written to 
me in the Scillies and complained of the time 
they were costing him. “It is very frustrating to 
have to break off my novel over and over again 
for these odd jobs, but, thank goodness, the thing 
is nearly done now.” And, even if he was not well 
enough for the lecture, he was sufficiently con¬ 
soled by the reports of friends who were able to 
get to Cambridge. My diary notes about this 
time that he was “very frail but more cheerful 
and working on his novel again.” And on one 
particularly successful day he said to my wife, 
“The novel's in the bag.” 

He was in bed all the time now and working 
under heartbreakingly difficult conditions. He 
now had a bed-desk invented by himself and 
made for him by his next-door neighbour, a 
magistrate whom Joyce called “the Judge,” A 
roll of blank paper ran underneath which led 
across the desk to another spool on which the 
used paper was wound. At first, he still had 
enough movement in his right hand to be able to 
push the paper forward as it was used. When this, 
too, became impossible his son Tristram devised 
an electrical switch by which Joyce dropped his 
wrist on a button and the paper moved forward 
automatically. The hand itself was supported by 
a sling and the pen or pencil was fastened to the 
fingers. I used to marvel that a man so close to 
death did not despair of art, that he could still keep 
at bay that sense of “nada” which overcomes so 
many writers even when death is still distant. 

We all feared by now that he would not live till 
Christmas, the one that was bound to be his last. 
But we underrated his stubborn spirit and the 
force over him that was exercised by a family 
occasion to which he could look forward. Part 
of his abundant life had been his power to enjoy 
all of it—the past which enriched the quieter 
reveries of the present and which in his case 
seemed to be unburdened by guilt and self- 
reproach or any sense of failure; and the future 
which was always immunised for him by hope 
and which even now could still offer joy if by an 
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effort of will he contracted hope to the shorter 
views Sydney Smith Jong ago recommended, 
views that enabled him to see and feel the family 
round him at least once more. So Christmas and 
the family came and the New Year which he 
would not see again; and his presence in the 
adjoining room, though we were all filled with 
sorrow and foreboding, still radiated courage and 
cheerfulness and made the ritual celebrations a 
success against the odds, something not macabre. 

Once only did he break down. His grandson 
Lucius, at Joyce’s request, sang “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem”, standing in the open doorway 
of the bedroom so as to be able to bear the 
piano. When it was over, Joyce burst into tears. 
The injustice of life and the knowledge of what 
he was losing had overcome him. 

By January he knew he would not live long 
enough to carry through the task of revising and 
“jointing up” the novel—which he had long since 
decided must be compressed into a single volume, 
not three—and also revise the Clark Lectures for 
publication, a task which he regarded as a duty. 
He accepted that he would not finish The Captive 
and the Free and would indeed die. Even so, he 
would not give in but, having finished the Clark 
Lectures, began to write short stories, things he 
knew he could finish because they were short. It 
was typical of him that these last stories should 
be full of an ironical gaiety. 


I n the middle of March he finished polish¬ 
ing his last short story. Thereafter even he 
could write no longer and he and we were waiting 
for the end. He died on 29 March 1957. 

Joyce would have smiled sadly to himself, 
thinking of Mr Wilcher and the Adams salon in 
Tolbrook Manor and its fate, if he could have 
seen what was to happen to the house in Parks 
Road, still standing but converted to a scientific 
annexe and dominated and overlooked by huge 
new scientific buildings. And his friends cannot 
pass it without remembering his courage and 
generosity and the eagerness with which he 
recognised such ironies of change even while he 
grieved over them. For he accepted that change 
was the stuff of life, its condition, and that grief is 
the price of happiness just as the last change is the 
price of living. His sorrows were never for him¬ 
self ; and if the writer was reluctant to die so long 
as life and change so abundantly clamoured to 
be given shape in art, the man died with the 
courage and consideration for others which were 
main strands in his whole life. 



Coinm n 

"Dy the time this 
column appears in 
Encounter I shall be 
in the Antipodes, about 
as far away from this 
country as one can reach 
without undue hardship 
or exertion. I have no 
doubt that from there 
our little local difficulties 
will look rather different from what they do to 
our parochial eyes, and I must confess that 1 
rather hope they will, because as seen from here 
our affairs seem to present a spectacle of quite 
indescribable confusion and disarray. Will I 
return, I wonder, feeling, as so many other 
people in the world already do, that this is a 
matter of no great concern to anyone except 
ourselves, and merely marks yet another stage in 
our irresistible decline, which many people may 
regret but can do no more to avert than we can 
ourselves? Or will the prospect of other people’s 
troubles (for the world is in general a troubled 
place at the moment) help to put our own in 
better proportion and reinforce the lesson, which 
we are so slow to learn, that we really have not 
much choice except to sink or swim together? 

But this is already to anticipate what one will 
find elsewhere, in another continent and another 
hemisphere, both new to me and therefore all the 
more eagerly looked forward to. At the moment 
all I can say is that I am glad to be going and for 
a time avert my eyes from our domestic affairs 
which, as it seems to me, have never in my life¬ 
time, not even during the great depression of the 
1930s, or during the most critical years of World 
War II, presented quite so discouraging an aspect. 
The problems which face us are so many, so urgent, 
and at the same time so inextricably intertwined, 
that one may reasonably feel they can only be 
solved by some effort of national will and energy 
of the kind which the people of Britain displayed 
after the collapse of France in 1940 when, for the 
last time perhaps, they showed themselves willing 
and able to save themselves by their exertions 
and the world by their example. But alas! the 
truth is that, difficult as our problems are, they 
are multiplied a hundredfold precisely because 
such a will is so conspicuously missing. 

Moreover, even if there were such a will, it 
would be effectively debarred from finding a way, 
because at present the country’s affairs are in the 
hands of a man, Mr Harold Wilson, whose eyes 
are bent primarily on the purpose of 
maintaining the unity of his own political party, 
on which the perpetuation of his own power 


depends, and in order to achieve that purpose is 
willing to make any sacrifice of the national 
interest which is demanded of him. In order to 
do so, he has already plunged this country into 
a debate in which the great majority of its people 
are profoundly uninterested, for the very good 
reason that they have not the slightest idea what 
it is about, and in consequence has opened the 
doors to possibilities which no one can at present 
calculate with any degree of confidence. Indeed, 
not even he can; but Mr Wilsofi is different from 
most of us, because such a prospect fills him, not 
with dismay, but with a kind of euphoria. 

Sometimes one thinks of Mr Wilson as of some 
conjuror or acrobat who continually invents new 
tricks which become progressively more difficult 
to perform and who will never be satisfied until 
at length he devises an act of such breathtaking 
virtuosity that it overtaxes even his own skill; for 
he has no competitor except himself. And when 
if ever the moment comes for him to fail, one 
supposes that Mr Wilson will retire satisfied to 
whatever Oxford common-room he has picked on 
as his next victim, careless of the havoc he has 
created around him, and happy in the thought 
that no politician in this century has ever given 
quite so dazzling a performance as he has. 

There are those who believe, or hope, that 
such a moment is already near. The press and the 
media, for whom Mr Wilson has the fascination 
of a snake for a rabbit, search for every sign of 
growing strain and fissure in the ramshackle 
structure which Mr Wilson calls his Government. 
Lfft Thirsts for Revenge! cries the Evening 
Standard as I pass, after Mr Wilson’s dismissal 
of Mr Eric Heffer, who was not up to the com¬ 
plexities of the game in which Mr Wilson is at 
the moment engaged. But Mr Wilson, I feel sure, 
is well aware that the wider the split between 
the opposing factions of his party, the more 
indispensable he is as the only politician with the 
agility and versatility to bridge it. The Left may 
indeed thirst for revenge, but one has the feeling 
that if ever the knife strikes it will fall on empty 
air, and by some Batman feat of levitation 
Mr Wilson will be found in some quite different 
place from where he was expected to be. 

As for Mr Wilson’s Conservative opponents, 
they are even more bemused (as they obediently 
supply him with the majorities he needs) than his 
critics within his own party. What satisfaction 
it must give him, for instance, to find Mr 
Peregrine Worsthorne advising pro-European 
Conservatives to register a negative vote in the 
forthcoming Common Market referendum, as 
the only means of getting rid of him, forgetting 
perhaps that, having got rid of him by such 
means, it will be left to themselves to face the 
consequences. 
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With such enemies, a politician has no need of 
friends, and by now it is a somewhat lonely 
eminence which Mr Wilson occupies. He makes 
one think of those great artists, like Henry James 
or James Joyce, whose later works develop such 
a density of texture, such complexities of allusion 
and reference, that there is practically nobody 
left to understand or appreciate them, much less 
their author. Such a position, isolated and 
solitary as it is, has its rewards, in the recognition 
and admiration of what Stendhal called the 
happy few, but it also has its penalties. In Mr 
Wilson’s case, so intense a concentration on 
political form at the expense of political content 
threatens in the end to leave him with no assets 
except his own virtuosity. He reminds one of 
Tennyson saying in his old age; “I am the 
greatest master of English who ever lived—and 
I have nothing to say.” 


F rom this point of view, of whether the 
Old Master can bring it off again, I shall 
almost regret being away while the nation makes 
up its mind whether, in the forthcoming referen¬ 
dum, to give its wholehearted assent or dissent 
to Britain’s continued membership of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Commui- Ity (“Common Market”, 
1 hasten to add, in case 1 am accused of bias). 
But there will be something else to come back 
to; for when at length the verdict will have 
been given, whether positive or negative, it will 
once again be possible to discern, through the 
fog with which Mr Wilson has surrounded them, 
the real shape and form of the problems with 
which the country is confronted. 

Since Mr Wilson initiated his renegotiation of 
the terms of Britain's adherence to the Treaty of 
Rome, politics have been in a condition of sus¬ 
pended animation, disturbed only by the inter¬ 
necine struggles by which both the Labour and 
the Conservative parties have been consumed. It 
is a condition in which Mr Wilson has been able 
to float, manoeuvre, and perform aerial acro¬ 
batics at his ease, and Mr Heath has fallen flat on 
his face. But it afforded no opportunity for 
genuine political conflict, for how could anyone 
take up fixed positions until they knew what kind 
of battlefield they were to fight on? Once the 
verdict has been given, it should be possible to 
say: Let Battle Commence . By then, one might 
hope, the major political parties will have dis¬ 
posed of some of their internal preoccupations; 
Mrs Thatcher, as a political leader, will have lost 
some of the charms of novelty and femininity 
and become more of an old political war-horse; 

1 The Middle of the Journey. By Lionel Trilling. 
With a new introduction by the Author. Seeker & 
Warburg, £3.75. 
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the Labour Party will have had to decide whether 
to continue as a single party or to disintegrate 
into its warring factions; and the country, after 
its introverted debate about the Market, will, 
like some neurotic reluctantly leaving the psy¬ 
chiatrist’s couch, have to turn its face to the world. 

Perhaps this is to take an optimistic view, in 
the sense that it assumes that by then the political 
system will be in a condition to come to grips 
with the country’s real problems, to which the 
debate about the Market is largely irrelevant. It 
is possible to take a more pessimistic view; but 
whichever proves to be right, after the referen¬ 
dum it will not be possible to postpone much 
longer decisions which will vitally affect the 
country’s future. Considered in detail, the list of 
such decisions is an appallingly long one, affecting 
almost every aspect of the people of this country. 
But perhaps in the end it can be reduced to the 
overriding questions of how to control inflation 
and the even more fundamental question which 
Mr Heath so tactlessly asked at the last two elec¬ 
tions: Who is to govern? 

So far as 1 can guess, the country, if one can 
still speak of the country as a single political 
entity, has not yet made up its mind about either 
of these questions. Perhaps the debate about the 
Market may help it to make up its mind, though 
there is no real reason why it should, because 
however it is decided, the other questions will 
remain unresolved. Whether we are in or out of 
the Market, they will refuse to go away. The 
most that can be said is that, out of the Market, 
we shall find them even harder to face than if we 
are in it. In the meantime, the debate about the 
Market remains a distraction, invented by 
Mr Wilson to preserve the unity of the Labour 
Party and his own position as its leader and 
Prime Minister. 

1 am glad that The Times took the oppor¬ 
tunity of reprinting the introduction which 
Lionel Trilling has written for his new edition of 
The Middle of the Journey . l 

I hope it will attract new readers to the novel, 
and at the same time do something to preserve 
the memory of a man who in his lifetime was the 
subject of great scandal and opprobrium, but 
also helped to destroy some of the political 
illusions by which Western intellectuals were 
infected before and after World War II. 

The Middle of the Journey was first published 
in 1948. As Professor Trilling tells us, it was 
designed as a work of fiction, but also had a 
specific historical purpose: “to draw out some 
of the moral and intellectual implications of the 
powerful attraction to Communism felt by a 
considerable part of the American intellectual 
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class during the Thirties and the Forties.” To my 
mind, it succeeded in this purpose admirably; 
yet 1 am afraid it did not usually achieve the 
therapeutic effect which Professor Trilling pre¬ 
sumably aimed at. One has only to read, for 
instance, the pages of the New York Review of 
Books today to realise that, for many American 
intellectuals the “powerful attraction” still per¬ 
sists, though now it displays itself in new forms. 
What remains is a profound disillusion with their 
own political institutions, together with a belief 
that somewhere, in the East, in Cuba, in North 
Viet Nam, in Chile, a new star has arisen which 
will lead them to the New Jerusalem. 

In his novel. Professor Trilling aimed at pro¬ 
ducing a work of the imagination; but he also 
embodied in it, in the person of one of his 
characters, Gifford Maxim, “a considerable 
amount of recollected observation of a person 
with whom I had long been acquainted; a salient 
fact about him was that at one period of his life 
he had pledged himself to Communism and had 
then bitterly repudiated his allegiance. He might 
therefore be thought of as having moved for a 
certain time in the ambiance of history even 
though he could scarcely be called a historical 
figure; for that he was clearly not of sufficient 
consequence.” 

By a strange combination of circumstances, 
however, a few months after the original publica¬ 
tion of The Middle of the Journey there occurred 
an event, the trial of Alger Hiss, which bestowed 
on the original of Gifford Maxim all (and rather 
more than) the historical consequence that 
most people would like to achieve. For Trilling’s 
acquaintance was, of course, no other than 
Whittaker Chambers, who as long ago as 1939 had 
given to Adolph Berle, then Assistant Secretary 
of State, detailed information of a Communist 
espionage organisation, of which he himself 
(together, he alleged, with Hiss and other highly 
placed government servants) had been a member. 
Nearly ten years elapsed before investigations of 
those allegations led to Alger Hiss's trial and 
conviction for perjury. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the trial of 
Alger Hiss was the most important trial to take 
place in the West since the Dreyfus case, and its 
repercussions in the United States were as pro¬ 
found as those of the great Affair itself in France. 
It polarised American public opinion in a way 
that has never since been bridged and in this sense 
it could be said that its effects were even greater 
than those of Watergate. 

What added to and heightened the drama of 
the Hiss case were elements of the bizarre and 
incredible which crept into it; but among these 
elements nothing was possibly more bizarre than 
the character of Whittaker Chambers himself. For 


one thing, he provided the almost perfect foil to 
the urbane, brilliantly successful. Establishment 
figure of Alger Hiss. Indeed, the extraordinary ’ 
contrast between the two characters was the 
very heart of the drama—for Hiss, by any 
conventional standards, was a gentleman, whose 
word anyone would accept without question; 
whereas Chambers was a megalomaniac fantais- 
iste, who so loved to fabricate mysteries that many 
have not hesitated to describe him as a patho¬ 
logical liar. And yet, incredibly, as the case wore 
on, it became more and more apparent that it 
was Hiss who was the liar and Chambers who 
was a witness of truth. I should add, because it is 
an important aspect of the case, and its after¬ 
effects, that there are many people alive, including 
Hiss himself, who would still deny the truth of 
this statement. 

W hittaker Chambers, then, was the • man 
whom Trilling, all unaware of the blaze of 
publicity which was shortly to surround him, 
chose as the model for his lapsed Communist, 
Gifford Maxim. In his introduction he tells us 
something of the man he had known; of his 
almost repulsive physical appearance, “short of 
stature and very broad, with heavy arms and 
massive thighs”, with “a sizeable outcrop of 
belly” and a narrow mouth which, until he 
undertook restorative dentistry, “never failed to ’ 
shock by reason of the dental ruin it disclosed, a , 
devastation of empty sockets and blackened 
stumps”; of his “commitment to radical politics”, 
which “was meant to be definitive of hts whole 
moral being”; of his “histrionism, which seemed 
unremitting”; of his “near approach to becoming 
a burlesque of the underground revolutionary.” I 
It is not an attractive portrait. Yet somehow 
Chambers imposes himself on one's imagination, 
just as he imposed himself on Lionel Trilling’s, 
walking into his novel, as he says, almost un¬ 
asked; or as he imposed himself, in a different 
way, on the jury which finally ended by taking 
his word against Alger Hiss’s. Perhaps the , 
secret lies in his gift for “total moral commit- * 
menl”, demonstrated first in his devotion to 
Communism, and later in his opposition to it. 

The literary merits of The Middle of the 
Journey are in themselves enough to recommend 
it to the reader; but, in the portrait which the ' 
novel, together with this introduction, gives of 
Whittaker Chambers, it constitutes also a kind 
of artist’s note on the margin of history, which $ 
today gives it an added interest. I hope this new 0 
edition will be given the same cordial reception 
which, on its original publication. Professor 
Trilling tells us it received in England, though « 
not, significantly enough, in the United States. 

R 
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Narcissi Round the Pool 

By John Weightman 


I t is difficult to tell, simply from seeing 
Jack Hazan’s lilm about David Hockney, 
A Bigger Splash, and without knowing the 
people concerned and the milieu, what exactly it 
was meant to be. An artier Flesh ? Certainly L 
doubt if it would have been made in this form, if 
the Warhol/Morrissey team had not already given 
us glimpses of the home-life of their particular 
weirdies in Flesh, Trash and Heat. Warhol, it 
would seem, is an artist with a whole stableful of 
human freaks; Hockney is not such a connoisseur 
of the abnormal, but he appears to live in a very 
special group, so that the old academic subject: 
“The artist in his studio, -.urrounded by friends” 
becomes something like an illustration to Krafft- 
F.bing. Or was it intended as a genuine docu¬ 
mentary about the way a painter works, centred 
on a crisis in his career? If so, it is surprising that 
there should be little or no discussion of the artis¬ 
tic process and so much apparently irrelevant 
material: Peter Schlesinger cycling pointlessly 
down a street, Ossie Clark and Mo McDermott 
exchanging badinage about whether or not braces 
are fashionable, and various shots of Celia Birt- 
well, decorative and imperturbable, a calm female 
principle at the heart of androgynous flutter. Or, 
starting from reality, did Hazan want to compose 
a film that would be artistic in its own right? Some 
sequences appear to have an almost allegorical 
quality; young men frolic in Arcadian innocence, 
or Peter Schlesinger, a beautiful naked zombie, 
wanders round a garden in California like an 
anonymous body looking for its soul. 

It may well be that the film is just an unsatis¬ 
factory muddle of various things and should be 
dismissed as a meretricious product exploiting 
the twin themes of modishness and homo¬ 
sexuality. Perhaps it is not very different from 
one of those TV “Life-Style” programmes 
which show, fo- instance, Mary Quant being 
terribly simple as she picnics in the grounds of 
her country mansion or plays bowls with the 
peasants in her unspoilt village in the South of 
France. David Hockney is similarly a fashionable 
figure and a great commercial success and there¬ 


fore the camera follows him around with its 
devoted, one-eyed stare and does not distinguish 
between important moments and less important, 
precisely because the definition of a charismatic 
personality, a star, is that all things pertaining to 
him or her are felt to be significant. We do not 
actually see Mr Hockney pee-ing, star-like, in his 
no doubt latest-model lavatory, but we watch 
him take a long and meditative douche in his 
exquisite, blue-tiled shower and cuddle up on a 
sofa with a new boy-friend. We also see his 
ex-boy-friend, Peter, in active copulation with a 
third, unidentified young man. What has this to 
do with art, or art-history? one might ask. 
If we had a videotape of Turner drinking his 
daily half-pint of sherry at the Athenaeum or of 
Mrs Ruskin in bed with Millais, would we be 
any the wiser? 

However, whereas I only felt aggrieved at the 
Mary Quant programme, A Bigger Splash has 
gone on echoing in my mind. The different 
elements in it seem to be trying to piece them¬ 
selves together. Perhaps, after all, it is a genuine 
statement, or at least on the way to being one. 


A lthough the chronology of events 
is deliberately confused, a narrative summary 
can be worked out. Hockney had an affair with 
a young Jewish American, Peter Schlesinger, of 
whom he made innumerable photographs, 
drawings and paintings. This young man has 
only an average handsome face but an exception¬ 
ally well-proportioned body, and this may be 
why, in the various representations of him we 
glimpse in the course of the film, the body is 
dominant, while the face is expressionless and 
often turned away. The affair broke down 
through Schlesinger leaving Hockney, and for 
several months the painter struggled without 
success to complete a final picture of the young 
man beside a swimming-pool. He couldn't work 
and became restless, and there are several scenes 
in which he wonders where he should go: France, 
Italy, California, etc. The difficulty for someone 
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with no family ties and an adequate supply of 
money is that there is no reason why he should 
be in any one place rather than another. Existen¬ 
tialist freedom acquires the dimension of ubi¬ 
quity (cf. the diary of another liberated homo¬ 
sexual, Andr£ Gide). Eventually, after dodging 
round between Geneva, London and New York, 
Hockney appears to have found another clean¬ 
limbed young American, brimming over with 
hero-worship. The pool picture is finished from 
photographs of Schlesinger, who then apparently 
returns to California. His image has been 
exorcised, because Hockney announces with a 
smile to his new boy-friend that he will probably 
sell all his drawings of Schlesinger. 

This is a modernist film, in that everything is 
left cool and enigmatic, as indeed in a Hockney 
painting. We arc not told what the relationship 
between Hockney and Schlesinger was like, nor 
why it broke up. Hockney may be restless, but he 
is far from broken-hearted. The real problem 
seems to be that he cannot get on with his work, 
but again the difficulty is not explicitly defined. 
We see him destroying one canvas and working 
on another, but learn nothing about what it is 
that is holding him up. He never talks about art, 
and it may be that he himself has no idea what 
is going on inside him when he transposes the 
Bohemian blur of everyday living into his serene, 
yet slightly disquieting, patterns. What is clear 
is that his creative block unsettles the little court 
of people around him, including two highly comic 
characters: Mo McDermott, who apparently 
functions as dogsbody and factotum, when he is 
not at home making braces and artificial flowers 
with his own mute and relatively inglorious boy¬ 
friend (one wonders if Hazan has wittily built up 
McDermott as a foil to Hockney, or whether he 
was a bonus provided by reality); and Kasmin, 
the owner of the gallery, who reproaches Hockney 
with spending six months on this one canvas of 
Peter by the pool, while a host of customers are 
waiting to buy as yet unpainted works. 
“Never mind the quality”, Kasmin seems to be 
saying, “count your units of production, for all 
our sakes!” If this delicious scene is true, Hock¬ 
ney shows that he has the staunch moral egotism 
of the convinced artist, whose only law is his 
aesthetic sensibility and who will not be hurried. 

I am not qualified to have an opinion about his 
talent, but he himself is obviously a “natural”, a 
rock-like presence in an area where values are 
so difficult to be sure of and verbal exchanges 
quite footling. The film redounds to his credit by 
indicating that he is ruthless in respecting nothing 
but his own artistic instinct. But I suppose his 
native confidence is reinforced by the economic 
strength of being able to rattle off a drawing to 
pay any bill, and the sentimental strength of 


having no firm attachments, or perhaps no vital 
attachments at all. 

T his leads back to the question of what, if 
anything, the film is really about. It is not a sys¬ 
tematic exploration of Hockney’s art, nor a 
touching account of love and the artist, since 
Hockney frequently wears a broad grin and is 
capable of a kind of Yorkshire hill-billy irony, 
even when making a pass at the new young man. 
Nor, again, is it just a cinima-viriti ramble 
through the Chelsea art-world. What then? If 1 
were one of those bold Parisian critics who jump 
straight to structuralist-thematic conclusions, 
1 think I would say that the unifying subject is 
narcissism and that la thimatique de ieau 
(swimming-pools, showers, sheet-glass like the 
walls of aquaria) and la thematique des fleurs 
(“petal” as a vocative, floral dress designs and 
artificial blooms) are not accidentally present. 
These are narcissistic flower-people, each gazing 
primarily at himself, so that they do not mind if 
the camera-eye is introduced into their midst. 
A sense of shame is totally missing. Hockney 
even has closed-circuit T.V. in his • bedroom, 
with the camera trained on the bed, as if his most 
intimate moments needed reflection to the self. 
In the erotic scene, the two young men have 
identical beautiful bodies and (surprise!) grapple, 
not as one had always thought more canino , but 
face to face, as if Narcissus had fallen flat on to 
his own image and were making love to himself. 
When Schlesinger is alone, he dances naked to 
rock-music, in a sort of dream of self. In some of 
the typical Hockney portraits, the sitteis look 
outwards with a curiously frozen stare, and it is 
impossible to catch their eye because they seem 
to be already gazing at themselves in some 
invisible mirror. The film-camera follows Ossie 
Clark to the Tate Gallery, where he goes to look 
at his own portrait by Hockney; one can imagine 
him later watching the film of himself looking at 
his portrait in which he seems to be entranced 
by his own invisible reflection. ... As Paul Val6ry 
puts it, in Fragments du Narcisse. 

L 'ame, I'dme aux yeux noirs, touche aux tinibres 
mimes. 

Ell'e se fait immense et ne rencontre rien . . . 

Entre la mort et soi, quel regard est le sien t 

Soul, darkness, and death. Perhaps these terms 
sound too portentous to be quoted in connection 
with a film about self-confessed “fashion-freaks”, 
and which is full of Hockney’s bright, clean, 
sunlit pictures. But one can ask two additional 
questions: what does the enigifiatic quality in the 
Hockney pictures relate to? and where did 
Hazan’s sympathies, in making the film, really 
lie? 



Film 



M y impression, as an uninstructed out¬ 
sider, is that Hockney simplifies, clarifies, 
prettifies, establishes control, freezes everything 
into a beautiful Arcadian moment. Perhaps some 
of the pictures come near to being pure decora¬ 
tion or images of gracious living, distinguished 
only by the peculiar blending of colours and 
forms dictated by Hockney’s temperament. 
Although he makes great use of photographs 
and—surprisingly enough—even resorts to cut¬ 
outs of blow-ups to get the outlines of his figures, 
we arc given proof of the fact that he does not 
simply paint from “life.” For instance, he will 
change the colour of an actual sofa to make it 
suit the harmony of the picture, just as Corot is 
reported to have moved the trees round in his 
landscapes. 

I suppose that, like many if not all artists, he is 
a creative Narcissus. He is taking bits from real 
life to make, in the pool of contemplation, the 
image demanded by his sensibility, which is more 
than the mere reflection of his own physical 
presence, although it may include his Narcissus- 
projection of the moment. Sometimes the image, 
whether a landscape or a figure, is purely sen¬ 
suous; at other times, it also conveys hints of a 
meaning. In the splash picture, the strong rush 
of the diver's now invisible body has left a spray of 
white drops, about whicu those Bachelardians 
who specialise in water and its modalities might 
have something to say. More certainly, in the 
Peter-by-thc-pool canvas, which took such a lot 
of finishing and has unusually melancholy 
overtones, the young man, a fully clothed and 
therefore demythified, embuurgeoisd Narcissus, 
is looking down rather forlornly at what appears 
to be his own naked image swimming in the water. 
Perhaps this is a way of saying that any modem 
Narcissus can only oscillate between a dream of 
pagan living and civilisation, that the most 
beautiful Narcissus has in the end to leave the 
pool (which is itself no more than a half-poetic 
compromise between technology and the natuial 


elements), put on clothes and grow old, and— 
more poignantly still—that a Narcissus without 
artistic talent is a flower that will wither except 
in so far as its image has been preserved in the 
work of others. The painter may, then, be saying 
farewell to his model, with distant compassion. 

This implication is reinforced by the way the 
interest of the film seems to shift at times from 
Hockney to Schlesinger, as if Hazan had realised 
that, although Schlesinger left Hockney, the 
character to be pitied is not the artist, who is 
armed with provincial toughness and in any case 
will always have his talent to fall back on, but the 
international model who has no reality apart 
from the use that other people can make of him. 
There is a definite suggestion here and there that 
Hazan is trying to evolve a work of art of his own 
around Schlesinger, by showing him in flight from 
Hockney, vaguely setting up as a painter on his 
own, but basically incapable of anything except 
the display of his transient attributes in other 
settings or around other pools, where there are 
further interchangeable young men, mirror- 
images of each other. 

If this is so, the transvestite Miss World Contest 
in the middle of the film is not a gratuitous fill-in, 
as I first thought it was, but a relevant piece of 
grotcsqucric, since its extreme negation of 
physical attractiveness brings out the tragedy of 
beauty, which—in both sexes— is as inseparable 
from the concepts of ugliness and decay as good 
is from evil. When Narcissus looks into the pool, 
he may see himself as beautiful or ugly, but in 
the first case he cannot coincide with his being 
and in the second case he does not want to. What 
the film is suggesting, perhaps, is that in the given 
world—in the given image in the shimmering 
pool—there can be no stability of the beautiful 
or acceptability of the non-bcautiful. The only 
relative stability is in the objectification of art—■ 
for which the lucky Narcissus is gifted, and the 
others not. 


Song 

Old Fool sits in love’s tree 
And sees love pass. 

And secs one wheedle her into the grass. 
Into the shining grass. 

And still he holds his post 
For many hours, 

His gnarled hands upon a branch of flowers. 
Old Fool, what pain is ours. 


Gerda Mayer 



James Maloney 



Litany of Farewells 


At Five: 

Farewell to Miss Bullman, my first teacher, 

from whose room 1 was taken three weeks after everyone else had gone to Class Two. 
She was twenty and I was in love with her. 

I hope that somewhere she is still twenty and worth loving. 

At Six: 

Farewell to Archie Hughes; with him at lunch-time every day, 

I would pin Annette Charlton into a biicked corner of the vatd, 
we’d yell at her “Blaaagh”, and watch her wet her knickers. 

Annette Charlton deserves more than just farewell. 

At Seven: 

Farewell tt> Victor Medd who was chief of our gang 
but elected without my vote; he lasted until 1 hit him 

with the butt of my toy tommy-gun:—even more painful than it sounds; it was 
made by the Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
and weighed as much as the real thing. 

At Eight: 

Farewell to the man who lived next door. 

He had a goitie the size and colour of a ripe pomegranate, 
one wooden leg, a cleft palate and no li lends. 

At Nine: 

Farewell to Ruby Purdy, who I hope is married, 
if only for euphony’s sake. 

At Ten: 

Faiewell to Judith Coates, mythologised in her own time 

as the most ‘veautiful girl in the school, but 

who, like all myths, kept out of sight—and school. 

Hie rumour of her promised appearance became solid 
at playtime every afternoon: “She’s coming tomorrow!” 

She never did. 

Lately, someone told me that, true to her mythological state, she’s a 
bank manager’s wife. 

At F.leven: 

Farewell to George Crow who was my enemy and stronger than me. 

Revenge took a longer time, but at twenty-seven he was bald and had rotten teeth. 

At Twelve: 

Farewell to the people who lived in streets that were named 
F.ly. Worcester, Chichester; 

they called them Tcfuikhssta, Warcestu and Eeli —different places altogether. 



At Eighteen: 

Farewell to Pilot Officer Bernstein who told me that he was by training 
neither artist nor scientist 
but an economist. 

At Twenty-one: 

Farewell to the beautiful girl who said, 

“Oh, Jim, you are an angel!” when I 

lent her my intcrlined-with-translation copy of BeonuJf. 

Then I remembered what, theologically, angels lack. 

At Twenty-two: 

Farewell to Emerson who thought that the first step 

in becoming a poet was pretending he didn't have a Christian name. 

At Twenty-Jour: 

Farewell to Michael Sullivan whose mossy teeth and clammy hands 
were the fungal hints of what was going on inside. 

At Twenty-five : 

Fate well to the lady who on discovering that I was reading English at the 
university complimented me: “You speak it very well already.” 

At Twenty-seven: 

Farewell to Wilf Peters, head of an English Department, who bought his Rover 
3-5 V 8 out of the proceeds of his hand-book, “llints for Caravanners”, 
typed out in teaching hours on the college’s Olympia 38 . 


Farewell to Norman Morris, the first of my friends 
to die. And I am angry that he needs 
an unwilling goodbye. 


Peter Reading 


Duologue 


Whabout that piece as lives on the farm 
you delivers to, Stokcy? Er as you fancies? 
Up-over somewheres. Furrow 111 is it? Or 
Mount Flirt or Stonewall Ill or The Warren?’* 


“Oh, 

you means er out Boultibrooke way. I 

knowed cr long afore ever I come 

to drive for South Shropshire Farmers. Well, 

cr inna bad lookin mind, just one tiling 

—they reckons as ers a bit loony like. See, 

er bloke (im as ad that motor bike crack 

comm ome off the piss that time Gonder’s Neck way) 

e got buried in Boultibrooke churchyard 

as lies at back of the farmuss, so 

as er looks out er bedroom er sees is stone and 

they reckons as ow er throws fits and falls 

in a ruck evertime er thinks on it.” 
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Letter from Chattanooga 

Views from 
Lookout Mountain 

By Jan Morris 

'\\ 7nv Ciiat- 
W TANOOtiA?” 
they often asked 
me, for it is hardly 
one of the repre¬ 
sentative cities that 
foreigners usually 
frequent when they 
want to take the 
pulse of the Repub¬ 
lic. Well, it was 
partly because I like 
the name, and the 
song and the friends 
I made there long ago, but chiefly because it 
isn't representative. It represents nothing in 
particular. It is in the South but hardly of it. It 
is a busy industrial town in a region of hill-folk. 
It is a Republican stronghold in the heartland of 
TVA, a rich urban centre in the middle of the 
Bible belt. So it offers a bit of nearly everything, 
suave to hick, revival meeting with Devotional 
Songsters to massage parlour with Nude Opera¬ 
tors. No sir, I used to tell them, it was no mere 
fancy that took me back to Chattanooga, Ten¬ 
nessee, for my own American meditations. It was 
calculated whim. 

Also its setting is perfect lor the facile sym¬ 
bolisms I prefer. Every morning before breakfast 
I went walking on Lookout Mountain, a high 
forested promontory south of the city which was 
the site of a decisive battle in the Civil War, and 
is littered with gunsites and memorials. The 
woods were still damp then, with a lingering 
fragrance of the night, a few birds tentatively 
gurgled, the sky was crystal blue above my head 
and the rib of the mountain ran away, scarred 
here and there with rocky outcrops, far down into 
Georgia. Below me, though, between the trees, 
Chattanooga was generally veiled in a white 



morning mist, so impenetrable that you would 
never guess a city lay there at ail: until as the sun 
rose and the day warmed up, as the mist crept 
away from the mountain slopes and the stir of 
the awakening town reached me through the 
white, slowly, structure by structure, Chatta¬ 
nooga revealed itself. 

Its downtown buildings showed first, then the 
sprawl of its suburbs north aqd south, then the 
gieat bend of the Tennessee River with its three 
bridges, and the shimmer of Chickamauga Lake 
beyond, until by the time l reached the crest of 
the hill there it all lay below me complete and 
ready for the day, and the river ran away sternly 
through its gorges to the north, and cars glinted 
in the city streets, and America itself, wherever I 
looked, seemed to be rising to a new morning, 
the Chattanooga Times and the statutory southern 
side-plate of hominy grits. 

“Anyway”, they often added, “be honest, you 
jes’ like the place, don’t you?” 

“Yep”, I replied, lapsing easily into the ver¬ 
nacular. “Always have.” 

Take that hominy grits. It is a“cereal made of 
maize, and though nowadays it often comes in a 
nasty synthetic-looking dollop, and though when 
I went to a political breakfast one day I noticed 
sadly that most of the guests gobbled up their 
eggs but left their grits forlorn upon the plate, 
still there is something kindly and reassuring to 
the stuff, something that smacks of an America 
not quite homogenised. 

Of course nowhere in America can escape the 
creep of uniformity, distributed everywhere by 
education, television, and that ultimate blight 
upon spontaneity, tourism. I never thought of 
Chattanooga as a tourist centre, but to its pub¬ 
licists nowadays it is the Fun City of the South, 
one of the most Scenic and Historical Areas in 
the Nation. Nowhere is immune to tourism, the 
great leveller. When I first went to Chattanooga 
passenger trains still used the Union Station, and 
the Civil War epic of the original Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo was told with reverence. Today the 
tracks are full of trains still, but they are motion¬ 
less, the whole building having been frozen into 
an immense tourist conglomeration, carriages, 
booking office, locomotives and all, and called 
inevitably The Choo-Choo. “Where ya staying?” 
sober businessmen ask of each other in Chatta¬ 
nooga, and they reply without a flicker “Choo- 
Choo.” 

Architecturally too, most American cities arc 
much like most othees, and Chattanooga, with 
120,000 people, is characteristic of many. Its 
ring roads are like ramparts. Its business district 
consists of perhaps a dozen high blocks attended 
by a waste of car parks. It has no single building 
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of much merit, except perhaps some of the better 
baronial mansions in the mountain suburbs. 
Standing in one of its downtown streets offers a 
dispiriting sensation of aridity, as though there 
is no sap to the place, only a desiccated com¬ 
mercial expertise. You might be almost any¬ 
where in the English-speaking world, in fact, 
except possibly England. 

But the grits are still on the plate, and behind 
that characterless facade an eclectic variety sur¬ 
vives. Chattanooga is not short of individualists, 
eccentrics even. This is partly perhaps because it 
is a city of the South, a land of mavericks, and 
partly because a third of its people are Blacks, 
the most real of Americans; but it is partly too, 
I like to think, because the ornery side of the 
American genius, the Mencken streak, the 
Truman touch, has never been quite extinguished 
by the prevailing sameness, and has been held in 
trust particularly, far from the founts of trend 
and pressure, by such modest but stubborn cities 
of the interior. 


A n endearing braggadocio is part of 
it, as it has t'een traditionally part of 
America. “The view you are enjoying”, said a 
man to me on the mountain one morning, “is the 
Longest View in the South.” I like this kind of 
thing. 1 like America to be pleased with itself, and 
wish it happened more often these days. Fortun¬ 
ately Chattanooga is great on superlatives. Did 
you know that Chattanooga had the biggest 
Sunday School in the world? that it is the 
Electrical Capital of the World? that it supports 
more churches per head than anywhere else in the 
world? that the steepest funicular railway in the 
world runs up Lookout Mountain to the highest 
railway station in America? that the Choo-Choo 
Restaurant is the biggest eating-house in the 
world? that Chattanooga is America’s Saddlery? 
that the view you are enjoying is the Longest View 
in the South, embracing seven States? “Made in 
Chattanooga", says the proud boast in many a 
local store, “by Chattanoogans”—which is to 
say, created on the spot by the Brightest and Best 
of the Sons of the Morning. 

With this disarming self-esteem goes a simpli¬ 
city of manners left over from an older America. 
“Come right in heah, hon", says the lady at the 
reception desk when I ask if I may use her 
typewriter, “come right in an’ make yourself 
nice ’n snug.” Prosperous burghers, when they 
order their coffee at the drug store, call the 
waitress “Ma’am.” As for the poorer whites, the 
red-necks, the times have changed them not a jot. 
Lanky, prickly, drawly, loose-limbed, they look 
still exactly what they are, mountain peasants 
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come to town. They speak in a grotesque rural 
patois, they present a heedless or even a feckless 
front, and if the women often suggest to me self- 
sacrificing housewives in dramas of the depres¬ 
sion, the men often look like slightly beaten-up 
Irish Australians—which in all essentials, as it 
happens, they more or less are. 

I spent one day with an elderly woman— 
pardon me, an older woman, a well-known citizen 
of Chattanooga who splendidly expressed this 
sense of anachronism. My, as she might say, what 
fun we had! It seemed to me that though she 
naturally knew more than I did about Tennessee, 
I was far more integrated into the contemporary 
American way of life. A successful journalist, a 
proud grandmother, a red-hot Democrat, she 
nevertheless seemed able to ignore almost 
entirely all the demands of American materialism. 
Her car was a wreck—“pay no attention to that 
funny knocking noise.” Her manners were 
utterly without pretence—“which of these darned 
forks arc we supposed to use?” She never 
watched television, possessed no credit card, did 
not seem to grasp the basic idea of traffic lights, 
and very nearly drove us into the Tennessee River 
off' the Dayton ferry—“Nothin’ to worry about”, 
the ferryman said, though, “we got a radio link 
here with the Chickamauga coastguard—soon 
fish y’all out. . . 

How many such souls, l wondered, have 
defied so magnificently all the diktats of the 
technological age? Like so many American 
movements the ecological impulse, the impulse 
towards simplicity, has long since been absorbed 
into the accepted orthodoxy, and is nowadays 
propagated as skilfully by General Motors as by 
Friends of the Earth. The generation that first 
whole-heartedly embraced it, and gave their 
emotions to the Greening of America, has 
graduated from its universities now, emerged 
from its pacifist furies, changed from its cut-down 
jeans into suits with waistcoats; whether its 
members have grown out of those Thoreauesque 
convictions, too, is anybody’s guess. 

There were moments in Chattanooga when, 
clutching my seat as we lurched off the ferry, or 
exchanging homely grumbles with women in 
bus queues, I felt that America might still reverse 
the stream of progress, and become its simpler 
self again. But I doubt it really. I suspect the 
powers of American business enterprise, though 
they may have been jolted lately, are not really 
much discountenanced. The ecological genera¬ 
tion will grow up much like its fathers after all, 
for it takes more than a bold example here and 
there, a strong-willed lady, an inbred community, 
even a generation of dissidents, to fortify a 
nation against the devices of the profit motive. 
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ow take morality, which is the next 
best thing to innocence. Chattanooga is 
just the place for this inquiry. It is a living book 
of the Bible belt, its First Kings, say, or its 
Ezekiel. Hair is still banned in Chattanooga, 
those massage parlours will be lucky to survive 
much longer, and the Inspirational section is 
dominant in the city bookshops. Chattanooga 
supports more churches per ... oh yes, I said 
that. There is a chapel on every corner, a sect for 
every taste, churches for the Speaking of Tongues, 
for the Laying On of Hands, even churches for 
the Taking up of Snakes ("In My name . . . they 
shall take up serpents”). 

The Chattanooga telephone book lists not only 
the Church of Christ, the Church of God and 
the Church of God in Christ, but the Church of 
God of Prophecy, the Bible Church, the Bible 
Missionary Church, the Nazarenc Church, the 
Pentecostal Church, five kinds of Baptist Church, 
five kinds of Methodist Church, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Zion Church and, oblivious to all 
heresies. The Christian Church down McCallie 
Avenue (which operates the Dial-a-Prayer 
service). 

America is a Christian country to a degree 
long since forgotten in Britain. In Chattanooga, 
Christianity runs to extremes, but elsewhere, too, 
it remains a stable and influential force, with 
power temporal as well as spiritual. But if in the 
theory the American nation is devout, in the 
practice there can hardly be a society more 
riddled with insincerity and opportunism. Every¬ 
one knows that. Few Americans over 35 mean 
exactly what they say, because they have been 
brainwashed too often, by too many invigilators 
—by Dale Carnegie or Ralph Nader, by Time 
magazine or Johnny Carson, by Clive Barnes, by 
Helena Rubinstein, by the Minister, the Sales 
Manager, the president of the Jaycees, by Mom, 
by John Wayne, and by all the inexorable, un¬ 
avoidable pressures of commerce, ambition and 
survival. America is an inexhaustible fount of 
new ideas, but for every citizen of true origin¬ 
ality, of conscience as of intellect, a thousand 
find it more politic to suit their views to their 
circumstances. 

And if this insincerity permeates daily life, with 
all its false flattery and adopted opinions, no less 
profoundly does it infect the public life of the 
nation. Watergate was not a phenomenon, only 
an example. Every day in America, every city, 
every ward, knows its own corruption: every 
Chattanooga has its Mr B—“you remember him, 
the police chief, got caught accepting moonshine 
money?” The bribe, the bug, the lie, the evasion, 
the double-talk are strands of the American 
texture, part of life, part of the system in small 


things as in great. The venom with which this 
people turned upon President Nixon, having 
voted him into office by an unprecedented 
majority, was only the venom of resentment: for 
they saw their own Watergates all around them, 
and even recognised themselves, perhaps, their 
colleagues or their husbands in Tricky Dick at 
the White House. 

And yet, and yet . . . the idea reipains, the noble 
idea of America, which is above all a republic of 
aspiration. All the splendour of that idea seemed 
to come alive, when I looked across Tennessee in 
the morning, in the majesty of that great valley, 
in the blue mystery of the hills, in the space and 
spread of it all lying there, so calm, so grand 
around the city. Which was the truth about 
America, I used to wonder as I contemplated 
this spectacle, the idea or the practice? People 
often tell me that there is a new yearning in 
America for goodness, for a scouring of the 
national values, and sometimes, even through 
Chattanooga’s garish screen of religiosity, I 
thought I glimpsed it for myself. 

One evening, for example, I went to a revival 
meeting outside town. It took place in a lavishly 
furnished sanctuary, all urns and chandeliers, 
designed, built and named for its presiding 
evangelist, Mrs W—, and set in a crematorial 
style among landscaped gardens of devotion. 
Mrs W— proved to be magnificent, if alarming. 
With proud fiery gestures she stalked amongst 
us, warning us of demoniac plots, promising us 
eternal recompense, abjuring us to repent, to 
bear witness, to expose false prophets such as 
some of those we all knew without having to 
mention names in present company, to speak in 
the Tongues of Pentecost—“ Shoutin’, shoutin', 
that's what the Lord wants!" 

It was tremendous theatre. Sometimes the 
Redemption Trio, in pale blue jackets with white 
lapels, contributed a soothing rendering of 
Only Believe. Sometimes a solitary congregant, 
abruptly visited by the Pentecostal gift, sprang to 
his feet and shouted to the Lord in old Hebrew. 
Aramaic or perhaps Babylonic. People fell to the 
floor in trances, or writhed at the feet of Mrs 
W—, or sobbed uncontrollably, or burst into 
song, and sometimes Mrs W— struck someone 
heavily on the chest, or hissed at them, or amply 
embraced them. 

I watched it all amazed and often disturbed— 
for it seemed to me a very good thing, on the 
whole, that Mrs W— was on God’s side. After 
a while, however, I found myself unexpectedly 
moved as well. How waq. they looked, those 
intent and trusting Christians! How earnestly, 
how lovingly even, they listened to the exhorta¬ 
tions of Mrs W—! What true pathos and yearn- 
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mg filled the hall that night! In the pew in front 
of me were three school-girls, and when Mrs W— 
violently demanded that those in need of succour 
should come forward to be entranced, reviled, 
thumped, hugged, sung at by the Redemption 
Trio or shouted over in Chaldean, one of those 
children, with a wistful smile at her friends, left 
her seat and walked shakily up the aisle (for she 
was wearing brand new platform shoes, orna¬ 
mented with rhinestones). 

I could not bear to see what happened to the 
poor little soul, so 1 left; and when l looked back 
from the door she was standing silently in the 
queue before the preacher, tenth in line among 
those anguished expectant Americans, waiting 
still, as one might wait for a stamp at the post 
office, patiently for the touch of God. 

There were no black people at that shrine, but 
some of those unnamed who received the lash 
of Mrs W—’s anathema were, I was later told, 
black pretenders to the Truth. One can hardly 
escape the vibrations of race in Chattanooga, 
standing as it does at the junction of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and as it happens it was 
on the corner of Broad Street and West 13th, 
sitting in my dear old green Chevrolet 20 years 
ago, that I heard or the radio the Supreme 
Court’s forbidding of racial segregation in 
schools. Hallelujah, they cried that day in the 
far mountain shanties and the city slums! It was 
the overture to the racial revolution that has been 
simmering or exploding ever since, and it seemed 
to me that in Chattanooga, at least, things had 
gone well since 1954. There had been riots, indeed, 
but my white friends seemed to agree that on the 
whole this fundamentalist southern community 
had adapted remarkably easily to autre* temps, 
autres moeurs. 

But it did not seem that way, I presently 
learned, if you happened to be black. To get a 
glimpse of the obverse image I called upon a 
remarkable black woman, a senior official at one 
of the local Federal offices, who was not so 
sanguine, it was true, she said that the white 
hillfolk and the black townspeople, meeting each 
other for the first time on the factory floor, got on 
better than their fathers might have dreamt in 
their uneasiest nightmares. It was true that there 
was a Black on the five-man city executive, and 
that petty apartheid in Chattanooga was dead. 
Still from a black point of view, she assured me, 
the more things changed the more they stayed the 
same. The old attitudes had not much softened, 
seen from the black receiving end. A Black was 
still, in most inter-racial situations, an un-white, 
even a non-person. The city might seem con¬ 
tent, she said, but it was festering below. 

I wondered how true this was of America 


as a whole. She did not answer, merely moved 
the flowers on her desk with a gesture part irony, 
part cynicism, part bewilderment, and indeed it 
was a silly question. Nobody knows. To be black. 
is currently beautiful, of course. In New York I 
atn constantly struck by the elegance and 
opulence of the black women to be seen enviably 
furred and maddeningly diamonded on Fifth 
Avenue. In Washington, which is said to be the 
biggest black city outside Africa, Black Power is 
a political fact, and if it expresses itself at one 
level in violence, at another it blazes with an 
exhilarating charm and panache. But how deep 
has integration gone? Does it work? Is it the 
right answer anyway? 

“My liberal principles”, said a white Chatta¬ 
nooga industrialist when l asked him , “are alive, 
but ageing.” Though his own labour force was 
successfully integrated, still he had his doubts. 
He could not get used to it, after all. He could not 
stomach the idea of black men consorting with 
white women. He could not believe in bussing, 
the compulsory ferrying of children between 
schools to keep a racial balance; it was not only 
artificial and self-conscious, he thought, it was 
also ineffective. Twenty years ago he had been 
one of the most eager integrationists in Tennes¬ 
see; now he was no more than a liberal half¬ 
heart. 

T here is a lull now in the American race con¬ 
flict, broken only by sporadic demonstrations. 
But I take it to be not an armistice, but a mutual 
withdrawal from a war of attrition. The certainty 
has gone from the struggle. It is as though there 
is a tacit acceptance not necessarily of hostility, 
but of separateness. Blacks no longer want to be 
like whites. Whites are no longer sure of their 
superiority. The gulf between the races may be 
narrower, but perhaps it is deeper too. A mutual 
tolerance may be the most, as it must certainly 
be the least, that Americans can expect of 
themselves. 

But after all it is not too sad a prospect. There 
is nothing ignoble to separate-but-equal, if it is 
honestly pursued. I find it hard to remember in 
Chattanooga now that not so long ago a black 
man could not walk into most hotels, could not 
eat at most restaurants, was unwelcome in many 
shops and was altogether unknown in local 
society. Even now you will seldom spot a black 
man at the dining-tables of Lookout Mountain, 
but still the atmosphere, like the law, has changed 
out of all recognition. “After all”, I said to my 
black friend, as we walked together to her car, 
“it’s only 20 years. It's a lot to achieve in a 
generation, isn’t it?” 

“I’m not thinking of generations", site said. 
“I’m thinking of me.” 
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r consider tyranny. Tyranny is the raison 
d’etre of America, just as freedom is its point. 
The only tyranny Chattanooga has known has 
been the tyranny of race, but with Watergate in 
mind this time I wondered what elements of local 
society might, if the chance arose, incline towards 
autocracy. 

In America it is always possible. I have myself 
experienced two phases of American history 
when the extinction of liberty seemed potentially 
imminent; by its very nature, so delicately 
balanced upon the points of a written constitu¬ 
tion, American democracy is dangerously brittle. 
At that political breakfast the speakers were the 
two rival candidates for the Governorship of 
Tennessee. One was the smoothest of young Ivy 
League lawyers, with an urbane languor and a 
witty tongue, the other a swarthy populist with 
padded shoulders and a boxer’s walk: I found it 
perfectly easy to imagine either of them as little 
Mussolinis in the gubernatorial mansion. 

There are several obvious power centres in 
Chattanooga. There are the political parties 
themselves, the commercial organisations, the 
churches and schools. Rotary, Kiwanis, the 
Mountain City Club. There arc several important 
industries. There is a handful of rich families, 
whose elders are to be glimpsed sedate and benign 
through the double-glazing of their mountain 
homes, and whose scions may be observed eating 
Shrimp Creole off tables made of Victory ship 
hatch-covers at the Brass Register, Chattanooga's 
brightest Nitery. Above all there is the Chatta¬ 
nooga Times , a fine old newspaper, linked by 
origin and ownership with the New York Times, 
which has for more than a century tempered and 
civilised the attitudes of the town. 

The American Press has always been a rather 
different institution from the British. In so huge 
a country the local newspaper has acquired much 
greater power, and there is something forcefully 
romantic to the status of grand old organs like 
the St Louis Post-Dispatch or the Milwaukee 
Journal, with their humming offices in the heart 
of town, their squadrons of reporters, their 
locally celebrated editors and regionally lionised 
columnists, their ancillary TV stations and their 
dashing fleets of delivery vans. It was a Briton 
who called the Press the fourth estate of the 
realm, but the Americans were the first, 1 think, 
to recognise the concept constitutionally, and 
ever since the newspapers of America have 
occupied a station in public life different in kind 
from their European contemporaries. 

It never occurred to me, when I was first in 
Chattanooga, to wonder if the good old Times 
could ever become an instrument of tyranny: but 
it did cross my mind this time, not because it has 


ever wavered from its habitual standards of 
integrity, but because in America as a whole the 
Press seems to me to have developed an unhealthy 
new arrogance. One senses it partly in the dog¬ 
matism, often slavishly accepted, of critics and 
editorial writers, but chiefly in the disturbing 
vogue for investigative reporting. This springs 
largely, of course, from the success of the 
Washington Post in exhibiting the immoralities of 
the Nixon regime, but it has gone much farther 
now. The Press enjoyed that letting of blood, and 
now too often seems to think that good journal¬ 
ism knows no secrets, respects no privacies, 
pardons no faults and brooks no reticence. 

A nation, they say, gets the Press it warrants, 
and I think perhaps this predatory journalism 
docs genuinely reflect a meanness or cruelty in 
the American spirit today. It is bad journalism, to 
my mind, for it is out of balance. It is unrealistic 
in its demands. Tt is immature in its excesses. It 
is distasteful in its relentlessness. It is often dis¬ 
gracefully inaccurate. Tt is harmful to the com¬ 
monalty in its inescapable innuendo that nobody 
in high office is beyond suspicion. The right to say 
anything about anybody is not, after all, one of 
the inaliemible rights envisaged by the Founding 
Fathers. 

I find it easy to imagine a tyranny there: 
those handsome offices, of Journal or Herald- 
Times, transformed into bureaus of authority, 
those columnists and talk-show kings revealed 
as fawning spokesmen of the regime, those 
investigative tigers translated without much 
difficulty into agents of police or secret intelli¬ 
gence. It is not hard to see. They are half-way 
there already, if not in method at least in instinct; 
and sometimes from Lookout Mountain, in 
moments of black fancy, 1 could even descry the 
crooked banner of some unsuspected despot, a 
crazed revivalist perhaps, or an unhinged 
Rotarian, fluttering from the rooftop of the 
Chattanooga Times. 


“'17'ou’re getting a bit wild now, aren’t 
jf you? We’ve got a high-minded set of civic 
leaders here in Chattanooga, regular nice set of 
guys. I can’t see any of our fellows setting up to 
be any kind of dictator.” 

Well, maybe you’re right. It’s those Martinis. 
For people of my generation, though, who first 
knew an America so brave, so powerful, so rich 
and so generous that it seemed unshakable in 
its values, it is sad to see how inexorably 
Americans have come to question their own 
principles. Nostalgia is not an emotion I ever 
thought I would feel in Chattanooga, but I often 
feel it now. I miss those brave days of patriotism, 
magnanimity and Norman Rockwell. I miss the 
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old sensation that in America everything was 
possible, that hope was here, and decision, and 
sidewalks paved with gold. It was an illusion 
anyway, I know, but to the illusion there was not 
only comfort, but also its own truth. 

Today that old exhilaration has become 
nostalgia. Hollywood America, which so stamped 
its image upon the imagination of the world, 
exists no longer. Here as everywhere people are 
poorer than they were, more worried, less sure of 
themselves, less happy, 1 think. Who would ever 
have envisaged an American shortage of gasoline 4 ! 
Who could have foreseen Americans taking cold 
showers to save fuel? Who could have imagined, 
two decades ago, the victorious Republic standing 
half in fee to the United Arab Emirates? The 
American dream has been shattered this way and 
that. Democracy is safer in Germany now, and 
many a poor immigrant might be better off if he 
had never come. 

Even the proverbial efficiency of America is 
fading. They had run out of corn-flakes at my 
Chattanooga hotel. They had forgotten to clean 
the boot of my Budget rental car. The road signs 
of Chattanooga, once models of lucid common 
sense, are now almost totally incomprehensible. 
Even the American telephone system, that un¬ 
attainable ideal of yesteryear, is showing signs 
of ennui, and peters awfy ever more frequently 
into unexplained blurps and sepulchral silences. 
Capitalism, like democracy perhaps, has lost the 
flare of conviction in America, and its flame is 
guttering all down the line, from the bankrupt 
airlines and discredited corporations to the car 
door that won’t shut, or the drip in the tap in the 
room next door. 

And saddest of all is the tarnish that has ap¬ 
peared upon the American sense of history. Like 
everywhere else in the United States, Chattanooga 
is preparing for the great celebrations of 1976, 
when Americans will remember their two 
centuries of independence. All the old texts will 
be quoted then, all the old principles rehearsed, 
Mr Jefferson and General Washington will be 
paraded for our allegiance, schoolchildren from 
coast to coast will pipe again the Declaration of 
Independence or the Gettysburg Address. But it 
is all a pretence. The America of 1775 bears little 
more resemblance to the America of today than 
Soviet Russia bears to the Russia of the Czars. 
It is only lip service to a lost vision, publicity for 
an abandoned cause. 

I discovered from one of the Chattanooga 
publicity brochures that the very last skirmish of 
the American Revolution had been fought right 
there on Lookout Mountain, when a last 
wandering group of redcoats had surrendered to 
the mountaineers. I’d never heard of that before, 

I observed. That was a useful addition to the 
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Scenic and Historical Wonders. Yeah, they 
mordantly replied, comes in handy for the 
Bicentennial, too. 

A nd yet, and yet ... America is the land of the 
fresh divisions, storming in splendidly to the 
rescue of the old. All is not lost over there! 
Absolutely the greatest change that has occurred 
in America in our time is the emergence of the 
free woman, a new force, a new army. The 
excitement of this development, its sense of limit¬ 
less new potential, can scarcely be grasped by 
people on this side of the Atlantic, and is only 
dimly perceived 1 think by most American males, 
who are not yet aware what is about to hit them. 
To the women who are themselves experiencing 
it, though, and who recognise it to be nothing less 
than a fundamental shift in the balance of 
human power, it has come as a kind of revelation. 

It began grotesquely enough, like so many 
epochal developments, in the excesses and bully- 
ings of Women’s Lib. All that is passi now, 
the bra-buming and the brow-beating and the 
indignant letters from Minnesota housewives 
protesting against their rejection as trainee 
lumberjacks. A new and calmer purpose now 
dignifies the women’s movement, as women have 
gradually realised that they are arguing not out 
of weakness, but out of strength—for in evolu¬ 
tionary terms, or so it seems to me, femaleness 
rather than maleness is the more efficient condi¬ 
tion for our times, the more modern condition so 
to speak. For all its inventive genius America is 
a country terribly set in its ways, socially and 
politically far older than its years; if anyone is 
to restore its old excitements, enabling it to stand 
once more as an exemplar for the world, it is 
likely to be the free women. 

For the American women’s movement posses¬ 
ses an ecstatic quality which I take to be much 
like the spirit of the original America. It rises 
above tired old syndromes, and sees visions once 
more. One evening in Chattanooga a young 
woman came to call on me at my hotel. She was 
in her early twenties, perhaps. We had dinner to¬ 
gether, and as we sat there in the dim-lit velvety 
restaurant, to the squashy music of the electric 
organ beyond the hors d’oeuvre trolley, an 
exuberant radiance seemed to emanate from her, 
not quite like the glow of a woman in love, more 
like a cultist’s brilliance. 

She had not though, as it turned out, been 
visited at any grotto, or irradiated by Mrs W—: 
she had simply joined the new Chattanooga 
branch of NOW, the National Organization for 
Women, and she was as afire with the truth, the 
fun and the power of it all, as ever the original 
American patriots were, when they first sensed 
the meaning of liberty. 
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W hat cheek it always is, to speculate 
in this maundering way about the affairs of 
another country! America especially has suffered 
from impertinence since the start, and when I 
first went to Chattanooga I was always conscious 
of a prickly defensiveness in the air. Power, 
though, if it corrupts, also matures, and in 
America today a tired noblesse oblige is in order. 
If the old brag has gone, so has the touchiness. 
In the 1940s Geoffrey Gorer could write of 
Europe as America’s Father-Figure; in the 1960s 
President could defer to Prime Minister as the 
repository of experience; today, when Dr 
Kissinger is thanked for saving the world, he 
merely says “You’re welcome” (though as a 
matter of cultural interest, in the old American 
way he still calls a sheikh a “sheek”). 

But I write only out of love. 1 loved America 
the moment 1 set foot there, and in my walks on 
Lookout Mountain I only rediscovered my 
affection. It is no good rationalising America, 
anyway, for if Brazil is perpetually the country of 
the future, America is uncontrollably the country 
of change. It is a country that will never be 


finished. Its natural state is seismic, or protean. 
Its citizens may pine for stability, order, perman¬ 
ence: but to live temporarily, from crisis to 
reappraisal, disillusionment to renewal, is the 
pride and penalty of being American. 

Such were the sententious truisms 1 thought, 
along with others less communicable, on those 
quiet cloud-filled mornings on the mountain. 
There is no landscape that feels so immovable 
as the American, so rooted and profound. It is a 
curious irony that upon it mankind has deposited 
the most volatile and restless of it» societies, 
never at ease, and awakening each morning not, 
as the view from Lookout Mountain might 
suggest, to another day of easeful grandeur, but 
only to another instalment of clash, doubt and 
astonishment. 

Who can ever be bored in America? New 
every morning breaks the marvel! Even the 
Chattanooga birds, chirruping my way back 
through the woods to breakfast, sounded as 
though they were speculating, as America has 
speculated every breakfast-time for two centuries, 
what in the world would happen next. 


Headwaters 

Of that river, oily between warehouses, 

Glitter glimpsed from bus window 
In the crisp unwritten morning, 

Sometime later, in the cushioned board-room 
Above its wharfed and crane-hung treacle 
(Where there is a fuchsia on the table 

Between agenda and agenda, bills of lading, lists of sailings)- 

In the surgery of the physician 

Who listens to the honking port’s diseases 

(A photo of a healthy child in a garden 

Smiling over the prescription pads and X-Rays)— 

As the hours drag bales and boxes 
Across paper, through a windowless shed 
(While a patch of sunlight traverses the yard 
To arrive on a step at one o’clock)— 

We like to think: I know your pebble-babble, 

I have drunk deep where you seep from sour mosses. 

Cast stones as you leapt into limestone, and when 
Cold clarity touched slate, I was keeping sheep. 


Shirley Bridges 1 
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Robert E. Lee 

A Morality for Moderns? — By Robert Conquest 


I t is just over a century since Lee died. 

His last words, “Strike the tent”, showed his 
customary reticence and lack of panache, con¬ 
trasting markedly with Stonewall Jackson’s 
famous “Let us cross over the river, and rest 
under the shade of the trees.” For the last five 
years of his life, Lee had been working peaceably 
and patiently as head of the small Washington 
College, in the Valley of Virginia. In 1865, when 
one of the most bitterly-fought wars in history 
had just smouldered to a close, and (except at 
the masthead of the raider Shenandoah far out in 
the Pacific) the Confederate battle flags were at 
last everywhere down, the paroled Commander- 
in-Chicf, in his little house in burned and gutted 
Richmond, was already counselling and practis¬ 
ing reconciliation. 1 

Lee’s life has often been rec orded and judged. 
A recent book,® well produced and containing 
useful material on some aspects of the Civil War, 
is yet, even militarily, prone to curious lapses, 
as in an almost total omission of the very 
interesting JBristoe and Mine Run campaigns, 
and a misunderstanding or skimping of Early’s 
invasion, of Petersburg, of Chantilly, and indeed 
of more important battles. However, when Lee 
is thus brought to our attention, it is not so much 
the chronicle of his campaigns which takes the 
mind as the extraordinary personality of the 
great Virginian. For the military record, an 
inadequate account sends one back to Douglas 
Southall Freeman, G. F. R. Henderson, Alfred 
H. Burne—all of them very good reading, 

1 Lincoln, of course, and particularly in the few 
days remaining to him after Lee’s surrender, also 
worked for such reconciliation. And it is good to 
note that the first black Senator, Hiram Revels of 
Mississippi, took the same stand against the fanatics 
and time-servers who eventually aborted that recon¬ 
ciliation. Senator Revels wrote to Grant that men of all 
colours had voted out the “incompetent and dishonest” 
radical regime in the first post-war free election, and 
added that the ill-feeling created by the war “would 
have long since been entirely obliterated, were it not 
for some unprincipled men who would keep alive the 
bitterness of the past, and inculcate a hatred between 
the races, in order that they may aggrandize them¬ 
selves by office and its emoluments. . ..” 

* Robert E. Lee. By Peter Earle, Weidcnfeld & 
Nicolson, £2.95. 


incidentally (not to mention Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s incomparable documentary, The Blue 
and the Gray). But let us now consider, rather, 
the whole man. 

The Civil War still—even in this country— 
attracts enormous interest. Partly this must be 
due to the combination of political or military 
genius and attractive moral qualities to be found 
in a number of the leading American figures, and 
in particular in the outstanding men on the two 
sides—Lincoln and Lee. And one is seldom 
fascinated by characters from the past unless one 
feels that they are somehow still full of meaning 
for our own time. Lincoln’s was the subtler and 
more complicated personality and it has been 
widely written of and variously interpreted. The 
case of Lee is simpler and clearer; and in certain 
respects, of which not much has so far been said, 
he seems particularly relevant to the present day. 

He challenges flatly and unanswerably certain 
personal and public standards which have come 
to be accepted (or talked about as if they were 
accepted) in the last few years. He was a “gentle¬ 
man” in every sense, including those now most 
reprobated—and yet no amateur but a supreme 
professional expert. He was heroically combative, 
fighting past the point of desperation with brilliant 
aggressiveness—and yet he was never bitter and 
always considerate. Above all, he was a man of 
power and command totally without personal 
ambition—democracy’s answer to the conven¬ 
tional “great man.” All this is repulsive, indeed 
unbelievable, to what we are told is the current 
“climate of opinion.” We should not perhaps 
take this climate too seriously, but it is certainly 
noisy and pervasive. From entertainers, pro¬ 
fessional sages, publicity-minded students and 
cynical-sentimental journalists we get a set of 
contrary assumptions: that because laws are 
often objectionable the whole notion of Law in 
the public field is to be rejected; that because 
many moralists are hypocritical the notion of 
principled restraint in private behaviour is des¬ 
picable; that men who are “good” in the sense 
of observing traditional standards are not 
intelligent; that genius must be unbalanced and 
antinomian. 
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cton's sayino, which has served liberal- 
minded people for so long as a great central 
axiom on the issues of ethics and power, deserves 
a closer look: “Power,” he says, “tends to corrupt, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Great 
men are almost always wholly bad.” On absolute 
power Acton is unconditional. But in the state¬ 
ment as a whole he is conceding that though there 
is always a tendency in power to corrupt it is not 
necessarily one that cannot be resisted; and that 
an occasional great man may not be wholly bad. 
It is apparent from his other writings that Acton 
did find some great men who could satisfy his 
strict criteria. Lee was one of them. 

As late as 1881 Acton could write, of the noble 
and unpopular peace 
made that year with 
the Boers by the 
Liberal Government, 
that it gave him 
“heartier joy and a 
purer pride than 1 
have been able to 
feel at any public 
event since 1 broke 
my heart over the 
surrender of Lee....” 

As for “greatness”, 
he described him as 
“the greatest general 
the world has ever 
seen, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of 
Napoleon.” 

The possibility of 
breeding great men 
who, even on a highly 
rigorist view, are in no 
way corrupted by 
power, is clearly a 
matter of interest to 
the democracies and 
we should examine 
any authenticated 
case with some care. 

Of Lee’s generalship it is hardly necessary to 
say much. When he took command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia in the early summer of 1862 
the enemy lay, in overwhelming strength, before 
the Southern capital. 




Your pickets posted in front of the Chickahominy 
Hear the churchbelis of Richmond, ringing. 

Listen well to those bells, they are very near tonight 
But you will not hear from them again for three 

harsh years. 

Those three years are Lee’s military achievement. 

Unlike any other victorious captain in history 
faced with a better-equipped and equally well- 
trained foe, Lee was never in superior or even 


equal numbers on the battlefield. His greatest 
victory, Chancellorsville (“the tactical master¬ 
piece of the nineteenth century”), was won against 
odds of well over two to one. 

It is easy to forget the importance of numbers 
in the old wars. When fire-power was entirely in 
terms of the individual rifleman, even a small 
superiority made all the difference, so long as the 
armies were more or less comparable in training, 
experience, and tradition. Napier regards 
Wellington’s decision to stand and receive 
Mass6na’s attack at Fuentes d’Onor With 32,000 
infantry against 40,000 as “very audacious”— 
though the British artillery was the stronger, 
while in the U.S. Civil War the Union artillery 

was always immeas¬ 
urably the more 
powerful. In 1862 
General Whiting star¬ 
ted proving how the 
Union superiority 
must win. “Stop, 
stop”, said Lee, “if 
you go to cyphering 
we are whipped be¬ 
forehand.” 

Yet, of all the 
Southern disadvan¬ 
tages, supply was by 
far the weakest point. 
The Army of North¬ 
ern Virginia took most 
of its military equip¬ 
ment from the enemy. 
Even Lee’s own head¬ 
quarters had U.S. 
Army wagons. It was 
not until Fredericks¬ 
burg that every man 
of the army had a 
rifle. At Seven Pines 
a thousand men had 
to be sent to the front 
without any weapons 
whatever in the hope of their being used as re¬ 
placements. The 155 cannon captured with a loss 
of eight in the campaign of 1862 supplied the 
main wants of the artillery. Similarly, there was a 
net gain of 70,000 small arms. Yet Henderson’s 
comment, “the real daring [of the Seven Days] 
lay in the inferiority of the Confederate arma¬ 
ment”, remained true of the whole war. More 
extraordinary still was the fact that the army 
could be held together in spite of lack of boots, 
clothes, and food. In the winter of 1863 on the 
Rappahannock, several regiments reported hun¬ 
dreds of men without shoes^ Their feet, in the 
bad conditions, froze on the ground. At Peters¬ 
burg, at one time, the ration of some of the 
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Southern troops was one-sixth of what their 
opponents were getting. There is a well-known 
story of some important visitors to Lee’s head¬ 
quarters—the meal in the general’s mess con¬ 
sisted of a large bowl of cabbage upon which 
lay a small piece of bacon, which all the guests 
were too polite to take. When Lee remembered 
this next day and asked the cook to produce it, 
he was told it had been borrowed for the occasion 
and returned to its owner. 

The military problem was, in fact, a thoroughly 
intractable one, like many problems of present- 
day politics. Lee’s solutions were remarkable. 

“We have record of few enterprises of greater 
daring than that which was then decided on”— 
Henderson on the Second Manassas—is typical 
enough of military comments on half a dozen of 
Lee’s campaigns. The boldness and imaginative¬ 
ness are evident to even the cursory reader of 
their histories. What is less apparent is the careful 
thought lying behind the choice of the daring 
course. Lee always preferred (as he put it) the 
risks of action to the certain loss of inaction. But 
if he was not one of those generals whose caution 
leads them into a dead end of timid defensiveness, 
nor was he a shallow-minded virtuoso, seeking 
always the brilliant risk for its own sake. As he 
said himself, “the disparity of force . . . rendered 
the risks unavoidable.” His audacity was the 
result of a profound consideration of the chances. 
This ability to estimate the results of all the 
possible courses of action, without being shaken 
by the immediate and evident dangers of one or 
another of them, is a gift which seems desirable 
not only in generals. The capacity to make a truly 
objective judgment, uninfluenced by superficial 
aspects or by temperamental tendencies, would 
be of use to all our leaders, particularly in 
circumstances of danger. 

If one looks at the summer campaign of 1862— 
that deep interlocking of manoeuvres, the Valley 
Campaign, the Seven Days and the Second 
Manassas—it appears a remarkably brilliant con¬ 
ception even regarded as a sort of chess game 
played with little black and white squares on a 
map. Yet the more it is reflected upon the more 
astonishing it appears. And when to the mere 
conception one adds Henderson’s comment: 
“It is easy to conceive, it is difficult to execute” 

* As General Maurice puts it in his Robert E. Lee 
the Soldier, (London, 1931). 

4 Col. G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson. 
(Longmans Green, 1919), Vol. 2, p.391. 

4 Lincoln, it will be remembered, was notorious for 
his ungainliness. Yet Whitman was not alone in 
seeing in him what he did: “He has a face like a 
Hoosier Michael Angelo, so awfbl ugly it becomes 
beautiful, with its strange mouth, deep cut, criss-cross 
lines, and its doughnut complexion.” 
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and takes into account the actual difficulties of 
ground, shortage of armaments, the untrained¬ 
ness of the armies, and the “almost uniformly 
unkind” 3 fortune which attended all the accidents 
of the campaign, one may begin to form an 
opinion adequate to it. Henderson writes: 

“The problems presented by a theatre of war. with, 
their many factors, are not to be solved except by 
a vigorous and sustained intellectual effort. ‘If’, 
said Napoleon, ‘I always appear prepared, it is 
because, before entering on an undertaking, 1 
have meditated for long and have foreseen what 
may occur. It is not genius which reveals to me 
suddenly and secretly what I should do in circum¬ 
stances unexpected by others; it is thought and 
meditation’.” 4 


L ee’s natural advantages were so great 
that the fact that he fell into neither vanity 
nor humility on the grand scale is particularly 
remarkable. A cadet of one of the old families, 
married to a rich heiress of an equally distin¬ 
guished line, recognised in the old army as its 
best officer, he was also a man of magnificent 
presence—as is not, on the whole, conveyed by 
the photographs. Almost every reference to him, 
by people as different as Stonewall Jackson and 
Garnet Wolsey, describes him as the hand¬ 
somest man they had ever seen. And there is that 
best of all compliments, from the Northern girl 
defiantly waving a Union flag at the passing 
invaders: “I wish he was ours.” 3 

But with this went absolutely no panache. 
Lee’s expression, far from being stern, was 
“always placid and cheerful.” He never made a 
speech, except a few words to his paroled army 
on the last day of the war. His written orders are 
occasionally a trifle florid, but in these cases we 
know that they were drafted by one or other of 
his staff officers. Papers he had more time to 
work on (as in his official reports and his letters) 
lack this entirely. They are almost Attieeish in 
their understatement. 

As sheer military epic Lee’s campaigns are in¬ 
comparable—“This is Virginia’s Iliad.” The 
military glory side of things did not affect him at 
all, any more than it did Ulysses S. Grant or 
Stonewall Jackson. But the legendary atmosphere 
with which the battles are now charged was not 
wholly absent at the time, even among educated 
and experienced officers. At Chanoellorsville, as 

. . . the tattered regiments drove 
Under that dawn when Stuart's guns 
Spoke from the Hazel Grove 

And through the burning forest Lee 
Rode like an antique Jove, 

it is his chief-of-staff who unashamedly anticipates 
the constructions of heroic verse: 

“General Lee, mounted on that horse which we all 
remember so well, rode to the front of his advancing 
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battalions. His presence was the signal for one of 
those uncontrollable outbursts of enthusiasm which 
none can appreciate who have not witnessed them 
... as 1 looiced upon him in the complete fruition of 
the success which his genius, courage and confidence 
in his army had won, I thought that it must have 
been from some such scene as this that men in 
ancient days ascended to the dignity of gods.” 

His concern with those arts which he was to 
practice at Washington College after the war was 
most strikingly typified at the very moment des¬ 
cribed above when, during one of the most tre¬ 
mendous battle climaxes of the war, he started 
talking to a German military observer about the 
futute education of the Southern people. 

Lee's father was a cultivated and scholarly man, 
well read in the French and Greek classics and 
the author of admirable memoirs—later edited by 
his son. There were many virtues in the old 
Virginia society. Still, a characteristic fault is 
noted by the rather hostile Northerner, Olmsted: 
“honourable, hospitable and at the bottom of 
their hearts kind and charitable, they yet nursed 
a high overweening sense of their importance and 
dignity.” It was precisely this that was totally 
lacking In Lee. 

It would be a mistake to think of Virginia as an 
aristocratic polity. The great families had in¬ 
fluence, but in politics the people of the state had 
full control. And it was not just a case of Foxes 
or Hollands condescending once every few years 
to a rowdy electorate. By the 1850s Governors 
and Senators were frequently of the newest blood. 
And in any case there had never been much of 
the closed circle in Virginia, even socially. The 
press, moreover, was free (even in the War) to an 
incredible extent. The Richmond papers thought 
nothing of attacking and criticising Lee and the 
other leading generals whenever they felt like it, 
and even printed military secrets in an extra¬ 
ordinarily slap-happy way. When Lee, though 
himself opposed to both secession and slavery, 
“went with his state” he was not faced with any 
complicated dilemma about the state’s intentions. 
The people had expressed their views through the 
institutions which they had thought suitable. 
That was that. Jackson, a nobody from the 
backward mountains of West Virginia, was 
always on terms of complete equality with scions 
of the oldest planters* families. What is true is 
that those who rose automatically took on to 
some extent the old code. It was only after the 
Civil War that the hillbilly politician came up in 
the South and began to address himself to an 
audience not even assumed to be educated, 
intelligent, or ethical. 

•Walter Lord (ed.). The Fremantle Diary (Andr6 
Deutsch. 1956), p.126. 


Nor was the Confederate Army a cap-touching, 
class-ridden force of grandee officers and peasant 
pressed men. Lee was always being approached 
by odd privates, once for a chew of tobacco, 
another time (during the march to Gettysburg) to 
borrow a handkerchief to wipe off sweat. He was 
so used to this that when a powder-blackened 
artillery private came up to him on the field of the 
Second Manassas he turned to him politely and 
said, “What can 1 do for you, my man?” It was 
his son Robert. , 

An officer close to Lee writes, “his theory, 
expressed upon many occasions, was that the 
private soldiers—men who fought without the 
stimulus of rank, emolument or individual 
renown—were the most meritorious class of the 
army, and that they deserved and should receive 
the utmost respect and consideration.” Even wilh 
Jackson, it was only after his death that Lee 
applied to him “the superlatives he was wont to 
reserve for the men in the ranks alone.” 

T he Army of Northern Virginia, that “aristo- 
democracy armed with a forlorn hope”, became 
very quick ly not simply devoted to its commander, 
but informed with the completest confidence in 
him. Nor was this a blind confidence. The rank- 
and-file realised that errors occurred, but allowed 
for them. At the scene of the repulse on the third 
day of Gettysburg, amid the wreckage of the 
broken assault division, a group of rankers told a 
British observer: “Wc’vc not lost confidence in 
the old man: this day’s work won’t do him no 
harm. Uncle Robert will get us into Washington 
yet; you bet he will!. . .”• 

This admiration and affection were felt for 
Lee by everybody, from men who knew him very 
well to those like Acton who had never met him, 
or the New England teacher who was shortly to 
name his son Robert Lee Frost. What is parti¬ 
cularly notable is the ascendancy he established 
over men remarkable for their extreme inde¬ 
pendence and tough-mindedness. Acton himself 
was no enthusiast for the great. Whistler, the 
painter, whom Lee had expelled from West 
Point—for (according to Whistler’s story at least) 
stating in an examination that silicon was a 
gas—remained his fervent admirer. The sharp- 
tongued "unreconstructable” Jubal Early, whom 
he relieved of command after his defeats in the 
Valley, would never hear anything against him. 
One of the most tough and independent characters 
in a generation of individualists was Henry A. 
Wise, a man as old as Lee who had been Governor 
of Virginia before the War. Wise served, “a grim 
old fighter”, as a brigade commander in the 
Army of Northern Virginia (Where he managed 
to rebuff a kindly-phrased attempt of Lee’s to 
prevent him cursing visiting civilians, on the 
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grounds that while Lee and Jackson were free to 
pray for the whole army he reserved the right to 
“do the cussin’ for one small brigade”). It was 
Wise who during the last days had told Lee that 
for a year the Government had meant nothing to 
the men in the ranks, for whom Lee himself was 
“the country.” After the War he was hotly 
rebuking an ex-officer for proposing to apply for 
a pardon from the Federal authorities, when the 
young man answered that Lee had approved. 
Wise immediately said that in that case it was all 
right; whatever Lee advised was bound to be 
correct. 

Such immediate and unquestioning confidence 
might appear to be unpleasantly close to the sort 
ol' allegiance which goes to the wrong type of 
“great man.” But there are important differences. 
Wise is not abdicating his own judgment, just 
expressing his confidence, from experience, that 
Lee’s advice must be honourable. He is not 
unquestioning, in the sense that he would 
eventually expect to be told Lee's reasons. And if 
by any chance Lee had made an exception to his 
usual standards the follower’s confidence would 
immediately have evaporated. In fact it might be 
read as a sort of solidarity appropriate to a 
democracy, yet no less effective than that of 
fanaticism. 

Lee invariably treated his subordinates and 
others as if it could be assumed without question 
that their motives and standards of conduct were 
the same as his own, that the most courteously 
expressed suggestion would be attended to as 
conscientiously as a blunt ultimatum, and that 
all actions would be taken in accordance with a 
highly developed sense of duty. (It was once 
represented to him that one officer would not 
understand that way of talking. After some 
consideration, he exclaimed that it could not be 
helped, as he was unable to express himself 
otherwise.) In particular he was always careful, 
even in censure, to give as little offence as 
possible to anyone’s amour propre . 


I t seems a curious way of commanding a 
great army. On the whole it worked very well. 
It may be doubted whether James Longstreet’s 
temperament was fitted to this manner of 
command, and the only important military 

7 Winston Churchill in his History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples puts this remark into a rather false 
perspective (and slightly misquotes it). He has Lee say 
it while watching “a scene of carnage”, and it thus 
seems to express a basic love of battle temporarily 
qualified by a feeling for its horror. In fact it was said 
as Lee was admiring a gallant (and not particularly 
HLrwnjy) counterstroke and so was the opposite— 
calling on a basic realisation of the horrors to qualify 
the moment’s enthusiasm. 
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criticism made of Lee is that he was insufficiently 
firm with his subordinates—meaning almost 
always Longstreet, at the Second Manassas and 
later at Gettysburg. On the other hand, on the 
average, Lee’s method seems to have produced 
better results than those of other commanders. 
His own explanation of his patience with the 
errors of subordinates, given after a brigadier’s 
blunder at Spotsylvania, was this: 

“These men are not an army, they are citizens 
defending their country. General Wright is not a 
soldier; he is a lawyer. I cannot do many things 
that I could do with a trained army. The soldiers 
know their duties better than the general officers 
do and they have fought magnificently. If you 
humiliated General Wright the people of Georgia 
would not understand. Besides, whom would you 
put in his place? You'll have to do what 1 do: 
when a man makes a mistake I call him to my tent 
and use the authority of my position to make him 
do the right thing next time.” 

This careful attitude to people’s feelings was 
the essence of Lee’s method of dealing with 
failings and inadequacies not in' themselves 
reprehensible. He was indeed capable of anger at 
flagrant self-seeking—including self-preservation. 
(At least on the part of officers: at Antietam he 
asked a private why he was leaving the field. 
When the man answered: “I’ve been stung by a 
bung [i.e. bomb] and I'm what they called 
demoralised”, Lee let him go.) 

A character that had no components beyond 
this mildness, amenity and self-effacement would 
scarcely be effective on the battlefield. Lee was 
one of those generals who had no abstract love 
of war. In 1861 he hoped for peace at all costs and 
during the War, in ordinary moments, he thought 
of little else. (It is significant that his great bio¬ 
grapher, Professor Douglas Southall Freeman, 
whose admiration for him is unstinted, yet speaks 
of “that criminal war.”) In battle, however, an 
extremely combative nature showed itself, ex¬ 
pressed, with typical balance, in his well-known 
phrase watching one of the Confederate counter¬ 
attacks at Fredericksburg, “It is well that war is 
so terrible or we should become too fond of it.” 7 

At the beginning of the 1864 campaign when 
Grant had just been appointed and enormous 
Northern masses were concentrated on the 
Rappahannock, Lee (who had not been well) 
said to his military secretary: “Colonel, we have 
got to whip them; we must whip them, and it has 
already made me better to think of it." In the 
following days his combativeness was shown in 
the “General Lee to the Rear” episodes in the 
Battles of the Wilderness and of Spotsylvania. 
The first was his attempt to lead his favourite 
Texans in the great counter-attack on the second 
day, at the crisis of the battle, when the men 
finally refused to go forward unless he went to 
the rear. The same happened a fortnight later in 
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the attack that dosed the gap at the Bloody 
Angle. The situation was even more desperate at 
the Battle of the Crater on the Petersburg front, 
for there were no available reserves whatever if the 
counter-attack failed. Here Lee ordered the 
Alabamans’ commander that if they did not 
retake the Crater on the first assault he would 
re-form them and lead them in person. The thing 
had to be done. He was, Fitzhugh Lee says, 
“very sensitive about his lines being broken. It 
made him more than ever personally pugnacious.” 
Another Southern general says, “of all things, 
General Lee most disliked to lose ground after 
taking his position for battle.” Even during the 
defensive campaign of 1864, usually ranked with 
Napoleon’s 1814 campaign in France, his 
defence was never passive. His constant cry was 
“we must strike him a blow” and right up to the 
last day of the War he almost always managed to 
get in the last attack. 

One of the few things that made him heated was 
injury to the'civilian population. At Fredericks¬ 
burg he became annoyed when he saw shells 
falling on a woman's house: “I wish those people 
would let Mrs Stevens alone.” The few Federal 
generals who aroused his anger were those like 
Hunter and Pope who behaved ruthlessly to the 
Virginian civilians under their occupation; 
during the Second Manassas campaign he often 
spoke of “suppressing” Pope. 

On another occasion, when a Northern 
cavalry raid had dangerously depleted the stores 
of the already half-starved army, a subordinate 
said hotly that if he were in command he would 
tell Grant that in the circumstances he could no 
longer feed the prisoners. Lee replied: “The 
prisoners that we have here. General, are my 
prisoners; they are not General Grant’s prisoners, 
and as long as I have any rations at all I shall 
divide them with my prisoners.” 

At Christmas 1863 he was talking to some of 
his aides about the plight of the poor families 
living in the devastated area of North Virginia, 
whose houses and crops has been burnt by the 
Northerners. The Austrian observer. Captain 
Ross, remarked that Arlington (the Lees’ home 
near Washington) had been treated the same way. 
Lee interrupted him: “That 1 can easily under¬ 
stand and for that I don’t care; but I do feel sorry 

* Although the noise and outward squalor of Ameri¬ 
can politics was great enough to prevent Acton seeing 
it, at least at the time, the leader of the North too was 
a genius and a good man. Lincoln was not, indeed, 
lacking in ambition. And he was capable occasionally 
of attributing dubious motives to men of goodwiH, 
as when he told Secretary Welles after Gettysburg, 
and only partly in jest, that there seemed to be a 
determination on the part of his generals to let Lee 
escape. But these were the rarest of lapses. And his 
situation was a much more difficult one than Lee’s. 


for tho poor creatures I see here, starved and 
driven from their homes for no reason whatso¬ 
ever.” 

A Southern officer once told Lee that he 
wished all the enemy were dead. “How can you 
say that. General?” Lee exclaimed. “Now, I 
wish that they were all at home attending to their 
own business and leaving us to do the same.” 
Stonewall Jackson's view had been different: 
“Kill every man.” 

% • 

L ee’s attitude to the North was in many 
ways similar to Lincoln’s to the South. Both 
are models of how views may be strongly held 
and stubbornly fought for without bitterness 
towards antagonists. Lee almost always referred 
to the enemy simply as “those people.” His 
remark “the better rule is to judge our adver¬ 
saries from their standpoint, not from ours”, is 
very close to Lincoln’s “with malice towards 
none.” 

But for Lee, any Northern military-political 
combination must have won the War in its 
early stages. But for Lincoln, the North could 
scarcely have held together under the effect of 
Lee’s victories. The War often depended on 
single bullets—the one which killed A. S. 
Johnston while others were going harmlessly 
through Grant’s uniform at Shiloh, the one that 
shattered Jackson’s arm at Chancellorsville. 
Another of the hypothetical bullets might be that 
of Booth, transferred from 1865 to 1861. Who 
can imagine that Hannibal Hamlin would have 
succeeded in a task that even Lincoln found 
desperately difficult? 1 * 

The quality of Lee’s intellect, judgment, 
audacity, decision is of a power seldom met with, 
or so one sometimes forms the impression, 
except in connection with dark daemonic drive. 
What is so extraordinary in Lee’s case is that the 
whole combination remains Apollonian. 

“ Duty’s eldest sword." Such a description (by 
Stephen Vincent Benet) undoubtedly gives an 
impression of stuffy rectitude. The noisy sacrifice 
to duly so often made created the idea of it 
as an unpleasant eidolon. The stoic (even 
the Christian stoic like Addison) never seems an 
attractive character. There is the inescapable 
feeling that he is not practising his virtues for 
their own sake or simply to live up to his own 
standards. Partly, at least, there is always the 
impression of a man dramatising himself, seeing 
himself as noble. Even if it is a better pose than 
most, and even if he is not striking a noble 
attitude for an audience other than himself, his 
friends, or posterity, the whole thing is debased 
and vulgarised. * 

Lee did what he conceived to be his duty 
without any thought of there being other possi- 
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bilities. The question of making sacrifices to it 
hardly arose, since he was immune to ambition, 
exempt from the love of created things. Thus it 
was not to him a strong effort, or if a strong 
effort, one not to be fussed about.* 


I N a way Lee scarcely appears as an example 
to others. For his actions and attitudes are 
always completely lacking in preaching. Kipling 
writes of treating “triumph and disaster” as the 
same. An enemy general wrote of Lee: “He was 
self-contained in victory but greatest in defeat.” 
But, apart from anything else, there is no “if” 
about Lee’s behaviour. It invariably has the air 
of no other course being conceivable. He seems 
not so much a lesson, as an encouragement to 
people who feel the same way anyhow. But 
perhaps that is not as insignificant as it sounds. 

The trouble about Lee has always been that, 
while never freezing into a grand stereotype of 
republican virtue (as even Washington does), 
and while always appearing friendly, unassum¬ 
ing, mildly humorous, he never admits the out¬ 
sider and inquirer to any intimacy. And so, as 
Benet says, it is only too easy for him to de¬ 
generate into myth—"the blank verse statue.” 
Benet, after pages of fascinated analysis, has to 
make do, as an expression of Lee’s deepest 
available feelings, with his saying that he was 
“always wanting something.” But the context of 
this was a reference to his little daughter being 
“like her father, always wanting something”, 
which seems simply a light passing remark. 

Much has been written in the past, especially 
in the last thirty or forty years, about “extreme 
situations.” In one obvious sense Lee seems to 
show, though not uniquely, that the balanced 
personality which has not, as it were, tested itself 
to destruction, is as better suited to the extreme 
as it is to the ordinary. It is true, of course, that 
the extremes of war, “the intolerable lines of 
Petersburg”, are not what existentialist philoso¬ 
phers and writers have in mind. 

One can respect the heroism of those who 
have explored the ways in which a human being 
is or may become alienated, be faced with in¬ 
security, the void. But this is not to accept the 
claim, often implied, that there is any superiority 
in the unstable. Moreover, as has often been 
noted, it is a common fault of the extremely intro¬ 
spective to imagine that non-outsiders have less 
insight into this than is really the case. And even 
among the explorers of the dark themselves one 

• All this sounds, in a way, like Kipling's “If.” The 
actual ethical principles put forward in this poem 
are in fact similar to Lee’s. He would doubtless have 
smiled at the crudity of the phrasing and the vulgar 
rewards for virtue at the end. 
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may detect differences of character which are 
best judged against a non-introverted system of 
estimation. In Kafka, and to a large extent in 
Kierkegaard, one finds a good deal of tho 
balance, humour, and absence of egoism that 
are apparent in “saner” men like Stendhal—or 
Lee. And one can see in Sartre, for instance, a 
posturing egocentricity not different from that of 
Acton’s less reputable contender for the title of 
greatest general, Napoleon. 

Lee's superior, the President, was one of the 
touchiest characters; so was his great subordinate, 
Jackson—a difficult position for any commaoder. 
But, just as his handling of Jefferson Oavis was 
entirely successful, his relations with Jackson 
soon made them into a team unrivalled for 
harmony. The Army of Northern Virginia was 
not exempt from the passions and rivalries which 
beset all the armies in the Civil War on both 
sides (reaching their extreme when J. C. Davis, 
later a corps commander in Shenhan’s army, 
shot his colleague Nelson during the 1862 cam¬ 
paign in Kentucky). Friction between Jackson 
and A. P. Hill was continuous. It is a curious fact 
that the army entered the Antietam campaign 
with its two best divisional commanders under 
arrest. Lee was always able to patch up these 
quarrels, and (unlike the situation in other 
armies) he himself was never affected. Even Hill 
would accept a sharp rebuke from him, as he did 
on the North Anna. But usually Lee’s adverse 
comments were mildly, though no less devastat- 
ingly phrased, as when after Hill’s repulse at 
Bristoe Station Lee said to him, “Well, General, 
bury these poor men and let us say no more 
about it.” 

The one campaign in which Jackson proved a 
failure (largely owing to physical exhaustion) was 
the Seven Days. At Frayser’s Farm in particular, 
Lee had the only opportunity which came to him 
in the whole war for a Cannae and Jackson’s 
inactivity on the left flank was the main reason 
why the Army of the Potomac was not destroyed. 
Few commanders would havo concealed their 
annoyance, or failed to place the blame in their 
reports. But Lee’s control of his feelings in such 
matters and his calm assessment that Jackson had 
not exhausted his potentialities led to a report 
which merely said that “Huger not coming up 
and Jackson having been unable to force a 
passage at White Oak Swamp, Longstreet and 
Hill were without the expected support.” 

Just as with his strategy, Lee's conduct of 
official relationships was designed to give the 
best result possible in the circumstances. He has 
been accused of failing to be forceful enough with 
the administration, but it seems likely that any 
stronger pressure on Davis would have back- 
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fired. The President did once write rather sharply 
to Lee in connection with a suggestion which he 
felt infringed the executive prerogative, on which 
he was extremely finicky. 

This is, naturally, not to say that Lee’s judg¬ 
ment was infallible in every particular, any more 
than it was in the field. It seems possible, for 
instance, that if he had put forward earlier his 
plan to assemble an “army in effigy” to threaten 
Washington from the south during the Gettys¬ 
burg campaign, Davis might have done some¬ 
thing about it, perhaps with decisive results. 
But the main count is in the failure of Lee, or 
anyone else, to get Davis to rid himself of the 
Commissary-General, Northrop, on whom more 
than any single man responsibility for the South’s 
defeat rests. His despatches. Dr Freeman tells us, 
cannot even now be read without anger. Lee, 
like all the other generals in the field, complained 
continually to the Government about the supply 
situation. It seems fairly certain that Jackson, 
in his place,’would have forced the issue at any 
cost, with what result is of course not clear. As 
it was the army fought well on starvation rations 
—it was only at the beginning of 1865 that 
physical breakdown began; and the greatest 
single cause of failure, the starvation of the 
cavalry and artillery horses, could not be com¬ 
pensated by morale. 

Lee's relations with the Government were of a 
quasi-political nature, of the type which has led 
generals to believe themselves capable of entering 
politics. But B. H. Hill, the Confederate states¬ 
man, describes a conversation: 

“If we establish our independence the people will 
make you Mr Davis’s successor.” 

"Never, sir,” he replied with that firm dignity 
that belonged only to I.ec: “that I will never permit. 
Whatever talents 1 possess (and they are but limited) 
arc military talents. My education and training are 
military. I think the military and civilian talents 
are distinct if not different, and full duty in cither 
sphere is about as much as one man can qualify 
himself to perform. 1 shall not do the people the 
injustice to accept high civil ollice with whose 
questions it has not been my business to become 
familiar.” 

“Well, but. General, history does not sustain 
your view. Caesar, and Frederick of Prussia, and 
Buonaparte were great statesmen as well as great 
generals." 

“And great tyrants,” he promptly responded. 
“I speak of the proper rule in republics where, I 
think, wc should have neither military statesmen 
nor political generals.” 

“But Washington was both, and yet not a tyrant.” 

With a beautiful smile he responded, “Washing¬ 
ton was an exception to all rule, and there was none 
like him.” 10 

Though Lee thus repudiated any expert know- 


10 A. L. Long, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee (1886), 
p. 454. 


ledge of politics, the advantages of his type of 
character in the politics of a democracy are 
obvious enough. It is not only in a general that 
it would be splendid to secure the qualities which 
Marvell sanguinely thought he observed in 
Cromwell: 

Nor yet grown stiffer with command. 

But still in the republic’s hand — 

How fit he is to sway. 

That can so well obey l 

It is true that Western democracies, or some 
of them, have worked out a form of public life 
which inhibits any great abuse of power. Even 
most of those who are personally untrustworthy 
on this point are so habituated to the idea that 
an obvious breach of these conventions will ruin 
them that it probably seldom enters their minds 
to make the attempt. But this is to substitute 
muscle for real trust, and as we know its results 
arc unlikely to be so satisfactory. 

Marx's major error was that he took it for 
granted that in a society in the “transitional” 
phase he described as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat the men who would rise to the top 
would, more or less automatically, be selfless and 
concerned only to serve the People.-He did not 
see that in any political system ambition and the 
love of power are likely to be important motives, 
nor that this was particularly likely to be so in a 
system without any checks and balances. The 
whole of English history up to the last century 
was a struggle to establish a constitutional sys¬ 
tem, a set of traditions and an atmosphere which 
long made it impossible, or extremely difficult, 
for those in executive power to extend that power. 
No such checks, particularly not the checks of 
tradition, could exist in the newly-established 
Marxist republic. And Russia was soon in the 
same state, politically speaking, as the Rome of 
Domitian. So it cannot for a moment be argued 
that the system of restraints, penalties, and awards 
devised by the democracies is not very valuable 
indeed. Yet it will hardly be denied that the 
method rather favours mediocrity. Mediocrity is 
certainly preferable to tyranny, but surely it 
might be worth thinking of ways of eliminating 
it without adverse side-effects. 

Lee’s combination of profound thought, 
indomitable will and decision is one at least 
equally desirable in a political leadership in 
dangerous times. That it can be produced in the 
same person as humanity, loyalty, and a complete 
lack of ambition is a remarkable thing. 


O NE of the results o£thc Civil War which is 
relevant nowadays is of course that the 
greatest and most prosperous power in the world, 
and the main defence of its political and other 
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principles, has had brought home to its indigna¬ 
tion (as we in England have not) the meaning of 
defeat. The South directly and the North vicari¬ 
ously (through the most massive historical and 
fictional impact ever made upon a national mind) 
know the feeling of occupation, starvation, pup¬ 
pet government, and economic exploitation. And 
through the person of Lee they have learnt the 
great lesson for adults that virtue and merit, genius 
and determination, do not guarantee success. 

The opening of the Civil War produced a 
crisis of conscience and divided loyalties among 
many Southern officers, including Lee. But on 
whichever side they finally felt that their duty lay 
there was never any doubt about their absolute 
loyalty and reliability. The Virginians Winfield 
Scott and George Thomas (“the Rock of 
Chickamauga”) were towers of strength to the 
North, though Thomas, at least, was for long 
uncertain where his duty lay. 11 In this matter 
there was scarcely a case of dishonourable 
conduct. It is interesting to read the letters and 
articles of Marx and Engels at that time—they 
completely miss the point. They continually 
imply that failures by moderate-minded Northern 
generals were due to sympathy with the enemy. 
It so happened that Marx's politically suitable 
candidate for command was Hooker, whose 
defeat at Chancellorsv. ;, le took place in spite of 
heavier odds in his favour even than those 
enjoyed by his predecessors. 18 


F or us —or for the intelligent adults among 
us—after half a century, ideology has come 
and gone. After the catastrophe of the attempt to 
create an amoral humanism, Lee may appear to us 

11 And it is a curious fact that while Lee and Joseph 
Johnston, who commanded the South’s last armies 
beyond the point of desperation, were both opposed 
to slavery, Thomas (the Union’s most uniformly 
successful general), gave up his own slaves only with 
the greatest reluctance and at the last possible 
moment. But even the Northerners Grant and Sher¬ 
man had had no strong feelings about the institution. 

12 See The Civil War in the United States (Lawrence 
and Wishart)—though it is pleasant to be able to 
record that even Engels, though ideologically ortho¬ 
dox in his anti-Southern views, could not forbear to 
cheer their military prowess and wrote privately to 
Marx, “They fight quite famously" (letter of July 30, 
1862). 

13 Stephen Vincent Benfit, John Brown’s Body 
(1928; ed. 1970), p.192. 
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with a new relevance. For he illustrates the con¬ 
trasting splendours of “bourgeois morality”, 
which (as Orwell pointed out) is merely a hostile 
translation of “common decency”—nor, of 
course, does “bourgeois” here have any meaning 
at all: the standards are common to all non- 
total itarians. The solidarity of the Hungarian and 
later the Czechoslovak peoples was, in one aspect, 
a revolutionary unity of those whose moral views 
differed, perhaps even on a class basis, against 
those who had no moral views at all. 

Nor, it now appears, is Stalinised pragmatism 
psychologically viable. Conscious intellectual 
conviction is one thing. But as we know, the 
ego is moralised, “socialised”, in childhood at 
an unconscious level. Even in Lee’s time Dos¬ 
toevsky was showing some of the difficulties of 
the consciousness adopting standards unaccept¬ 
able to deeper levels of the personality. No doubt 
over a period the psyche can be corrupted in 
depth, but it is a corruption and it has to be paid 
for (except in a sense by psychopaths, and 
psychopathocracy is not likely to be a stable 
society). 

The idea of the tender-minded humanist 
reluctantly accepting the responsibility for 
massacre and torture, because logic has told him 
that such is the “only way” to peace and freedom, 
is a shallow one. A tyrant may enjoy the ancillary 
luxury of thinking of himself as a humanist, but 
the essential is that he likes tyranny. Stalin and 
his imitators, rulers of doubtful sanity creating 
a society in the image of their own delusions, arc 
the natural end product of a fallacy. The social 
surgeon who offers to get to the root of our 
troubles with his expert knife turns out to be 
Jack the Ripper. 

Sublimation has failed to take place. Something 
else is required. 

Proportion, not as something calm congealed 

Front lack of fire, but ruling such a fire 

As only such proportion could contain 

is how the Northern poet sums up Lee: a charac¬ 
ter, in fact, which has defeated the simple 
mechanisms of hack psychology. To generalise 
that way out, so that intelligence and will-power 
on the one hand, and an unpharisaical morality 
on the other can be regularly produced in the 
same person—might not that be a research 
undertaking as important to free society as the 
billion-dollar investigations of the physicists? 
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Towards a Corporate State? 


London Commentary — By Samuel Britt an 


T here are at 
least two dif¬ 
ferent debates 
underlying the 
day-to-day argu¬ 
ments about our 
economic and 
social institutions. 

The first is about 
the distribution of 
income and wealth 
and the associated 
status and power, 
among individuals 
and families. Or, 
to put it in the vernacular: Who gets what? 

The second is more difficult to describe con¬ 
cisely, but its main outlines are clear enough, ft 
relates to the key decisions about what should 
be produced and by whom, and the determination 
of pre-tax incomes and profits, and the pattern 
of employment. On the one side are those who 
believe that these decisions should be made by 
citizens voting with their purses or their feet, 
subject to impersonal general rules laid down by 
Parliament. On the other side are those who 
believe that decisions should be made by the 
principal interest groups concerned, whether by 
agreement or with the aid of the state as referee. 

Members of the latter school tend to favour 
incomes policies; “sensible” price controls; a 
symbiotic relationship between “industry”, the 
unions and Whitehall; “export drives”; and 
purposive intervention to save energy, foreign 
exchange, or whatever happens to be the fear of 
the moment. They tend to call their opponents 
“old-fashioned classical economists”, “19th- 
century Liberals”, or other epithets which are 
more flattering than they intend. Their own 
model tends to be the internal organisation of 
a large corporation unit writ large on a national 
scale, and it justifies the label “ corporatist .” The 
other side take as their standard the external 
relations of firms to each other and the final 


consumer in a competitive market place and the 
framework of law in which they operate: hence 
the terms “market” or “social market” econo¬ 
mists. The division of opinion on this second set 
of issues cuts across party lines. 

The first argument about interpersonal distri¬ 
bution is one to which the terms “Left” and 
“Right” can be broadly applied; and it follows, 
of course, a highly partisan course. A “Shadow” 
spokesman in the House of Commons recently 
wrote that the two sides in the Finance Com¬ 
mittee were separated by a gap far wider than 
the table which physically separated them. There 
is a perfectly honest difference of philosophical 
assumption between the two sides. On the Right, 
it is assumed that legally acquired income and 
property belong legitimately to their present 
owners; and that the onus of proof is on those 
who want to tax them away. On the Left it is 
assumed that Lhosc whose wealth is appreciably 
above the general average have to demonstrate 
why they should be allowed to keep the excess. 

It simply is untrue that these are matters on 
which men can do more than agree to differ. 
Some American moral and political philosophers 
have shown that rational argument is possible on 
such matters without violating David Hume’s 
dictum that an “ought" proposition cannot be de¬ 
rived from an "is." To do this they have had to 
dirty their hands with economic theory; while 
American economists have had to cross academic 
demarcation lines in a way that would not be 
considered decent in the U.K. The importance of 
these explorations cannot be judged by the 
absence of reference to them on the Washington 
cocktail party circuit. 

B ut I cannot report on these fascinating 
matters here. Let me just observe that what¬ 
ever one’s views on the distribution of income 
and wealth, there are more and less efficient ways 
of attempting to implement them. An inefficient 
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approach is one that creates or aggravates what 
are called in the jargon “horizontal inequities”— 
i.e. it treats differently people in the same basic 
economic position, and treats in the same way 
people whose real position differs fundamentally. 
Left-wing distributional changes are also in¬ 
efficient if they maximise rather than minimise 
the effect on incentives of a given amount of 
transfer away from the better-off classes. They 
are also inefficient if the sums raised do little to 
help the least well-off, but are dissipated in 
indiscriminate expenditure. Right-wing distribu¬ 
tional changes are inefficient if they create the 
maximum protest and discontent for the mini¬ 
mum effective reduction in the higher tax rates. 

On these counts both parties stand guilty of 
major inefficiency: and inefficiency in this area is 
peculiarly culpable, both because of the passions 
raised and because moderate efficiency here is not 
all that difficult to achieve. The Conservatives, 
after their return to office in 1970, incurred all the 
odium of headlines about tax reliefs for the 
surtax class, without effectively giving any such 
reliefs. Their failure to index their changes meant 
that the cuts in the higher marginal rates were 
more than eroded by inflation. The outcry was 
for nothing. Even after the Budget of 1971, at the 
height of the so-called “Sclsdon” phase, a British 
professional man or executive could be subject 
to top marginal taxation of 75%, compared with 
50-50% in the U.S. and Germany. If Conserva¬ 
tive Ministers had had the courage to introduce 
either a moderate wealth tax, or a legacy duty in 
place of the ineffective estate duty, it would have 
been possible to have gone down to U.S. and 
German top marginal rates and totally abolish 
the surcharge on investment income, without any 
net cost to taxpayers in the middle and lower 
ranges; and we would have been spared the 
Labour Government’s early 1974 Finance bill 
contortions. 

Chancellor Healey’s mistakes have been 
partly a mirror image of his predecessor’s. He 
has demoralised and discouraged the professional 
and management classes far more than he need 
have done for the redistribution he wished to 
achieve—if he even knew what that was. Sums 
are constantly appearing in the Press about how 
inflation will take more and more people into the 
higher surtax ranges; and how tax will erode a 
higher and higher proportion of their incomes. 

It will not come to that, as even a Labour 
Chancellor will have to go in for some informal 
indexation in these ranges. In other words, we 
have the disincentives without the revenue. We 
also have the much greater evil which I shall 
have to touch on again, that a person’s fortunes 
in life should not depend on the law of the land, 
as evolved by Parliament, but on the personal 
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discretion of the Chancellor of the day. The 
piling up of Capital Transfer Tax on top of very 
high taxes on investment income and capital 
gains taxes—which often impose a levy on nega¬ 
tive real returns—contributes to the horizontal 
inequities which I mentioned earlier. 

But there are two other aspects which are 
even worse. The present Chancellor appears to 
believe that high taxes simply make people work 
harder to achieve a given income—the effect of 
rewards on the choice of career, or residence, or 
the preference for untaxed on-the-job comforts 
or the exercise of power, as against riskier and 
less congenial conditions, seems outside his ken 
or that of his advisers. The other aspect is the 
present Chancellor’s relish in the discomfiture 
of the more financially fortunate as an end in 
itself—of all the reasons for redistribution by far 
the worst. His notorious remarks in Opposition 
about “taxing the rich until they squeal” have been 
reiterated in slightly different words whenever 
the House of Commons has shown the slightest 
sign of thwarting his will. I did not think I would 
ever hear a “socialist” Chancellor sounding so 
much like a sadistic prep-school master in his 
sentiments and imagery. 

I know that many people think that ques¬ 
tions relating to individuals are a side show; 
and that the main issues belong to the second 
realm—the relation of large organised groups to 
each other and the state, and their wage, pricing, 
investment and export decisions. Here is a 
quotation which might be considered relevant. 

The state must return to its traditions inter¬ 
rupted by the triumph of liberal ideology, and treat 
modern organised producer groups exactly as it 
treated the mediaeval corporations. It must absorb 
them and make them part of the state. To achieve 
this it is not sufficient merely to recognise them. 
A far more fundamental change in attitudes is 
required. On the one hand, organised groups of 
producers must be recognised as essential and on the 
other, they must be placed firmly beneath the con¬ 
trol of the state, which must lay down their precise 
functions and ensure that their role of watchdog 
and guardian should be held within certain fixed 
limits, in the form of independence without exces¬ 
sive licence. But above all it is necessary to change 
them from aggressive bodies defending particular 
interests into a means of collaboration to achieve 
common aims. The unions and the employers' 
organisations must join together within each indus¬ 
try to form one single mixed association, organised 
into two or preferably even three sections. 

These mixed organisations could be entrusted 
with certain functions appertaining to the state, 
such as the protection of workers, public assistance 
and professions. 

Such combined employer-trade union associa¬ 
tions could 

... act as friendly arbitrators and provide an 
effective means of conciliation in any dispute that 
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may arise between its members. But the final judg¬ 
ment of such disputes, acting with the force of Jaw, 
must be delegated to special state tribunals. We 
should abandon the rigid dogma which is given the 
lie every day by the facts that wages and systems of 
labour arc dominated by the law of supply and 
demand, and instead adopt the concept of a fair 
wage. 

The passages which l have just been quoting 
may strike the reader as much more closely 
related to the real conflicts of industrial society 
than the arguments about the distribution of 
personal income and wealth, and their reflection 
in the ritual of party conflict, with which I began. 

He may also think that they point the way to 
a solution better than most political utterances 
you hear today; and if only common sense 
would prevail over doctrine, the National 
Enterprise Board could be the instrument of a 
gradual cooperative reorganisation of industrial 
society, with the state acting as the umpire of 
Iasi resort. The ideal is neither the inequality of 
the market nor equality between individuals, but 
“disciplined control of inequality and hierarchy 
within the state." 

Tire passages in question do not come from a 
leaked interdepartmental report, a PEP pamphlet, 
or some “Neddy" backroom thinking. They were 
in fact written in 1920. 1 hope it will not reduce 
reader interest if I add that the author was 
Alfredo Rocco, who later became one of Musso¬ 
lini’s most influential and able Ministers. Nor 
was he just a technocrat, divorced from main¬ 
stream Fascist thinking. He also preached an 
“activist outward-looking imperialist national¬ 
ism” (his own expression). He contrasted the 
“ephemeral value of the individual” with the 
“indefinite life of society.” In this, “War takes 
precedence since it requires the individual to 
make the supreme sacrifice.” Rocco would 
actually have agreed with the sentence in the 
Fascist credo prepared by Mussolini and the 
philosopher Giovanni Gentile that “War alone 
brings up to their highest tensions all human 
energies and puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
people who have the courage to meet it. . . ,” A 

1 Rocco was not only a successful Minister, but a 
highly perceptive analyst who would stand head and 
shoulders above most members of cither Front Bench 
in the House of Commons today ; and he drew a very 
clear link between his economic and his militaristic 
views. 1 would strongly advise readers to study him 
for themselves in a fascinating collection entitled 
Italian Fascism, edited by Adrian Lyttieton (Cape, 
1973). 

In my own quotations I have taken the liberty 
of paraphrasing the word “syndicate”, a term common 
in early 20th-century Continental discourse, but little 
used in contemporary English. 

* These are some reflections in post-War tranquillity 
by former Fascists cited in Mario Einaudi’s article 
"Fascism” in The International Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences (1972). 
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Still, we must not go fn for guilt by associa¬ 
tion. Almost every conceivable permutation of 
beliefs on different subjects has at one time or 
another been grouped together by different 
political movements. Might it not be possible to 
implement the social and economic ideas just 
cited “without ideology, war and concentration 
camps . . in a “depoliticised society that 
would turn its back on the rhetoric of the 19th 
century, but not on deeply felt national senti¬ 
ments and seek its way under the guidance of 
stable and efficient leadership. . . .”?* 

For the record, Mussolini had by 1939 estab¬ 
lished on paper the system Rocco advocated, 
culminating in the formation of a Chamber of 
Corporations. But, according to one analyst, 
“vinegar producers and butter manufacturers 
alike saw in the system a chance to use the 
immense Roman bureaucracy as public bodies 
have always been used by anxious capitalists in 
trouble, that is, as a prop to keep them going 
until better times.” 

Thus the ideal was tempered by a little Latin 
realism. 

C or tor at ist ideas could perhaps be trans¬ 
lated into contemporary British terms in the 
following manner. 

The way to give teeth to the Social Contract is to 
make the TUC responsible for forming and enfor¬ 
cing a collective view on relativities among its own 
members. The CM should be given similar res¬ 
ponsibility for price control, with the object of 
dividing up the available share of profits in the most 
advantageous way. There would still, of course, be 
a need for a central division of resources between 
profits, wages, and other uses. But the two sides, 
with the assistance of Government experts, could go 
a long way towards agreement in a non-idcological 
atmosphere, leaving to either Ministers or some 
judicial body the job of making the final adjust¬ 
ments. Once agreement along these lines has gone 
a certain way, it might be necessary to reinforce by 
legislation the authority of the CBT and TUC over 
their own members, to prevent a few black sheep 
from wrecking the arrangements. There would be 
built into the whole structure an agreed hierarchy 
of pay and other differentials running from top 
executives to the shop floor, which will draw 
heavily on social survey data of public evaluation 
of different professions. 

The way would then be open for a cooperative 
effort by Government and industry, in which 
strategic decisions would be made about which 
industries should be backed in world markets; and 
these would be given all the state aid, backdoor 
and frontdoor, that Ministers could discreetly 
give without provoking excessive overseas retali¬ 
ation. Such “planning agreements”, deprived of their 
present class war implications, would largely 
replace the indiscriminate weapons of exchange 
rate movements or overall demand management. 
The whole edifice could be rounded off by a second 
chamber chosen to represent various interests, 
professional and occupational groups (including 
perhaps, ‘consumers') which could either evolve 
out of the NEOC or replace the House of Lords. ... 
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The reader will not be surprised to hear that I do 
not think such corporatist plans are either desir¬ 
able or workable without going much further 
towards a totalitarian state than even Mussolini 
was prepared or even able to do. 

Why undesirable? Advocates of the Corporate 
State—or of concordats between the Government, 
Trade Unions, and Industry—make the mistake 
of assuming that, if there is a fair balance 
between business and labour interests, and 
between different regions and industries, all will 
be well. Indeed they regard the clash of interest 
groups as itself part of the working of the bene¬ 
ficent invisible hand. 

The fundamental weakness of this position has 
been exposed by Mancur Olson: 

Even if a pressure group system worked with 
perfect fairness for every group, it would still tend 
to work inefficiently. If every industry is favoured, 
to a fair or equal degree, by favourable government 
policies obtained through lobbying, the economy 
as a whole will tend to function less efficiently, and 
every group will be worse ofT than if none, or only 
some of the special interest demands had been 
granted. Coherent, rational policies cannot be 
expected from a series of ad hoc concessions to 
diverse interest groups.* 

Where do the inefficiencies come from? Not 
from simple monopoly pricing, as this would 
tend to cancel out if practised universally to 
the same degree. The inefficiencies result from 
what one might call a fair exchange of restrictive 
practices: a tariff for one industry, in exchange 
lor quotas for another and a Government sub¬ 
sidy for a third; an agreement to restrict recruit¬ 
ing to one occupation, in exchange for higher 
entry qualifications in a second and subsidies to 
maintain the labour force in a third; tax sub¬ 
sidies to house-owners to balance council-house 
subsidies; and price controls to please the 
organised consumer interests, with Ministerial 
task forces to investigate the resulting shortages. 

Let us, however, assume that all producers are 
also consumers and that the network of lame- 
duck subsidies, prestige products, state interven¬ 
tion to “save” specific jobs (and so on) receives 
not majority, but unanimous, approval. In what 
sense can the libertarian economist object? 
Does this not merely mean that people value 
their quiet life as producers more than the 
extension of their choice as consumers or the 
benefits of faster growth? He has no business to 
impose a long-run view on those who prefer to 
take a shorter one. 

But do they really prefer to take a shorter 
view? It could well be that many people, if they 

* Mancur Olson, Jr., The Logic of Collective Action: 
Public Goods and the Theory of Groups (Harvard 
University Press, 1971), p.124. 
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had the necessary information, and opportunity, 
would be prepared to phase out their particular 
interest-group privileges as part of a bargain in 
which a sufficient number of others did the same 
thing, and all gained something. Unfortunately, 
such a bargain is quite unfeasible because of the 
extremely high costs of information, decision, 
and organisation involved. One has only to try 
to imagine the Miners, the Farmers, the benefici¬ 
aries of Rent Control, Concorde workers, et al. 
attempting to bargain away their privileges and 
secure copper-bottom guarantees that all the 
other interest-groups would keep their word. 
These difficulties are aggravated by the fact that 
the professional leaders of producer groups have 
a personal interest in securing a compromise 
based on ah exchange of privileges (rather than in 
bargains to abandon them, which would reduce 
their own role and even eliminate their jobs). 

There is a further point. The basic ideal of the 
Corporate State is that of professional and 
occupational self-regulation. This is.made explicit 
in Rocco’s blueprint. But there are already 
powerful elements of this in the Anglo-American 
tradition. Lawyers practise self-regulation 
through the Law Society and the Bar Council; 
doctors have the General Medical Council. 
Teachers are more than half-way to such recog¬ 
nition for their own bodies—which is why it is 
such a disaster when a former National Union 
of Teachers politician is Minister of Education. 
The essence of the Donovan Report in the early 
1960s and of Michael Foot’s policy today is that 
the unions should regulate and reform themselves. 
“Industrial self-government” was a frequent 
alternative put forward by Conservative business¬ 
men in the forty years up to World War II as an 
alternative both to State Socialism and the 
supposed “chaos” of Free Competition. We will 
hear more such calls if the recession or foreign 
competition deepens—with perhaps some sweet¬ 
eners in the form of union participation. In 
practice it means, of course, market-sharing and 
cartels with back-up support from import 
controls. 

M y standpoint is precisely the opposite. 

We have too much rather than too little 
professional self-regulation. I believe—no, l 
know—that if power can be abused, it will be 
abused. Unless compelled to serve the general 
interest by the competitive pressures of the mar¬ 
ket, or by the laws and enforcement bodies of an 
elected Parliament, professional groups will (in 
the nicest possible way) feather their own nests. 
Even when there is some market competition, 
as in private medicine, the patient is hampered 
by the convention that one practitioner does not 
criticise another. Dog does not bite dog. If there 
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is an unpleasant incident in a local authority 
housing department, police force, school, or old 
people’s home and we read “an inquiry is to be 
held”, we should be very suspicious until we find 
out who is carrying out the inquiry. No doubt if 
in 16th-century Nuremberg there had been an 
inquiry into the practices of the Guild of the 
Meistersinger, it would have been an internal one, 
with Beckmesser as secretary; and a heavy-handed 
report would have endorsed the decision to “ban” 
the Prize Song as a flagrant breach of the 
regulations. 

As for the “fair wage” and the “fair profit” 
I can only reiterate with Friedrich Hayek that 
no man possesses the ability to determine the 
merits of another. To decide earnings on merit 
“presupposes that we can judge whether people 
have made such use of their opportunities as they 
ought to have made, and how much effort of 
will or self-denial it had cost them and how much 
of their achievement is due to circumstances.” 
This is impossible in a free society or probably 
at all. Moreover, only a fanatical ascetic would 
wish to encourage a maximum of merit in this 
sense. Indeed it is one of the advantages of a 
market economy enjoying basic bourgeois 
liberties that a man’s livelihood does not depend 
on other people’s valuation of his merit. It is 
sufficient that he should be able to perform some 
work or sell a service for which there is a demand. 

Indeed a society based on a full-blown system 
of national job evaluation could prove even less 
acceptable than the present. 

A society in which it was generally presumed that 
a high income was proof of merit and a low 
income lack of it, in which it was universally 
believed that position and remuneration correspond 
to merit, in which there was no other road to success 
than the approval of one’s conduct by the majority 
of one’s tellows, would probably be much more 
unbearable to the unsuccessful ones than one in 
which it was frankly recognised that there was no 
necessary connection between merit and success.... 

This passage from Hayek suggests that the cor¬ 
porate state might be unworkable as well as 
undesirable. 

The basic reason why the corporate state would 
be unlikely to work lies in the weakness of its 
self-regulating machinery for setting incomes. 
This is not the occasion to discuss whether and 
in what way union behaviour is relevant cither to 
our inflation or our unemployment problem. My 
only point is that if it is in any way relevant then 
any form of voluntary policy, or statutory policy 
relying largely on the consent of particular unions, 
cannot help very much as it is likely to break 
down after a short interval. 

The basic difficulty is that the benefits from 
restraint in the use of group market power are 
what economists call “public goods.” They 


consist of things such as price stability, toiler 
employment or faster economic growth, which are 
thinly diffused among the whole population, 
while the costs are incurred by the group which 
exercises restraint. It is therefore in the interest of 
each union group that other unions should show 
restraint while it exploits its own monopoly power 
to the full. For it is clear to any particular union 
leader that most of the gains from price stability 
and fuller employment spill ovpr to members of 
other unions and the general public, while the 
costs of settling for less than he could obtain are 
highly concentrated among his own members. 
The chance that an example of restraint by him¬ 
self will be followed by others is so small that his 
best bet is to pursue his members’ own interests. If 
the leadership of a union is prepared to look 
beyond the (fairly short-term) self-interest of its 
own members, it is likely eventually to be thrown 
out of office. One does not have to look for “reds 
under the bed.” The “militant” moderates will 
do the job; and rationally so, from the members’ 
point of view. 

Thus there is no possibility of putting teeth 
into the Social Contract. Relativities Boards and 
“national job evaluation” schemes are false trails. 
But they arc not harmless. For the illusion that we 
have a direct instrument for controlling incomes 
and prices is likely to lead to inflationary (and 
perhaps hyperinflationary) monetary and fiscal 
policies under some “needs of trade” doctrine or 
other rationalisation which we always receive on 
these occasions. 

The inflation example shows how the Corporate 
State can be both a delusion and a danger. It will 
not succeed in its professed aims. And the attempt 
—whether formal or informal—to move in its 
direction will do harm. 

But an asymmetry may be noticed. The aspect 
which 1 stressed as unsustainable was the 
"incomes policy” side. I am not quite so certain 
that the restrictive and wealth-destroying aspects 
might not be implemented. After all they are 
but an intensification of the normal political 
processes in a democratic state, where particular 
interest-groups are heavily concentrated, while 
the general consumer or taxpayer interest is 
thinly diffused and therefore less powerful. 

I N a sense I have in the above jumped over 
the-immediate controversies of the Industry 
Bill to attack the underlying ideas, which many 
people of moderation and goodwill would like 
to rescue from it. It would be tempting to me as 
an iconoclast to say that Mr Tony Benn is being 
made a scapegoat; that if he did not exist, he 
would have to be invented; that the NEB will be 
kept short of funds by the Treasury, and that 
“planning agreements” are paper tigers. 
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Tempting, but not quite accurate. First, Tony 
Benn's Industry Bill is a recipe not for the 
regeneration, but the degeneration of Britain. 
The funds will be provided to preserve existing 
employment and existing enterprises against 
change, and—why beat about the bush?—with 
special emphasis on constituencies of interest to 
the Government of the day. The preservation of 
existing employment can be defended as a stop¬ 
gap measure to help older workers. But when it is 
taken to the extent of recruiting new and young 
workers who would be more profitably and 
securely employed in enterprises that can pay 
their way, the process is difficult to forgive. No 
wonder that representatives of British companies 
pressed by foreign competition are already 
muttering words of welcome for the Bill, or that 
the Ministers most closely associated with it have 
been setting up a lobby in favour of import 
controls. The least successful capitalists are to be 
kept in business and made respectable with 
taxpayers* money and state directors. This is the 
utterly reactionary dish, based on a combination 
of old-fashioned State Socialism and Corporatism 
of more recent vintage served up by our soi- 
disant radical Minister. Perhaps Professor 
Hayek should have called his 1943 polemic The 
Road to Economic Slumdom. We are likely to get 
the serfdom as well, T the slumdom goes far 
enough. 

Atx THIS IS BUT AN INTENSIFICATION of policies We 
have seen before under Governments of both 
parties. But there is a second element. There is a 
popular belief that the Industry Bill provides for 
increased “workers’ participation” or Workers’ 
Control. It does not. It aims to increase the power 
of trade unions. The notorious information 
clauses speak, for example, of disclosure to 
“relevant trade unions”, not to the shop floor. 
Sometimes the two will coincide, sometimes not. 
The author of the Bill identifies the cause of 
democracy with the extension of union power—- 
this at a time when statesmen, officials, economists 
and ordinary people, arc at their wits’ end trying 
to cope with existing union power. It is the mark 
of the sham radical to confuse the robber 
barons with Robin Hood. 


T here is a third aspect of the Bill which 
no one has noticed. This relates to the 
Planning Agreements which are supposed to be 
innocuous and voluntary. They are neither. If 
you will look at Paragraph 3 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum, you will see that companies that 
enter into such agreements will be guaranteed 

4 1 have tried to bring out this connection in Capi¬ 
talism and the Permissive Society (Macmillan, 1973). 


regional development grants at prevailing levels* ' 
Companies without “planning agreements” will 
have no such protection against changes in 
grants or the boundaries of development areas. 

In other words, the fortunes of a company (and 
the individuals in it) are to depend not on its own 
luck and skill, or on known and stated rules, but 
on whether it is able to satisfy a particular 
Minister (or his representative) acting, ultimately, 
on his own discretion. 

Whether this has anything to do with the 
Corporate State is a question of definition. But 
it is clearly contrary to the idea of the rule of 
impersonal law binding on governments as well 
as citizens. Companies who have broken no 
known law will be subject to favour or discrim¬ 
ination according to the whims of politicians and 
officials. This systematic breach of the foundations 
of a free society cannot be compared with particu¬ 
lar ad hoc agreements by which certain projects or 
companies have received assistance in the past. 
The constitutional implications—the move from 
limited to omnipotent government—far transcend 
any industrial and economic damage. 

This provision alone would justify the House of 
Lords using its delaying power to hold up the 
Bill for a year. It is the job of the second chamber 
when such principles are at stake to use its power 
even against a temporary majority. If it has not 
the courage to act against the steamroller tactics 
of a minority caucus within a minority party, 
which caucus happens to hold its hands on the 
reins of power through an historical accident, it 
might as well give place straight away to a 
corporatist second chamber. 

There is another thing that can be done. The 
Opposition can announce that promises of grants 
made on a discriminatory basis to firms who have 
signed a “planning agreement” will not be guaran¬ 
teed under another Government. (No Parliament 
has the power to bind its successor.) It is 
tempting for the Opposition to become preoccu¬ 
pied with plans for when it returns to office— 
when events can frustrate the best laid plans. It 
should not neglect the very real power it can 
exercise here and now while it is still in Opposition: 
for example, by making a single simple announce¬ 
ment of the kind suggested. 

In the larger task of defeating the Corporate 
State, the more thorough-going advocates of 
competitive private enterprise have a common 
interest with libertarian radicals who wish to “do 
their own thing” and lead their own lives. 4 If only 
these two groups could overcome their mutual 
prejudices—in the one case about non-bourgeois 
life-styles and, in the other, about the profit 
motive—the remainder of the 20th century could 
see an unexpected turning of the tide towards 
individual freedom and limited government. 
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The Anatomy of Translation 

t 

On Steiner* s “ Babel **—By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


G eorge Steiner seems almost too eloquent 
and well informed to be real, a sort of 
literary equivalent of Baron Arnheim in Robert 
MusiPs Der Mann ohne Eigensehaften. Brought 
up in Paris and New York by German-speaking 
parents and speaking from the start French, 
English and German, but with Czech and Hebrew 
present in the background, he is a truly inter¬ 
national man of letters. He is at home with the 
literatures of his three main languages; he is 
familiar with modern philosophy and linguistics, 
both the Continental and the Anglo-American 
sort; and he has the power to assimilate and 
communicate the data of sciences seldom acces¬ 
sible to literary men. His English is not that of 
an Englishman, nor yet that of an American. I 
find in it little French but much German in¬ 
fluence; yet it is not the ordinary Germanic 
English of the transatlantic Gelehrter. He belongs 
to what he has called “the German tradition of 
philosophic amplitude'’; the reader must under¬ 
stand the dialectical movement of his thought, in 
which thesis is followed by antithesis and anti¬ 
thesis by synthesis. His utterance is voluble, 
polysyllabic, full of quotations from and allusions 
to a wide range of authors. 

Confronted with so much erudition and so 
much ebullience, the English reader's first reac¬ 
tion is often one of alarm. He complains of 
name-dropping; he points to sentences that seem 
to him pretentious. He shrinks back before such 
stem determination to classify all phenomena 
according to philosophic categories; and he 
protests in the name of common sense and 
empirical method against what he finds to be a 
luxuriant indulgence in metaphysical theorising. 
Yet if he is an intelligent specimen of his kind 
and if he persists in reading, he will change his 
mind. Professor Steiner is not only a widely-read 
and very clever man, but he has a great quantity 
of solid common sense; the reader who has 


1 After Babel. By Georoe Steiner. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, £8, (15. 


grasped the peculiar movement of his thinking 
must recognise that the judgments he arrives at 
are for the most part singularly sound. It is sad 
for him that he did not live in the 16th or 17th 
century. In our time a style such as his way of 
thinking demands must become discoloured by 
the technical vocabularies of the various disci¬ 
plines whose data its owner has assimilated. Three 
centuries ago it was possible for Robert Burton 
—of whom Professor Steiner’s work has always 
reminded me—exhaustively to anatomise an 
interesting mental condition in a poetic prose of 
high quality. In our time this is much harder; but 
despite certain infelicities Professor Steiner has 
an individual and distinguished style, and this 
contributes to the pleasure of reading him. 

His new book 1 is not an account of the Russian 
short story since the First World War, but is 
nothing less than an anatomy of translation. Its 
structure is not easily grasped (a table of contents 
like that given by Burton would have helped the 
reader greatly). Professor Steiner’s dialectical 
approach obliges him to start by placing the 
problem of translation in the setting afforded by 
the general problem of language; almost half the 
book is devoted to this task. 

Language itself poses varied and complex 
problems. It is dependent upon human physi¬ 
ology, and its existence is in time; as Logan 
Pearsall Smith sadly reflected, “even words must 
perish.” There are in use some four or five 
thousand languages, and Professor Steiner gives 
intriguing details about some of them. My 
favourite is Kung, a dialect of the Kalahari 
bushmen that consists largely of clicks and sharp 
intakes of breath; so far it has resisted phonetic 
transcription. It is not easy for a person who 
knows no language that is not Indo-European to 
understand the enormous difference that can 
separate one language from another. In studying 
Japanese one is forced to recognise that what one 
had lazily assumed to be fundamental categories 
of human thought are merely local habits. Even 
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inside a language, speech can vary immensely 
according to the sex, age, or status of the speaker. 

In Japanese there is a word for used only in 
the peculiar language of imperial rescripts, and 
used there only to denote the Emperor. In that 
country the language used in letters differs 
markedly from the language of life, and the 
language of women from that of men. Japanese 
has different words for the existential and 
copulative senses of the verb “to be.” Having 
learned some during the war, I set out in an 
essay for my tutor to refute St Anselm’s onto¬ 
logical argument for the existence of God by 
showing the difficulty of expressing it in that 
language. 
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Charles E. Merrlam and the 
Study of Politics 

Barry D. Karl 

Charles E Merriam (1874-1953) is generally 
acknowldged to be the father of the behavioural 
approach to political science—a movement that 
between 1920 and 1940 transformed American 
political science from a historical field studying 
theory to a research field examining the 
psychology of all forms of political activity. In 
focusing on the efforts of political scientists to 
increase the influence of the social sciences on 
national government, the author raises 
fundamental questions about the social sciences, 
their place in the university, their relations with 
social, governmental and political processes. 
£7.60 


T he myth of Babel interestingly attests the 
belief in an Ursprache, a primitive language at 
the root of all extant languages. Behind much of 
the history of linguistics one may discern the 
aspiration to undo the act of God which checked 
the builders of the tower. That same Leibniz who 
seems to have been the first to argue that extant 
languages actually determine the thinking of 
their speakers was also the first to project a 
universal semantic system, which all men would 
understand. Wilhelm von Humboldt saw lan¬ 
guage as a “third universe” midway between 
empirical reality and the internalised structures 
of consciousness. His theory is essentially 
“monad ist”, holding that different languages 
generate different pictures of reality. Yet as 
Professor Steiner observes he leaves the door 
open to a universalising interpretation, which 
would admit an element common to the manner 
in which all languages shape reality. 

In our own time Benjamin Lee Whorf, whose 
volume of essays called Language, Thought and 
Reality appeared in 1956, argued in detail for 
the view that different language systems give rise 
to different pictures of the world. Steiner writes 
with sympathy of this now unfashionable view, 
perhaps because of his awareness that bilinguals 
(or even people who know a foreign language 
fairly well) do not translate literally between 
languages and do not feel towards the equivalent 
words of those languages as though they were 
precisely equal to each other. Even between 
languages of similar structure, one/one corres¬ 
pondence does not exist. 

Few linguists at present sympathise with 
Whorf; most accept the universalising theory 
associated with the generative grammar of Noam 
Chomsky. The “universal deep structures” which 
generate language must not be sought, Chomsky 
explains, at the phonological or ordinary syn¬ 
tactic level. They are located “far beyond the 
level of actual or even potential consciousness.” 


Milton Friedman's Monetary 
Framework 

A Debate with his Critics 
Robert J. Gordon, editor 
Milton Friedman published "A Theoretical 
Framework for Monetary Analysis" in 1970 
and a year later "A Monetary Theory of Nominal 
Income," both in the Journal of Political 
Economy. A combined version of these essays 
begins this volume, which includes critical 
reviews from noted theorists subsequently 
published in the Journal. Their major (joints are 
discussed m Friedman's reply, which clarifies and 
expands upon his original themes and adds 
new material. 

£4.60 


The Limits of Liberty 

Between Anarchy & Leviathan 
James M. Buchanan 

Employing the techniques of modern economic 
analysis the author examines the evolution and 
development of the individual's social rights out 
of presocial conditions. His treatment of law as a 
public capital good marks the innovative 
perspective which he brings to the philosophic 
question. 

£6.26 

The Future of Imprisonment 

Norval Morris 

"... It is at once provocative and responsible. 
Blessedly free from fractured sociological 
English, it is enhanced throughout with an 
ironic humour. It will be attacked from both the 
infantile left and primitive right, but it deserves 
the close attention of all concerned with penal 
policy and administration—and those who pay 
the taxes." The Economist. 

£3.60 
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Edward T. Gargan, editor 
£7.60 
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Progress in locating them has not so far been 
impressive; and Steiner after a careful discussion 
remarks truly that “the ancient controversy 
between relativist and universalist philosophies 
of language is not yet over.” Those Marxist 
critics who have complained that Chomsky is 
simply reviving an obsolete dogma of “innate 
ideas” (see, for example, S. Timpanaro, Sul 
materialismo, 1970) certainly deserve an answer. 
Steiner concludes that general linguistics will not 
at present help us to attain an adequate model of 
translation. A science of language does not yet 
exist; and he justly exposes the “covert distaste 
for literature” of those modern critics who search 
for “objective” criteria of poetic exegesis and of 
those scientific linguists who resent the “mobile, 
perhaps anarchic prodigality of natural forms.” 

I N his third chapter, which bears the Quinian 
title of “Word Against Object”, Steiner con¬ 
siders his subject in terms of four successive 
dualities: one/many; material / immaterial; public/ 
private: true)false. He informs us about the 
physical determinants of speech, about language 
in relation to past and future, and about the 
philosophical problem of private language. The 
difference between the public and private associa¬ 
tions of words brings him to the breakdown of 
ordinary language for literary purposes, which he 
thinks was foreshadowed by Holderlin and 
Gerard de Nerval, came into the open with 
Rimbaud and Mallarm6, and was made explicit 
by Hofmannsthal in his Chandos Letter of 1902. 
From the ultra-private new languages which this 
generated he passes to the search for an ultra¬ 
public new universal language that started with 
the decline of Latin in the 17th century. He 
rightly concludes that neither this nor the logico- 
analytic notations of modern philosophers has 
done much to deepen our understanding of 
natural language or to modify its use. Still more 
interesting is his survey of language from the 
aspect of truth in contrast with fiction. After 
giving an account of the modem discussion of 
the philosophical problem of truth, Steiner 
protests against the logicians’ and linguists’ 
insistence on viewing falsity only under its nega¬ 
tive aspect. Nietzsche, he reminds us, said that 
we needed lies in order to vanquish the cruel 
reality of the w'orld; the plurality of language 
must be vindicated against the restrictive force 
of unifying systems. 

This takes us to a point halfway through the 
book. The English empiricist will feel that he would 

4 See G. Zuntz, Opuscula Sclecta (1972), p. 128 f. 

* See R. Kassel, Der Text der Aristotelischen 
Rhetorik (1971), p. 70, referring to B. Schneider, Die 
mirtelalterlichen griechisch-lateinischen Vbersetzungen 
der Aristotelischen Rhetor ik (1971). 


have taken for granted the somewhat negative 
result of the enquiry so far without going over all 
the ground he has traversed with Steiner. But he 
must acknowledge that the conclusions reached 
are very much those which he himself would be 
willing to accept, and will hope that the argument 
will convince other readers of different philo¬ 
sophical sympathies. 

Now follows a 60-page chapter on "The Claims 
of Theory.” Of the various general theories sur¬ 
veyed the most helpful is that ot John Dryden, who 
distinguishes literal translation, free translation 
and an intermediate kind. Goethe offers a similar 
tripartite scheme, but relates each of his three types 
of translation to a different phase in a nation’s 
cultural development. It might be more useful 
to modify Dryden’s scheme not by introducing 
the notion of chronology, but by using that of 
purpose. A translation made simply to communi¬ 
cate a factual content will tend to literalism; one 
made for purely literary purposes will tend to 
freedom; one made for mixed purposes will tend 
to belong to the intermediate kind. 

Some literary translators interested in content 
have evolved a systematic method of literal 
translation, by which words and phrases are 
constantly rendered in the same way. Steiner 
curiously fails to mention the first important 
European translation, the version of the Old 
Testament known as the Septuagint that was 
made by Alexandrian Jews during the third 
century B.C., according to tradition on the orders 
of King Ptolemy Philadelphus. The Aramaic 
and Greek terminology of translation used by 
contemporary writers with reference to this work 
fits with his insistence that translation is itself a 
kind of interpretation. 2 Yet the translators 
closely followed the wording of the original. The 
medieval translators of Aristotle rendered him so 
closely and so consistently that it has proved 
possible to restore a lost Greek manuscript from 
a Latin version with every confidence that the 
restoration is correct. 3 

Poetry offers difficulties to the translator 
which prose, unless it is markedly poetical prose, 
seldom presents. But not all poetical translations 
are free renderings. Steiner quotes Dante, Rilke, 
and Nabokov as defenders of a literal method. 
Holderlin’s translation of Pindar, which was not 
published in the poet’s lifetime, is so literal that 
it has been debated whether it was really intended 
as a translation, and not as a kind of crib made 
for the writer’s private use. Steiner rightly regards 
it as a remarkable translation; but he does not 
remark what seems to me a fact of great interest, 
that despite its fidelity,to the original it remains, 
like all its author’s work, profoundly German 
and romantic. The literal method has produced 
few satisfying renderings of poetry—Browning’s 
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Agamemnon (which Steiner discusses at some 
length) and Nabokov’s Eugene Onegin (the 
famous attack on it by Edmund Wilson is not 
mentioned here) are cases in point. On the whole it 
remains true that a translation of a poem is either 
a bad poem or an unfaithful rendering. Steiner dis¬ 
cusses a translation by Rilke of a poem by the 
16th-century writer Louise Lab6. Rilke’s version 
is, as Steiner says, a “more important” poem than 
the original; but the peculiar charm and naivety 
of the original is not rendered. Rilke’s version is 
his own, and is a thing of beauty. But one cannot 
help feeling that his action in writing it is in 
questionable taste. Since antiquity poets have 
claimed the right to make what they can of other 
poets’ work. But if they make use of it, they run 
the risk of exciting this kind of feeling. 

Steiner’s discussion of theories ends with a 
commendably sceptical conclusion: he thinks the 
hope expressed by modern theorists of “a pro¬ 
gressive systematisation, of an advance from local 
inventory and insight to generality and theoretic 
stability” is a delusion. A careful discussion,with 
much neuro-physiological detail, of the possi¬ 
bility of a theory of language leads him to 
conclude that without a theory of language 
there can be no theory of translation. 

The practical section of the book begins at 
p. 296; 118 pages on “The Hermeneutic Move¬ 
ment” are followed by 56 pages on “Topologies 
of Culture.” Steiner offers a fourfold division of 
what he calls the hermeneutic movement necessary 
to produce translation. First initiative, trust; then 
aggression (“the second move ... is incursive 
and extractive”, which reminds me disagreeably 
of a visit to the dentist, though I suppose a 
sexual analogy rather than a medical analogy is 
intended); then incorporation; and finally restitu¬ 
tion. This somewhat scholastic classification does 
not seem to me particularly helpful; but it serves 
as a framework for the concrete treatment of 
actual examples, which after so much theorising 
brings life. 

A S AN ANATOMIST OF TRANSLATION Steiner 
has certain limitations. His main strength 
lies in his three chief languages. Dante is often 
quoted, but there is little handling of later 
Italian (nor, surprisingly in such an expert in 
Neo-Marxist literary criticism, does Steiner seem 
to know the Italian Neo-Marxists). There is no 
sign of direct acquaintance with Spanish, or 
Russian, or modern Greek. 4 Steiner does his 

4 Kirnon Friar’s magnificent translation of the 
Odyssey of Nikos Kazantzakis would supply an 
anatomist of translation with valuable material. Friar 
has described his intimate collaboration with Kazant- 
zakis himself in the Journal of Modern Literature, 
Vol. II, no. 2 (1971-2), p. 215 f. 
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best to deal with the problem of Chinese, but 
clearly lacks direct experience of the structural 
differences that separate this and other Oriental 
languages from the languages of Europe. He 
quotes Ezra Pound and Arthur Waley, and gives 
an appalling extract from a ponderous German 
rendering of Wang Wei by one Hans Bethge but 
not the new Wang Wei by Walter Robinson,* a 
scholar who can write poetry. He deals with 
several translations and imitations of Greek and 
Latin poems but without going deeply into the 
specific differences between these languages and 
those of modern Europe. Greek and Roman 
metre is fundamentally different from ours, since 
it depends on the quantities of vowels, not on 
stress, accent, or rhyme, and this means that many 
of its subtlest effects can hardly be indicated in 
translation. Here is a topic which I find more 
directly relevant to the central issue than much of 
the abstract theorising to which Steiner has 
devoted so much space. 

But we must be grateful to Steiner for what he 
has given us, for it amounts to a good deal. His 
wide knowledge, acute intelligence and marked 
sensitivity to the nuances of poetical expression 
are everywhere in evidence. He deals entertain¬ 
ingly with travesties: with the sham Italian 
medievalism of Rossetti, with LittrC’s rendering 
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of Dante into medieval French and Borchardt’s 
rendering of him into medieval German. One 
of the best sections is devoted to the French 
struggle against Shakespeare. It reminds one of 
the price paid by French literature for its attain¬ 
ment to classic excellence during the 17th 
century; it lost a quality which of the great 
writers of that time only JLa Fontaine knew how 
to keep. Mallarmd and his contemporaries 
worked desperately to recover it; Rimbaud inter¬ 
mittently succeeded. The late Dikran Garabedian, 
whose literal version of Shak&peare’s sonnets 
into the French of Shakespeare’s contempor¬ 
aries* might interest Steiner, felt about French 
poetry after 1600 what Talleyrand felt about 
French life after 1789. Steiner is severe (as it 
seems to me, justly) about archaism in trans¬ 
lation, which he thinks seldom comes off. I 
share his dislike for the sham Biblicism of 
Jowett’s Plato ; the valuable time lately devoted 
by a group of scholars under a learned editor to 
purging this work of its howlers might have been 
better spent on a replacement. I wonder what 
Steiner would say about the rendering of 
Herodotus into Biblical English by J. Enoch 
Powell. He admirably discusses two versions of 
Shakespeare’s 87th sonnet by Stefan George and 
Karl Kraus. His analysis of several versions of 
a wonderful passage from the account of Priam’s 
visit to Achilles in the last book of the Iliad 
lends substance to his judgment that though 
Pope’s Iliad is a great poem in its own right no 
translation of this author gives more than a 
slight notion of the impact made by the original. 

S teiner remarks that “it is only lately that the 
translator—such as Constance Garnett, C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff, Arthur Waley—has been emerg¬ 
ing from a background of indistinct servitude.” 

Anyone who knows what wages publishers pay 
to translators, and what miserable hacks they 
are consequently often forced to employ, will 
know the reason for this. Gifted writers whose 
bent lies towards translation are often treated 
little better than such hacks. Stephen Mac- 
Kenna, whose wonderful translation of Plotinus 
he justly praises (and from whose journal he 
quotes some interesting remarks) almost starved 
in order to complete his work. Some major 
European writers cannot be properly appreciated 
by English readers unable to read them in the 
original, because good English translations do 
not exist. As for Constance Garnett, she does not 
deserve her place on Steiner’s list. Years ago 
Sir Isaiah Berlin pointed out that she turned all 

• Penguin Books (1973)1 

• The Sonnets of Shakespeare translated into 
French Regular“ Sonnets, Clarendon Press (1964). 
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the Russian authors whom she translated into 
the same grey, flat, muddy prose. No one reading 
Dostoevsky in her version would guess that he 
is often very funny; now that we have David 
Magarshack’s translations, hers are no longer 
needed. Thomas Mann cannot possibly be appre¬ 
ciated by a reader who knows him only in the 
ponderous and frequently inaccurate renderings of 
Mrs H. T. Lowe-Porter; not long ago a really good 
version of some of the short stories was published 
in America, but had to be withdrawn as a result 
of legal action. Some good translations of great 
writers are not as wholly satisfactory as they are 
thought to be. Scott Moncrieff’s Proust is 
certainly far better than the continuation by 
Stanley Schiff; but when I have compared sections 
of it with the original 1 have been less impressed 
than I expected. His weakness is a tiresome kind 
of New Statesman competition cleverness, which 
is reflected in the catchpenny titles. How can he 
have rendered “Aux Ombres des Jeunes Filles en 
Fleurs” by ‘‘Within a Budding Grove”, when 
Tennyson offered “A Rosebud Garden of Girls”? 
But when Moncrieff was writing one was hardly 
allowed to mention Tennyson. Arthur Waley 


was a great scholar as well as a remarkable 
writer, and his rendering of The Tale of Genji is 
a great achievement; but those competent to 
judge tell me that it has a thick patina of mod¬ 
ernity. 

The law of copyright ought not to limit 
people’s right to offer new translations of books 
that deserve to be looked at from the point of 
view of more than one translator. Translators 
should be properly paid, but before being paid 
at all they should be carefully selected, for one 
small qualification they should have is an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the language of the original. 
Corvo once agreed to meet a man called Sholto 
Douglas in a Brighton hotel and translate the 
Greek epigrammatist Meleager. When they got 
there, each found that the other knew no Greek. 
But this did not prevent the version from ap¬ 
pearing. I have reviewed at least one translation 
by a translator no better qualified than they were. 

The cause of translation will be greatly 
furthered by the existence of this learned and 
intelligent Anatomy, from whose study all 
readers, and not only intending translators, will 
greatly profit. 


A Deeply Flawed Hero 

On Skidelsky’s Biography of Mosley —By Vernon Bogdanor 


T he terrible realities of the 20th century im¬ 
pose peculiar and severe obligations upon 
the writer of contemporary history. Such obliga¬ 
tions press particularly hard upon anyone 
attempting a biography of the leader of a totali¬ 
tarian movement. Men such as Hitler and Stalin 
are likely to be seen as so uniquely repulsive that 
the imaginative sympathy necessary to the suc¬ 
cessful biographer will be entirely lacking. Yet 
without some attempt at understanding even the 
most distasteful protagonists upon the con¬ 
temporary stage, history can be nothing more 
than a collection of dry bones. Some questions 
are answered—what happened, when and where. 
But the vital explanations—why? how could it 
happen?—are not resolved. History becomes 
chronicle rather than interpretation. 

History, however, imposes upon us a con¬ 
flicting obligation; the avoidance of special 
pleading. Political apologia, written directly at 
the behest of a tyrannical ideology, is likely to 
convince only the politically uneducated or the 

1 Leopold Labedz, "Deutscher as Historian and 
Prophet”, Survey (No. 41, April 1962), p. 143. 


immature. But of course, there are much subtler 
kinds of special pleading—more devious and 
more dangerous. There is, for example, that 
special pleading which results from omission of 
facts whose introduction would disturb the 
picture that is being painted. In 1947 Christopher 
Hill succeeded in writing a book entitled Lenin 
and the Russian Revolution without discussing 
Leon Trotsky’s role in the revolution. The late 
Isaac Deutscher attempted to extenuate Stalin 
on the grounds of historical necessity; and he 
presented Trotsky as an apostle of political 
freedom and quasi-liberal virtue. For Deutscher, 
Trotsky was heroic but Stalin was necessary. 
“His vision of Soviet affairs is essentially sim¬ 
plistic”, as Leopold Labedz observed, “Despite 
the difference in political sophistication, it does 
not deviate alt that much from that of the ‘Red 
Dean’ Hewlett Johnson. . . .” l 

E. H. Carr, a very different case, has been 
attacked for abasing himself before the facts of 
power, both in his pre-War justification of 
appeasement, The Twenty Year Crisis, and in his 
History of Soviet Russia. Carr has been accused 
of over-emphasising those aspects of Soviet 
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history which led to the triumph of the 
Bolsheviks, and underemphasising the ideas and 
importance of opposition groups. Of the first 
volume of his History of Soviet Russia , Isaiah 
Berlin wrote: “if Mr Carr’s remaining volumes 
equal this impressive opening, they will con¬ 
stitute the most monumental challenge of our 
time to that ideal of impartiality and objective 
truth and even-handed justice in the writing of 
history which is most deeply embedded in the 
European liberal tradition.” 

These approaches to history, then, may ail be 
seen as challenges to liberal historiography, and 
indeed to the justice that is the very least the de¬ 
feated and the dead have the right to demand of us. 

These reflections are provoked by the appear¬ 
ance of Robert Skidelsky’s biography of Oswald 
Mosley.* Skidelsky is a fine historian whose first 
book Politicians and the Slump (1967) dealt with 
the unemployment policy of the 1929-31 Labour 
Government. In that book. Sir Oswald Mosley 
was “the hero, as he deserves to be.” Sir Oswald 
is also the hero—a deeply flawed hero, but a hero 
none the less—of this biography. “It is time”, 
argues Skidelsky, “that the case for Mosley was 
made by the historian”—although, of course, the 

* Oswald Mosley. By Robert Skidelsky. Macmillan, 
£6.95. 

* Although it succeeded in convincing a large 
number of reviewers in the quality press. The con¬ 
tinuing correspondence in The Times during October 
1968, initiated by Bernard Levin, revealed a shocking 
derogation of duty on the part of many journalists. 

4 It is perhaps for this reason that the critics found 
themselves divided on the question of bias. It was no 
doubt to be expected that Mr A. J. P. Taylor, who 
regards Mosley as “a superb political thinker, the best 
[jic] of our age”, should find (Observer, 6 April) the 
biography “ruthless over the Fascist period, bringing 
out to the full [italics added] its violence and anti¬ 
semitism. ...” Michael Ratcliffe in The Times, 
Rudolf Klein in New Society , and so shrewd a judge as 
Robert Blake in The Sunday Times, all found the book 
perfectly fair. Sir Oswald himself was understandably 
“happy to recall that when he [Skidelsky] began it 
never occurred to me he would reach conclusions 
often favourable.. . . ( Spectator, 5 April), especially as 
it gave him the opportunity to reiterate on BBC-TV 
his conviction that the Jews were, in the early 1930s, 
“powerful”, “on top”, and pressing for war. 

Professor John Vincent’s review in the Times 
Literary Supplement (A April) was idiosyncratic—in two 
charmingly parochial analogies he saw the Durham 
Miners’ Gala as “the nearest English equivalent to the 
Nuremberg rally”, and Mosley’s anti-Semitism as 
comparable only to Left-wing prejudice against the 
aristocracy. Nevertheless Vincent noticed two sources 
of bias in the biography. First, selectivity in the use of 
evidence—Skidelsky, he claimed "does a good job in 
taking suspect anti-Fascist evidence to pieces. He is 
rather less enterprising in taking Fascist partisan 
accounts to pieces, or in digging up evidence damning 
the Fascists....” Secondly, Vincent noticed Skidel¬ 
sky’s persistent attempt to separate the actions of 
Mosley from those of the Bl/F; and this he saw as 
having “apologetic significance.” 


only case that the historian is required to make is 
not for or against an individual, but for that 
rounded view of reality which constitutes histori¬ 
cal truth. 

... In my judgment, sufficient time has now 
elapsed for one to be able to view his life and the 
causes he espoused with both detachment and 
sympathy. If, therefore, this book presents him in 
a more favourable light than that to which many 
readers are accustomed, I can only hope that they 
will see this as his due.... 

• 

Skidelsky does present Mosley’s fascism “in a 
more favourable light” than that to which his 
readers are accustomed; but he also provides him 
with a good deal more than “his due.” 

For this reason, my remarks will be almost 
wholly critical in tone. This is not to deny that 
there are many good things in the biography; 
and indeed for Mosley’s pre-fascist period, 
Skidelsky displays an admirable critical approach 
and independence of judgment. What is so de¬ 
pressing is that at (he very point where such' 
critical discernment is most necessary—in dealing 
with the fascist period—Skidelsky’s judgment 
deserts him. It is for this reason that his bi¬ 
ography is, in the end, inadequate either as an 
explanation of Mosley’s fascism or as an account 
of its nature. For anyone old-fashioned enough 
to believe that some of what Skidelsky calls the 
“ideas and values in whose name Mosley has 
been pilloried” constitute those very values of 
“impartiality and objective truth and even- 
handed justice in the writing of history” of 
which Isaiah Berlin speaks, there is a duty to 
analyse the faults of his biography. 

In his own autobiography. My Life (1968), 
Mosley sought to defend himself against the two 
main charges that have been brought against 
him—anti-Semitism and the use of unprovoked 
political violence. His defence is not remotely 
convincing. 3 Skidelsky’s attempt at rehabilitation 
does not rely upon the crude omissions and dis¬ 
tortions of fact which characterise Sir Oswald’s 
autobiography. He sets out the factual evidence 
accurately, and on the whole, fairly. Indeed one 
remafkable feature of the book is that in it can 
be found the very factual evidence for an alterna¬ 
tive—and, in my view, more satisfactory—view 
of Mosley than the rehabilitation that Skidelsky 
provides. 4 

What gives the book its character of special 
pleading is Skidelsky’s failure to draw the 
appropriate conclusions from the situation of 
European democracy in the 1930s, a failure to 
draw conclusions from evidence that he himself 
provides. At bottom, the defects of the book 
result from a failure o£ the moral imagination 
that is responsible for the desire to rehabilitate 
Mosley, and to offer such a seriously unbalanced 
account of his career. 
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Consider Skidelsky’s account of the most 
contentious elements in Sir Oswald’s career: (1) 
his encouragement of anti-Semitism and political 
violence, and (2) his attitudes to Nazi Germany 
and the Second World War. 

Mosley has always insisted that he was not 
anti-Semitic in the 1930s—“we attack Jews for 
what they do not for what they are. . . . No Jew 
could be attacked on ground of race or religion, 
only for political opinion or action.” Skidelsky 
rightly gives this argument short shrift. He does 
not ignore the fact that Mosley supported and 
gave sustenance to anti-Semitic prejudices. But 
he seems to accept Mosley’s further claim, that 
when he did attack Jews, this was only in self- 
defence. “We did not begin the struggle”, 
claimed Mosley in Blackshirt (October 1936) 
“until we had evidence of its necessity. We did 
not begin—the Jews began.” Skidelsky seems to 
accept the perverse view that the Jews were to 
blame for the campaign against them. “The 
prominence of Jews in the Olympia disturbances 
brought to a head the submerged issue in British 
fascist politics: the Jewish question.” What 
changed the modus vivendi with the Jews 
was (according to Skidelsky) “the attitude of Jews 
themselves, and they must take a large share of 
the blame for what subsequently happened.” 

To back up this, extraordinary assertion, 


Skidelsky quotes the support of A. K. Chesterton, 
a member of the BUF, later founder of the League 
of Empire Loyalists, and later still involved in the 
politics of the National Front. Chesterton, a 
notorious anti-Semite (although, according to 
Skidelsky, he “offered another example of that 
passionate, abstract patriotism so characteristic 
of the BUF"), claimed that “a Jewish body 
calling itself the British Union of Democrats sent 
round van-loads of Jews all over the country 
to break up Blackshirt meetings.” This, claims 
Skidelsky, “may have been the ‘organised band 
of Communists’whom Mosley complained of... 

Such “evidence” is, surely, ludicrously in¬ 
adequate to support Skidelsky’s charge that the 
Jews “must take a large share of the blame” for 
the attacks upon them. In fact, organised Jewry 
was not involved in attempts to break up Fascist 
meetings. The British Board of Deputies wisely 
advised Jews to stay away from Fascist meetings, 
precisely so as not to provoke violence. 

Nevertheless, after the Olympia meeting, “Jews 
were responsible for the next escalation” on the 
grounds that “Police und other reports suggest 
that East End Jews formed a high proportion of 
the demonstrators at Olympia; and threats of a 
similar assault forced the BUF to abandon its 
White City rally planned for August.”11 is, indeed, 
a curious doctrine to hold that the threat of a 
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demonstration by a minority of Jews, not 
officially sanctioned, makes them “responsible” 
for the vile campaign which Mosley unleashed 
against the Jews as a whole. It reminds one of the 
riposte made to the Fascist who argued that “the 
Jews were to blame.” “Yes”, was the reply, 
“the Jews and the motor-cyclists. . ..” “Why the 
motor-cyclists?” inquired the Fascist. “Why the 
Jews?”, was the reply. 

Nor is this all. The BUFmust be seen, not only 
in the context of British politics, but also in the 
context of what was happening in the rest of 
Europe in the 1930s. The apologists for the British 
fascist movement seek to portray a picture of one 
small isolated political movement being broken 
up by “Jews and Communists.” But during the 
1930s, a number of fascist parties arose in Europe, 
many of them involved in anti-Semitism, and all 
of them involved in political violence. The Nazi 
Party, with which the BUF claimed emotional 
sympathy, was of course the prime example, 
but other fascist movements also had ugly 
records of political murder and criminality. In 
the countries in which fascist movements had 
come to power, they had shown no compunction 
in setting up a one-party state, and in liquidating 
political opponents. Out of power such move¬ 
ments had taken the battle to the streets and 
preferred assault and battery to the niceties of 
parliamentary debate. 

Therefore, any ideological movement which 
modelled itself on a European fascist party—uni¬ 
forms, flags, slogans, philosophy—could only 
expect to become the target for heated political 
opposition. In so far as the BUF was not pre¬ 
pared to dissociate itself from the activities of its 
continental counterparts—and it was not—its 
own political predilections have to be judged in 
the context of the actions of these counterparts. 
Skidelsky, in my view, seriously underestimates 
the pro-German orientation of the BUF. From 
the very beginning, the BUF applauded Hitler’s 
actions, and Blackshirt greeted his accession with 
an article, “Hitler, the New Man of Germany”, 
by Sir Oswald Mosley, whose aim was “to mark 
the lesson ... we shall advance to power quicker 
than the Germans.” 

Skidelsky appreciates, of course, that Mosley 
had adopted “a name, a style and a livery that he 
knew to be particularly abhorrent to a section of 
his fellow-countrymen. . . .” But he fails to draw 
the appropriate conclusion from it. Indeed his 
concern to impute responsibility to the Jews for 
the campaign that befell them, leads him to align 
himself with the apologists: 

A Jewish malaise of this time was to be obsessed 
by fascism. If some Jews found it intolerably pro¬ 
voking, they certainly went out of their way to be 


provoked. Fascist meetings drew them as a magnet. 
The very sight of a Blackshirt in uniform was 
enough to make their blood boil. 


M osley’s second defence of his campaign 
against the Jews was that they were seeking 
to drag Britain into war with Germany, a war 
which (according to Sir Oswald) might have 
saved German Jews from persecution, but was 
not in Britain's interests. In a speech at the 
Albert Hall in October 1934, marking the 
beginning of the formal anti-Semitic campaign, 
Mosley declared: “The organised power of 
Jewry, in a racial interest, has consistency striven 
for the last eighteen months and more to foster a 
policy of war. . . .” But already in Blackshirt on 
4 November 1933 (unsigned, but, according to 
Skidelsky, by Mosley) was an article entitled, 
“Shall Jews Drag Britain to War?” 

Skidelsky argues that "Hitler’s initial assault 
on German Jewry had transformed the Jewish 
communities of the world, but particularly of 
America and Britain, into a formidable political 
lobby against Nazi Germany and its foreign 
sympathisers”, and that “There was certainly a 
case to be made out here against allowing the 
terms of public debate on an important foreign- 
policy issue to be unduly influenced by a minority 
ethnic interest.” 

But this, too, is disingenuous. For there is no 
evidence, and Skidelsky provides none, that Jews 
acted in ways that were not an entirely legitimate 
and appropriate part of the democratic process. 
Those Jews who opposed the appeasement of 
Hitler's Germany or favoured a boycott of 
German goods had a perfect right to do so, 
without being subjected to abuse and physical 
attack by Fascists or by anybody else. Skidelsky 
argues that Mosley “had a strong case against 
the Jewish boycott of German goods”; it is 
hard to see how this “case” comes anywhere 
near extenuating, let alone justifying, the anti- 
Semitic campaign. 

But, in any case, in accepting that the Jews 
were “a formidable political lobby”, Skidelsky 
vastly over-exaggerates both the power and co¬ 
hesion of Jewish pressure groups in Britain or 
the United States in the 1930s. Indeed, if the 
Jews were as “formidable” as Skidelsky suggests, 
it is surprising that they were unable to secure a 
relaxation of the immigration laws in favour 
of their persecuted co-religionists in Nazi 
Germany and Eastern Europe. Such a relaxation 
would, of course, have led to the saving of 
countless Jewish lives. But, even after the 
Krystallnacht of 1938, Neville Chamberlain 
could escape, unscathed by any “formidable 
pressure groups”, with the suggestion that 
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Jewish refugees be settled in former German 
colonies in Africa. 5 

Nor is there any evidence of a coordinated 
Jewish attempt to press for war with Germany. 
Of the two most prominent Jewish politicians in 
the 1930s, both declared for appeasement at 
different times. Lord Samuel made a speech in 
the House x>f Lords supporting the Munich 
Agreement and was offered a Cabinet post by 
Neville Chamberlain; and Leslie Hore-Bclisha 
was Secretary of State for War in a Cabinet 
which approved the agreement. A moment’s re¬ 
flection must show that Mosley’s charge, half- 
endorsed by Skidelsky, is quite absurd. Does the 
fact that Jews are being harassed in the USSR 
mean that most Jews are against detente? And 
yet, so easy is it nowadays to fall into thinking 
in stereotypes, that Skidelsky uncritically repeats 
stale innuendoes. 

Skidelsky’s contention is that Mosley finally 
tumbled headlong into anti-Semitism as a result 
of the Jewish boycott of German goods (even 
though, as Skidelsky admits, such a boycott was 


not endorsed by the leading official Jewish 
organisation, the British Board of Deputies>, As 
a result of what A. K. Chesterton called Mosley's: 
“thorough research” into the question, he be¬ 
came consciously and avowedly anti-Semitic. If 
Mosley was persuaded by Chesterton that the 
Jews dominated British national life in the 1930s, 
he was clearly so credulous that it is difficult to 
see why anyone should ever have wished to take 
him seriously as a politician. The alternative is 
to argue that Mosley used anti-Semitism in a 
thoroughly unscrupulous way to win support 
for his political movement. Skidelsky inclines to 
the latter conclusion. He fails to note, however, 
that Mosley’s policy towards the Jews, to be put 
into practice when he came to power—first, de¬ 
privation of citizenship and then enforced 
deportation—happened also to parallel that of 
Hitler, (called by Sir Oswald “that singularly 
shrewd and lucid intellect”) before he settled 
upon the "Final Solution” of total extermination. 
And in Blackshirt (20 June 1936) the following 
piece of doggerel was published: 


• See Henry L. Feingold, The Politics of Rescue 
(1970) which provides a devastating indictment of the 
inactivity of the Roosevelt Administration on this 
issue. But the response of the British Government 
was, on the whole, a generous one. Sec A. J. Sherman, 
Island Refuge (London, 1973). 


We'll raise the golden fasces high 
Beneath their shade all Jews shall die. 

To the charge of using unprovoked political 
violence, Mosley’s reply has always been that the 
BUF acted only in self-defence against the 
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threats of Communists and Jews to break up his 
meetings and processions, and thus to deprive 
him of his rights to “free speech.” Skidelsky 
shows that the Communist Party did aim to 
break up BUF meetings, and did indeed endorse 
a general tactic of breaking up opponents* 
meetings long before the BUF appeared upon 
the scene. Although he does not accept the 
apologist's view that such threats exonerate 
Mosley, he strives to give Sir Oswald the benefit 
of the doubt, even where there can be no doubt. 

In particular, Skidelsky fails to appreciate the 
scale and intensity of the violence which Mosley 
engendered. He writes: “The nearest parallel to 
Mosley . . . was the young Lloyd George, in full 
cry against the Boer War. There was ... an even 
greater violence: for example, a man was killed 
at Lloyd George's Birmingham meeting of 1901 
Of course, the fact of one death shows nothing 
about the nature and extent of the violence; 
otherwise, the recent death of the student 
Stephen Gately in Red Lion Square could be 
used to show that the “National Front”—or the 
“International Marxists”—were responsible for 
more unprovoked political violence than the 
BUF in the whole of the 1930s. Skidelsky quotes 
the views of eye-witnesses of the notorious 
Olympia meeting; but does not realise how 
Blackshirt violence added a new dimension to 
British politics. To take just two examples from 
many: 

A man in the arena got up and shouted ‘That’s a 
lie.’ A squad of fifteen Blackshirts dragged him 
across several rows of scats, knocked turn to the 
floor and kicked him, repeatedly, apparently in the 
face. Daily Telegraph, 12 June 1934. 

... 1 saw a man lying on the ground obviously 
powerless and done for, being mercilessly kicked 
and horribly handled by a group of certainly not 
fewer than eight and probably ten or twelve 
Blackshirts. Gerald Barry, Editor of the News 
Chronicle , in a BBC broadcast, 8 June 1934. 

Such calculated and brutal violence, deliberately 
inflicted, is very different from the rowdyism 
met with by Lloyd George and even from the 
deplorable street tactics of the Communists; nor 
can it be used to justify Skidelsky *s extraordinary 
conclusion that the Blackshirts “on the whole .. . 
acquitted themselves with aplomb in many diffi¬ 
cult situations, and often with conspicuous 
courage”; and that as regards violence, Mosley 
“in this respect was as much, if not more, sinned 
against than sinning.” It was, indeed, the relishing 

• Colin Cross, The Fascists in Britain (1961), p. 116. 

, f Mosley now believes that Hitler “in the final 
period had no sense of moral law or of the limitations 
>f the will" (Afy Life, p. 371). Some may believe that 
here was no need to wait fpr Hitler's ,s final period” 

:o appreciate that. 


of violence for its own sake that constitutes per¬ 
haps the most repellent feature and distinguishing 
mark of European fascism. 

Skidelsky mentions that the Roehm purge, the 
so-called “Night of the Long Knives” in Ger¬ 
many, occurred three weeks after the Olympia 
meeting, and “artificially associating the two 
events and the two movements” served to fuel 
liberal fears. But he, rather inexplicably, fails to 
mention that Blackshirt, the BUF’s journal and 
Mosley’s creation, endorsed Hitler’s actions; 
as indeed it continued, on the whole, to do, 
until and beyond the outbreak of war.* 


T he scale of Fascist violence led the 
National Government to legislate the 
Public Order Act of 1936 prohibiting the wearing 
of political uniforms and proscribing “quasi¬ 
military organisations”; it also gave to chief 
police officers the power to ban processions for 
up to three months with the consent of the Home 
Secretary. Skidelsky does not commit himself 
as to whether “the natural consequence” of the 
actions of Mosley and the BUF was to provoke a 
disturbance of the peace, which, in accordance 
with the doctrine of Wise v. Dunning (1902), 
would have justified prosecution. He argues: “The 
question is complicated by the fact that his 
[Mosley’s] effort to convert some people entailed 
attacking others, but this is, after all, what 
political controversy is about.” 

Skidelsky is also concerned to rehabilitate 
Mosley’s foreign policy position in the 1930s. 
Indeed, he argues that “Churchill and Mosley 
represented the two logical choices facing 
Britain in the 1930s. Mosley’s olfered the best 
hope of peace; Churchill’s the best hope of 
winning a war.” 7 Such an interpretation derives 
such cogency as it has from a view of Hitler’s 
ambitions obtained, in part, from Mein Kampf 
(where Hitler claims his goals to be limited to 
expansion in the East) and, in part, from the 
“revisionist” A. J. P. Taylor’s Origins of the 
Second World War and his biography of Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Of the many weaknesses of this view, perhaps 
the most glaring is to assume that Britain would 
have been able to resist Nazi domination after 
Hitler had satisfied his appetite for Lebensraum 
in the East. Mosley, Beaverbrook, and A. J. P. 
Taylor all believed that a Britain which had 
massively rearmed could afford to pursue an 
isolationist foreign policy; the implication being 
that the main fault with appeasement was that it 
was never properly followed through. But, given 
the narrow margin by which Britain survived in 
1940, one may legitimately doubt the “revision¬ 
ist” contention that Britain could have survived 
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in the face of a Nazi Germany that, having 
conquered the whole of Eastern Europe, was in 
a position to exploit the vast natural resources 
of the U.S.S.R. 

In fact, as Alan Bullock has noted, the question 
of whether Britain could have survived in a Nazi* 
dominated Europe did not arise since 

... it was Hitler who took the initiative in turn¬ 
ing the formal state of war between Germany and 
the Western Powers into a real war. On 9 October 
[1939] he produced a memorandum in which he 
argued that instead of waiting to see whether the 
Western Powers would back their formal declara¬ 
tion of war with effective force, Germany should 
seize the initiative and make an all-out attack on 
the French and the British, thereby removing once 
and for all the limitations on Germany’s freedom 
of action. ... It was Hitler who decided that 
enough was not enough, that the war must go on.* 

It is a pity that Skidelsky does not deal with 
this argument which casts considerable doubt on 
the plausibility of Mosley’s position; Skidelsky’s 
defence here approaches the queasy borderline 
dividing biographical charity from special 
pleading. 

It is impossible, clearly, to be sure whether 
Mosley was, as many believe, a potential traitor; 
whether, in the event of Hitler’s invasion of 
Britain, he would have collaborated with the 
enemy. Skidelsky argues that he would not so 
have done, claiming that the motives for col¬ 
laboration were strongest for fascists living in 
small states such as Norway, Holland, or 
Sweden, whose only prospect of power was as 
representatives of a Nazi-dominated Europe. 

Such an argument totally disregards the record 
of fascists in one “large state” which Hitler did 
succeed in conquering, namely France; and there 
domestic Fascists proved, on the whole, to be 
eager collaborators. Such collaboration was, of 
course, of tremendous advantage to the Nazis in 
that it gave them a powerful source of leverage 
against the Vichy regime. For, if Petain and 
Laval refused to collaborate to the satisfaction 
of the Germans they could always point to 
Jacques Doriot waiting in the wings. It may be 
that Mosley would not have played the same role 
as Doriot; but since nobody could know for 
certain, it must have been right and proper for 
the British Government, threatened by invasion 
in 1940, to insure against the possibility. 

P erhaps the worst feature of the book 
is its systematic distortion of standards of 
moral judgment. Skidelsky uses euphemisms to 
exonerate Mosley from the worst of the charges 


* Alan Bullock, Hitler and the Origins of the Second 
World War (British Academy Lecture, 1967), pp. 
283-4. 
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made against him, at the same time severely casti¬ 
gating those foolhardy enough to fall foul of his 
hero. Mosley’s anti-Semitism is referred to as 
“intellectual and moral carelessness”, and the 
playing of the Horst Wessel Lied at Mosley’s Ox¬ 
ford meeting as “not perhaps auspicious.” But 
Manny Shinwell was “viperish” in attacking 
Mosley’s defection from the Labour Party; Com¬ 
mander Locker-Lampson was “obsessional”; the 
opposition to Mosley’s release from prison in 
1943 was “mean and squalid”; and in excluding 
Mosley from public life, Britain (in Skidelsky’s 
view) was being deprived of “an original and 
distinctive voice from the political dialogue” which 
was “a particular loss to the nation as the great 
issue was joined between peace and war.” 

The effect of Skidclsky’s interpretation is 
to provide a modest, but undeserved, rehabilita¬ 
tion of Sir Oswald. It is a pity that Skidelsky 
does not take sufficiently seriously the pos¬ 
sibility that Mosley was driven to Fascism, 
not by the comparatively humane motives which 
he attributes to him, but by inherent defects of 
character. These defects were clearly apparent 
and were indeed identified when Mosley was 
still a member of the labour Party, viz. in the 
Smethwick by-election of 1926, when The Times 
(13 December 1926) referred to him as “one on 
whose behalf nightly scenes of disorder are 
enacted.” In fact there are (and perhaps always 
have been) two sides to Mosley’s character—the 
civilised and courteous political thinker, and 
the vicious admirer of Nazi Germany and of the 
Teddy Boys, characterised by Mosley as “fine 
types”, who attacked coloured immigrants in 
the late 1950s. Because Skidelsky does not take 
this latter aspect of Mosley’s character seriously 
enough, he is unable to offer a convincing 
explanation of Sir Oswald’s transition to Fascism. 
Such an explanation would, in my view, cast 
serious doubt upon the “lost leader” thesis. 

W hy has a young historian as well-trained as 
Robert Skidelsky found himself caught up in 
such u web of mistaken judgments and mis¬ 
interpretations? In part, surely, the answer is a 
generational one. As the inter-War years recede 
from memory, so a new generation is tempted, 
understandably, enough, to raise the banner of 
historical revisionism. But the danger involved in 
any charitable revision of Fascism is that of 
ignoring the ideological and moral threat which 
it offered to the values of Western society. 
Skidelsky appears to accept, with one part of his 
mind, the myth that there was something “heroic” 
about the Fascist revolt; otherwise, why should 
he speak of Blackshirts acting with “aplomb” 
and "often with conspicuous courage”? But, 
in truth, there was little that was heroic about 


the Blackshirts, the squadristi, or the S.S., or 
about their respective leaders. The aged Mosley 
may now appear too unlikely a figure ever to have 
gone down the whole vile path which was beck¬ 
oning; but to underestimate Fascism’s capacity 
for evil and to argue a case “for the defence” of a 
Fascist leader, without acquiring what Hugh 
Trevor-Roper has called the “stereoscopic vision” 
that alone can provide historical objectivity, is to 
involve oneself disastrously in a failure of the 
historical imagination. It is sad that the talents 
of a fine historian have been so wasted. 

Well-written as it is, Skidelsky’s biography 
unwittingly provides ammunition to those who 
seek to deny the realities of Fascism in the 1930s; 
for whereas few will be influenced by Sir Oswald’s 
own apologia, there will be many who will find 
themselves led astray by Skidelsky’s heady con¬ 
coction. Indeed Skidelsky expresses the hope that 
a “better appreciation” of the past “may lessen 
the inhibition of the present against allowing 
Mosley’s voice to be heard on any issue affecting 
the future.” The exclusion of Mosley from the 
contemporary dialogue is, he claims, “both 
mean and unwise.” 

Croce may have been wrong in arguing that 
“All history is contemporary history”, but it 
would be a mistake to ignore the contemporary 
relevance of the history of Fascism, and excessively 
complacent to believe that the preconditions of 
Fascism and racial politics have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Echoing Mosley’s argument that 
Jewish citizens must refrain from exercising such 
legitimate democratic rights as are enjoyed by 
their fellow-nationals, Arab states attempt to 
stimulate a Western boycott of Jewish banks and 
stores. A new generation, feeling neither guilt nor 
responsibility for the Holocaust, may be more 
willing to tolerate the substitution by the more 
unscrupulous members of the Left of “the Jews” 
for "Zionists” (or the “paid agents” of either or 
both) in their ritual slogans. Such arguments may 
well come to the fore amongst those who blame 
Israeli intransigence, or even the fact of her 
existence, for the energy crisis of the West. 

The energy crisis itself and the economic diffi¬ 
culties which it brings in its train may herald the 
break-up of post-War consensus politics. The 
collapse of prospects of economic growth in 
Britain and the fear of an American depression 
are likely to lead to new strains upon the body 
politic. It may well be that the social conflicts of 
the 1930s will reappear, albeit in altered form. 
A petit-bourgeoisie ruined by inflation and a 
working class trapped by unemployment clearly 
offer splendid opportunities for a political 
demagogue of the Mosley type. The secret activi¬ 
ties of General Sir Walter Walker and his home¬ 
grown vigilantes, and the street violence of the 
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“Shrewsbury Two” (one of whom was a member 
of the right-wing National Front before becoming 
a martyr of the Trade Union Left) may presage 
the growth of deeper hatreds. Britain now has a 
sizable population of coloured immigrants, and 
it is surely not difficult to foresee one target to 
which these hatreds might be directed. 


The contemporary historian, then, bears more ‘ 
than ever an inescapable moral responsibility to 
avoid bearing false witness. Should he be deficient 
in the exercise of that responsibility, he would do , 
well to ponder Swift’s dictum, ‘‘I never wonder 
to see Men wicked, but I often wonder to see 
them not ashamed. ...” 


Exiles 

New Fiction—By Jonathan Raban 


T here is such a strong family likeness 
between Joyce and John McGahern that it 
is almost too obvious to be worth remarking on. 
To wander from McGahern’s new novel. The 
Leave taking,* into Portrait of the Artist, Exiles, 
and the first hundred or so pages of Ulysses is 
like listening to four movements of a single 
symphony. There arc changes of pace and 
emphasis and key, but the theme, whatever 
variations are played upon it, remains essentially 
the same; and McGahern’s and Joyce's prose 
styles bleed imperceptibly into one another like 
the voices of kissing-cousins. 

“History”, announced Stephen Dedalus to his 
headmaster Mr Deasy, “is a nightmare from 
which I am trying to awake.” The Leavetaking 
opens on the playground of another suburban 
Dublin school, with another Nestor-like head¬ 
master called Mr Maloney, and another young 
man trying to awake from his past, from the 
engulfing abstraction of being Irish. He has no 
name, nor—except to her father, who calls her 
Jsobel—does the American divorcee whom he 
has married in an English registry office. As “1” 
and “She” they stand in for everyone who has 
sought a private peace on the far side of History 
where neither Ireland nor America, two nations 
twinned in their power to suffocate their children, 
can reach them. Unlike Stephen, McGahern’s 
teacher needs to be dismissed before he can take 
his leave. His marriage is not recognised by the 
Church, and at eight in the evening the priest 
will hand him a formal notice of termination of 
contract. It is a solution for which dozens of 
Irish writers have craved: the hero of The Lcave- 


1 The Leavetaking. By John McGahern. Faber, 
£2.50. 


taking does not have to go through the anguish 
of rejecting his history; his history gives him the 
sack. 

Between that afternoon on the playground 
and the evening interview with the priest, the 
novel rehearses a private past which is also a 
public history, a chronicle so Irish that it turns 
into an anatomy of the emotional pathology of 
Ireland. Its movements are too formal to be 
properly called flashbacks; rather, they are like 
phases in a ritual. As in a Mass, it passes from 
confession and absolution to communion and 
benediction. Recurring images continually chime 
through it. The hands of clocks are stopped, or 
lurch from one minute to the next; gulls wheel 
and clatter down for scraps of bread—greedy 
shadows in turmoil, an Irish nation in miniature. 
Engaged in this wolfish parody of communion, 
even the gulls seem like descendants of the birds 
which Stephen fed with scraps of cake from 
O’Connell Bridge in Ulysses. 

The shadows sweep over the concrete, violent and 
very fast; and I search for one slow shadow to 
follow before turning to the air, where the violent 
sweep of the shadows is reflected in a white frenzy 
above as it nears to when they can fall on the scraps 
of bread. (The Leavetaking) 

Looking down he saw flapping strongly, wheeling 
between the gaunt quay walls, gulls. . . . They 
wheeled lower. Looking for grub.... 

Wait. Those poor birds. 

He halted again and bought from the old apple- 
woman two Banbury cakes for a penny and broke 
the brittle paste and threw its fragments down into 
the LifTey. See that? The gulls swooped silently two, 
then all, from their heights, pouncing on prey. Gone. 
Every morsel. 

Aware of their greed and cunning he shook the 
powdery crumb from his hands. They never 
expected that. Manna. (Ulysses) 
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Here, as so often in The Leavetaking, McOahern’s 
writing works in collusion with Joyce’s, drawing 
strength from the echoes it evokes. It is not a case 
of imitation or pastiche so much as a bold state¬ 
ment of a common concern. At his best, 
McGahern writes so beautifully that he leaves 
one in no doubt of his equality with Joyce: the 
similarities between the two writers spring from 
a sense of tradition which is thoroughly and 
profoundly shared. And that is something which 
one is so unused to encountering in 20th-century 
literature that it is tempting to mistake what is 
really a glory for a shabby vice. 

For the novel’s formality, its assured serious¬ 
ness, its air of ritual are dependent on this 
conviction that it is possible to share a history and 
a language. Every phrase gathers weight and dark¬ 
ness from the past on which it feeds so con¬ 
fidently. The heart of the book is the sequence in 
which the child watches his mother die of cancer 
and spies from a distance on her funeral. It is 
written with extraordinary purity and exactitude 
and it makes the desolation which it records at 
once fiercely unique to the child in the novel and 
universal. It would be barbarous to give a 
quotation from it, but it should be said that its 
rhythm is as stately as that of a requiem, its 
vocabulary has a dignified simplicity, yet it is 
always miraculously alert to the particular. A 
wren flitting among the branches of a laurel 
interweaves with the mourners and altar boys, 
bringing the general tragedy of everybody’s dying 
into sudden unbearable sharp focus. McGahern 
has a genius—and that word does not overstate 
what he docs—for mediating between the deep 
currents of feeling which belong to myth and 
history and the exact texture of the moment, seen 
so freshly that it comes off the page in a vivid 
cluster of sensations. 


A s long as The Leavetaking stays in Ireland, it 
reads like a masterpiece. Its landscapes, set in 
Leitrim and Dublin, build up powerfully, soaked 
in the grey drizzle of Catholicism and its priest¬ 
hood. The young man and the boy he once was 
grow from this dank country mutinously and 
inevitably. When people talk, they do so in 
sentences as brief and formalised as versicles and 
responses. Every paragraph of McGahem’s 
writing is able to draw on a deep reservoir of 
nuance. 

But, quite unexpectedly, the novel suddenly 
goes adrift when it moves to London and the 
love affair with the American girl. One symptom 
of this is the new explanatory amplitude in the 
dialogue. When the girl is met in the bar where 
the man has taken a temporary job, she talks 
about her bullying father. 


“It’s not an easy story to tell, in fact it’s fairly 
incredible, and it’s very American in spite of its 
European base. He lives in a big house in Holland 
Park. He has an English wife younger than I am, 
two kids, half-sisters of mine. He works—if you 
can call it work—as an interior decorator, but that’s 
just a distraction, a lifelong obsession with rooms. 
The real money comes from an older woman who’s 
been infatuated with him for years and whom he 
treats abominably. They have a flat they share in 
Mayfair, with servants. He has a bachelor flat in 
St James’s as well....” 

m 

We have been suddenly ejected from that world 
where everything is known, and needs only to be 
hinted at to come alive, into a place, a country, 
a state of mind, where everything needs to be 
explained. And McGahern, so brilliant on the 
familiar, turns out to be surprisingly clumsy when 
it comes to dealing with strangers. He simply 
has very little gift for making people talk outside 
the phatic code of the family. And Ireland in his 
work is a vast extended family of dull relations 
who know too much about each other for their 
own comfort. England, a neutral territory, is a 
place of long creaking sentences and in¬ 
comprehensible characters. The girl’s father, who 
gets too much space to himself in the crucial 
middle of the book, is a ramshackle creation out 
of cultural science fiction, a bug-eyed monster. 
The girl herself is too beautiful, too tender, too 
evanescent to be real; a dream or a muse rather 
than a person. 

On things —the feel of walking on a street or 
sitting in a room—McGahern’s splendour is 
undiminished. But this leads to some very odd 
effects indeed. One watches a real cigarette and a 
real glass of beer in ghostly motion against a 
background of real furniture and a real floor. 
But the people who activate these objects arc at 
best smeary, at worst transparent. It is as if out 
of Ireland they had ceased to exist except as 
shadows in suits of clothes. 

Yet The Leavetaking asserts a quite opposite 
truth: that only by leaving can life begin. Its 
moral force is all directed towards exile; but its 
style stays stubbornly at home, refusing to budge 
from the landscape out of which it has grown. 
It asserts a salvation in the marriage between two 
separate refugees—a sacramental marriage which 
supplants all the hopeless pieties of Irish history. 

My love waits for me in a room at Howth. The table 
will have bread and meat and cheap wine and 
flowers. Tomorrow we will go on the boat to 
London. It will be neither a return or a departure 
but a continuing. We will be true to one another 
and to our separate selves and each day we will 
renew it again and again agd again. It is the only 
communion left to us now. 

But the wife is a ghost-bride. One feels at the 
end that the man’s leavetaking is really just as 
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solitary as Stephen Dedalus’s was; that his wife 
is a phantom in his breast. In Joyce she was 
called Art; in McGahern she is said to be an 
American divorcee, but the language of his novel 
is too truthful to be fooled by such a thin dis¬ 
guise. Strangely, with honour, and often with 
immense power, The Leave faking eventually turns 
itself inside-out. Like Joyce and Flann O’Brien, 
McGahern reveals that leave, however much it 
may be ached for, cannot be taken. 


I t is the melancholy preoccupation with 
the meaning of exile that lifts the new 
Nabokov, Look At The Harlequins !,* far above 
its recent predecessors and makes it his saddest, 
most likeable book since Pale Fire. Too often 
lately, enchanted—almost as enchanted as the 
author himself has seemed to be—with that gross, 
ingenious intelligence, one has woken up to find 
that one has been enamoured with an ass. But 
after all the spoonbending, sharped cards, false- 
bottomed boxes and bamboozling with which it’s 
crammed. Look At The Harlequins! survives as a 
magnificent novel about solitude. It is alternately 
wickedly funny and heartbreaking. 

It purports to be the memoirs—the Speak, 
Memory —of an emigre Russian writer called 
Vadim Vadimovich whose trashy novels are 
frequently mistaken for those of Vladimir 
Nabokov. The confusion is pardonable. Vadimo¬ 
vich’s Slaughter In The Sun does bear rather more 
than a passing resemblance to* another book 
called Laughter in the Dark ; and in A Kingdom 
By The Sea. Vadimovich has written a sort of 
cheesecake Lolita in which, in the words of the 
blurb on the Formosan paperback edition: 

Bertram, an unbalanced youth, doomed to die 
shortly in an asylum for the criminally insane, sells 
for ten dollars his ten-year-old sister Ginny to the 
middle-aged bachelor Al Garden, a wealthy poet 
who travels with the beautiful child from resort to 
resort through America and other countries. A 
state of affairs that looks at first blush -and “blush” 
is the right word—like a case of irresponsible 
perversion (described in brilliant detail never at¬ 
tempted before) develops by the grees [misprint ] into 
a genuine dialogue of tender love. Garden’s feelings 
are reciprocated by Ginny, the initial “victim” who 
at eighteen, a normal nymph, marries him in a 
warmly described religious ceremony. All seems 
to end honky-donky [a/c /] in foreverlasting bliss of a 
sort fit to meet the sexual demands of the most 
rigid, or frigid, humanitarian. .. . 

(Interpolations by V. Vadimovich) 

On a plane flight from Moscow to Paris, Vadi¬ 
movich’s neighbour points at A Kingdom By The 

* Look At The Harlequins! By Vladimir Nabokov. 
Weidenfeld, £3.25. 
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Sea and calls it “this obscene novelette about 
little Lola or Lotte, whom some Austrian Jew or 
reformed pederast rapes after murdering her 
mother.” “You are mistaken. You are a somber 
imbecile", says Vadimovich. “You are talking of 
some other book altogether.” 

Indeed, Vadimovich is a cheesecake Nabokov 
and his life, similarly coarsened, sentimentalised 
and misprinted, tracks Speak, Memory just as A 
Kingdom By The Sea tracks Lolita. Look at The 
Harlequins! even has a happy ending of sorts, 
with Vadimovich, paralysed by a stroke, being 
pushed along contentedly (or is he dead?) in his 
wheelchair by his fourth wife, a grown-up 
riymphet, born on the same day as his daughter, 
on whom the character of Ginny in A Kingdom By 
The Sea was modelled. In Look At The Harlequins! 
‘ everything and everybody is a version, a transla¬ 
tion, a shadow of something or somebody else. 

Thus far, Nabokov is doing no more than 
rattling the customary small change of his fiction 
and horsing with familiar ultmiacies. But in the 
novel, all is so deeply rooted in the character of 
Vadimovich himself that the tricks, games and 
speculations which Nabokov has tended to 
leave strewn over the surface of his books are 
more deeply absorbed into this one than perhaps 
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they have ever been before. Vadimovich, by 
taking leave of Russia, is at home nowhere. His 
English is a shaky blend of grammarian’s pe¬ 
dantry and miscued slang. The Russian in his 
head is a rusty treasure trove. The language of the 
novel is itself homeless, displaced—a hyper¬ 
active mongrel of English, French and Russian. 


T here is hardly a paragraph in the book which 
does not expose seme humiliating embarrass¬ 
ment caused by misunderstanding and mistrans¬ 
lation. One of the sad crew of White Russian 
literary 6 migrds (and Look At The Harlequins! is 
enormously strong on that gloomy society of D. P.’s 
in Paris and the United States) renders “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever” into a Russian 
sentence meaning “A pretty bauble always 
gladdens us.” Life cheapens irremediably in 
translation, and Vadimovich is condemned to 
life in a stipe of perpetual translatorese, by turns 
mistaking and mistaken. He is impervious to the 
sneers he receives from people around him 
because he usually fails to understand them, or 
takes them for oblique compliments; and 
Nabokov is marvellous at making the reader 
wince with shame for Vadimovich while Vadi¬ 
movich himself blusters innocently through a 
thicket of condescending insults. 

Correspondingly, Vadimovich’s own sensitivi¬ 
ties are incommunicable, locked inside the 
rhino-hide of his immense ego. The writing for 
which he lives—the blessed transformation of 
life into art, into harlequins—is, as Nabokov 
cunningly reveals, paltry stuff. But it is un- 
nervingly close to Nabokov’s own fiction. Look 
At The Harlequins! is flooded by a kind of 
experimental doubt; reading it is like watching 
a priest teasing himself with the seeds of his own 
atheism. Early on in the book, we are introduced 
to a parrot called Mata Hari who has a vocabulary 
of three words: “o//o”, “Otto” and “pa-pa.” 
“Sometimes”, says Vadimovich, 

when I work too late and the spies of thought cease 
to relay messages, a wrong word in motion feels 
somehow like the dry biscuit that a parrot holds in 
its great slow hand. 

That image casts a long shadow over the novel. 
Like the parrot shrieking in its cage, the novelist 
sits inside his book, his art turning to dry biscuits, 
his language into meaningless mimicry. 

For in Nabokov as in Joyce, art and exile are 
coupled notions. Vadimovich flees from Russia— 
and from life—into the consolations of making 
phrases. Look At The Harlequins! reveals him to 
be no more at home in literature than he is in 
Paris or at the ghastly University of Quim. His 
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wives and his child, each one a corrupt transla¬ 
tion of another, are dim shadows on the walls of 
his empty cave of language. And at the end the 
terrible, jealous vacancy of his life distils into a 
senile babble about being brought rum with his 
tea—the final vengeance of the world of the 
commonplace. Perhaps the book really is a 
requiem for a dead parrot. 

It is undoubtedly fired by something blacker 
and more troubled than one is used to in 
Nabokov’s novels. In his afterword to Lolita he 
said that that book had been touched off by 
reading a newspaper story about an ape which, 
given paints and paper, could only portray the 
bars of its cage. That poor monkey has never 
been far away in all Nabokov’s books, but it has 
been usually regarded with knowing gloom. 
Here it is contemplated with something very like 
despair. Even his beloved butterflies seem to 
have lost their charm in Look At The Harlequins! 
—they are dead, but their wings still flutter from 
the twitch of a convulsive nerve after their 
thoraxes have been squeezed. “One pinch is 
enough”, says their captor smugly. Vadimovich, 
paralysed by a seizure of the heart, is a pinched 
butterfly himself, and Nabokov seems unhappy 
to find himself in possession of such a disturbingly 
recognisable trophy.- By the end of the book, the 
title, now abbreviated to LATH like an entry 
in a dusty bibliography, has changed from a 
promise and an invitation to a mocking jeer. 


the wizened gravity of infants in Renaissance' 
paintings. Or they are men whose bodies have 
grown but whose minds have never broken free 
of the appalling second womb of puberty. 
Cruelty comes easily to them: they can wound or 
kill with the offhand grace of animals for whom 
the self is the only reality. They are profoundly 
disturbed by their own capacity to love another, 
which creeps up on them from behind like a pad¬ 
footed intruder on their barred and bolted rooms. 
They are endlessly curious about the world, but 
their curiosity has the roving neutrality of 
creatures in a zoo, unsure of what to focus on. 
They belong to no society. They are alarmingly in 
touch with blood and slime. 

In the title story of First Love, Last Rites, 
two teenagers copulate through a Norfolk summer 
while a rat steadily scratches its way towards 
them from behind the skirting-board of their 
room. The boy goes eel-fishing with the girl’s 
father, while her younger brother, a playful rat 
himself, invades the room, furious at his sister’s 
departure from childhood into an inaccessible 
sexuality. These separate elements—the love- 
making, the rat, the eels, the child—are woven 
by McEwan into a miniature symphony which 
mounts in pace and volume to a conclusion that 
is at once natural and tender, and appalling. 



B ritish writing is so habitually dependent 
on social poise and tone, on knowing, 
usually rather too precisely, what can be taken 
for granted, that we tend to be more astonished 
than perhaps we should be at the appearance of 
an English writer who takes nothing for granted. 
Every so often someone comes along whose prose 
style is so alert and fresh, so remote from the 
mainstream idiom of English social fiction, that 
it seems miraculous that they should be able to 
write like that and be British too. Jean Rhys 
is such a writer, though her West Indian back¬ 
ground has helped to exile her from the fatal 
knowingness that goes with being English. Ian 
McEwan is another. His first collection of 
stories, First Love, Last Rites* oozes with talent 
as wayward, original and firm in vision as any¬ 
thing since Miss Rhys’s early novels about being 
alone and young in Paris and London. 

McEwan’s characters are adolescents; they 
bristle with the sudden violent consciousness of 
selfhood like hatching pupae. Or they are children, 
prematurely burdened with egos that give them 

• First Love, Last Rites. By Ian McEwan. Cape, 
£2.50. 
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But the great strength of McEwan’s writing 
is that it is constitutionally incapable of being 
appalled. Taking nothing for granted, it is 
surprised by nothing and observant of everything. 
His style is wonderfully supple, open to ex¬ 
perience, and certain in its movements. At its 
frequent best, it has a musical purity matched 
to music’s deep indifference to the merely moral. 
McEwan’s narrators are—in thd world’s terms— 
an unsavoury crew ... child-murderers, emotional 
cripples, brutally self-centred teenagers. Most of 
his characters are amply qualified for permanent 
residence in a prison or asylum. Yet they are all 
granted a Mozartian lucidity, a gift of clarity 
which turns them into angels despite the weight 
of the world’s disapproval. 

In “Solid Geometry’’ (its previous publication 
both in the pulp sci-ii mag. Amazing Stories, and 
in The New Review suggests something of 
McF.wan’s unplaceability as a writer) a man 
discovers how to make his wife disappear. 
Following a sequence of diagrams in his great¬ 
grandfather’s diary, he persuades her that he has 
found a new love-making position, then folds 
up her naked body, turns the shape inside out, 
and she’s gone. Just on the level of anecdote—the 
only level that most science fiction ever aspires 
to—the story is satisfyingly ingenious. What lifts 
it way above science fiction is the tone of the 
narration and its steady movement from inquisi¬ 
tive scientific cool to the wonder and joy of the 
experimenter at the moment of discovery. Yet 
Maisie, the wife, is such a thoroughly explored 
and observed character in her own right that the 
story has to win her disappearance by enlisting 
the reader as an accomplice to an outrageous act. 
It does so brilliantly, and in the process it teaches 
a dark truth about the abundant innocence of 
what is usually called evil. 


M cEwan does pay occasional penalties for 
being so confidently sui generis. Idiomatic 
writers are able to rely on the established 
standards of their idioms, but McEwan (and he 
shares this with Jean Rhys, too) sometimes 
lurches, apparently unconsciously, into stretches 
of bathos and carelessness. The first story in the 
book, “Homemade”, is too close for its own 
comfort to “Whacking Off” in Portnoy's Com¬ 
plaint. And one story, “Cocker At The Theatre”, 
is hardly more than an extended snigger. But 
these are niggles. First Love, Last Rites is one 
of those rare books which strike out on a new 
direction in current English fiction. The most 
important question is what will McEwan do 
next? His abilities as a stylist and a storyteller are 
profuse, and these stories are only the first 
harvest. 
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Dislocations & Declensions 

Recent Poetry—By Douglas Dunn 


A deliberately formed and careful poetry, 
more or less traditional, should not necessar¬ 
ily be one in which skill looks like willed attenua¬ 
tion. Yet there is something of exactly that in 
Peter Scupham’s Prehistories. 1 His first collection. 
The Snowing Globe, had rather more of that sort 
of weakness; indeed, Scupham has grown 
considerably in the intervening few years. His 
remarkable turns of phrase arc complemented 
by the more important knack of being able to 
guide a poem through perceptions and densities 
towards a sense of the poem having been 
completed. 

Excellent powers of organisation—while re¬ 
maining excellent—can sometimes leave an 
impression of writing which is peculiarly 
deliberate. But shouldn't poets exercise more 
than just a little deliberation? The true answer, 
1 fear, wavers between Yes and Perhaps. The 
trouble is that some readers insist on the ap¬ 
pearance of work having been done on a poem 
before they admit it worthy of attention. Metre 
and rhyme are two of the signs such readers look 
for first. But if there are several styles, a wide 
variety of understandings of “technique”, as is 
certainly the case, the subject becomes problem¬ 
atic and controversial. “Sound”, for instance, 
appears to have been raised as an alternative 
critical term for the “music” of rhyme and 
metre. How best to end a line is a question 
thought derisory in some camps. Belter apprecia¬ 
tion might be possible if it is upheld—and it 
seems to me obvious—that technique is simply 
what is undertaken in order for a poet to win 
access to his imagination, and express it with 
fidelity. 

Mr Scupham is an imaginative poet, though 
of the “archaeological” sort. He observes nature 
and understands history for the purpose of 
evoking their ghosts. Genius loci is almost always 
of the past. He is a delver, digger, sifter of dusts 
and memories. “Ghosts are a poet’s working 
capital”, he writes, more importunate here than 
is typical of him. Unfortunately, some of his 


1 Prehistories. By Peter Scupham. Oxford 
University Press, £1.95. 


diction is ghostly, too. “Palimpsest”, “talisman”, 
“salamander days”, “adrowse”, “rubricates”, 
while, in their archaic associations, part of his 
intentions in the book as a whole, are probably 
what Pound meant by “crepuscular”, or “slither.” 
Expressions like “hugger-mugger”, “flim-flam”, 
and “pother" arc too polite, no more than 
drawing-room onomatopoeia. 


If these examples of Mr Scupham’s diction 
suggest preciosity, there are poems that virtually 
contradict that side of his creativity, over-fond 
of the unlenably mellifluous and words that 
themselves appear like revenants. A series 
about the four elements, “Behind the Figures”, 
is harsher, tighter, and, with the exception of 
“salamander days”, his lines here are awake to a 
sound of language less submerged in convention. 

Worms cast out 

Their whorled pyramids: 

Dumb signatures. 

shows his cute, and acute, invention through 
seeing. The short three-line verse, however, 
makes intensity of sound easier to come by, and, 
more important, helps him transcend the usual, 
comfortable level of life in which, for all his 
ghost-hunting, his imagination lives. When he 
writes. 

In echoing cadences of green xlow-motion. 

We celebrate the ancient mysteries: 

Combers for lost gold in a lodge of sand. 

Amazed discoverers of our buried selves, 

the neatness of the lines withholds attention from 
anything even mildly turbulent or obsessive, 
although that does seem to be what Scupham is 
attempting to reach. His language, and its order, 
gives the impression of subjects having been 
tamed. His work sometimes reads like that of a 
sensitive survivor of the Famous Five who’s taken 
up verse. 

Count Keyserling, in his chapter on England in 
his book Europe , asked “What is it that is in¬ 
comprehensible about these islanders?” His 
answer is worth attending to: 
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THE POPE'S JEWS 
Sam Waagenaar 

"It is a deeply moving work ... and it Is true. It makes one 
shudder." 

Monsignor A. C. Ramselaar. President of the 
Internationa/ Centre of Christians gnd Jews 

"Fascinating, gripping . .. deserves the wider public It is 
likely to win." 

Patrick Smith. The Sunday Telegraph 

"This is a solid and often a painfully enthralling piece of 
popular history " 

£4-95 Philip Toynbee. The Observer 


DAUGHTER OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
Michael Confino 

'The letters from and to Natalie Herzen, Bakunin, Nechayev and the others, together with extracts 
from Tata's diary and that of Nathalie Ogarev, read almost like a nouveau roman as we see the 
same episode from different viewpoints, and piece together our own view of what happened and 
of the characters of the participants, many of whom seem to belong as much to our own world of 
today as that of a century ago." 

James Joll, The Observer 


'To read these documents is to be haunted by the possibility of 'another Russia', of a humane - 
Russian society to which the exiles could have come home. The vision of such an alternative 
gives this to book much of its intense pathos." 

George Steiner, The Sunday Times 


£4 60 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KARL POPPER 


Edited by Paul A. Schilpp 


"There is no philosopher writing in English who can match Karl Popper In range or in the quality 
of his work ... Politics, science, art... in fact few broad areas of human thought remain 
unillumined by Popper's work; while in technical controversies now going on simultaneously in 
sociology, probability theory, the interpretation of the pre-Socratic philosophers of Ancient Greece, 
and quantum physics, he is an important figure." 

Bryan Magae, The Sunday Times 


£16 00 Two volumes 


TRANSATLANTIC CRISIS 
Edited by Joseph Godson 

"I wholeheartedly welcome the decision to publish these varied and constructive contributions. 

The discussion by responsible and knowledgeable authors of so many facets of the Atlantic 
relationship should contribute to spreading greater understanding of the Alliance and of its 
indispensable role in maintaining peace. For this reason I am glad to help launch this book and 
wish it a wide readership." 

Dr Joseph Luns, Secretary-General. NATO 


"I am glad to know that these studies on the Atlantic Alliance are to be published in book form as 
they make excellent reading." 

James Callaghan, UK Foreign Secretary 


£1 60 


Alcove Press 




69 St. Martin's Lane, London WC2N 4JS 
Tel: 01-836 4194 
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It is the particular adjustment of their psyche—the 
only one of its kina in Europe. With them the 
emphasis lies not on the conscious, but on the 
unconscious. It is not intelligence, but instinct— 
rising at its highest to intuition—which determines 
the course of their lives... . The English live only 
through the spontaneous unconscious, and con¬ 
sequently the basic function through which they 
achieve their goal is... the imagination. 

Mr Scupham, like so many contemporary 
poets, has failed to allow technique to be formed 
by instinct and imagination to anything like the 
degree with which these faculties inform his 
choice of subject. What is native and resolute in 
British culture—Imagination—has been under 
attack. “Tradition” is misunderstood, less 
thought of as the continuing substance of 
poetry and more as a key-word to be applied lo 
prosody and technique. Common sense, average 
opinions, conventional positions in relation to 
what constitutes the nature of a contemporary 
poetry—indeed, we are being sold short by 
refusals to indulge in a use of the powers of 
imagination which are characteristic of our 
nationality. 


antiquity in a new light, or found sustenance in 
more recent periods as well as making topical 
rejections of the art of immediate predecessors. 
No sweeping re-inventions of that magnitude 
appear called for now; indeed, they may be 
impossible to make. Instead, poets such as 
Scupham and Garfitt assume a role of spiritual 
cosmologist, finding no truth in the past that 
could be of help, merely a disappearance, a 
space, and an endlessness. “Declensions” and 
“dislocations” are two of the words Mr Scupham 
uses to suggest what makes such tradings off to 
the dark backward possible. And, lacking 
precise social information in their poems, they 
write paeans to be sung on the day before the end 
of the world. 

Scupham’s nature, for instance, is a torn 
landscape harrowed by “yellow machines.” 
It also contains shards, ghosts, and sundry skulls. 
The expertly presented image which ends 
“Welwyn” has an ambivalent nostalgia for what 
I can only describe as “something or other”: 

A new tmperium holds, where scholars came 

To grub for broken Rome with hasty fingers. 


“tgnorant of anvthing/beyond the ache of 

A mammal and clay”, says Roger Garfitt* in 
his poem “Animula.” While it may look primitive 
to assert intuition so boldly, Garfitt’s credo 
covers almost everything. Later in the same 
poem, he says: 

for you are mineral in a moth's wing, 
rain in the wind or air in the bone, 

you are swift and lark; in the you the elder 
seasons move, from flower to berry, 
and the north meets the westron wind. 

Close as he often is 10 Scupham’s occasional 
indulgences in a mystical parlance, Garfitt is 
altogether less decorative. Indeed, he could do 
with some of Scupham’s ability to shape a poem. 

Mr Garfitt attempts the same historical 
transcendence as Peter Scupham. A good 
example is “ *B’ Roads.” By the end of the poem, 
Garfitt says they come “to quiet conclusions”. 

They turn to history 

in the striae of the Ice Age 
find lasting company, 
their heroes in the dead stars. 

Mighty periods of alteration in culture often 
begin with re-examinations and new perspectives 
on the past: the Renaissance, Augustanism, 
Romanticism, Modernism—each rediscovered 


a 

£ 2 . 


West of Elm. By Roger Garfitt. Carcanet Press, 


The pertinence of these lines may be local; but 
they lead me to think Mr Scupham is aware of 
the intellectual necessity of a fresh perspective 
on the past, a synthesis, for which finger-scraping 
for broken artefacts is only its pathetic substitute. 

Nature in Garfitt’s poems is more closely 
nourished by observation than sentiments of 
history. He has poems called “Hares Boxing”, 
“Spring Grazing”, and “On Gangsdown Hill”, 
which suggest a certain self-consciousness as 
“nature poet.” “Carnage” is an example of the 
contemporary set-piece nature poem, about an 
animal—“remnants of fur”—butchered on the 
A40. At the other extreme, he can be urban, 
though in the poems for Shelter his conscience 
seems a shade programmatic. His potential, 
however, is considerable. 
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It has always been the fact of poetry in English 
that it is composed by line; the sanctity of the line 
might even be the primary technical consideration 
for a British poet. This has meant, and still means, 
that considerable skill is needed to keep a poem 
on the move without stops and starts, without 
short jabs of imagination. David Grubb's* 
imagination, for instance, is clearly one which 
requires space: 

In the white room you forget the future; present 
and past 

Come together like tired old professors; they 
sit down in the 

white room and wonder how they cannot see the 
deaths of others. 

Unanswered questions turn to snow. 

Technically, Grubb’s writing looks awkward. 
“The White Room” cries out to be a prosc-pocm, 
a disreputable form in English though there is 
no real reason why it should be. He could 
dispense with lines altogether and still write 
poems. They would be prose-poems, but they 
would still be poems. As it is, his line-breaks are 
virtually random. 


D avid Selzer’s “elsewheres” 4 are harder 
of mind and wit than most. His gift is 
for historical irony, and though this is relied on 
so heavily as to give the book as a whole a 
dauntingly cynical tone, it has the compensating 
effect of ensuring that the other times and other 
places of his imagination arc never insubstantial, 
or the products of a defeatist or juvenile longing. 
His choice of materials also deserves the clinically 
ironic treatment to which he subjects them. 

Small-talk on the lawn—poems, 
property, marriage. 

The cunning fluency is characteristic. At the same 
time, he is too reliant on insights to offer much 
more in his ways of writing than what appears a 
tentative formality. It’s what he says in his poems, 
the points he makes, ironically elicited, that make 
them survive. His language is little more than an 
“adequate" use of words; and he runs the risk of 
appearing to be a poet who cannot devise a 
properly sensuous language, or who prevents 
himself from doing so, as if absolving himself from 
the demands of artistry. Embodying ironic pic- 


• From the White Room. By David H. W. Grubb. 
Rondo Publications Ltd. (155/157 The Albany, Old 
Hall Street, Liverpool L3 9EG), £1.50. 

• Elsewhere. By David Selzfr. E. J. Morten 
(4—6 Warburton Street, Didsbury, Manchester 20), 
£t.25. 

• The Country Over. By Molly Holden. Chatto & 
Windus, £1.50. 


tures in words, in a way that makes them available 
as ironic, calls for cleverness more than a poetic 
invention in language. It does seem a mode of 
writing Selzer might realise can be t^ken too far. 

A mauve haze fills the quarries 
strikes and Sundays emptied. 

“Elsewhere is metaphor”, he writes. Without 
closer attention to the sound of words, however, 
Selzer’s cerebrally defined poems look imperfect. 
It is a pity. He has imagination and profundity of 
insight. Indeed, his oddly belligerent ironies, his 
acute intelligence, are matched among younger 
poets only by Tony Harrison’s. Tf he can apply his 
imagination to the forms of verse as well as its 
substance, Selzer could write keen and exceptional 
poems. 


An invalid for over nine years, and hence 
obliged to observe and imagine the natural 
world from a perspective of withdrawal, Molly 
Holden’s poems arc understandably informed by 
pain. When her personal misfortune is either fully 
absorbed in a poem, or overcome by immersion in 
what she observes, she can write a nature poetry 
solidly imitative of all that’s best in that enduring 
English genre. “Clover”, “Green Ganger”, and 
“Elm Felling, 1973” are three examples in her new 
book. 

These three poems are also short, and short- 
lined; they are rhythmic, and give the impression 
of her practice within this kind of poem being 
certain. But the characteristic poem in The 
Country Over 5 is longer, broader, baggier. This 
relaxed form of writing encourages little more 
than a language that’s enough ; without a few 
surprise phrases, a quirk of cadence, a poem like 
“Crowle, Tibberton, etc” reads like prose. 
Properly arranged as prose, extended, with more 
room for description and anecdote, her report on 
the old and new inhabitants of rural villages 
would have been interesting. 

On June evenings, the white-shirt-sleeved executive 
mowing his tidy-outlined lawn with the latest 
power machine, pauses occasionally, wishes to make 
conversation with his neighbour but feels — 
no. not excluded nor rebuffed—unnecessarily 
garrulous 

is an example. There were fewer lapses of strength 
in her previous collection, and hardly any in her 
first. To Make Me Grieve. If the boundaries 
between prose and poetry are, in the hands of the 
imaginative, detectable in dnly elementary visible 
ways, a writer like Molly Holden, whose excel¬ 
lence has always lain in short, traditionally 
English lyrics, ought to be careful of crossing 
them. 
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Berlin 

BLACK COMEDY: An angry and adamant 
Tennessee Williams telephoned his German agent in 
Berlin to “ilght the matter through to the finish....” 
And the Verlag Kiepenheuer did so. Last week the 
Berlin State Court decided that the Freie Volks* 
buehne Theater could no longer be allowed to per* 
form its version of “A Streetcar Named Desire” 
(Endstation Sehnsucht). The local director had 
shortened the text and cast the role of Stanley 
Kovalski (made famous by Marlon Brando's 
“Polack" impersonation) with a Negro ‘'in order to 
sharpen the relevance of the play for our time....” 
The Verlag, under instructions from Tennessee 
Williams, consented to no compromise. The Theatre 
had offered to perform the play with its black 
Kovalski-star “made up in a white face” and wearing 
a straight-haired, non-kinky wig. 

DER SPIEGEL 

Strasbourg 

Non-Language: A surpri.se to your rcadets were 
the remarks on "la franeophonio ” by At. Jacques 
Chirac and "Le Maude's" adjoining commentary. 
There are the usual contradictions between liberal 
professions of regional tights and the absolute 
priority given to national unity. But what is the 
language refened to as ‘Talsacien”? Alsatian is 
surely a very bad translation of "clsacsserdeutsch" 
which is a corresponding regional form for 
"schwcizcrdeutsch. ” Nowadays the emphasis is 
usually put on how different the Alsace-Lorraine 
dialect - - ‘ 'alemamque " or "ft unctque ’'- ■ is from 
German. There's little real point to that. The 
German literary language, so-called "hochdeutsch ", 
allows for other regional dialects, for example, in 
Bavaria. A < entury-and-a-half ago, when Professor 
Reuss of Strasbourg University made his famous 
protest against the first “ Frenchifying" methods in 
the schools, the caff read: “Wir reden deuisc.h” 
and not: "Nous pur lorn al.sacien." 

Albert Schweitzer, whose centenary tve have been 
celebrating here in Strasbourg, was not “un 
ecrivain alsacien” but a writer in the German 
language, and a very good one: perhaps the very 
best we have had in Alsace since Sebastian Brant 
and his "Narrenschiff (Ship of Foots)." 

How will the use of wrong words which create 
only false issues ever help us face our problems? 

LE MONDE 
J^ondon 

MELODRAMA: Newspapers vie with each other 
to see which can use the words most redolent of 
conflict. Thus in yesterday’s report of Britain’s 
retaliation against Ugandan provocation, we had: 
“Jim trades punches with Amin” (Daily Express); 
“Britain slapped back at Uganda’s President ...” 
{Daily Mirror ); “Britain got tough with Uganda’s 
President. ..” {The Sun); “A bitter tit-for-tat row 
... President Idi Amin so infuriated the Foreign 
Office .. {Daily Mail)- 

None b an exact or even a very helpful description 
of what happened, but it is how the newspapers 


believe their readers like the news presented. 
Auberon Waugh best summed up the dilemma which 
b always facing reporters and newspaper executives: 
“The truth b mostly extremely boring.” 

THTF TIMES 
London 

Bible Stories : More than a thousand languages In 
which the Bible is translated are collected in "The 
Book of a Thousand Tongues," now published by 
the United Bible Societies. 

The languages iiuludedco\cr at least 97 per cent, 
of the world's population. In all 1,399 languages in 
which some part of the Bible has been translated are 
listed. 

Twenty-three English dialects, now in disuse, are 
in the list including those of Lancashire. Cornwall, 
Devon and Northumberland. In the "Daughters of 
Zion" passage from the "Song of Solomon" broad 
Northumberland prefers "wimmen" to "daughters." 

After years in which only European and American 
interpretations of Biblical material have been 
available, some distinctly African versions of New 
Testament parables are being produced for Swazi¬ 
land. Among those stories which have been changed 
is the parable of the Prodigal Son, which will he 
available in SiSwati, the local language. 

The World Association for Christian Communi¬ 
cation tell me a mother has been introduced to this 
parable. "No Swazi father can give away a portion 
of the family mhei ilance without consulting his 
wife", they esptuin. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Orrry 

LONG-HAIRED BARBER: A Council for the Arts 
in South Derry, set up last month, lias already run 
into trouble with Magherafelt (Co. Derry) District 
Council over choosing the opera, “The Barber of 
Seville”, for its first promotion. 

When it wrote asking the council to underwrite a 
guarantee of £75.00 for the production, which b 
scheduled to be held in Magherafelt in September, 
Mr Aldan Larkin, Assemblyman for Mid-Ulster, 
said that anyone able to sit through such a heavy 
production would be a hero. When they had such 
a wealth of local talent in Northern Ireland, he was 
at a loss to know why they should import this Italian 
opera. 

He said they should not give the group a guarantee 
for a production of this kind, “to suit the bourgeois 
middle-class culture of the fur coat brigade.” 

IRISH TIMES 

Washington D.C. 

E for Effort: A commemorative centenary dinner 
on the occasion of Sir Winston Churchill's birthday 
was held at Ihe British Embassy who shared the 
sponsorship with the Woodrow Wilson Centre for 
Scholars of the Smithsonian Institution. Die Em¬ 
bassy was left to agonise over the invitations. To 
Churchill’s certain wrath over spelling they had 
invited everyone to a "rentenery." 
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Leszek Kolakowski: “My Correct 


I N A REVIEW 

of the last is¬ 
sue of The Soci¬ 
alist Register by 
Raymond Willi¬ 
ams, I read that 
your letter Is one 
of tbe best pieces 
of Left writings 
in the last decade, 
which implies dir¬ 
ectly that all or 
marly ail the rest 
was worse. He 
knows better and 
I take his word. 
I should be proud 
to having occasioned, to a certain degree, this text, 
even if I happen to be its target. And so, my first 
reaction is one of gratitude. 

My second reaction is of embarras de riche stes. 
You will excuse me if I make a fair choice of topics 
in my reply to your 100 pages of the Open Letter. 
1 will try to take up the most controversial ones. I do 
not think 1 should comment on the autobiographical 
pages, interesting though they arc. When you say, 
e.g. that you do not go to Spain for holidays, that 
you never attend a conference of Socialists without 
paying a part of the costs out of your own pocket, 
that you do not participate in meetings funded by the 
Ford Foundation, that you are like Quakers of old 
who refused to take off their hats before authorities, 
etc., I do not think it advisable to reply with a 
virtue-list of my own; this list would probably be less 
impressive. Neither am 1 going to exchange the 
story of your dismissal from the New Left Review 
for all the stories of my expulsions from different 
editorial committees of different journals; these 
stories would be rather trivial. 

My third reaction is of sadness, and I mean it. 
Incompetent though I am in your held of studies, I 
know your reputation as a scholar and historian and 
1 found it regrettable to sec in your Letter so many 
leftist cliches which survive in speech and print 
owing to three devices: first, the refusal to analyse 
words and the use of verbal hybrids purposely 
designed to confound the issues; second, the use of 
moral and sentimental standards in some cases and 
of political and historical standards in other similar 


These are excerpts from Leszek Kolakowski's 
tong reply in the latest number of "The Socialist 
Register" (1974) to E. P. Thompson’s J00-page 
Open letter. (For some reason best known to them¬ 
selves the editors chose to publish Kolakowski's 
manuscript as "a tragic document.") 

Among Professor Kolakowski's contributions to 
Enoountbr are "Can the Devil be Saved?” (July 
1974) and "Intellectuals, Hope, and Heresy: An 
Interview" (October 1971); it was some remarks 
on the New Left in the latter which evidently promp¬ 
ted Thompson‘s polemic. 


cases; third, the refusal to accept historical facts as 
they are. 1 will try to say more precisely what I mean. 

Your letter contains some personal grievances 
and some arguments on general questions. / will 
start with a minor personal grievance. Oddly 
enough, you seem to feel offended by not having been 
invited to the Reading conference j^see: Kolakowski, 
with Stuart Hampshire, The Idea of Socialism, just 
published by Weidenfeldl, and you state that if 
you had been invited you would have refused to 
attend anyway, on serious moral grounds. I presume 
consequently, that if you had been invited, you would 
have felt offended as well and so, no way out of 
hurting you was open to the organisers. Now, the 
moral ground you i ite is the fact that in the organi¬ 
sing Committee you found the tut me of Robert Cecil. 
And what is sinister about Robert Cecil is that he 
once worked in the British diplomatic service. And 
so your integrity does not allow you to sit at the 
same table with someone who used to work in 
British diplomacy. 

O, blessed Innocence! You and 1, we were both 
active in our respective Communist Parties in the 
1940s and 1950s: which means that, whatever our 
noble intentions and our charming ignorance (or 
refusal to get rid of ignorance) were, we supported 
within our modest means, a regime based on mass 
slave labour and police terror of the worst kind in 
human history. Do you not think that there are many 
people who could refuse to sit at the same table with 
us on this ground? No, you are innocent, while 1 do 
not feel, as you put it, the "sense of the politics of 
those years" when so many Western intellectuals 
were converted to Stalinism. 

Your “sense of poiitks or those years” is 
obviously subtler and more differentiated than mine, 

/ gather this from your casual comments on Stalin¬ 
ism. First, you say, that a part (a part, I do not omit 
that) of responsibility for Stalinism lies upon the 
Western powers. You say, second, that "to a histor¬ 
ian, fifty years is too short a time in which to judge a 
new social system, if such a system is arising ." 
Third, we know, as you say, "times when commu¬ 
nism has shown a most human face, between 1917 
and the early 1920s and again from the battle of 
Stalingrad to 1946. ” 

Everything is right on some additional assumptions. 
Obviously, in the world in which we live, important 
events in one country are usually to be credited in 
part to what happened in other countries. You will 
certainly not deny that a part of the responsibility for 
German Nazism lay upon the Soviet Union; I 
wonder how this affects your judgment on German 
Nazism? 

And what is fifty years to a historian ? Fifty years 
covering the life of an obscure Russian worker 
Marchenko or of a still more obscure Lithuanian 
student who has not even written a book? Let 
us not hurry with judging a "new social system." 
Certainly l could ask you how many years you 
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needed to assess the merits of the new military 
rigime in Chile or in Greece. But / know your answer : 
no analogy. Chile and Greece remain within capital¬ 
ism (factories are privately owned) while Russia 
started a new "alternative society" (factories are 
state-owned, and so is land, and so are all its inhabi¬ 
tants). As genuine historians we can wait for another 
century and keep our slightly melancholic but 
cautiously optimistic historical wisdom. 

Not so. of course, with “that beast”, “that old 
bitch, consumer capitalism” (your words). Wherever 
we look, our blood is boiling. Here we may afford to 
be ardent moralists again and we can prove—as 
you do—that the capitalist system has a “logic" of 
its own that all reforms are unable to cancel. You do 
not say that all reforms are doomed to failure: you 
only explain that as long as reforms do not destroy 
capitalism, capitalism is not destroyed, which is 
certainly true. And you propose “a peaceful revolu¬ 
tionary transition to an alternative socialist logic.” 
You think apparently that this makes perfectly clear 
what you mean. I think, on the contrary, that it is 
perfectly obscure unless, again, you imagine that 
once the total state ownership of factories is granted, 
there remain only minor technical problems on the 
road to your utopia But this is precisely what 
remains to be prove*!, and the onus probandi lies 
on those who maintain that these (insignificant “to a 
historian”) fifty years of experience may be dis¬ 
carded by the authors of the new blueprint for the 
socialist society. (In Russia there Mere “exceptional 
circumstances”, weren’t there? But is there nothing 
exceptional about Western Europe?) 

Yoijr way or interpretino these modest fifty 
years (fifty-seven now) oj the new alternative society 
is revealed as well in your occasional remarks about 
the "most human face of communism" between 
1917 and the early '20s and between Stalingrad and 
1946. 

What do you mean by "human face" in the first 
case? The attempt to rule the entire economy by 
police and army, resulting in mass hunger with 
uncountable victims, in several hundred peasants' 
revolts, all drowned in blood (a total economic 
disaster, as Lenin would admit later, after having 
killed and imprisoned an indefinite number of 
Mensheviks and SRs for predicting precisely that)? 
Or do you mean the armed invasion of seven non- 
Russian countries which had formed their independent 
governments, some socialist, some not (Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia—O God, where are all these curious tribes 
living?)? Or do you mean the dispersion by soldiers 
of the only democratically-elected Parliament in 
Russian history, before it could utter one single word? 
The suppression by violence of all political parties, 
including socialist ones, the abolition of the non- 
Bolshevik press and, above all, the replacement of 
law with the absolute power of the party and its 
police in killing, torturing and imprisoning anybody 


they wanted? The mass repression of the Church ? 
The Kronstadt uprising? 

And what is the most human face In 1942-46? 
Do you mean the deportation of eight entire 
nationalities of the Soviet Union with hundreds of 
thousands of victims (let us say seven, not eight, 
one was deported shortly before Stalingrad) ? Do 
you mean sending to concentration camps hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet prisoners-of-war handed over 
by the Allies? Do you mean the so-called "collectivi¬ 
sation" of the Baltic cowitries (if you have any idea 
about the reality of this word)? 

I have three possible explanations of your state¬ 
ment. First, that you are simply ignorant oj these 
facts; this / find incredible, considering your 
profession as historian. Second, that you use the word 
"human face" in a very Thompsonian sense which 
I do not grasp. Third, that you (not unlike most of 
both orthodox and critical communists) believe that 
everything is all right in the Communist system as 
long as the leaders of the Party are not murdered. 
This is. in fin l. the standard way of how communists 
become "critical"— when they realise that the 
new alternative socialist logic does not spare the 
communists themselves and, in particular. Party 
leaders. Did you notice that the only victims 
Khrushchev mentioned by name in his speech of 
1956 (whose importance I am far from underestim¬ 
ating) were the Stalinists pur sang tike himself, 
most of them (like Postyshev) hangmen of merit 
with uncountable crimes committed before they 
became victims themselves? Did you notice, in 
memoirs or critical analyses wiitten by many ex- 
communists (i will not quote names, excuse me) 
that their horror only suddenly emerged when they 
saw communists being slaughtered 7 They always are 
pleading the innocence of the victims by saying "But 
these people weie communists"! Which incidentally, 
is a self-defeating way of defence, for it suggests that 
there is nothing wrong in slaughtering non-commu¬ 
nists. And this implies that there is an authority to 
decide who is and who is not a communist, and this 
authority can be only the same rulers who keep the 
gun; consequently, the slaughtered are by dejiniiion 
non-communists and everything is all right. 

Well, Thompson, I really do not attribute to you 
this way of thinking. Still 1 cannot help noticing 
your use of double standards of evaluation. And 
when 1 say “double standards” I do not mean 
indulgence for the justifiable inexperience of the 
“new society” in coping with new problems. I mean 
the use, alternatively, of political or moral standards 
to similar situations, ami this I find unjustifiable. 
We must not be fervent moralists in some cases and 
Real-poiitikers or philosophers of world history fat 
others, depending on political circumstances. This is 
a point I would like to make clear to you if we are 
to understand each other. 

I will quote to you a talk with a Latin-American 
revolutionary who told me about torture in Brazil. I 
asked: “What is wrong with torture?” He said: 
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“What do you mean? Do yon suggest it is all right? 
Are you Justifying torture?*' And I said: “On the 
contrary, I simply ask if you think that torture is a 
morally inadmissible monstrosity.'* “Of course," 
he replied. “And so is torture in Cuba?", I asked. 
“Well" he answered, “this is another thing. Cuba is 
a small country under the constant threat of 
American imperialists. They have to use ail means of 
self-defence, however regrettable.” 

Then I said: “Now, you cannot have it both ways. 
If you believe, as I do, that torture is abominable and 
inadmissible on moral grounds, it is such, by 
definition, in all circumstances. If however there are 
circumstances where it can be tolerated, you can 
condemn no regime for the very fact of applying 
torture, since you assume that there is nothing 
essentially wrong with torture itself. Either you 
condemn torture in Cuba in exactly the same way 
you do in Brazil, or you prevent yourself from 
condemning the Brazilian police for the very fact of 
torturing people. In fact, you cannot condemn torture 
on political grounds, because in most cases it is 
perfectly efficient and the torturers get what they 
want. You can condemn it only on moral grounds 
and then, necessarily, everywhere in the same way, 
hi Batista’s Cuba or in Castro’s Cuba, in North 
Vietnam and in South Vietnam." 

This is a banal but important point which I hope 
is clear to you. I simply refuse to join people who 
show how their hearts are bleeding to death when 
they hear about any, big or minor (and rightly con- 
demnable), injustice in the U.S.A. and suddenly be¬ 
come wise historiosophists or cool rationalists when 
told about worse horrors of the new alternative 
society. 

This is one, but not the only one, reason of the 
spontaneous and almost universal mistrust people 
from Eastern Europe nourish towards the Western 
New Left.... 

You consider the existing socialist states as 
(imperfect, to he sure) beginnings of a new and 
better social order, as transitional forms which 
went beyond capitalism and are heading towards 
utopia. I do not deny that this form is new, but l do 
deny that it is in any respect superior to the demo¬ 
cratic countries of Europe and J defy you to prove 
the opposite, i.e. to show a point in which the e xisting 
socialism may claim its superiority, except for the 
notorious advantages all despotic systems have over 
democratic ones (less trouble with people). The 
second, and equally important, point is that you pre¬ 
tend to know what democratic socialism means to you 
and you do not know. You write: “My own utopia, 
two hundred years ahead, would not be like Morris's 
'epoch of rest.’ It would be a world (as D. H. 
Lawrence would have it) where the 'money values' 
give way before the ‘life values', or (as Blake would 
have it) 'corporeal' will give way to 'mental' war. 
With sources of power easily available, some men 
and women might choose to live in unified commu¬ 
nities, sited, like Cistercian monasteries, in centres 
of great natural beauty, where agricultural, industrial 


and intellectual pursuits might be combined. Others 
might prefer the variety and pace of an urban 
life which rediscovers some of the qualities of the 
city-state. Others will prefer a life of seclusion, 
and many will pass between all three. Scholars 
would follow the disputes of different schools, in 
Paris, Jakarta, or Bogota ." 

This is a very good sample of socialist writing. It 
amounts to saying that the rfbrld should be good, and 
not bad; and I am entirety on your side on this issue. 
I share without restrictions your (and Marx's, and 
Shakespeare’s, and many others') analysis to the 
effect that it is very deplorable that people's minds 
are occupied with the endless pursuit of money, that 
needs hove a magic power of infinite growth, and 
that the profit motive, instead of use-value, is ruling 
production. Your superiority consists in that you 
know exactly how to get rid of all this and / do not.... 

Tin experiences of the "new alternative society" 
have shown very convincingly that the only universal 
medicine these people have for social evils—state 
ownership of the means of production—is not only 
perfectly compatible with all disasters of the capital¬ 
ist world, with exploitation, imperialism, pollution, 
misery, economic waste, national hatred and national 
oppression, but that it adds to them a series of 
disasters of its own: inefficiency, lack of economic 
incentives, and above all, the imrestricted role of the 
omnipotent bureaucracy, a concentration of power 
never known before in human history. Just a stroke 
of bad tuck ? No, you do not say exactly so, you 
simplv prefer to ignore the problem and rightly so. 
because all attempts to examine this experience lead 
us back not only to contingent historical circum¬ 
stances but to the very idea of socialism and the 
discovery of incompatible demands hidden in this 
idea (or at least demands whose compatibility 
remains to be proved). 

We want a society with a large autonomy of small 
communities, do we not? And we want central 
planning in the economy ? Let us try to think now how 
both work together. We want technical progress and 
we want perfect security Jor people? Let us look 
closer how both could be combined. We want 
industrial democracy and we want efficient manage¬ 
ment : do they work well together ? Of course they do; 
in the leftist heaven where everything is compatible 
and everything settled, lamb and lion sleep in the 
same bed. Look at the horrors of the world and see 
how easily we can get rid of them once we make a 
peaceful revolution toward the new socialist logic. 
The Middle East war and Palestinian grievances? 
Of course, this is the result of capitalism, fust let us 
make the revolution and the question is settled. 
Pollution? Of course, no problem at all, fust let the 
new proletarian state take over the factories and no 
pollution any more. Traffic fams? This is because 
capitalists do not care a damn about human comfort, 
just give us power Jin fact, this is a rather good 
point, in socialism we have far fewer cars and 
correspondingly fewer traffic fams). People die fror. 
hunger in India? Of course, American imperialists 



eat their food, but once we make the revolution, etc. 
Northern Ireland? Demographic problems in 
Mexico? Racial hatred? Tribal wars? Inflation? 
Criminality? Corruption? Degradation of educa¬ 
tional systems? There is such a simple answer to 
everything and, moreover, the same answer to 
everything! 

This is not a caricature, not in the slightest. This 
is a standard pattern of thought of those who have 
overcome the miserable illusions of reformism and 
invented the beneficial device for solving all prob¬ 
lems of mankind; and this device consists in a few 
words which, when repeated often enough, start 
looking as if they had a content: revolution, altern¬ 
ative society, etc. . . . 

You are rig! it, Edward, that we, people front 
Eastern Europe, have a tendency to underestimate 
the gravity of the social issues democratic societies 
face and we may be blamed for that. But we cannot 
be blamed for not taking seriously people who, 
unable though they are to remember correctly any 
single fact from our history or to say which barbaric 
dialect we speak, are perfectly able instead to 
teach us how liberated we are in the East and who 
have a rigorously scientific solution for humanity’s 
illness, and this solution consists in repeating a few 
phrases wc could hear for thirty years on each 
celebration of the 1st of May and read in any party 
propaganda brochure. 

When I was leaving Poland at the end of 1968 (( 
had not been in any Western country for at least 
six years), I had a somewhat vague idea of what the 
radical student movement and different Leftist 
groups or parties might be. What I saw and read 1 
found pathetic and disgusting in nearly all (still: not 
all) eases. I do not shed tears for a few windows 
smashed in demonstrations; that old bitch, consumer 
capitalism, will survive it. Neither do I find scandal¬ 
ous the rather natural ignorance of young people. 
What impressed me was mental degradation of 
a kind I had never seen before in any Lefli>t 
movement. 

1 saw young people trying to “reconstitute” 
universities and to liberate them from horrifying, 
savage, monstrous, fascist oppression. The list of 
demands, with variations, was very similar all over 
the world of campuses. These fascist pigs of the 
Establishment want us to pass examinations while 
we are making the Revolution; let them give ail of 
us A-grades without examinations. Very often there 
were demands for abolishing altogether some sub¬ 
jects of teaching as irrelevant, e.g. foreign languages 
(these fascists want us, internationalist revolution¬ 
aries, to waste time in learning languages, why? 
to prevent us from making world revolution!). 

In one place revolutionary philosophers went on 
strike because they got a reading list including 
Plato, Descartes and other bourgeois idiots, instead 
of relevant great philosophers like Che Guevara and 
Mao. In another, revolutionary mathematicians 


pass a motion that the department should organise 
courses on the social tasks of mathematicians and 
(this is the point) each student should be able to 
attend this course as many times as be wanted and 
each time get credit for it, which meant that he 
could get the diploma in mathematics for exactly 
nothing. In still another place, the noble martyrs of 
the world revolution demanded to be examined only 
by other students they would choose themselves, and 
not by these old reactionary pseudo-scholars. Pro¬ 
fessors should be appointed (by students, of course) 
according to their political views, students admitted 
on the same grounds, (n several cases in the U.S. the 
vanguard of the oppressed toiling masses set fire to 
University libraries (irrelevant pseudo-knowledge of 
the Establishment). Needless to say, you could hear 
that there is no difference, no difference at all, 
between the life in a California campus and a Nazi 
concentration camp. And all were Marxists, of 
course, which meant they knew three or four 
sentences written by Marx or Lenin, in particular 
the sentence “the philosophers have only interpreted 
the world, in various ways, the point, however, is to 
change it.” (What Marx wanted to say in this 
sentence, it is obvious to them, was that it made no 
sense to learn.) 


Your proposal to define yourself (and myself) by 
the allegiance to the "Marxist tradition" (as op¬ 
posed to the system, the method, the heritage) 
seems to be elusive and vague. J am not sure of the 
meaning you confer on this attachment unless you 
simply find it important to be called "Marxist"; 
but you say you do not. Neither do /. / am not 
interested at all in being "a Marxist" or in being 
called so. There are icrtamly only few people 
walking in the human sciences who would not 
at knowledge their debt to Marx and I am not one 
of them, i readily admit that without Marx our 
thinking about history would be different and in 
many respet ts u or sc than it is. To say this is rather 
trivial. Still, I think that many important tenets of 
Marx 'v doctrine are either false or meaningless or 
else true only in a very restricted sense, f think that 
the labour theory of value is a normative device with¬ 
out any explanatory power whatsoever; that none of 
the >i ell-known general formulae of the historical 
materialism to be found in Marx’s writings is 
admissible and that this doctrine is valid only in a 
strongly qualified sense; that his theory of class 
consciousness is false and that most of his predic¬ 
tions proved to be erroneous. 

If l admit nevertheless to keep thinking in 
historical (yet not in philosophical) matters, in 
terms inherited in part from the Marxian legacy, 
do I accept an allegiance to the Marxist tradition ? 
Only in such a loose sense that the same statement 
would he equally true when I substitute for “ Marxist ” 
— "Christian", or “ sceptical", or “empiricist 
Without belonging to any political party or sect, to 
any Church, to any philosophical school, I do not 



deny my debt to Marxism, to Christianity, to 
sceptical philosophy, to empiricist thought and to a 
few other traditions (more specifically Eastern and 
less interesting to you) l have in my background. 
Neither do / share the horror of "eclecticism" if the 
opposite of eclecticism is philosophical or political 
bigotry (as it usually is in the minds of those who 
terrify us with the label of eclecticism). In such a 
poor sense. / admit to belonging to the Marxist 
tradition, among others. 

But you seem to imply more . You seem to imply 
the existence of a "Marxist family" defined by the 
spiritual descendance from Marx and to invite me to 
Join it. Do you mean that all people who in one way 
or another call themselves Marxists form a family 
(never mind that they have been A tiling each other 
for half-a-century and still do) opposed as such to 
the rest of the world? And that this family is for 
> you (and ought to be for me) a place of identifica¬ 
tion ? If this is what you mean, 1 cannot even say 
that I refuse to join this family. It simply does not 
exist in a world where the great Apocalypse can 
most likely be triggered off by the war between two 
empires both claiming to be perfect embodiments of 
Marxism. 

When I say “socialism”, I do not mean a state of 
perfection but rather a movement trying to satisfy 
demands for equality, freedom and efficiency, a 
movement that is worth trouble only as far as it is 
aware not only of the complexity of problems hidden 
in each of these values separately, but also of the 
fact that they limit each other and can be imple¬ 
mented only through compromises. We make fools 
of ourselves and of others if we think (or pretend to 
think) otherwise. All institutional changes have to 
be treated entirely as means at the service of these 
values and not as ends in themselves, and to be 
judged correspondingly, taking into account the 
price we pay in one value when we reinforce 
another one. Attempts to consider any of these 
three values as absolute and to implement it at all 
costs not only are bound to destroy two others but 
they are self-defeating—a discovery of venerable 
antiquity. 

If I repeat these old truisms this is because they 
still seem to go unnoticed in utopian thinking; and 
this is why nothing in the world is easier than 
writing ntopias. 1 wish we could agree on this point. 

If wc do, we can agree on many others, even after 
exchanging a few caustic remarks which, I hope, we 
will be generous enough to forgive each other. Such 
an agreement will be much less likely if you keep 
believing that communism was in principle an 
excellent contrivance, somewhat spoilt in less than 
excellent application. I hope to have explained to 
yon why, for many years, I have not expected any¬ 
thing from attempts to mend, to renovate, to clean 
or to correct the communist idea. Alas, poor idea. 

1 knew it well, Edward. That skull will never 
smile again. 

Lcszek Kolakowski 
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“The Case of Dr Rtfse Dugdale” 

I am writing to protest against Tom Mangold's 
article on Rose Dugdale (Encounter, February), it 
is fair enough to express disagreement with Rose’s 
political opinions and to criticise her revolutionary 
activities, but Tom Mangold’s attack upon her is 
superciliously insensitive 

After indicating that Rose’s eariy aspirations were 
intellectual rather than social Mr Mangold comments, 
“it remains unclear why Rose went into the social 
season with such distaste It may have been purely 
personal; she was not a raving beauty. . . Mr 
Mangold’s preferences in feminine beauty are 
irrelevant—though I cannot help wondering to what 
extent such remarks are due to Rose’s acquisition of 
a Ph.D. But in expressing his personal opinion in such 
a context Mr Mangold not only ceveals himself as 
churlish, but makes himself appear ridiculous. 

However, Tom Mangold has a rival in Dr Anthony 
Storr whose comments on Rose’s "psychology” he 
quotes with uncritical acceptance. Dr Storr obviously 
wants to interpret Rose's choice of thesis topic as 
proving his theory of her character and this requires 
him to take rather an unusual view of Wittgenstein. 
I or he tells us that “Wittgenstein is I suppose the 
most remote from human relationships perhaps of 
all philosophers”, and that Wittgenstein is “the most 
detached and the most remote of 20th century philo¬ 
sophers.” Thus he gives the impression that Rose’s 
choice of subject has sinister implications, whereas in 
fact there is nothing remarkable about a philosophy 
student becoming interested in Wittgenstein. Dr 
Storr seems to be trying to suggest that a healthy 
political development is incompatible with the study 
of a subject not directly concerned with “human 
relations.” 1 dread to think what he would be obliged 
to deduce from Margaret Thatcher's early career as a 
research chemist. Psychologists who are interested in 
people, not as people, but as bugs under a microscope, 
are not entitled to set themselves up as superior beings. 

Tom Mangold also includes several quotations from 
Mrs lleaton, the wife of Rose’s boy-friend Wally. 
This woman accepted a vast sum of money from Rose. 
She says that her husband Wally wanted both her 
and Rose's money. It might also be said that Mrs 
Heaton wanted both Rose’s money and to keep her 
husband. 

Towards the end of his article Tom Mangold 
mentions that Rose sent him a letter which he 
describes as “a long, rambling six-page ideological 
polemic”, and remarks tfcat he does not rate it as 
adding to the literature of revolution. Perhaps he does 
not appreciate how difficult it is to make liny contribu¬ 
tion to the development of political thought. It is not 
an everyday achievement, and even the best philos¬ 
ophers are sometimes emotional and confused. Had 
Rose pursued an academic career she might have 
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been contributing long, rambling ideological polemics 
to journals such as Encounter. 

Carol Cameron 


London 


Miss Cameron's spirited and feminist defence of 
Rose Dugdale leads her straight into the trap into 
which, she claims, I have blundered through 
subjectivity and insensitivity. 

The value judgment placed on Rose Dugdale’s 
appearance—“she was not a raving beauty. . . .” is 
not mine, but belongs to a shrewd assessor of the 
female flesh—Mary Parker, who has been taking 
society snaps of women for the last twenty years, and 
if nothing else knows glamour from glower. Why 
mention it at all? Well that’s pretty obvious, isn’t it? 
Docs Miss Cameron believe that Marilyn Monroe’s 
looks were a factor in her tangled life and death? 
Would any observant journalist have omitted in any 
report on the shooting of three people last year in an 
office in Torquay, that the killer was a dwarf? If that 
sort of information makes the reporter look ridiculous, 
then so be it. 

Nor would one suppose that Miss Cameron’s 
temper would run to any acceptance of Dr Anthony 
Storr’s opinions. Dr Storr’s effort was to try to detect 
symptoms of Rose Dugdalc’s emotional detachment. 
These pointers need Jv>ve nothing directly to do with 
political ideas or development. They have to do with 
some sort of answer to the question of why Rose 
escalated from harmless (and often useful) social 
acts to hurling bombs on undefended targets from a 
helicopter. If Miss Cameron believes that to be a 
rational political act, then she must be an enormous 
fan of full-scale pattern bombing as practised by, 
say, the Luftwaffe on London, the R.A.F. on Dresden, 
and the U.S. Air Force on North Viet Nam. 

Miss Cameron’s remarks about Mrs Wally Heaton 
are a fine old example of the slur by uninformed 
innuendo. I do hope Miss Cameron is never charged 
with preparing the authorised Dugdale biography; 
or if she is, I hope her publishers have good lawyers. 

With her dark glasses still firmly attached in the 
midnight of her letter. Miss Cameron infers that 
Rose’s letter to me might have been a vital con¬ 
tribution to the development of political thought. 
She has, of course, not seen it but she is so strong on 
things she hasn’t seen or heard. It really is a long 
rambling ideological polemic of little, or no interest, 
at all. Neither I nor the editors of Encounter could 
even find a sentence in it worth quoting. Yes indeed, 
some of the best philosophers are sometimes emo¬ 
tional and confused; but it was not confusion that 
denied Dr Dugdale her place in the annals of 
revolutionary literature. It was her immaturity, her 
platitudes, her cliches, and in the last analysis her 
sheer inability to inspiie anyone else with her fervour. 

Pbrhaps, however. Rose is ahead of her time. 
Perhaps the seed of her revolution is destined to 
germinate over the years. We shall see. Meanwhile, 
Jet’s not hold our breath waiting. 

May I, incidentally, enlarge on your “Author’s 
Note’’ about me in your February number? You 
.refer to the “extensive research and tape-recorded 


interviews’* on which the Dugdale profile was based, 
and 1 should like to record my gratitude to other 
members of the “Midweek” team—Tom Bower, 
director, and Claudia Horvath, researcher—on whose 
work both the BBC programme and my article relied. 

Tom Mangold 


London 


Strictly Inter-Personal 

In his “Old Furniture and ‘Nouveile Critique’ ” 
(February), George Watson purports to quote me as 
defending intellectual fads on the grounds that they 
offer possibilities of ’’inter-personal relationships”, 
which he takes “to be a pompous phrase for friend¬ 
ship.” He then proceeds to indulge in a vision of 
academics “so humanly deprived that they are driven 
to respect what they know to be merely faddish in a 
despairing hope of intimacy.” Whether Mr Watson 
intends to be offensive or simply distorts in the hope’ 
of constructing an argument, the phrase which 
prompts his thought does not appear in my TLS 
article, nor is there any talk of friendship. The point I 
was making is quite simple: that if a lot of people 
read the same books at the same time (e.g. when they 
are fashionable), there is likely to be much more 
argument and discussion, a public or “interpersonal 
intellectual life” rather than one which is purely 
individual. Fads may create a lively culture. 

I find it worth noting that Mr Watson himself now 
claims to have read extensively in recent French 
criticism, which he dismisses as a fad, and has even 
ventured to utter publicly on the subject. It seems that 
fads have their attractions, even for him; but I should 
not want to infer from his article that he is humanly 
deprived; only that he docs not always display the 
intellectual scrupulousness one might expect from a 
distinguished bibliographer. 

Jonathan Culler 

Brasenose College . 

Oxford 


Quite right of Mr Culler to think my reasons for 
reading French New Criticism different from his. I 
don’t, as a literary historian, need to find books 
attractive in order to read them, and would think the 
study of French academic treatises an absurdly 
roundabout way of enlarging my circle of acquaint¬ 
ance. And our culture looks lively enough as it is. 

We might, though, worry more about truth and 
less about life, and surprise ourselves to find how 
lively the truth turned out to be. 

Georgb Watson 

St John's College, 

Cambridge 


Singapore 

I refer to Jan Morris’s article on Singapore in your 
January issue. It is true that the generals may have 
been second-rate and the courage less than universal. 
It is also correct that Singapore fell partly because its 
defence was inept and possibly timid and partly 
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because its rulers did not wish to put at risk the lives 
of their indigenous subjects. However, the chief 
reason that Singapore fell was because other Theatres 
of War were given priority for vital equipment such 
as tanks, aircraft and various types of artillery and 
ammunition. 

1 had the duty of preparing the monthly return of, 
in Churchill’s own words (and for direct transmission 
to him), “the thirty-six red-hot items” necessary for 
the defence of Singapore. It was an easy task, being 
mostly a “Nil return.” 

1 am glad that Jan Morris does not repeat the 
myth that Singapore was a fortress, but she has 
started another. It is quite incorrect to say that the 
Japanese “were exerting their will upon the hapless 
British more by bluff than superior power.” Through- 


Out the campaign the Japanese had complete control 
of the air and the sea, and the only tanks that were 
used in the campaign. At the surrender, British am¬ 
munition, supplies, food and water were almost 
exhausted. (The Japanese controlled the reservoir.) 

The Japanese shortage, if any, must have been 
temporary and they had a large uncommitted and 
fully equipped force in a convoy a few hours’ sailing 
from Singapore. The Japanese got the worst of every 
set battle right up to the last one at Bukit Timah on 
Singapore Island but could always bring up reserves 
and outflank the positions. Japanese officers acknow¬ 
ledged the last two points to prisoners of war. 

J. A. C. Hill 

Tylney Lodge, 

Newham, Bu.smgstoke, Hants. 


Romanticising the Past 

On Student Protest—By John R. Silber 


Michafl Vannoy Adams [Encounter, December], 
clearly condemns a mob's suppression of Professor 
Samuel Huntington’s lecture at the University of 
Sussex. But to judge from his account of the affair— 
as well as from his remarks about dissent in the United 
States—his objection does not grow out of any con¬ 
cern for free speech. 

When the friends of free speech hear that a speaker 
has been howled down by a mob, they will simply 
maintain that he should not have been silenced. But 
the enemies of free speech, if they condemn the mob 
at all, will first ask what the man was trying to say. 
Mr Adams argues that Professor Huntington did not 
hold the views attributed to him, and that therefore 
he would not have made the remarks the mob 
wanted to suppress. This shows a concern, not that 
speech be free, but that censorship be cost-effective. 

What Huntington thought or would have said is 
irrelevant to his right to think and say it, except in 
that only unpopular ideas need to be protected from 
the attentions of tyrants, whether professional or 
amateur. It is distressing to feel the need to rehearse 
these copybook maxims, but they are clearly not 
being learned by intellectuals, whose stake in their 
survival is the greatest. 

Mr Adams faults the disruption at Sussex University 
on the grounds that it was frivolous. He contrasts it 
unfavourably with the protest movement in the 
United States, which he believes reflected a “realistic 
appraisal of the situation. By and large, American 
protesters simply chose appropriate means to achieve 
limited ends.” 

It is important to remember just what these 
“appropriate” means really were. The protesters 
regularly interfered with the rights of teachers to 
teach classes and of students to attend them. Fre¬ 
quently they burned down buildings. Sometimes they 
kidnapped opponents; and, on at least one occasion, 
one of these idealists murdered a fellow-student by 


blowing up the building in which he was working. It 
would be unfair to blame the protest movement for 
his action except that at his trial many prominent 
activists argued that the death was merely an un¬ 
intended result of a justified bombing. But even if we 
choose to regard the Bombings and the Kidnappings 
and the Murder as aberrations, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the protest movement consistently violated 
the most elementary concepts of academic freedom 
by denying free expression to any but those preaching 
the movement's own approved heterodoxies. It con¬ 
tinues to do so, albeit in diminishing numbers. It 
is this destruction of the necessary freedom of the 
academy that Mr Adams characterises with a euphem¬ 
ism unintentionally reminiscent of Watergate: 
“appropriate.” 

He says that the limited ends these appropriate 
means served were 

President Johnson's retirement, the withdrawal of 
half-a-miilion troops, a permanent halt to the 
bombing, the end of conscription, a more flexible 
law regarding conscientious objection; and, in 
some universities, the termination of student 
military training and secret government research. 

This is a mixed list of accomplishments. Mr Adams 
provides not a word of argument establishing a 
causal nexus between them and the protest movement. 
This is not surprising, for the evidence is largely to the 
contrary. 

Whether or not the Protest Movement actually led 
to President Johnson’s retirenjent, the retirement led 
to the election of Richard M. Nixon, afl event that 
protest also helped along at the 1968 Democratic 
convention. In this the American movement has much 
to answer for. Richard Nixon was, at length, the 
president under whom the withdrawal took place. 
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but it is likely that the Protest Movement, far from 
accelerating, actually allowed Nixon to retard it. 

It has been fashionable to claim that revulsion 
against the tactics of the Chicago police led to con¬ 
verts against the War. This was never more than a 
sentimental hope. It has now been disproven by the 
research of Professor Philip Converse of the University 
of Michigan. Of supporters of immediate withdrawal, 
half approved of the behaviour of the Chicago police. 
Of those who disapproved, half thought the force had 
been insufficient. 

In May 1970, the wave of arson and student 
“strikes” that swept the campuses of America pro¬ 
vided a gigantic and distracting sideshow to the main 
event, the invasion of Cambodia. Without the side¬ 
show, the people of the United States might have 
more easily fixed their attention on the undeclared 
war their Pres id jnt was waging against Cambodia, 
and forced a r luctant Congress to take corrective 
action. 

The claim has also been made that the May 1972 
demonstration in Washington was somehow a 
contribution toward ending the War. But in fact, 
these large demonstrations were invariably followed 
hy a rise in the public support for Richard Nixon’s 
policy. If one were seeking a classic illustration of the 
term '‘counterproductive" one could do no belter. 

On all this, Mr Adams is refuted by an expert. In 
the margin of a memorandum predicting a noisy and 
obscene demonstration ar an appearance of Richard 
Nixon, II. R. Huldeman fixed in a single word the 
administration attitude towaul student piolest: 

‘‘(ireat!” 

from the campaign against Humphrey forward, 
Nixon recognised the movement as his unmiendmg 
ally 

l or many Americans the appearance and style of 
the protesters gave their cause a bad name: for the 
piotesteis were peculiutly caieless of what Aristotle 
called “ethical proof.” That is, proof that depends 
upon the audience's estimate of the speaker’s charac¬ 
ter. For many a protester, some fuzzy notion of 
“self-expression” regularly over-rode any considera¬ 
tions of w'haf ought to have been the serious business 
at hand, persuading the public of the undesirability 
of the war. 

Burning American flags, for example, senselessly 
Caused ™»nv Americans to doubt that war could be 
opposed by the patriotic. 


Finally, Mr Adams thinks it self-evident that the end 
of conscription and of military training in the colleges 
is an unalloyed benefit. The former may be very con¬ 
venient for the children of the affluent, who by and 
large have always rejected military careers. But both 
developments lead to armed forces of a sort entirely 
new to America: large standing forces composed 
entirely of professionals without even a leaven of 
officers educated in the civilian colleges and 
universities*/ 

It used to be said of the U.S. Forces that only 
ground troops had mothers, that is, that the gover- 
ment could employ aircraft and ships without regard 
to public opinion, but not infantry. Since the air and 
r sea arm have always been largely volunteer, this 


really meant that only draftees have mothers. The end 
of conscription has meant the end of a powerful check 
upon the deployment of troops. Adams might argue 
that this check did not keep 500,000 draftees from 
going to Viet Nam. It did not, because draft defer¬ 
ments for college students exempted most of the sons 
of the middle class from military service. As a con¬ 
sequence, the War retained the support of a large 
majority of the American people far longer than 
Adams would probably like to admit. 

Thlse thi n, arf. thi- ends, some dubious in them¬ 
selves, others dubious as to causation, that “justify” 
the politicisation and disruption of the American 
campus. 

Mr Adams may well be right in seeing the British 
protesters at the University of Sussex as less intelligent 
than Ins old colleagues in the U.S A. Now that the 
meflectuahty ot protest politics has become manifest, 
it should not be surprising that the remnant that still 
disrupt should be less competent than those who 
joined the movement at its peak. 

But this discrimination between the two movements 
does nothing to disguise the essentially undemocratic 
and authoi itarian nature of much of the post-1968 
protest movement in the U.S.A. Michael Vannoy 
Adams may well have grown up and out of this sort 
ol behaviour. Fie should not now romanticise it. 


The End of “Praxis” 

Wr shoui o like to inform our readers and sub- 
scnberx that further publication of the Yugoslav 
edition of Praxis has become impossible. The difficul¬ 
ties with which wc have been constantly confronted 
giew especially in 1974, when the journal was deprived 
of every financial support. Quite recently the printing 
house in which the Yugoslav F.dition of Praxis has 
been printed since its fust issue sent us a written 
notice saying that 

“the political activists and the governing body of 
this OUR (Organisation of Associated Work) have 
taken the decision that in the future the service of 
pi mting die journal ‘ Praxis’ should be discontinued." 

Accordingly we have no other choice but to state 
that further publication of the Yugoslav Edition of 
journal "Praxis” has been rendered impossible. 

The editorial board of the International Edition 
of Pra \is (some of whose members are not from 
Zagreb) will meet when it becomes possible, and will 
inform our readers and subscribers of any decisions it 
may reach concerning the International Edition. 

Contributors to Praxis arc asked not to send any 
further contributions for eilher-edition of the journal. 
Subscribers to both editions aic asked to send their 
back subscriptions as soon as possible, but not to send 
a subscription for 1975. 

I he administration of Praxis under the control ofj 
the editorial board will continue to collect back 
subscriptions and bookshop debts and also to paa 
the journal's debts. A report about the work of til 
administration and the editorial hoard of Praxis > — 
be submitted to the next regular Assembly 
Croatian Philosophical Society. 
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At this moment, when the Yugoslav Edition of 
Praxis after ten years terminates its existence, the 
editorial board might be expected to give an analysis 
„ait»d evaluation of the journal's work and experience. 
However, as there is no chance of such an analysis 
being published at the present moment, it remains 
only to leave the judgment of our activity to the 
Allure. 

Once again we wish to stress that the members of 
the editorial board of Praxis have always held and 
still continue to hold to the principles of critical and 
open Marxism and humanistic and self-managing 
socialism. These principles they clearly proclaimed in 
the first issue of the journal and consistently defended 
and tried to develop during the ten years of the 
journal’s publication. 

We want to thank you for having been a subscriber 
and a reader of our journal. 

With friendly regards 
The Editorial Bo>wd 
OF THE JOURNAL “PRAXIS” 

Zagreb, 24 March, 1975 


Writer’s Rights 

Wasn't it a sight to see Gillian Tindall [“The 
Writer’s Status”, Encounter, March] dogging it in 
the manger over the likes of poor old dead Jacqueline 
SuSann while managing to be dead oblivious to the 
likes of poor old dead David Jones! 

Never mind. Through all that Tindall gas and 
smoke the simple principle of PLR stands unharmed 
if unacknowledged. The writer’s product is his book, 
whether he writes just one or just hundreds, and he 
deserves to be paid for its use by the general public. 

Lorna Tracy 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


One Voice, in Harmony 


Regarding the article by Mr Frank Gibney, T met 
an Irish priest who succeeded in speaking and reading 
Japanese after studying it for five hours each day for 
fifteen years. 

Patrick J. N. Bury 


Dublin 


“Amerengllsh” 

(House & Home Dept.) 

Your contributor, Mr Ian Robinson, [Encounter, 
January] may be interested in the following quotation 
from John Buchan’s bock Mr Standfast , first published 
in 1919: 

“The house—or ‘home’ as they preferred to najme 
it at Biggies wick—was one of some two hundred 
others which ringed a pleasant Midland common.” 

Ir would seem that the misuse of the word “home” 
was sufficiently common at that time to be used by the 
author as one of the characteristics of a group of 
people whom he rightly expected his readers to regard 
some distaste. 

T. Bryan Fleming 

Townend House, 

Daky, Ayrshire 
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